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MOOKEBJEE’S MAGAZINE 

MAKCll 1873. 

A CORONAL 

• 

LiLp a Brook of the Noilh math ar, placid Rtrcnm; 

Like th( moon in swef I autumn ill smiling niih beam; 

1 ik( I uoIp of till MUith ki^'.injr 1 )lus <Juk d }tools, 

Noriiibruok hi flons, and lu shin(«>, and ho cools 


IIi-v Imugn luh i J»((. ;.uin/th< blos,omh of ptace. 

And tbi (.'ountiy is bTuilin >■ m j ) ni 1 iii I liss , 

\ud thi ijii' {h thiy hJ< <■ n Ih nirin •'’sdiai name, 

And bnild him i nuh hi^h m ^Ik i ii)[ Ic of fame. 

Ni ir tin ■'iti uluro lla 1 c t < f flu ir kinj^s arc adonsl, 
Oudi’ jrrt it s *\ i ri i ?ii and Itidi ijia ts truth loving Iwd. 
T(< tlnni still lb the iiKuisi i f frr ditude pound, 

For thty ruled with swcit M*ttj an 1 in t witii the bword. 

Mnj .ill hearts be inchnri in .iffi(tion’s soft tus, 

Liki good Canning the Chniiiil and Ihntimk the Wise 
And his rrign, as it glides gmtfj, tiannly insjure 
The bright song of the |Hitt, the uiinistrci b bWeit Ijre. 
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A VOICE FOB THE COMMEBCE MD MANDFAO- 

TUBES OF INDIA. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS. 


1.—ISTBODPfTlOK. 

2 —Tllh PAST or THB CoKUKBCB AND MaNDFACTUKEB OF TnDIA. 

8.—Tub present of the Commerce and Manufactohes of Inuia^ 
4. —^Tue futdrb or tub CouuLut b and Manvfactubbb of India. 

WITH AN APPEAL TO ENGLAND, 


Section 1. — Introduction, 

** The customs duties may vary within roasonablo Hinita, without 
making' the peo|l«feel their weight to any appreciable extent; iii 
fact it IS principally the shippers and the merchants, who most 
loudly complain when they are raised. Tlie e\.portation of'rice 
,ku>d oil'seeds, owing to a light export duty, practically touches 
people with fixed incomes, and the free importation of European 
goods has impoverished whole classes of artiaans. The weaving 
indnstiy has aU but been prostrated; the blacksmiths are no longer 
able to stand their ground. In the race for open competition, native 
manufactures are ^ing out to make room for foreign product*. 
The restoration of native industries is a problem worthy of tibia 
anxious conuderatiou of the highest statesman;, and although we 
are opposeu to any ^stem of ^tection, we are humbly of opinion, 
that uo undue facilities should be afiEbrded to imports, while exports 
of manufactured articles are saddled with, prohibitory duties. The 
Viceroy knows well what baneful influence is at times brought to 
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bear upon the welfare of this country by Muicbestcr. To bold firm J 
the even balance of justice requires no ordinary firmness on the pr | 
of our legislators and Qo^wnon^-^BengaUe, September 21, 1872. I 

' “ We fear three-fourths or upwards of the wearers in Benga 
hare forgotten the art of wearing, and our best wearers hare turned 
jtedlurs of English piece-goods. Not merely this, the poor peasanl 
women managed to .get something, not much, but about ^ to one 
anna jter diem by working at the C/mrha, but the importation o1 
twist along with piece-goods has almost silenced the Churkas of the 
country too.”—-ilwrfta Bazar Patricaj 5th September, 1872. 

** Instead of being a part and parcel of the British Empire, 
India is merely a school for her soldiers, a bread-depot for her starr¬ 
ing children, and a market for Manchester goods.”— Hindoo Patriot 
August 5, 1872. 

“ Partly by the superiority of our machinery, and partly hr i 
calculated and scllish policy, we hare utterly destroyed the maun- 
fucturos of India, which were once so famous. 8he who once Bup])liec 
the world with the wonderful produce of her looms, is now deptm- 
d(!nt on us for her own clothing.”— Financial Relationa triu 
India, by 11. Knight. 

Not only hare India’s interests been sacrificed when they hart 
clashed with the political interests of parties in England, but also wher 
they clashed with commercial interests. India .seems too often to hi 
looked upon ns if she had been specially created to increase tlic profits 
of English Merchants, to afford valuable appointments for Englisl; 
youths, and gire ns a bountiful supply of cheap cotton.”—Fawcett’* 
Bpefrh on the Indian Finance qveeiiqn, 1872. 

I 

“ Tlio Chairman-Do you see any way in which a substitute 

could be found for the License-tax and Income-tax, or tho rerenuoi 
of India increased ? 

“ Mr. Samuel Laing—Tho Natires of India do not like direci 
i.'ixatton; they understand indirect taxation, and by a tax on im¬ 
ported articles, textile goods, and the like, a rery largo sum mighi 
be obtained. A duty of 15 or 20 per cent, would not be too grew 
a duty ; but, of course 1 would not recommend such rates as hare 
been adopted by Abmerica or France. 

The Cluumafii—Would not that act as a jproisetion to Hativi 
industi'i/ * 
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Mr. Samuel Laing——Thero is no doubt that it would operato 

tto •;ome extent in that way, but I am sure of this, that if India 
U'tte an independent cowUry tomorrow^ the would im}H>»e eneh an import 
duty as I describe; she would rather tax textile and other imported 
^goods to the extent of \o per rent, than raise revenue by an Jneome~ 
tn c. I have no doubt that the firU thing a Native Parliament would 
do would be to revtse and raise the import duties.***—The Englishman'e 
London Correspondent's report of the 13.1. Finance Committoo’s Pro- 
ceeding^.f 

“ 1 view the balance of trade against Tudta as equivalent to a 
tribute from that country to England. I do not regard bullion iii 
the same light a<> any other marketable commo(llty.”*^Mr. Fawcett in 
tliu E. i. Finance Commitee. 

1 would regard the severance of India from England as a fatal 
blow to English pre^ige, and, as a material loss also. Our trade 
would dwindle away to nothing, and we would sink* to tbn grade of a 
second-rate power.'*—-Mr. Massey in the E. 1. Finance Committee. 

We cannot but conclude with some observations on the differ¬ 
ence between Russian policy towards subject-races, and the policy 
of the Western states towards their colonial subjects. The policy 
(if Euglaiid, Spain, Portugal, anfl of all the Western states in 
their uolonies, is one of gain; a policy of commercial profit; 
a policy of domination of European settlers over the nativ(‘s;—a 
policy inlierilcd from tbo ancient heathen and essentially egotistic 
world. The founder of the new Christian world, whose limits should 
bo the limits of the globe, has ordained differently' for its history, 
that in this world thcro should be neitlicr slave, nor freeman, nor 
Greek, nor Barbarian, nor Scythian, nor Jew. Russian policy with 
regard to conquered people is a policy of ci>il equality in rights, 
so that the inhabitants of Taslikend instantly obtain equal rights 
with the inhabitants of ancient Novogorod. it is a policy of self- 
sacrifice, which renders more to the subjugated, than it exacts of tlieut 
(for instance the Caucasus, the Khirgecs, Tasiikcud, &c.,) which gives 
temiiorarily to the conquered even more rights and immanitics than 
are enjoyed by pure Russians.”—(/oxeffa de la Bourse, 


* In the origtoai the words were noritaliciseil. 
f Sec the '* Englishman*’ of 23rd July. 1872. 
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I want humbly to raise a voice for the Combcercb 
- , _ . AND Manufactures of India. It is 

altogether a novel attempt that I 
propose to make—one among “ things unattempted yet 
m prose or rhyme.” Let me break ground by analyzing 
and criticising the opinion current about India’s unpre¬ 
cedented prosperity under British rule. Little more 
than twelve years ago, our first and greatest Finance 
Minister, Mr. Wilson, in his speech in the Legislative 
Council, observed, Sir, it is imdoubted that, at the 


present time, India enjoys a prosperity far beyond 
comparison with any former times. * * * As a proof 
of this, let me refer to our Exports and Imports. I 
hold in my hand official returns, which exhibit the 
amount of our Exports and Imports in each year since 
1834. ♦ * • Well, Sir, in 1834-35 Ihe total of our 
Exports to all parts was only £ 7,993,420 ; in 1858-59 
it was no less than £ 26,989,000; and in the present 
year it will be considerably more. Again, Sir, in 1834- 
35 the value of our Imports into India was only 
£4,261,100; in 1858-59 it was no less than £21,366, 


447 ; and in the present‘year it will exceed £24,000,000. 
* * * In the face of evidence of this kind, can any one 
doubt tliat all classes in India are in a state of prosperity 
um)aralleled at any former time?”* In a lecture, on the 
“ Industrial Economy of India,” delivered by Mr. Bever¬ 
ley, at the Canning Institute, in 1870, it has been re¬ 
marked that “ the trade of India on an average of the 
last five years is upwards of 86 millions of pounds 
sterling. A hundred years ago, under the fostering 
care of the East India Company, it was scarcely two 
millions. In tlie face of these figures will any one 
presume to say that the countiy h^ suffered from its 
connection with the British rule ?”f In the Supplement 
to the Gazette of India, of the Ifith November 1872, 
it is stated that “the foreign trade of India in 1871-72 
was remarkably prosperous. Indeed, excepting the 
aggregate for the years 1863-64, 1864-65, ana 1865-66, 


• Budget Speech of 1860. 

t Bep^ of the Canniug lustiUite for Sessioiis 1868>69 and 1869-70. 
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when the exports of raw cotton atitfiined their highest 
figures, especioUy in value, the grand total of last year’s 
imports and exports combinea is the highest yet re¬ 
corded.” Nothing is more common to hear thiai 
remarks in this strain upon the thousand and one bene¬ 
fits derived from British administration,” and the great 
material prosperity of India therefrom. But how for 
such remarks are well-founded, is a question which has 
never been raised and subjected to the least scrutiny 
or examination before the tribunal of public opinion. 
Indeed, all prima fade evidence seems to bear out the 
truth of the above statements. The fiicts and figures 
quoted, are correct beyond challenge. Judging from 
the apparent grandeur covering the land, it can hardly 
admit of a doubt that the agriculture of India has 
received an impetus and acquired a (\evclopmcnt to 
which the history of our ancestors furnishes no parallel, 
that its commerce has multiplied a thousand-fold from 
what it was in the days of the “ Periplus”—and that it 
has gained in opulence and splendour, compared with 
which the magnificence of early Hindoo or mediaeval Mus¬ 
sulman India sinks into insigmficance. From the immense 
increase in the products of our soil, the numerous ports 
that have sprung up on our sea-boards, the thousands of 
vessels annually frequenting those ports, the enormous 
growth of our export* trade, the steady increase in the 
influx of foreign imports, and the unjirecedented aug¬ 
mentation of our revenue, Englishmen may well be 
disposed to take a complacent view of the present, 
and feel a glow of pride in pointing to the culmination 
of India’s prosperity, and ^aim credit from the civlilij!- 
ed world on the result. Looking from the English 
stand point, the state of things now certainly contrasts 
fevourably with all previous instances of the kind, 
and the conclusions arrived at are incontrovertible. 
This is one way of viewing the matter. But let us 
shift our ground to^e native stand-point. The scene 
is changed. The prospect wears a Afferent character 
altogether. It is denuded of aU its charms. There is no 
grater or more pernicious fallacy than that which lurks 
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in the proposition of India’s “ unparalleled prosperity” 
under present regime. 1 admit the increase of the 
national harvest. I admit the expansion of trade—^the 
high figures attained by our exports and imports. But I 
take leave to doubt that their net results have been at all 
favourable to our nation. India under the English re¬ 
minds me of the fabled mountain-cavem, in the tales of 
Scheherzade, which was filled with valuable merchand¬ 
ise, and gold and silver ingots in great heaps, but the 
door of which remained closed to all excepting the few 
who were in the secret of the words “open Sesame ” and 
“ shut SesameJ* It is the Englishmen who enjoy all the 
fruits of the marvels said to have been wrought, and who 
keep to themselves as much of the wealth of this country 
as it is j)ossible for them to keep. India has been no 
gainer from the improved state of things. The fact is that 
Englishmen are so accustomed to speak, as if they were 
the only people and the whole body of the people who 
inhabit tliis country, and the' advancement ,of whose in¬ 
terests and welfare constitute the advancement of the in¬ 
terests and welfare of India. To disabuse the public 
mind, the question raised here for consideration is, 
whether the prosperity of India is to be understood as 
identical with the prosperity only of the few alien Euro¬ 
peans who happen to make it their temporary abode, or 
of the great body of its native population ? The true 
meaning of the phrase is very much necessary to be ascer¬ 
tained in order to come to a just and final decision on the 
point. The daily experiences of life impress no fact 
jnorc forcibly upon the mind than that it is the Europeans, 
and not the Indians, who ^monopolize all the sources of 
profit from which any good can result to tliis country. 
The maritime trade, from the expansion of which the pros¬ 
perity so much boasted of is said to have mainly sprung, 
is found to be almost entirely in the hands of a few 
English sojourners. Now, if India is to be regarded as 
made only for its rulers, and not for the ruled, if the 
commerce carried on by Englishmen is to be un¬ 
derstood as implying no other than the- commerce 
of the Indians, then 1 pack off and retire from the aren^ 
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of controversy. But I cannot confound the two, irter 
concilahle intereats as one and the same. I cannot 
persuade myself to believe that India and “ all the 'good 
tliat it inherits,” are mode for a few official Engus];!- 
men and independent Britons. I cannot ignore the in¬ 
terests of 200 millions of human beings, forming the 
great body of its })opulation. I cannot call that to be 
the tnie prosperity of India, which is largely enjoyed by 
an infinitesimal-number of aliens, and scarcely at all by 
the children of the soil. It is the fashion always to hold 
the bright side of the jncture of Indian society to view. 
The diirk side of that picture presents a ragged, toiling, 
and uncomfortable mass of humanity, the individual 
units of wliich are obliged to be content just with their 
bread, with kecfung their body and soul together. 
Nothing serves so well to expose the fallacy of the 
declarations commonly made,s as for the same per¬ 
sons to spesik, almost in the same breath, of the pros¬ 
perity and the poverty of India—of her opulence and 
her want of capital—of her aggrandizement and her 
inability to raise money under exigencies or for public 
objects. Manifest as are the appropriations of her re¬ 
venue, her commerce, and her industries, how can a 
person agree wdth those who assert that India has pros¬ 
pered under English inile. Rather has that rule effect¬ 
ed a complete reversal of her ancient economic potation. 
Without the well-being of the greatest number the 
material prosperity of a nation must be a m 3 d;h—^an 
illusion—^an absurdity. 

India, described from a native p()ipt of view, pre¬ 
sents a veiy^ different picture from the India presented 
in Budgets, Blue-books, official rct)Oi't«, and the works 
of officially-inspired writers. Till now the question 
of the effect of British rule upon the prosperity and 
contentment of the )[)eople of this country, has been 
judged and decided from one-sided views, and the SuV 
ject is B}u*oudcd in a veil of conventional notions which 
have become stereotyped. Dazzled hy the superfit^ 
lustre aroupd them, and incompetent to suggest . the 
tvue (gnomic policy for Ipdia, the Natives hithe^ 
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accepted the views of their superiors upon trust, with- 
out any exercise of criticism or judgment. They 
blindly rested their belief in them as it were in a com¬ 
mercial Veda. But day by day the light of intelli¬ 
gence is clearing up the fog in their minds. They are 
daily experiencing the access of common sense into 
their heads. The more they are being furnished in 
the upper story, the more the truth of the fact of 
“ a steady narrowing process to pauperization” is 
being felt home by them. Under this change in their 
convictions they find “the wonderful prosperity of 
India” to be a fiction, and keenly feel the commercial 
injustice done to them by England. They now see 
with their own eyes, and not, through spectacles borrowed 
as of yore, from men in jxiwer. They now think for 
themselves, and exercise their own independent judg¬ 
ment. The yausible sentiments which hitherto influ¬ 
enced public opinion, no longer faitlifuUy represent 
the views and feelings of their nation. However the 
eulogistic utterances of their legislators and financiers 
may throw a halo of romance over the subject, the 
suffering natives are nevertheless conscious of a certain 
unreality in the picture called up by them. They have 
detected the hollowness of the “ unexampled prosperity” 
which has passed into a bye-word of the Indian cabinet, 
and the motto of the Indian counting-house. It is in name, 
but not in fact. The picture of it, so often drawn in the 
sunniest and rosiest colors, has been disenchanted in 
their rision ; and the native popular mind is made up 
to, and convinced ofi the fact that the so called expan¬ 
sion of the trade of India has resulted in no success 
to them. The wonders said to have been achieved, 
and so eloquently expatiated upon, have in truth 
been followed by a reaction in the opposite direction, 
and signs not to be mistaken indicate rather the grow¬ 
ing wretchedness than the prosperity of the nation. 
Far from appreciating the immense change in the state 
of things around them, they question the merit of 
the commerdal jjJolicy wlfich has hitherto been at work, 
and regard it as on insidious evil which has noiselessly 
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effiiced all their arts and crafts, and brought on an 
abject dependence upon foreign industry. They have 
passed the noviciate, and are no longer imposed upon 
by a delusive siij)erticiality. No more do “ sound and 
fury” take them in. They now probe the matter to its 
bottom. The mere an*ay and pomp of figures does not 
convince them. “ The inference of soundness from mere 
high figures or simple activity in trade,” says tlfe Bmgaleey 
“ may bo as fallacious as that of sound liealth from the 
active circulation of blood without reference to the age, 
sex, and other circumstances of the person.”* It is only 
lately lhat correct ideas of the prosperity of India have 
begun to prevail amongst them, and that a cliange of a 
state of things so prejudicial to their interests has been 
earnestly desired. Nothing is more sensibly felt by them 
now-a-days than that the so-called trade of their country, 
is, properly speaking, no trade of India. Jletwcen a 
trade carried on bonafide by the Indians, and a trade 
carried on by the Europeans, they make a broad distinc¬ 
tion. They have discovered that the so-called trade of 
India benefits only a few Ibreigners, and not the mass of 
their nation ; and they refuse to place any more contidence 
in the official assurances. Jt is not a fonsst of shipping, 
or knots of crowded carts in thoroughfares, or a hot 
haste in the loading and unloading of vessels at the jetties, 
or exports and imports standing at high figures, that truly 
indicates the opulence of a nation. They arc no better 
than pnnm fade evidences, from which one cannot be 
sure of coming to accurate conclusions. The true crit(»rioii 
to judge.by of the prosperity of India, is the degree in 
; wliich the natives of the country arc found to participate 
in the proceeds arising from its several sources of iiicomc, 
and the store of capital accumulated in their hands. The 
principal sources of a country’s wealth are its labour, its 
agricultural and mineral produce, its own independent 
manufactures and commerce, and its territorial revenue, 

: or offices. From none of these sources of national income, 
excepting that of labour, does any nati^ie derive more 


* The Jtengalcc of the 7th. DecemW, 1872. 
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than a nominal advantage. The legislation of the present 
Indiaii Government is all in the direction of encouraging 
English enterprise, and securing to the Europeans every 
adx'aiitage as a practical monopoly, while to India the 
existing system has been positively ruinous. Let mo 
take up the case of the Indian agriculturist. He has bet¬ 
tered his position in no respect, notwithstanding that the 
j>roducto ot our soil have so immensely increased, and 
there has grown uj) a gigantic trade around him. He is 
still as wretched and degraded as at any tune before, and 
toils as ever unfrt;ed from the bondage of the money¬ 
lender, or unrelieved from his Sipialor, want, and misery, 
leather the sphere of his action has been narrowed, 
lie lias gradually been evicted from all the rich fields 
in his province, and ])ushed hito a corner. Various 
as are the • commodities exported from tliis coun¬ 
try, little more is now grown purely by the In¬ 
dian ryot tlian food-grains, seeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
and jute, articles that more imixise by their bulk than 
make a substantial return. The grow’th of all the valu¬ 
able stajilcs has been a])propriatcd by the Europeans, 
who possess the best filatures of silk, who owm the lar¬ 
gest number of indigo factories iii the land, and who 
carry on tlie cultivation of Indian tea. They virtually 
oominand and control the growth of our cotton. True, 
it is the product of native labour, but labour upon wliicb, 
not the native husbandman, but the foreign capitalist 
ami the foreign shipper build their edifices of fortune. 
There is the cultivation of opium, than which there is 
not at present a more prolific source of return among 
all the numerous products of Indian agriculture. But it 
is well know'll to be a close moiio[)oly of the State. 
Very often it is consolingly referred to as bringing in a 
lieavy sum to the Inman exchequer. But although 
India is indebted to British rule for tlie most part, for this 
large tnbute fi’om China, it is nevertheless the fiact that • 
not a single poppy-grower or opium-manufacturer in 
Bcliar or Benarss, is better off than his neighbours in 
point of domicile or living. But the tribute from China 
lightens tlie burdens of the Indian taxpa 3 ’'e]^^ it will 
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aaid. If the taxpayer had any control over the receipts 
and dishursements of liis country’s revenue the argument 
would certaiidy be convincing : the tribute vv'ould be 
a gain to the people of India and be felt as such—^it woiihi 
afford genuine relief. But what is the diflcrence of a 
few millions to those who are compelled year after year 
to j)ay for the increasing extravagance and wasteful¬ 
ness of an irresponsible but powerful de8pf>tism. Such 
is the boasted development and inqwovcment of tlie 
agricultural resources,—an irnj^rovoment from wljich no 
benctit has fallen to the share of the agiicultural people! 
The rc(!c*ut returns of the Census of the Bower Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, may afford a basis tor an approximate 
calculation of the whole agricultural population of India. . 
Taking the agricultural class , of Bengal at Bl,000,000,* 
out of a population of 06,000,000, the ])roportiou given 
by 200,000,000, is near 40,000,000, for all India. There 
is. besides this, the class of agricultural labourers. Tnaking 
24,000,000, by the same mcKle of calculation. 1’hc two 
numbers make a total of 04,000,000. "J'his vast mass 
of humanity is without any visible signs of improvement 
in their condition. They arc scarcely in better circum- 
r stances now in point of enlightenment, or the means 
ntbr the redress of their wrongs, than under previous 
fcGoveriiments. Let but the dumb millions of the Indian 
^ ryotry find a tongue, an<l the bollowness of the fact of 
their standing well as compared with the past generations 
would be laid bare. “ By the cimfessioii of the latest 
authority, they are reduced to the lowest ])oiiit at whkh 
existence can be maintained. Penury, with all i'^s atten¬ 
dant privations, when the season is good, and }>iiicUing 
want bordering on destitution, when the .seiison is had, 
are the only alternatives of tlie ryots’ lot.”f The Indian 

• *• Half r»f them are MahomeilanR, half the reinaiml»‘i‘ an* alKfri^ueK, 
outca.sles from IliiKhiMm. Itrahmou amJ uethinj? in parlicular.”—'I'he lion'ble 
Oeorge CumptK-ll, C. S., !>. C. L.. antlior of J^ia in all the Ten see, aiHi of 
nmnerous sohenUM for the reconstmetioa of Oovoruincnt, Society ain}. the imli- 
virliial in India; of and Piirnres, f»f the lievolution in Kengal, and of 
divcKie Minn lets I.ettcrs and Orders on watters Bengalee and tliiuga in general. 
'WJe Letter "to Qovcmnient of India rccoiumendiug sill)pruM>iou of the Both 
or Car of Jagaminth.—P. D. 

* I Torrens' Ewpin in Ati^ 
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]>«asantry have known no augmentation of comfort—^no 
diminution of miHeir. I’hey nave been likened to leeches 
—“ no socmer full than squeezed dry.’^ Their augmented 
produce has served only to meet augmented taxes. 

Tlie iiiiiKjral resources of the country have not yet 
received the attention they deserve. Those that have been 
develop(id, are all worked and utilized by the Europeans, 
f M one solitary instance is a native gentleman known to 
work a colliery iit Searsolc. The vast resources in native 
iron and copper, and other metals, are all lying itUe and 
neglected under the flood of imports from England and 
Australia. 

'J'he enormous ex])ansion of Indian commerce under 
iiritish rule, is a ])liraso which finds frequent employment 
in the speeches and writings of men in this country. Jhit 
tlui t erm Indian made use of has no meaning at all, and 
makes the ])hrase altogether ahsnrd and deceptive. Jt 
may have* a meaning in the mouths of the Anglo-Indians, 
who (^arry on that commerce, and reap all its benefits. It 
has no meaning whatever in the mouths of the Natives, 
w’ho take no part in that commerce. Surely that com¬ 
merce ought not rightly to be called Indian, which is not 
carried on by the Indians themselves, which does not ac¬ 
cumulate and einadate ca})ital in India, and which does not 
contribute to its enrichment. There exists no commerce 
producing these results, properly to deserve the name 
Indian. To call it so, is to use a misnomer. The so-called 
Indian commerce is all a fiction for our nation. The only 
fact about which there, can be no dispute, is the groavtli of 
a demand for certain articles, siich as jute, oil-seeds, and 
opium, which did uot exist before, and under which 
demand those articles are now extensively cultivated and 
produced. This is, strictly s})eaking, development of Indian 
agi’iculture, and not expansion of Indian commerce. India 
has a home-trtide of its own, but not any maritime trade. 
The profit of her commodities ceases to India the mo¬ 
ment they are sold off in the port of shipment. They no 
more bring an^ return to a native, but to the foreign 
shipper. There is scarcely a Native merchant or ship 
owner, no Native voyager or supercargo, no Native 
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Insurance office, no Native Iknk, and no Native agency in 
foreign markets, the operations of all which macliinery 
can truly be said to txnistitute Indian commerce, and 
from which am accrue any real prosjKTity to India. Tlje 
Indians have long retired *fi*om the sea, ainl the carrying 
tnule that was once in their hands has passed away into 
thostj of the Europeans. They suffered a partial loss of 
it first from the rivalry of the Arabians, and next from 
the competition of tlie ^‘ortuguese, the Dntcli, and tluj 
other European nations, on the discovery of tlie new 
trade-route round the Ca]>e. Jhit it was wliolly tak(*n 
over nf) sooner tlie East India Coinjauiy ol)tained political 
control over India. Considcre<l in a Inn; cumimjrcial 
liglit, many of the ex}H)rts of our country, are “not 
exclianged in the course of barter, but is tak(‘n away 
without any return or payment whatsoever.” The trade 
in our best raw-silk, indigo, Jac-dye, Hhell-tae, and tea, is 
carried on without any purchase and ]»ayn»ent. 'Phose 
staples are grown or nuinufactured and taken out of India 
by foreigners, who retain all the profits in their country. 
"1^) look at the question from another iMjint, no country can 
]>rosper unless it inqswts more than it exports. Ihit India 
is the only tinhapj>y country wliose exports are out of 
all propf>rtion to her imjwjrts. She exj)orts now some- 
■where near £(>.5,000,000, but iin|K>rts no more than 
£42,000,000. Let us take into ctmsideration the, result 
of the last 11 years, during which “the cxjKjrt of India,” 
says Mr. Eaw’cett, “ amounted to £541,000,000, and the 
imports to only £311,000,000, leaving the enormous 
balaiice of £230,000,000, due to the country. 'That had 
been partly liquidated by an excess of im[M»rt of treasure 
over export of £170,000,000. The remaining £(»0,000,000, 
might probably be taken as some measure of the sum 
which India had to pay to England for the expenses of 
Government, for pensions, salaries, and other sources of 
the Home income to residents in tliis country.”* Here is 
a yawning gulf, wdiich is widening every j ear. Instead 
of a flow of money into the country, there is a continuous 


* Fawcett’s speech on the Indian Budget, 6tli Augiuit in 1872, 
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iiiKlor-ciirrcnt of drain. This drain first set in from thfe 
time wIuMi “ tiie Knst India Ooinpaiiy kept aside a portion 
of the Indian Uevenuo” fi>r their commercial investinciits. 


M«)ney then i»asRed out through a single channel, but it 
now |)ours away through a thousand outlets. Far from 
])rospering, our country evidently suffers from its export 
tra<le, “what is tantamount to an annual j)lunder” of some 
.£2.'),000,000,—tlic sum made by the balance of trade due 
to her. There is, therefore, no gr^t.er fallacy than to infer 
from the liigh figures at which our exjK)rts stand that 
they add an annual increment to our national wealth,— 
or to call that commerce Indian which swells the purse 
of Knglarid, and brings no grist to the Indian mill. There 
cannot be a greater anomaly than that commerce, should 
expand, but no increiise of thistoms revenue should fidlow. 
l^ook at the vast (histoms revenue of England, and 
compare with it the paltry sum realized by Jmlia. Though 
her commerce has doubled or trebled since 1884, her 


customs revenue does not show the same proportionate 
increase, but stands almost stationary. 

With regard to the so-much talked of Tiniwts, to 
view them as proofs of our prosjjcritv is at variance with 
common sense, and with the acknoAvledgcid truths of eco- 
ramiical science. Thev arc exotics which yield no fruit 
to India, but to Manciicster, IMrmingham, and Ohesliire. 
T\» regard them in their true light, is to regard them not 
as a blessing, but as a curse, which has culminated in the 
ruin of our national industry and home-made manufactures. 
Ni) untruth is more strenuously sought to be impressed 
upon our minds than that we form an agricultural nation. 
Such a misre]>resentation is impeached and scouted by all 
history. From time immemorial India 1ms never been a 
consumer of foreign goods and manufactures. She is the 
cradle of all the ])rinci})al arts wliich minister to the well¬ 
being of mankind. The rest of the world is her pupil in 
them. It is she who manufactured for other nations, 
while none manufactured for her. But by a mischievous 
inversion of that order of things, she is now a dependent 
upon foreign looms and forges for her supply. Her own 
rich mineral resources lie neglected, while sie buys iroa 
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and copiKjr from other countries. Her own raw cotton is 
all taken away from her, wdiile she has to buy back the 
self-same cotton in the sliape of made material. Every 
civilized country in the wt>rld is now striving to develop 
its own independent industry, while one manufacture 
after another is being crushed out of India under the 
destructive system of our ruling jiower. The arts and 
manufactures of a country form to it an iniiKirtant source 
of wealth. Without them, there is no digestion and as¬ 
similation of the gold and silver flowitig into it from 
outside commerce. TJiey disaj^pcar in a receding ebb- 
tith* from its dependence on foreign industry. The ac¬ 
count is sijuared, and the nation tirids itself in the same 
position from which it started. Thus India sells raw 
cotton to Manchester at lls. 20 the uiuniid, but having to 
buy that cotton buck again in the shaj)e of Shirtings or 
Jaconets, at nearly a ru[)ee ])er jK)und, or hbout Hs. 80 
the maund, * she finds very little money left to her in the 
end. J n the ]>rese.nt high market of the staple, India rcafm 
from her cotton some 1^15,000,000, from wliich slierejiays 
i;i0,000,000, for licr being a cusUmier of Manchester 
'fwist and Piece-goods. Ihit wlien cotton once more sees 
its old prices, and its exjwrt comes to nil, there wdll be 
nj)tliing to conijicnsale for the heavy loss to India arising 
from her purchase of foreign goods. The richest country 
is that which has to sell every thing, to others, and buy 
nothing from them. Such once was the economic x»ositioii 
whicli India occupie<l. Judging from this jwint of view, 
the £42,000,000, to which our imiK)rts have shot up, 
speak rather of a decrease tlian increase in India’s profits— 
rather of her progressive impoverishment than enrich¬ 
ment. 

There remains now the item of revenue to guage 
tlie prosperity or decline of India. True, her territfmal 
revenue has now reached a figure which it never did at 
any time in its post history. In the most palmy days of 
the Moguls, it was 32 crores. It now, exceeds 50 crores 

—a sum raised only by the first-class Powers in the 

-:---—__... . . 

* This is alwHt tin* average of Wldtcs and Greys of all kinds, takinir an 

piece to sell at Ite. S^. . ^ 
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Avorld. Iiut the revenue of a country- is never fructuous 
witlxmt a recofi^iition of tlie f»;ive-and-take principle. 
Here only the first and better-half of that princi])le is 
fo]lo\v(Ml. Money is raised from the people of which only 
jin infinitositual portion ever finds its way back again 
into their hands. The cliief and lucrative posts are all 
filled by hhiropeans, who are gorged with public money, 
'file Natives ask for bread, and receive a stone. It is 
the Kiiropean Civil Service, the European Army, tlie 
Euro])ean »Insti(;es, Engineers, Doctors, Schoolniasters, 
Clergymen, 11 ail way-proprietors, and Eund-liolders that 
almost wholly absorb and eat uj) the vast sum, leaving 
at tluj most but a tithe 1‘or the Natives, who are soured 
at the small share of the loaves and fishes of the State 


fallijig to their lot. The truth of tliis fact becomes at 
once obvious from the ruling of Mr. Campbell for the 
Native Civil Service to begin with tlje sum of Rs. 25 per 
mensem, or from the recent saying of Sir Rhilip Wude- 
honse that “ the British Government will not impose 
taxation u|)on the people of this country in order to 
give salaries as high to Natives as to European officials”* 
—which is as much as to say that tax the Natives not 
for themselves, hut for the Juiropeans. Not more is the 
outlawry from offiee deprecated than the effects of the 
absenteeism of the Hritish Government. Look at the 


enormous remittance of KJ erorcs of rujices for the Home 
Charges, annually draining and disappearing from the 
country never to return to.it again. “There is not only 
the ]>lain and ]>alpahle drain of the Home Charges to 
sustain, hut a i*easeless, unseen, stream of private retnit- 
taucos of savings and fortunes to aggravate its pressure. 
The salaries paid out of taxes, and the fortunes saved 
thtTefroin, or made in private enterprise by merchants 
and ]>lanters, are never spent upon the soil where they 
are t'arned, but are traiisjiorted to another country as fast 
as they are realized.”! “ Nineteen twentieths of our 
taxes,” says Mr. Torrens, ‘‘are animally, monthly, It 


* S|Kic«'h made at *tlK‘ Convdcntion of the Bombay Unirersity, ou 14 (ii 
J'^ebniniy, 1H73. 

t Engbud a Fraanci.'d Kelaiions with IntUa by R. Knight. • 
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might almost be suit! daily re-»pent amongst us ; while 
of the revenues of India a large portion is exp«»rted hither 
to furnish us with extra means of comfort and of luxury. 
The manure is thus eontinuall}' withdrawn from eastei*« 
iields to enrich the island gardens of the West. It has 
been variously estimated that, irresj>ective of interest on 
debt, six, seven, and even eight millions a year are drawn 
from India to be sj>ent by Knglishmen either there or at 
home. The process of exhaustion may be slow, but it is 
.sure. Science, skill, care, invention, may devise means 
of compensatioji, and when they are applied systemati¬ 
cally ainl ])ermanently, we sliall be able to incaHure their 
value. P»ut is there any pretence for saying that lujy 
attempt of the kind has ever been made, or is etlieiently 
making now ? We have laid the people and the l*rinecH 
(*f India under tribute, and after a centiu’v of varied 
ex[)erimeiits, the. only limit of exaction seems to be tlie. 
physical capacity of the yield.”* Under the Mahometlans 
or the Mahrattas, every rupee either^plundered. extorte<l, 
or levied from the ryots, remained in the land, to eoim*. 
back to them again at st)mo time or otluir. Ihit there 
has ensued an abstraction of cn])ita] from India since 
IToT, under wliich she is now left but an (unply shell. 
lit)w much more would the worhl, that is agape with 
wonder at the unheard-of sum of 10 hundnut crorcs re¬ 
cently subscribed to the French Loan for the (ierman 
War Iiideinnity, be struck to learn the amount which has 
been exacted and abstracted away from Imlia from that 
year downi to the }>rosent day. It was calculated at 40 
crores by llurkc down to tlie year of Warren Hastings’ 
impeachment. It has been calculated' >»y Mr. Robert 
Knight at 21 hundred crores, tfiking only the principal 
items. The accurato (Omoimt is almost inexpressible V)y 
figures yet knowm in arithmetic. It is fabulous, h'orraer- 
ly the land-revenue was Uiken in kind. But tlie Ftiglish 
have substitutcfl and .set up a demand in coin. 1’he prin¬ 
ciple of (‘quality in taxation is strictly acted u{H>n, but 
the princi|de of erpiality in emolument oi; money-making 
is i^orcjd wholesale. 

• Empite in AniA.. ~ 
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Nor has tiiuch profit accrued to our country from 
what I may term tlie secotulary sources of a nation’s in¬ 
come. The leariicti ])rofc;ssiou8 make a rich field, but 
fi*om which it is the Europeans who gather the largest 
harvest. It is tlu^y who keep to themselves the most 
valuable appointments, enjoy the largest ])ractice, and 
charge the heaviest commissions and fees. No native 
lawyer, attorney, schoolmaster, editor, litterateur, en¬ 
gineer, artist, or doctor has yet turned a rich man. The 
Banks are all in the hands of the Europeans. The prin¬ 
cipal hnikcrs are Eiiropt'ans. The Ilailways belong to 
European (Nanpanies. The Gas Gompany is European. 
The public arcliitecture is built and repaired by Eiiro- 
peauH. The public advertisements and printing are given 
to the Euro]>eans. The very University Courses are pub¬ 
lished by Euj.'oi)ean IxKkksellers. The very Native Ilos- 
pital is being erected by European builders. In India, 
which way y>u turn, it is the European making money 
that meets t!ie eye. There is no r<M»ui or verge for the 
Natives,—no ]>rizc, patronage, or prospect fin* them. 
'rh(‘y are studiously ke})t in the back-ground—at arm’s 
length—^and Ixyond a certain range of the rich preserves 
of the heav('n-l)oni. This u'orUt its made for Corsar, 
Tfu if should be (toutent with being Deputies, and Subor¬ 
dinates, and llonoranes. The best of them must be 
no ))etter than Honorary Magistrates, Honorary Munici¬ 
pal Deputy Cliairinen,* HoTiorary Legislative Member.s, 
and Ht»norarv (\>uneillors. Keramdovn is assigned for the 
rest. Within the four lM)iindaries of that region, and the 
nether ofiic^es, must the mass satisfy the cravings of their 
ambition, atid remunerate their talent and industrj.'. 
Thus lar shalt thev g<i, and no farther. Tlie aggrandize- 
ment of u Native is th<; exception, and not the rule. 
There is a graduated scale of honors for his nation, but 
without any JJertmitfcrs or Jaghiree. f Truth is stranger 

* Situ'P ttiis hns Ihvii in typi*, th** port, of Municipal Deputy Chtunnan of 
('aloona has ta-cn jj-iTcii to a Native gentleman ou pay. 

t (Jorreetly .Brahmafur. It is as well to infcHrm the non-Indian Tender that 
firuhmattar iin> or n^nt free lands, bo nailed from being nrij^atly 
granted to Brahmansi f-n- niaintcnauc*.'. generally hs rewajd of learning and'mepit. 
•/agAifj. which may or may not be rent-free, are considerable estates origymUj 
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tban fiction—^the very KhiUauts have to be paid for by 
their recipients ! 

The only sources 6*010 which India derives an un¬ 
doubted ])rotit, are Labour and Land. The labour market 
remains intact to her chiltlren, uninvaded by the foreigner. 
Tlicy owe this non-interference, however, not to the ten¬ 
der mercies of a paternal (loverument, but to the Indian 
aSm«, that keeps out all Saheb diggers, and bricklayers, 
and coolies, from tlie land. Our labouring classes are 
now decidedly in better circumstances than in the days * 
of impressment and scanty wages. The Jiunniah^ or 
moncy-l^iders, also form a class that is the creation of 
the Hritis'h regime. Our laiul-owners, tf>o, are, many of 
them, monied men. If there is any class to represent 
the wealth of our country, it is the Zondn<lars ami Ta- 
lookdars who have thrived under tin? I’ermancnt Settle¬ 


ment. Hut the iiapiisition of wealth even in this depart¬ 
ment has to be made, in many instances, not without the 
tug of war. Kver since Lord William Hcntinek removed 
their disability to hold lands, many Putnees, Ourputnecs, 
and Ijaras, have piissed into the Iiands of Europeans, who 


have virtually become admitred to such landed (^states 
and interests. And the only fat jieojile left for prey, 
have at last been marked out and doomed. With tne 


utmost casuistical finesse has the narrow end of the 


w*cdge been driven, which is to sl^atter the fabric of 
their grandeur. 

Thus, with the excejition of Land and Labour, there 
is no other source—^agriculture, commerce, hanking, manu¬ 
factures, office, or profession, from w'hich there accrues 
any increment to the indigenous estate and national 
wealth of India, to justify the prevjiiling opinion of its 
growii^ prosperity. Instead of accumulation of capital^ 
there is a depletion. Instead of i^groodizement, there 
is decay. The Kohinoor is gone, ’'ilie trea.suries of the 
ancient Princes of the land have been emptied. The 


gnmted cbieflj m revrards of mpritorioos serrioeg. The holdont of bo^ theae 
kinds of gnats, from their heredltfti7 independence, arettumg the most honoiable 
daaset of the Indian community—^thc couniij'e backbone—>but the BtiiiMli Dead 


of ttffim and redneed those whom ithai mlucUuitly spared. 
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lioarded wealth of ages has disappeared. The gentry live 
merely from hand to mouth. The peasantry are as much 
poverty- stricken as ever. The greater the exports, the 
larger hecomes tlie balance of trade due to India. The 
more the influx t)f imports, the less abiding of money 
there is in the land. The higher the taxation, the higher 
rise the annual roinittances. In the words of Mr. Geddes,. 
“the progressive defertilising of the fields, the progressive 
<leterioration of the cattle, the progressive impoverishment 
ol* the pef)ple, sui*li are the ghastly results of all this 
commercial cx]H>liation of the Indian provinces. The 
very beasts of burden and the lifeless soil itself fire made 
to feel the rigour of English taxcation.”* Here then, is 
submitted the counter-case for consideration. Here is a 
rebutter to the official reports and representations. From 
the evidence adduced, it would )>e no paradox to say that 
the position oT Iiulia in respect of we^dth w’as, in by-gone 
times, really solid compared wdth the position she now 
occupies. It Avas then the “sink of precious metals.” Tlie 
force of facts and figures brought forward in official 
speeches, is nullified by the truth of the pauperization 
and wretchedness cropping up on all sides. The prospe¬ 
rity laid stress upon, is as much consoling to our nation 
as is, the sight of water beyond reach to a thirsty fever- 
stricken patient, or the Avarmth of a light-house lamp to 
amimbed cold man buffeted by the waves. It may be 
W)ni[>arcd to Ferdousi’s “ sea Avithout a bottom or snore, 
in Avhich we may fish long, but shall never find a pearl.” 
Prosperity and studied exclusion fi*om every source of 
gain cannot co-exist. Prosperity to be a real and wide¬ 
spread national blessing, must be shared bv all classes 
and sects, and not by a fiivoured few. “ India for India” 
must be the policy, before the land can overflow with 
milk and honey, ^There is as little truth in the current 
opinion of India’s prosperity, as in that of its being 
burdensome possession to the British cromi.” The power 
and prestige of England are all from that possession,. 
Unless the fertility of Nature had stood good by India, 


* Calcatu Review, JauuAij, 1873, 
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phe would have by this time drifted into bankruptcy. 
iJnless there had been no new wealth-crentinjjf products 
to hold equal the balance between her gains and losses,— 
between reproduction and destruction, the milch cow, 
which she is described to be to England, would have 
sunk long before this under her being milked dry. 
Doubtless the nation now rea})s a doubled or trebled 
harvest. •But it has neither augmented the comforts, nor 
lessened the miseries of Indian peasant life. There i$ 
'■* plenty of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing,— 
but the gamers contain only Smut and stubble.” Doubt¬ 
less there has been expansion of trade, as attested by 
high figures, since 18v}4. But that trade has neither 
increased our (^ustoms revenue to help us in our finan¬ 
cial difficulties, nor in anywise improved the p>sition of 
our nation. The ))rocess that is going on, is to rebuild 
what has been undermined,—to reproduce Aifhat lias been 
abstracted. There is unquestioned moral and intellectual 
elevation under British dis[>ensation, but no maUrkd 
prospeiitj/. First point out the source from which it 
ensues, .aud then it is to be aciknowledged. The dead 
Icvfd policy that grinds a butterfly U];>ou a wheel, 
emphatkially gives the lie to that prosperity. The great 
scarcity of capital felt in India, contradicts it. The 
truth is, that with high prices for food, and increased 
wages, and commerce all in foreign hands, and domestic 
mauuibetures gone, and a pauperizing system of rule, 
the condition of India now is such tliat, instead of its 
forming a matter for congratulation and legitimate exul¬ 
tation, or exciting thankfulness in our'minds and hope 
; in our breasts, if; ought, on the contrary, to. cause the 
gravest alarm to all her true well-wishers. If there is 
one delusion current in India, it is the delusion of its 
prosperousness. 

In the light of facts shed upon the subject, the 
The raiject of th» Value of the commercial statistics com- 

monly cited, is well seen. They prove 
the existence of prosjwrity upon paper, but not in i^ity. 
In the fecer of the drain point^ out, will Any one presume 
te deny that the count^ has not suftered from its con- 
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nection with the BritiBh nation. Loudly then to proclaim 
its material civilization when our great country is being 
sent to perdition, is to utter the most bare-faced cant, 
and platitude, and rhetoric. The wonder is how men in 
high office, conscious as they are of the veiy antithesis of 
prosperity, could ever have been betrayed into talking in 
such fashion. The British, as has been well said, are 
“ alternately to be proud and ashamed of their Empire 
in the East.’^—It is time to dissipate the error involved 
in the opinions forming the settled creed of the country, 
and governing the public mind. Upon the exposition of 
their fallacy depends the prosperous future of India. I 
have referred to all, the principal points for considera¬ 
tion, with as much brevity as is consistent with a clear 
and intelligible demonstration. But it is the particular 
object of this paper to examine in detail the fpiestions of 
India’s Oomiberce and Manufactures, and to advocate a 
change of the Indian Commercial Policy—a policj'’ that 
should abolish all duty ujxm the Exports to enable be- 
hind-hand India to compete with more intelligent nations, 
and that should levy an increased rate of duties upon the 
Imports to rescue her arts and industries from ruin, and 
give to the country, which has been robbed of its liberty, 
a true and substantial glory in exchange. 

It is not a little surprising that a matter of such high 
Thesileiircof (iovpm- importance from fiscal cosiderations, as 
meat on tiu* subject. restoration of our commerce to its 

ancient basis, and the revival of our manufactures, should 
never have suggested itself to the mind of any portion of 
our community: I esm well understand the reason for 
which European politico-economical writers and speakers 
in this country abstain fi'om a truthful witness-bearing 
to the state of Indian trade and industry^ and pressing 
the subject on public attention. It is not because the 
facts ore not within their knowledge, or t^t the truth is 
beyond their powers to penetrate. Not so. To “ give it 
an imderstanding, but no tongue,” is. what they hovo 
adopted by universal consent. Their silence is deliberate. 
It would ^ uncdhventioQa] to indulge in outspoken vievro. 
They are reluctant to give out the truth in the m&tfeee, 
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lest it should operate to the prejudice of their nation. 
They have come to thiscountiy “to get rich/’and'not 
“ to do good to their native fellow-subjects.”* They want 
“ to make the whcde Indian nation subservient, in eve^ 
possible way, to the interests and 'benefits of themselves/ f. 
Never is this fundamental policy lost^sight of in all that 
they legislate, inaugurate, or instruct. There is always 
a mrm unvarying pressure of opinions, from all classes 
of their nation—from Home, from the Press, from the 
coUnting-house, and from the professions,—never to di¬ 
verge from that policy. Under the trammels of this 
narrow traditional iK)]icy, the Government here is pre¬ 
cluded from discharging its functions “with a careful 
regard to right and conscience.” It is restrained from 
acting on enlarged views and benevolent principles. It 
has to govern principally with hopes, proijiises, profes¬ 
sions, fair ^vords, and ostensible good intentions. It has 
to practice equivociitions, and speak in enigmas—to sup* 
press or exaggerate accounts as the occasion requires. 
I'liere is the grand resource to make up deficits from 
increased import duties. But in deference to the inter¬ 
ests of Lancashire, it shirks all enquiry into the condi¬ 
tion of onr native industries. Such a matter has been 
passed over in the Queen’s Proclamation. It is never 
discu.ssed in the Legislature. It is never brought forward 
in the Budget. Holding the notion that our nation is a 
purely agricultural people, the attenlion of our Govern¬ 
ment is directed towards increasing the efficiency and 
productiveness of the soil. Our cattle excite its pity. 
Our rude agricultural implements attract its notice. It 
encourages irrigation. It opens canals. It introduces 
model-farms. It teaches us to grow the best a>tton. It 
promotes agricultural exhibitions. The boasted reforms 
of Mr. Campbell are -dimply intended to degrade our^ 

*In its issae nf UiolOth Janottry, 1873, i\ui E»gh*hman T^smaricod,:— **Av 
Native pa|jer Mi.v6 tliot tlse Kogliidmien who come to this oouiitiy may divided 
into thi^ oiAHsee: oue coiwfme of thoee who come to govern the coaotiK Jiao^ier 
of wjio come to get rich, and * third those a^ose oolj objf^ni oaaaisg 
oatf/to^ good to Uieirnative lello«r>«QhjiBct». Uow ](paaj aie there'of i|^- 
UAter we wonder T The Editor means iM miiBh as to say that there ^ w> 
Bw^UlimaB.-n la Bpldom that we meet with aiu^ wStattoes of haadid atowsl. 

ytteOm ois Indian ABain, hy the fionoonihie F. J. Store. 
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nation into husbandmen, and field surveyors, and brick¬ 
layers. How he is fussy in all other matters, but pro¬ 
foundly silent on the point of encouraging our manu¬ 
factures. “It is strange,” says the Hindoo Patiiotj “that 
the Bengal Government, which is noisy m other matters, 
does not say a word about questions which affect so 
seriously the material prospects of the people.” in our. 
Schools of Industry are taught only Painting, Sculpture, 
i'astiug, and such other fancy-arts. But iesthetic im¬ 
provements wrongly take the precedence of materialistic 
improvements. The development of native commercial 
and manufacturing talent is never deemed worth a thought. 
The ruin of our.piece-goods trade and iron-trade never 
toiiclies the conscience or coinpnnetion of our Goveni- 
luent. Manchester and Birmingham have laid down the 
routine for ij—and India is treated as an outlying field 
for the supply of raw materials to the workslio])s of tlfi)se 
places, liic appointment of a member of Commerce in,the 
India Council or the creation of the “Department of 
Agriculture, Uevenue, and Commerce,” may be j)ointcd 
out to ns fi>r our comfort. But we cannot allow ourselves 
ti> be deceived or lulled into composure by those facts, 
wlien they jire not in the true interests of the sons of India. 
The first has not been established with view to open 
a maritime career for the Natives, to call forth their 
nautical i^ourage, and train them to be a sea-going 
people. 'I'he second is intended to teach us no more than 
to dig, and it can be of little service when the trath has 
been told by Mr. CampMl, “ that we know nothing 
al)Out agriculture, we are children in that respect, and 
we cannot teach others till we are ourselves taught, and 
that the ryots are much better fitted to teach us.”* 
Hemmed in by an iron net work of inexorable prejudices, 
the Government of India truckles to the interests of 
its countrymen and barters away the happiness of our 
manufacturing ]X)pulntion. It is not allowed to have an 
indtspendent commercial policy for India. It must stimu¬ 
late only agricijltural industry, and hold out up more 

# ♦ Minute on Model Fenns.'' 
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enoottragement to the Indian manufacturers than to laj 
out a small sum every decade to collect and eidiihit 
their works at the Crystal Halit in Paris, or in Vieniia* 
Following in the same wake, the Anglo-Indian jour* 
Tbc Hflence of the maintain a perfect reticence and 

Soropean piegs un the impenetrable reserve on the auu^ect. 
•“**i*®‘* They worship the policy which creates 

every thing into a privilege for their nation. They write 
as much under official inspiration, as subsidization. To 
those who have studied the liistory of the Anglo-Indiou 
Press, it must have o]>})eared that its Editors labour 
mider a narf of thraldom.* They obey the secret in- 

* The wnnt of indrpi'ndpnoe m the Aitglo-ludian is traced almoet 

from Its %erj be^nnuijf. The fnllowjuf; extract Irom tbu Abiatk* Joamai ia 
datedhOfar back as Jaly. 1^38. “We aie iu a rundUioii to piove, that al- 
thou(*b the pn*99 of India i-v acknowlc«l,^tl, even by tin* U>udt>st lulvocates o£ 
itshb rlj, to be, as ii>cr4id<4 the mpa^nres of the OorcmniLnt.^pmptioaUy quite 
as free as the prt'ss ol this pounlry, it has been luhnnrmK under a thioldom, 
as respects tlv* East-lndia questum, of the eery wrn^t kiud. It appeals Utat 
a larpc pntion of the Calcutta iicws|up«Ts, which, to a pertain extent, aupnly 
tha4u ot Ku'laud and th'^ jest of Tnlia with fu(t» anil notions corupmintr 
the mibsidiarf parts ol tliP East-India question, have b<»pn under the direct 
in{lu'>niH* and control, of the inciuafttile iiittrcst at Calontta, which iiiAitcuce 
and control, if wo can trust a Moforisil paitcr, have hceu abutted. The fact 
that moat of the papers of that I’lcsidcncy weie influenced by the mcicantila 
iuteicsi, and liaci no \uice in oppoaittoii to that interest, was wnue time bac^ 
proclaimed by the Calcutta f\iurur. Mtae recently the Mftrvl (fhturrer hai 
directly connes^ted acveral of the Calcutta Jouimutt with thehouseaof agency 
which'have killed, ant^hos charged pn*tty plainly with guilty udJHorvienoy 
to ihcir iiew>.. ‘We Wn no longer forbear,’ it obsetveg. ’ notadug the Mtcret 
influence that is exorted over a (lortiun of the Oalisitta prem, whicn tends to 
grresoeanty to dubious ineicantile transactions, ui^d serceu popular individuals 
from the scrutiny of pnblic opinion.’ As for as we can flud out, it dcx‘s n^ 
^liear that mine than one paticr has iioUctsl thie imputation, and that paper 
is tbe ftmgal Uurharu. The otlior journals seem to have suffered judgment 
to go by default The Ituu^al Ituriaru admits a connmion with two agency 
houses, one fif thorn that of Alexunder A Go., which Iiaa lately failed Amongst 
the statenent of asSets belonging to the other insolvent firm of Mockmlosh 
aadUo., we have observed.—‘Share In the India Uatette' flavfug slmwm the 
fact of conncccioD, and lousequently that of coutrul, we smy, without at once 
adopting all the aocusatiotui leveled at this part of the Calcutta jness by che 
Meentt Olutrrer, surely draw some isiferenoo fiom the ominmis and diegraoe- 
ful silence obeerved by the paiiers in cjiicstion with regard to fmdn winch no 
one can believe were not wiwin the knowledge of their Oon^uctfira. or at IfUuMb 
of their proprietma.^ Srmy word in tbe above extract rQC>>ivps oooflnnatimi 
from the mvelatians reoeatfy made by Hr. Ktocqucler in his ‘‘BamtnisMnce of 
an Indian Joamalist:*'<«>** Sw Smffh of the Sttrhnru dated not teU ai* v*i ip. 
der & Co., they were sooimdnda^hc owed the hnuae seven laoii of 
Wm. Adam could not allow Itacklntouh is fkt., to be abused in Itm 
ItaMOr, fa- a had been their paptu' : and George Mnsep, who .^ted the 
Omrier.iMs an ex-partner of the great howe of Palnwr k Co. ttofraes allr 
Tt a to he odeed whether thcie te ncit the same “guilty mtoeniency view^' 
ev|pi to this day<-^Gie eune “huriEtog the eapraiiiflon of opinhnN advent' to 
theijteneyHenM'* 
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fiiicncc and control of claRs-interCbtH. In tbe words of the 
Jjncknow Times, they “ have no single-minded adherence 
to principle and truth. They ‘give to party what was 
meant for mankind,’ and sacrifice ‘ God’s own truth’ in 
order to ujdiold the prejudices of race or faction.”* There 
is one paper which exclusively advocates the interests of 
tbef’ivil Sersnce, and another of the Military Service— 
one which upholds the cause of the non-official class, 
and another of the Kiirasiaiis. Scarcely “ actuated by 
any higher inotiA e than a consideration for rupees, anna««, 
and pies, they prineijmlly w rite w itli a. reference to their 
subscription-Ii'Jft,” aixl are tongue-tied to ]>lead any thing 
in favour of the Nati\eh. The qm stion raised for discais- 
sion here is ad\isodly ignored by them, and is kept in the 
back-ground, en\ eloped in tlie strictest secr(‘cy. Not 
a ’'hi8})cr ^scapes from them against the stereotyped 
notions, questioning their validity, and iiiipugning their 
truth. They are very out-spoken against “the new 
laugled i<leas” and “growing spirit” of the educated 
N itives. Thej cun move heaven and earth for a Cotton 
FramlsBill, or Labour Contract Hill; the} can clamour 
for the abolition of the Opium monojK)Iy ; and they 
can keep up an outer} against the only tax that directly 
falls u|)on the jackets of their countrymen—the Income 
Tax, tor almost ever}’ day in the twenre months, from 
} car to year,t utilizing every small fact and every scant 
opportunity to din the ears of the public with their cries. 
Hut the\ can never persuade themselves to raise the 
feeblest voice against thejiolicy which protects the interests 
of the English w-eavers, hardware-men, or salt-manufac¬ 
turers. to the utter detriment and ruination of our indus¬ 
trial classes. Far from attempting to disturb the settled 
convictions, they persist to inculcate the same views, to 
chime in the customary strain, and to keep up the delusion. 
If ever they chance to recur to the subject, it is only for an 


* Thib was expirrased In comment on the Ooterpamh meeting held in faonor 
of Ml Koutlo'lge, thi^ retiKd Editor who for once made the **]hncndof Indm'* 
dcaonc ita uitme. 

t Tidee up the fw 1870,1871 and 1872, and thorn w not a immhOo itt 
which BOBWthiog has not been said alnmi the luemne Tax. 
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occasion to indulge in a fresh ebulHtion of natilo^l vanity 
and to swell the song of triumph'in tlieir favourite tune.* 
Oar European merchants and independent Britons*^* 

aa«»c of th. iiDio. «»" “ever be expected to mike » ctea^ 
pean mercantile claw breast of the matter. Ffonkness OH 
on the robjeot. directly opposed to their 

best interests. They are come to the Pagoda-land, to give 
a shake to the tree, and retire with heavy purses. Most 
of them represent the manufacturers and merchants of 
England, and are trained up in foregone conclusions. The 
path they are to tread is chalked out before them. With an 
eye steadily fixed on the “ ()mni[)otent Rupee,” and under 
a mission sedulously to promote the success of their 
constituents, they presume not to ipiestion the established 
creed. From men so circumstanced no sympathy, disin¬ 
terestedness, or magnanimity can ever be expected. They 
can well point out that “the Permanent Settlement is 
not unalterable like the laws of the Medes and Persians,” 
but they can never brook the idea of a revision of the 
TarifiT in favor of the Indian weaver or artizan. Their 
great object is to accomplish the overthrow of our indus¬ 
trial population, and establish an industrial conquest. 
Engli^ politicians and generals come here to acquire 
territories—English merdiaiits and tradesmen come here 
to open markets.# The former come to enslave a revenue- 
}nelding population. The latter cf)me to secure producers 
of raw material, and consumers of manufactured goods. 
Taxation is not the only object of a modem European 
conqueror—^the profits of the commerce of the conquered 
country must also be appropriated. Thus their best 
instincts prompt them to teep up the perpetual harping 
upon the idea that India is to produce, and England to 
manufactiu*e. There is the Chamber of Commerce, which ’ 
is entrusted to act “ the philosopher and guide” in all our - 
commercial aiFfurs.. But no good can ever come to. India 
through the intervention of a body of men who can hardly 
subdue their nature to get over the j^rtiality for . their 
nation, and whose main object it is to denounce ail con- 


* Fcr.aa iDKtMioe. Me tbe B^ttOkrntm Kar. 1, !S72. 
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cessions in favor of the Natives—and overawe the Gbwn- 
ment from proceeding upon principles of justice and 
benevolence. The only point alx>ut which its meml^a 
have been found to express an especial concern, is ^e 
abolition of the Rice-duty, which has become a sore-point 
about which they vent their indignation annually at every 
Bu(tet-lirae. 

The books relating to India are so vast in number, as 
Tbfi siioiio6 of ttu* to compose a librarv. But v^hile there 
thow on the subject, ^re books of Travels and books of His¬ 
tory, books on the Religion of the people of India, books 
on their Laws, books on their sciences and manners, and 
books on their Antiquities, there is not a single book to 
speak of on their Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce—^no 
systematic and faithful account of them as they were and 
as they at present exist. No Royal Commission has 
ever issued— no comprehensive local enquiry with refer¬ 
ence to them has ever been instituted, either privately 
or officially. Since Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s labors in 
some half a dozen districts, the Government has not ever 
undertaken sucli an important Statistical Survey in any 
part of its dominions. There is scarcely a book of such 
rare ability and excellence as that on “Orissa,” recently 
pnblished by Dr. Hunter. But coining as it does from the 
Gazfrtteer ()ffice, I wliould deem it an #iperfect outcome 
from a statistical point of view. The professed object of 
the work is to supply more a statistical than a historical 
account of that Province, and no information more useful or 
needed could have been embodied in it than such as relates 
to the commerce and manufactures of that country. Tins 
is essentially necessary in a narrative intended to exhibit 
“ the inner life of a people in minute detail.” The author, 
however, has been particularly lavish in his descriptions 
of agricultural life in Orissa, in piirsuance of the agri•^ 
cultural cue of hk countrymen. The landlord and the 
husbandman, the tenures and rents, the soil.and the croj^s 
have all had the amplest notice. But the Ori^a industrial 
classes, their number, their occupations, their coiiditio&, 
and the commercial and manufacturing capabiliries of ibe 
land, are points which have been passed over.itt 
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silence. The only mann&etare noticed, ie t}ud:\of i^t at 
Paz^ud. The only account ^ven of the ireavm^ 

.is that th^ are ^‘numerous, poor ; coninderea stupid and 
pitied.” 'rile only trade-history of the province mat has 
been supplied, is statement of the import and eiqpoft 
trade of the port of False Point.”—This serious omission 
of an important account calculated to draw public atteiir 
tion to the condition of several thousands struggling hard 
for the barest necessaries of life, is a blemish which cannot 
be cqmpensated for by anv amount of fine-writing. The 
Native public demands an honest account of the effect of 
British rule on the arts and industries of India, and this 
demand is unsatisfied by Dr. Hunter’s work, which was 
avowedly undertaken to be . statistical, and paid for out 
of the Indian revenue for that purpose. It is difficult to 
account for this silence of the European writers, without 
supposing it to proceed fron^ their easy belief that English 
domination in India has been to her a godsend. “I well 
recollect,” says the Honourable Frederick John Shore, 
“ the quiet, comfortable, and settled conviction, which in 
those days existed in the minds of the English population, 
of the blessings conferred on the natives of India by the 
establishment of the English rule. Our superiority to 
the Native Government which we had supplanted; the 
excellent systenitfor the adminstration of j ustice which we 
had introduced ; our moderation ; our anxiety to benefit 
the.people—^in short, our virtues of every description— 
were descanted on as so many established truths, which 
it waa a heresy to controvert. Occasionally, I remember, 
Ui have heard some hints and assertions of a contrary 
nature from some one who had spent many years in the 
interior of the country ; but the storm which was imme¬ 
diately raised and thundered on the head of tlie unfortu¬ 
nate individual who should presume to question the es¬ 
tablished creed was almost sufficient to appal the 
boldest.*” Thus there are always some nght-minded 
Englishmen who mre disposed to speak out the trutl^ but 
who are constrained to hold their tongues, lest they 
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fihould be betrajetl into political heresy,*—India has had 
fHeuds in Englishmen few and &r between. There arose 
one—Burke, and tliere luis appeared another—^Fawcett. 

The silence of the European community in general, 
■ , , , interested as it deeply is in maintaining 

thj of the Nativea on tlic existmg Commercial not less than 
the hubjw t |)olitical m//we, is the most natural 

thing in the world. Nor does that naturalness involve 
the question of the good faith of the members of that 
community. But 1 am surprised at the supineness and 
negligence of the Natives tlieiiistdves, to whom it has 
occurred never to discuss the ((iicstion, and exjwse the 
fallacy of the declarations and doctrines of their rulers. 
To this day they ha\e not entered a protest against the 
policy which has brought on the decadence of their trade 
and niantifactiires, and reduced them to an abject depend¬ 
ence on forergu looms and forges. So little are they 

• “ Hut * vpti thi ‘•e rlcai -fljrbi (d Rud trut-ht ai twl advocates of the wiser aud 
the luitd wn/s of lulc frit thomschts rchtiuiud by the pievalcncc of 
opposite idcRH lunont; the ir su{hi]ois in office, anrl stilt moieamong their equals 
luul nssiN latok in the smut, from uiinng u[M.u]y or too often considerations 
tvhu li thry knew would lx. suurcd at as Hcntimtiiial, and laughed at as weak 
and tnntistu An honeat man pLioed in the trying position where he would 
^11 ward off lujiistior from the weak, and at the same tune save the honor 
of hisiountiy tiom the stun of hordid wiong, and who la conscions that, 
fniliTig to dissuade those above him m authority from the enl ronise contem* 
{tlaUd, be will himself lx ealkd upon to be its instnunent, or to give way 
to a HUd.lessor Uss sirnpulous than himself,—an upriglP and honest man. in 
bueh a case may well be pardoned if lie fears to embody in a formal report 
Rcntimunts oi imligiiutum and giief, whuhinhis private correspondence maj 
overflow Tnhi‘i/fotfnturtmhKi in power, hefcins that it were worso tham 
UHoIoss to apiie il on gioiinds of magnanimity oi expediency All his weight 
with him, and lU his chance ui leave to tluow that weight m the scale while yet 
it wav CIS, do^HMids upon his retaining oumc measure of respect with the 
short•sighti'd He must gulp down each namg suggestion oi immediate pity 
or of remote policy, lest the mlmg apuits, inflamed fay such remonstrance, 
slionld exclaim,‘What have wc to do with thee 7 art thou come to torment ns 
with misgivings befoic the timeC with presages of calamity thot^may prove 
fafut ihodnniontadc, and which sound like mere romance f Many a worthy 
Rnghsh official haa had to gnaw bia heart out wntih vexation at finding himself 
placed in a poutiun of this kind, a positicm which he knovss not how to 
justify thi>ronj;(1ily to himself, aud yet which it may seem cowardice and selfish 
to abandon. The connequences of the hand to mouth impolicy ef fisoal axae* 
tnm aud ieintcninl encruac hmeut, weigh upon hu pen and tongae by dey, 
and trouble hu> slce]> by night. The field committed to his care, wmeh M 
would have sown with the seeds of cuutontment, confidenoe, and gratitade, 
he aces doomed to bruig foitU suspicion, anger, hatred, and the mute looking 
fbr a day of restitution. And liis gnef, if he a true man, tone to the honor 
of his ract\ his need.*'and his conntiy, u that his hand should, in qriteoC 
himself, be used to withhold the good, and to scatter hfoadCMt the pm tiftroUS 
sued Tonens' '* Empire m Asia '* « 
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interested in the study of commerdd politics, tl^, ihere 
is scarcely any body among them who has ever a 
thought to the matterf and brought home to his mind 
fact of his living in a state of double slavery. They taM 
no pains to gamer any commercial statistics fK>]ii the 
actual state of things around them, and ascertain the 
actual fact. They never inquire into the condition of our 
weavers, and calculate the annual loss to our country 
from the decay of its large cotton-industry. The idea of 
a Native Chamber of Commerce to protect their commer¬ 
cial interests, has not yet entered into any one’s head. 
Our young men all go to England' eitlier mr the Civil 
Sennce, the Medical Service, or the Bar. No one goes to 
attend the lectures At the Royal Institution, or the Royal 
School of Mines, London, or enter any of the ischools of 
practical engineering or useful arts, or learn, iron smelting 
at Birmingham, or cloth-weaving at Manchester. There 
is a universal craving only for the profits of office—^no 
inclination for mercantile or manufacturing pursuits. The 
educated natives have not yet got over the prejudice of 
their ancestors against tnide—still thinJving it less Iionor- 
able than quill-drivmg. TJiey are pleased with a few 
casual bonbons or lollipops in the shape of a High Court 
Judgeship, or Foreign Office Attacheship,—contemptuous 
crumbs to Cerberus or reluctant sacrifices to a vague 
apprehension erf the Nemesis of Injustice. Barren Raja- 
ships and Rai Bahadoorsbips make them Content, and 
turn them away from their duties to the nation.* They 
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straggle for semblance of worth, and neglect the sub¬ 
stance. ] do not find them wanting in shrewdness, 
but I cannot overlook the weakness which makes them so 
easy victims. This is partly traceable to their antece¬ 
dents, and j)artly to me defective system of their mere 
book-reading education. I am not at all content with the 
(juaJity of mgh education already given, or with the 
quantity of mass education, proposed to be given to our 
nation. The one only turns out men who are every one 
for himself. The other is intendiHl to be in name, and 
not in substance—like gold beaten into leaf and worth 
only a trifle. I want a system of principle-imidanting 
and nation-making education. ()iir leading men in vain 
lay the flattering unction to their souls to elevate the 
country by mere intellectual or moral projects. It is 
high time f<)r.them to direct their attention towards the 
substantial interests of the country—^towards the attain¬ 
ment of those materiiilistic improvements, without which 
our progress cun never be solid, and our nation can never 
get to “a status co-efpial with that of the civilized and 
superior nations of the earth.” The British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, representing the collective wisdom and w'ealth 
of the country, c(‘rtainly forms the hope and resource of 
our nation in the present generation. But it is exceed¬ 
ingly apt to forget its proper functions of a spokesman 
for idl classc's. It should endeavour to justify its exist¬ 
ence to the coniiminity with something more than confin¬ 
ing all the stress of its advocacy within the limits of one 
subject that is its speciality. It should not rest content 
with being true only to itself, but should exercise its 
thoughts out of the conventional groove on questions of 
^neral national interest—on aOTicultural and industrial 
unprovements affecting the welfare of millions. In no 
small degree has the nation been disappointed to find that 
body never to have spoken a word in the interest of the 


cm)>U\T their iongne and jien for its soppreasiQii. There is no rennine haha- 
d^Koing left for a sufagoct'raco—-we all ea^ the hnmUo jde. Iii'Terj 
the Uovnrnmeut kUooHI do away with all" tag>rag and bob-talT' Baj^Banodoon, 
as Ur, Ansh'y wants to have done with all tag>rag and bob*tait articled derkA 
l«t us leave the shadow, andtry fortheeitMtanec. Let iu have eoteathiiw 
more than elieetrn{^ing->let or have the tree ring of metaL 
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4 strts and industries of liidiOf whicli are of the first Import¬ 
ance ill maintaininjt the social economy of a country. It 
has never called lor a revision of the. Tariff in favour of 
the liuliuri niaiuifaeturer. It lias never raised its voloe 
for the, emancipation of onr commerce. It did not study 
the snlyect of Indian Finance, so as to have been pre¬ 
pared dejmtc a mem her to jfive evidence before the 
Indian Fiiumcc Committee. Qnestiiuis snch as these, re¬ 
commended by every amsideration for the exaltinfp, the 
Htren»;the‘ninfr, and the fittinej out of our nation tor a 
|X)sition in the civilised world, are seldom or never taken 
up for ventilation. The orj^in of that anp:iist body scarce¬ 
ly deals in other mailers than land-ixditics—tenures, 
rents aiifl ccsscs. It must have been remarked by all 
tvho have read tlie petition of that Associaliori to l*arH- 
inenr, prayinj; fi»r a Itoyal (\)nimisHioii to eii/|uire into our 
ffrievances, that all the jioints, such as the defective 
cinistiiution of onr Le»i’islafcive Councils, the misuninnge- 
nicnt of our Finances, the imposition of o]>j)ressive Local 
Osses and Taxes, the increase of tJie cost (»f tin; Anny, 
the iliminiitioii of the Uuilway Tratiic, the imperfect 
organization of the Civil CVairts, the inefiicieiicy of the 
Police, the defet^tive constitution of the Municipal 
Councils and the injurious effects of a periodic, revision 
of the Land 'J’ax, have been cluly nr^ed and commen¬ 
ted u]xi]i, but that not even the" remotest allusion has 
been made to anevil of the greatest? magnitude which is 
corroding the very core of our yiolitical existence ”—I mean 
the distress and loss arising from the anniliilation of our 
indigenous trade and manufactures. This is a grievance the 
removal of which has liecome imperativ’’ely necesfiary, I 
think, before that of all others, to impart renewed vitality 
to our dear India. 

The Vernacular Press has .acquired a recognised 
status. It is marked by a tone of manly independ^ce, 
of which the nation stands in need to lie respected and 
heard. But it yet bears too much of a desultory charac¬ 
ter, which makes its efforts barren of results. It worka 
without an aim, and lets off ord^’ random shots. To he of 
r«al service to the country, it should lay down a fixed’ 
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code of principles to go by—it should adopt a line of 
systematic procedure. Instead of being the organ of the 
ideas of the moment^ and the echo of the rumours of each 
<]ayy upon which is frittered away its energies, it should 
usefully employ itself in bearing its concentrated influence 
upon all that which tends to ensure practical good to the 
country. It should spread information promoting prac¬ 
tical knowledge, and calling forth practical talent. It should 
instruct and enlighten the agricultural and industrial 
classes to assert their just rights, and resume their ancient 
callings. It should suggest im]>rovements to their pro¬ 
fessions, and advocate their interests. It should rouse 
the rural population from “ the cataleptic trance imposed 
by the Paramount Power on all local acti^ty,” and teach 
tnem to “ delve and,weave, speculate and spin, with the 
energy and profit necessary for the accumulation and the 
difliision of wealth.” The limb of native industry has 
broken,—^it should be set right again for work. The Native 
English Vernacular Papers, should preach for the founding 
of independent Native Ilanks, Native Gompanies and Cor¬ 
porations, Native Mills and Factories, and Native Chambers 
of Commerce in the Presidencies. They should denounce 
the insensate practice of preferring foreign goods to 
home-made manufactures. They should inculcate the dis¬ 
cipline of self-denial, and the cultivation of patriotic sen¬ 
timents. They should collect and compile details of Indian 
urban life, to draw public attention to the helpless con¬ 
dition of our weavers, blacksmiths, and mechanics. They 
should point out the enormous and unceasing drain upon 
the pronts of Indian labour, to show that the country is 
growing poorer year by ye-ar, and thoroughly expose the 
statistical delusion of the authorities. They should se¬ 
dulously strive for the subversion of the policy, which, in 
addition to our political slavery, has steeped the country 
also in aii industrial slavery. Look at the unanimous 
concert of all the Europeans in concealing the fiict of 
our country*s impoverishment. Let usTmitate a similar 
concert in awakenii^ ourselves flrom our dreams, and 
'Starting in the race for all that is practical and produc- 
^ve of wealth. 
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Merchont-princeSf like the late Baboo Mn^ Lali 
Seal or Sir JaraRetjee Jeejebhoy, there have been from 
time to time, but they, it must be acknowledged, knew 
only how to build tiiieir own individual fortunes, and 
never took a broad view of the interests of their coun¬ 
try, nor directed their thoughts to the important ques¬ 
tion of national fortune-making. The development 
the agricultural, industrial, and commercial pursuits of 
India, purely for her own sake and benefit, has not yet 
engaged the consideration of anj’ of our leading men. 
There has not arisen a commercial politician among os 
to this day. There is no agitation about the matter in 
any of our public debating clubs. The Bethune Society, 
standing for twenty years, has never alluded to the 
subject in the long course of its existence. The Social 
Science Association, whose peculiar vocation it is, never has 
taken up the topic. Not one of our platform men has ever 
come forward to expatiate upon the all important theme. It 
has never been broacbecl in Native literature—^never been 
treated of in any Native magazine. It has never been the 
gjrievancc of a public memorial—^never been made the occa¬ 
sion for a monster-meeting. The nation is busy only in 
acquiring brain-power. It minds not its material needs. 
Such is either the blind ignorance or profound apathy 
prevailing amongst the Natives towards a subject, to 
which their attention ought to be diverted from all other 
channels—^wdiich should be “ the ocean to the rivers of 
all their thoughts’'—which should appeal not to their setf- 
love only but also to their patriotism; particularly if the 
formation of themselves into a recognised nation be at all 
their ambition. 

The only solitan^^ instance which forms an excejfition, ii 
that furnished by Baboo Kissen Mohun 
He. has, for the 

time, broken the dead silence mamtaiii- 
ed on the subject, and attempted to drag the matter from its 
obscurity to the foreground, treating it in a systematic way. 
In the space of two years, he has, one by qne, broii^ht but 
three pamphlets on Bengal Commerce,” have 

read with no little intrest and eagerness. Doubtltei 
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he has shown a rijrhtnohle exaftiple of energy and sense 
of <h.itv to the world in his far advanced age, laying the 
country under no coinuion obligation thereby. That 
a Hindu gentleman, passed his seventieth year, should, 
giving up his nooiulay aienta and <piiet Harinam^ impose 
ujM)n iiimself the taslc of hihorious researclies for the com 
pilatioii of an accoigit of the commerce of his country, is 
a noteworthy fact whicli ))espeaks an energy n(»t conceded 
to liis countrymen. His three successive pami)lilefs must 
always falsify the cliarge of that elletism into wliich a 
Native is said to lapse after ho is live and twenty, and 
which has passed into a byeword for tmr re])rf)acb. They 
attest the (existence of lire even in a cold sexagenarian 
Hindu. Ill this respect, his elliirr can never bo lauded or 
prized too higlily. To Ihdioo Kissen Mohuri J\Iullick is 
jiarticularly <lin* the givat merit of liaving ’‘brought to the 
lalamr meritorious ([ualitics of industry and research,” 
and he is also <*ntitlo<l to our uiib()undc<l tlmnkfuluess 
for Ids having first roused our dormant atti'ution, and 
turned the iiatioiinl mind towards a matter which is of 
vital importance l<)r laying tlie llmndatioii of a ne^v and 
j»rosperous Indian society. He lias, (’olumhus-like, led 
us into a new field—a new region. Ihit 1 have to observe, 
with much regret, that his work is cliaracterised by a 
meagrencs.N wliieb has eauseil feelings of great disappoint¬ 
ment. It is, besitlcH, pervaded by the Avant of a manly 
toiif' ami generous sympathy Avliich was least aiitiei[)atea, 
and which can nev(*r be atoueil for l)v Ids faultless English. 
His long experience ‘‘both in local and external trade 
from ISIG,” his careful study of the subject for many 
years, his ackiunvledged talents, his mature judgment, 
ami life* Weight of his venerable age. all raised high 
cxpec.tati«uis, expectations wliicli liave been sadly disap- 

I ioiiited by the miserable enough result. Jt is sincerely 
amented that he has thrown away the ojiportunity of 
making his production really useful, telling, and popular, 
lie lias neglected to utilize the rich store of materials 
from which an yivaluable work might haye been eiiuced, 
so as to form a precious legacy for his countrymen, JHe 
has“ the .credit only of having first broken the ground 
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a new field, but not of having ploughed deep into the 
soil, and 80 >vn the seeds for germs of future thought. 
The want of a definite plan or aim is obvious throughout 
the work. There is no great central truth from which h^ 
starts with a j>roposition. No |:K)int is sought to be estab¬ 
lished, From a i)crusal of his pamphlets, w^e make no 
useful deductions, nor receive any new light. He treats 
us only W'ith brilliant, but driftless, common-places. He 
has set forth a long array of culled facts, treasured up in 
his memory, which |)ossess no pointed significance. He 
has compiled figures, wdiich are utterly naked without 
the elalxiration of arguments, and which, therefore, 
preach nothing, convince none, and leave no mark on our 
thoughts. 

Baboo Kissen ]\Iohun Mullick starts wdth a magni¬ 
ficent pronnse—“to deal wfith the present and former 
]X)sition of Indian Commerce.” But he has fulfilled that 
jjromise most poorly. His view of “tlie former position 
of In<lian (.’ominerce,” is confined only to a few years 
prece<ling the year 1814, in wdiich India was opened to 
Free Trade, and Kngland iinscriipiilously set itself to the 
task of systematically annihilating our national industry. 
The great pant of that ('omineree, beyond the period of 
Knglish rule. Inis been altogether ovcrlo<»ked, and without 
a notice of which there can be no true comparison btjtween 
the state of things that has gtmeby, and that whhh exists 
now. In treating of the “presenf jK»sition of Indian 
(commerce,” little more has been done than to state barely 
that certain articles have improved their position, while 
others have lost their ground, that our '‘Haw mHIc has been 
almost superseded in the Loridon market by tlie enormous 
imports of China”—^that in six years ending 1870, “the 
consumption of Bengal talk piece^goodn has ]:>€^eri steadily 
falling off from 9,600 to 4,600 Buies”—that “ since* 
1849-50, or in 20 years, the export of Indian Sugar to 
Great Britain has fallen from 18 lacs to 1 lac and 23 
thousand maimds”—^that^as compared with 1859, the 
delivery of Indigo in 1870 decreased by 6,210 Chests, 
but the price, nevertheless, was 2^. M. per lb higher thim 
—^that ^'‘Safipetre has almost lost its position 
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Europe”—that “ our total export of Ric^ to all ports 
was 63,79,800 mds. in 1869-70, against 43,71,300 in 
1859-60,”—timt “ ever since the Crimean War in 1856, 
JLtnseedhii,^ obtained a better footing in EiigJmid, and been 
steadily advancing in price wliich has led to a diminished 
export to Great Dritain”—^that Jute lias ‘‘ floiirislied so 
well and attained so remarkable an attitude within a few 
years, that in 1859-60 we exported to Great Britain 
10,74,640 India maunds, value 26,52,800 Rs., but in 
1869-70, 83,61,860 maunds, value 1,54,73,000118.,”—^and 
that in ten years from 1859-60 the export of our Tea has 
increased by “ 1,30,000 packages amounting in value to 
91,05,700 Kb.” Such are the bare statistics from which all 
that is simply learnt is, how one staple has declined, and 
how another has prospered. Beyond this, no attempt has 
been made to clear up tlic mysteries in wliich the matter 
is involved. Baboo Kissen Mohun Mu Hick makes no 
allusion to the condition of our Foreign trade—in whose 
hands it lies, and by whom it is conducted and con¬ 
trolled. He does not clearly state the party who suffers 
or gains from its decline or expansion. He does not 
point out whether it is the Europeans or the Natives who 
possess the best silk filatures and the greatest number of 
Indigo factories, that we should either go into ecstasies at 
the nourish of their e]|^rta, or weep at their decay. He 
gives the number of Tea Companies, and dwells on the 
growth of their traffic—^liut it is difficult to make out 
from what jioint of \iew he alludes with exultant feelings 
to the several Indian Tea Estates, none of which is owned 
by any of his countrymen. The drift of his statements, if 
there is any, is extremely vague and misleading. He 
draws no line of distinction between the interests of the 
Europeans and those of the Indians. They are anta¬ 
gonistic—^that which promotes the one, ruins the other. 
Entirely as our outside trade is in the hands of for*> 
eigners, to call it Indian commerce is to give it a mis¬ 
nomer. By attaching no clear meaning to those words, 
he has bewildered liimself, and confounds his readers. 
He talks of “ our exports” and “ our imports.” They are 
QOtours in the strict sense of the t^rm, bnt of those who'feiip 
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the benefits of those exports and imports. More precise 
language ought to liave been used to arrive at accurate 
conclusions. 

The viamr taken of the Imports is a mistake firom 
the beginning to the end. The Baboo has “endeavourecf 
to show how the trade in English and foreign Cotton 
Twists and Yams^has progressed in tliis country within 
tlie last 40 years.” He has “noticed that the value of 
the imports of British Goods has, within the 30 years down 
to 1869-70, risen from Rs. 97,60,911 to Rs. 8,12,54,853,” 
and that “ in 1870-71 there is a further increase of 
Rs. 2,19,77,052, or a total of Rs, 10,32,31,534, as regards 
the British Goods alone.” I am indeed puzzled what to 
make out of this statement—whether I should call that 
progress which is clearly ruination,—whether 1 should 
congratulate or lament ? There are those, and among 
them are even many right-minded Englishmen, who do 
denounce these “ overwhelming imports of Cotton Twist 
and Cotton Goods” os of the utmost detriment to the 
interests of our native spinners and weavers, and as im¬ 
poverishing our national wealth. But on the principle of 
the greatest good of the greatest number, Baboo Kissen 
Mohun Mullick not only defends and deems them bene¬ 
ficial, but is full of overflowing gratitude to Manchester 
and Glasgow. He even rmls at the patriotism of those 
who lament the annihilation of their country’s arts and 
industry, doubting “ whether under the most favourable 
circumstance, it could ever have been within the scope of 
India’s own resfuirces and capability to meet the wants 
of her vast population of the present age at such mo¬ 
derate rates w we are now used to.” To doubt the capa¬ 
bility of India, is as much as to insinuate that in past 
times the mass of the people of this country either went 
in a state of nudity, or nad their modesty md by leaves 
and barks of trees. The Baboo has quite stultified him¬ 
self by stating in mie place “ that countless cartloads and 
boatloads of cloths enough to serve for cargoes of vessels, 
independently of proviiung ibr a vast loou oonsuxaption, 
were manufii^ured through the medium* of the country 
^ ^read”—these being “ pro^ b^rq us m lustory that 
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Buch was once the capability of India,” and then doubting 
that c.'i,])ability. If India’s manufacturing power was so 
gniat ill tiiruis of misrule and anarchy, when genius had 
little eiic.ourag(!m(;nt, and labour a scanty j'eward, how 
hjaiiy times more would that power have increased under 
the security of life and jwoperty we now enjoy, under 
increased intelligence, increased cnerg}", and increased 
prosperity, "riic Baboo seems to think that our popii- 
latimi was never so great as now. But we learn from 
the ancient (Ireek auth<»rs that “ there were, between the 


Ilydaspos and Ilyj»hasis, 1500 cities, none of which was 
less tlian <^ls,’*”—a proof of |>opulousness whicli Bengal 
I’rofKT, the most jjopulims country in the world, cmi not 
exliibit even at the present day. The nakedness of our 
poor(U’ classes—their want of **<*l('an suits from head to 
foot,” ought to have been attributed to their want of 
means rattier than to India’s want of capability. It is a 
griait mistake of the Balaa) to su])pos(‘ that the greatest 
wimher is reaping beiielit fi’om tlie import of Knglish 
cottmi twist and cotton goods, when in fact a few British 
niiJJ-owners loll in wealth, while millions of Indian spin¬ 
ners and weavers know not where to find their bread—: 


when tliere has sprung up a “ factory system in England, 
under which the happiness of myriads of human beings, 
through time and eternity, is sacrificed to the Moloch of 
manufactures ; the wages doled out to the wretched vic¬ 
tims, during their brief career of life, being, in fact, not 
the rewanl of labour, but the price of bloodf”—when 
King Cotton has become so exorbitantly powerful as to 
exercise sway over the British l^irliament—when its 
watch-word of “ peace-at-any-price” is telling on British 
influence and prestige,—and* when it has rinsed a war 
between Capital and Labour which is to reconstruct 
socie^ upon a new basis. 

In short, Baboo Kissen Mohun MuUick has executed 
his task most perfunctorily. He has not taken care to 
avoid the errors fallen into by superficial tliinkers. He 
has not brought an independent mind, free from official 


♦ AfKtllodoruR. cited Mr. Blphiostone. 
t Thomu>na ‘‘Uistory of . 
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prepossesBions, to bear upon the Bubject, but lias bUndly 
followed the old line of arguments. He makes no dis¬ 
closures, expounds no just principles, and propounds no 
new* theory, but adopts all the old conclusions. He 8eem» 
to have been afraid to avow any heterodox opinions, and 
declare himself a disbeliever m the creed of official men. 
He has not been at pains to impart a political aspect and 
interest to the question. In tindertaking to inform the 
public mind and educate public opinion, he should not 
nave merely reproduced the cuckoo cry, but should have 
fearlessly given an emphatic denial to the statements one 
hears so often repeated in society, .or rewls in the press, 
to the effect that “India is in an exceptionally prosperous 
and contented state.” Far from correcjting trie prevailing 
misconceptions, and trying to dissipate the error which 
has a hold on the jKqmlar mind, he misleads and thickens 
the film in the eyes of his countrymen. It is really a 
pity that he does not feel how undesirable it is for any 
country to be depen«ient for the supply of its wanto 
upon another—^liow that dependence to which we have 
been reduced sits upon us like an oppressive incubus, and 
is felt a sore so irritating to our patriotism. How in the 
lace of the entire min of our arts and manufactures, and 
the wretchedness and misery consetpient thereon, they 
should not have evoked one expression of regret—one 
word of patriotic lament, is utterly imacconntablc. The 
loss of such an important branch of industry as that of 
weaving, has been simply and coldly dismissed with the 
words, “ Othello’s occupation is gone, and there is no help 
, for it.” It has been followed with no pathetic appeal, no 
' warning of its disastrous consequences, and no suggestion 
•for a revival. True, he appears now -and then con¬ 
descending enough to mourn, but he immediately breaks 
down. He alludes this moment to the decay of a trade, 
but in the next flies off at a tangent from the subject. No 
woner does a tear for “the widow’s woe and misery” gat^r 
in his eye, than it is dried up. This absence of £llow- 
feeling its origin either in a really miataken view eff 
things, or "in that fliint-heartedness winch is displayed 
j>y*to many of our coontrymen when called on to 
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the brunt of the prevailing European opiiiioii. Native as 
he is, it cannot bo rloubted that lie has the welfare of 
India in liis lieart. Such a feeling is inborn, and cannot 
be rej>rc.ssed. It lias at last partially oozed out tuid 
transpired in the end, and made some amends tor the 
past un-outsf»okcimess. Towards the conclusion of his 
work, in the last numlier of his three pamphlets,. Baboo 
Kissen Mohun Mullick has dwelt on the drainage caused 
by the interest payable in England on the ftinded and 
unfunded debt ot India^ by the loss of excliange and 
payment of “ gmirantee*! interest on Railway capital, by 
the aiijiual remittances made by Civil and Military Offi% 
cers, non-cornmissioned Officers, soldiers, and European 
residents—and by the amounts of interest paid in tlus 
country lieing chiefly drawn by the Local Banks whose 
proprietors are wholly or principally foreigners, and by 
European .roint Stock Companies, including Insurance 
Offices, He deprecates the repayment of the loans first 
in India and then in England—^i*emnrkiiig that “ the 
object of the (\)nipanv’s (loveniment was to give the 
benefit of the iriUTest accruing u(K>n such loans to its 
own subjects, which as a matter of course would react 
u]>on the well-being of the country.” He also states that 
“ the natives of India own only 25 per <‘cnt. of the total 
amount of our Government * loans,” and that “of the 
capital (»f the Hmik of Bengal, one-fourth only belongs to 
the natives and the balance to foreigners.” These, he has 
been bold enough to say in jdainlanguage, are “strong 
proofs of the jxivcrty of India,—^thereby indirectly giving 
the lie to the official represenmtion of her “ unparalleled 
prosperity.” He has also faintly expressed the “hope 
that further drainage from India might be checked, her 
own capital recouped, and that she might regain what¬ 
ever commercial independence she may liave enjoyed' at 
any ]>revLous time.” It seems that the truth at last broke 
in iiiK>n his mind, and a change came over the spirit 
of his dream. Had he written in this stniin from the 
beginning, it would have been impossible to blame liim, 
and the burden of his work would have been fjtich as 
it would have recommended itself to all his countr 3 rnien. 
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In no respect does he dbapiJoint them so mudi m 
his erroiieoiiB views upon the import trade of this 
country, and particularly with regard to the existing 
Piece-goods trade. Instead of denoundng this branch oj 
our trade, which annually takes away ten crores of rupees 
from the national pcKsket, as a crying injustice, the Bal^x> 
points it out as ** an extensive “fiekl, the scope of which 
offers ample rocrni for thousands of our present generation.” 
Instead of exposing the WTongfulness of our antiquated 
system of baniamhip^ which holds our nation in commer¬ 
cial pupilage, and has helped to develop and foster tliat 
ruinous trade, he has been at pains to make many sugges¬ 
tions for placing it “on a sound and legitimate principle.” 
Without considering that the relative position of India in 
the commercial world is altering day by day, and tluit na¬ 
tions are abating in their demand for her produce, and 
growing independent by evolving the powers'of their own 
native soils, Baboo Rissen Mohun Mullick heedlessly 
joins in the cry, and lays stress upon Agriculture as 
“our countiy’s only resource.” Under this impression 
he exhorts his “enlightened young friends” to “ wield the 
plough”—^which must have mightily pleased those who like 
not to see their rich preserves trespassed and encroached 
upon by said “ enlighteneil young fric.nds,” and earned to 
him a rich harvest of praise. The Baboo is no tnie eco¬ 
nomist to overlook the importance and utility of his coun¬ 
try’s own manufactures, to vrhich w'e must revert at no 
distant day, or there should not be a^ single rupee left in 
the land. He is particularly wrong to regard the Suez 
Canal as a disturber of the present order of things. On 
the contrary, it holds out a prospect of effecting avervim- 
portent revolution in thtB course of trade in favor of ftidia. 
*rhe supremacy of England on the sea transferred the 
seat of the cotton market to a distant part of the planet. 
Among other circumstances the nearness of America 
to flmt market, made her cotton not a little cheapei^ 
than that which went by the long route of the Cape. 
This disa<l vantage is now expected to be removed by the 
opejning of the Suez Canal. It has abridged the distance 
of^Jndia... It has re-ojK*ncd the andent trade-route which 
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made her easily accessible to the nations on the Medi¬ 
terranean. Just as the opening of the overland line 
across the American ('ontiiient, is certain to divert a large 
proportion of the trade with China, Japan, and the Indian 
Archipelago to the hands of the Americans, so is the Suez 
Canal certain to revive largely a direct trade with India 
bv Spain, the South of France, Italy, Austria, Greece, 
l^irkey, and,Russia. Indian merchandize, and particularly 
Indian cotton, grown with a little more care than it is done 
now, will be fcnind much cheaj)er, if brought direct from 
India through that pathway, than American cotton pur¬ 
chased at Liverpool. The truth is daily awakening man¬ 
kind that particuhir nations, any more than particular 
individuals, have no right to mono|)olize the w^ealth of the' 
earth from the rest of humanity. There is a tendency 
to establish a balance of commercial power, as there is a 
balance of t)t>litical }K)wer. Already is the supremacy of 
England on the sea in danger from the rise of ftnir other 
naval Powers, 'fhe mercantile navy is being increased 
by every civil izo<l peo])le. »fust as the Portugese WTested 
the monoj)oly of Eastern commerce from the Venetians, 
the Dutch iVom the Portuguese, the English from the 
Dutch, so it. is the tnni of the English now to combat 
and compete with France, -.America, Germany, and 
Russia, who are all on the qm vice for a share in the 
world’s goods. This commercial revolution points to a 
prosperous commercial future for India. It promises the 
emaneijiation of her trade from the fetters put upon it by 
England. The Eu])hrates Valley Railway wdll still fur¬ 
ther annihilate her distance, and hasten the Dawn op that 
CoMMEnciAi. Fi;TniF-. India will then regaifi her normal 
position, nn<l be with America the two great centres of 
the world’s commerce. 


* “ Unrinsr the year 1872 than 1,082 ressels passed through the Suec 

Canal, the numb-.r in the previous year lutrin^ been 765. * • • "nie number of 
ressols belonging to different nations was as follow; in 1870. 413 wertj English, 
75 Pr>neh. 33 Egypti.in. 26 Austrian. 17 Turkish, and 10 Italian. Of the 765 
Te&sels in is7i. 502 were English, 66 French, and 63 Austrian, 80 Italian, 32 
Turkish, and 22 Egyptian. Of the 1,082 resssels in 1872, 791 were English, 
to Pj'ench, m Italian. «il Austrian. .33 Turkie^^ 16 German, 13 Dutch. 10 Russian. 
10 Portuguese. 6 Si'anish, kcr^^ngtitkimn. 11th. March. 1873. a 
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The development of indigenous industry is an hu> 
portant problem for the Iiiditm statesman. 1*116 omiasion 
to discuss that problem marks the performance of Baboo 
Kisseii Mohun Mullick with a conspicuous fault. It has 
become an embarassing problem for solution to the natives. 
Under the ease with winch raiment is now being procured 
by the imtion, our cockneys, buHiucHs men, and banians 
and Baboos have become too demoralized to kx)k a diffi¬ 
culty in the face. Tliey w'iah to go on trading and 
making money in peace, without provoking any change. 
They have no care or consideration for anytliing beyond 
present wants and present profits. They are reluctant to 
look far ahead. It is not only that the irm has entered 

* fti* 

their souls, but that s[)eciou.s trutlis have sunk deep into 
their minds. In neglecting to provide for the future of 
their country, they manifest a most re])rehcn8ible selfish¬ 
ness, and a dangerous short-sightedness. They consider 
not tlie political bearings of the qiujstion. They look not 
to the consecpicnces of living in an abnormal state of 
things. They think not of the salt and doth famines, to 
which India is liable from any accident to the power of 
England on the ocean. Baboo Kisseii Mohun Mnllick 
has avoided the pessimist view of affairs. But dangers 
are looming in the prospect, whicli should make us 
hasten to have the commercial relations between England 
and India placed uikui a right and equitable basis. 
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THE POET’S LADY. 

. . • -la she not more than painting can express, 

Or yoathfnl poets fancy when they love! 

Act III, Scene I., Fair Penitent. 
The Poet’s Lady,—O how fair is slrt:! 

Not like the dashing, pert, Parisian gii'ls, 

With looks alTuctud and with borrowed curls, 

With satin dowers and ribbons waving free. 

Ah up,—she is a rare and lovely flower. 

That sweetly blooms within a lowly bower. 

The brightest that e’er graced a ghuldcn’d tree.— 

The Poet’s Ijudy,—O how fair is she 1 

Fair as the star of love when o’er the sky 
It slowly tuitres in stately majesty ; 

Soft as the lashes of her own dark eye ; 

^ild as the fawn that haunts at eve the glade, 

Sweet as the balmy Zephyr’s sweetest sigh. 

And tender-eyed os Hebe—^lieavenly maid ! 


O. C. jDutt. 
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The Fair Hini>u Widow. 


CIIA PTER IS. 


It 


Tiy" hen Bhoobonesliojce,” continued Preo Nath, ‘*went 
" " to hathe a very interestinjif convemition was going 
on in anolher part of tin* houHi*. Tlie j^oiinger hidics* 
had ««cparatt*<l tht•Iu^(‘Ives into t\vt> partifK. One party 
with the 1>eaiitiful Kaduinhince at tlieir head, talked 
railu*r loudly. “ J told you, KuHain,” said Kadunihinee, 
“that the old man wont go to Brindabun after all. lie has 
been j>laying this trick for sevtTul years in order to 
enhance his own value, lie needed only to l>e asked to 
change his resolution ; you know the story of the irascible 
woman who refused to satisfy her afipetite in order to 
express her anger. 1 Hsregartling the entreaties of her 
relations to break her fast, she rctirc'd in the evening to 
the |K>uuding Infuse, but feeling very hungry at an ad¬ 
vanced hour of the night, she addressed the inanimate 
l)ounder in these words :—‘ Pounder ! you importune 
me to break iny fast, and 1 am diH[K>Hed to accede to 
your request, but at such a time ot the night, who will 
entreat me to take or will give me food .’—ime s]M)ke th<'sp 
words so loudly and repeatedly that they awoke her 
mother, who not only presented ner some eatables, but 
made the necessary entreaty before she would devour tbo 
same, dost such was the cose with the old man. He 
had gone too far, and was thinking how ho could with 
decency recede, wh^ Bhooboneshoree interposed. So shp 
had no* merit whatever in turning him from his purpose. 
The old women make so much of her ! They say her 
charms and attractions are so irresistible that she can make 
any man do whatever she likes. But unfoVtunateiy 1 have 
got too small a pair of eyes to perceive the existence of 
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anj of those channs aud attractions.” This witticism, 
arising hrom the circamstance of the fair speaker having 
a large pair of eyes, was followed by a burst of laughter 
from the audience. She then continued :—“ to do Bhoo- 
boneshoree justice, she is not positively ugly, though she 
has many glaring defects of person. But to call her 
Ixjautifuh is simply absurd. She is not equal to many 
ladies even of this accursed house.” “ For instance,’^' 
said the fair Kusuni, she has not the hundredth jmrt of 
your beauty. Siich a slender waist, such large eyes, such 
fair hands and such a splendid bust as you have, will 
stand comparison with any w’^oman in the w’orld.” “ Of 
*<;ourse,” rcjdied Ka<iunil)inee, “ I am not alluding to my 
own beauty. I am not at all vain of it. But to conmare 
her w ith you, for instance, where w-ould she stand ? Eyes 
that have once dwcdt on your lovely features, would not 
feel inclined to turn tow'ards her face. But not only you, 
Radhica and Shoshcemukhce are immeasurably superior 
to her.” 

. “ The lastmentioned lady held dowm her head out 
of modesty. But being complimented in this w^ay, she 
could not remain silent any longer. Having *a very 
beautiful pair of wnind and tapering leg^ and small feet, 
she said :—“ Really, sister, it is a marvel to me how so 
plain a lady like llhooboneshoree could gain so much in¬ 
fluence over her gi*andfather. She is more like a man 
than a woman. You may walk through the w'hole 
village w’ithout meeting wdth a w’oman so tall and with 
feet so long, 'fhese are the most ugly that I have ever 
seen.” Saying this, the speaker spat on the ground, 
as if feet w^ere an object of taste instead of sight. 
Shukhodo, who seemed to have taken offence at not be¬ 
ing complimented for her beauty, though she had no 
pretension to it, now observed :—’T think you are under¬ 
valuing Bhool)oneshoree too much. 1 ^fant she is not 
uncommonly beautiful, but she is not mferior to any 
of you. Besides, she has this advantage over you 
all, that she hqs the sweetest voice that! have ever 
heard. Her words are sweetly and gently pronounced, 
and no ear can resist their attraction. I would 
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. to hear lier talk aiid”—.** What a nice car you have 
got!" interrupted Kadoinbinee, and every one laughed at 
the beautiful manner in which she revolved her fine head 
while making the exclamation. Her voice does appeaa 
somewhat sweet but only on account of her afiectation 
w'hen s]ieakmg. She 8{)eaKS and smiles, pronounces her 
words sloTvly as if she has liardly the strength to sup- 

1 )ort their burden. It is - this alfectation by which she 
las imposed ujx)n the edd man. No wonder, he should 
grant her one-fourth of his Estates, being taken in 
by her soft words.” “ Sister, you are right,” 8aid.Manma- 
hiiiee, “idthough she appears very gentle and modest, 
she is very exjK*rt in the art of deception. You saw 
with what arts she made the old man cat yesterday what 
he w'as resolved not to touch. Again that disgraceful de¬ 
vice by which she made him sleep last night ! A lady 
who is ca[>able of such hypocrisy and artifice, can^feel 
no scru])le in robbing the old man’s sons of their just 
inheritance.” 

“ Chitra who had hitherto watched the preceding dis¬ 
cussion in silence, said, “ with all her faults, 1 like 
Bhooboneshoree’s manners. She has so oi)en and loving 
' a nature that she invites confidence from every bexiy. 
She knows not how to be angry. She will smile wheth¬ 
er you praise or condemn her.” “ It is such women,” re- 
j)lied Sliosheemukhee, that prove dangerous companions. 
They insinuate into vonr favor and confidence, and after- 
wards betray you. God preserve me from such friends ! 
She hides her heart under a soft exterior, just as she 
hides her ugly feet in a pair of shoes. Who ever heard 
of a respectable lady wearing shoes ? But then she 
said to be reformed. If such be reformation, I shall have 
none of it. Those shr^es make her feet more ugly than: 
they are.” “ But you must allow,” said the pretty Kadhi' 
ka,"^^ that she never attempts to appear lovely. She baa 
no ornament w^hatever, scarcely ever binds her haar, 
never consults her face before a looking glass, wears no 
gorgeous dresses, chews no pdn in order tjp color her lips 
red, and yet she aj^ars lovely and is praised every- 
^wfiere her beauty.” “ But what do men understand 
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Df female beauty ?” sagely remarked Kusani. “They are 
liable to be carried away by a sound or a name. One 
says Bhooboneshoree is so guileless. Another thinks she 
ariiist l)e an enchantress, since she wears shoes. A third 
says, she must be transcendentally lovely, when she can 
dispense with ornaments. A fourth opines that her mind 
must be cultivated, as she wears no gaudy rf)bes and jewels 
and adores no i(lol. In tliis wav Bnooboneshoree be- 
comes famous, and the male world thinks she must be an 
angcl.*^ “ 1 do not,*' said Shosheemukhee, “ understand 
why should men praise hcT for contemning the vanities of 
this world. Being a widow, she is bound to do so. But 
lier dishevelled hair furnisluis no proof of the practice of 
•vartuous austerities. Slie docs not bind her hair, because 
she wants to show how very hmg they are, and how beau¬ 
tiful she kK)ks with their aid.” “This argument,” 
added Kjwluiubinee, “ will, I hope, prove conclusive. 
Had Bhoboneshoree been the angel she is said to be, do 
you think she vrould have lost her husband in the way 
she di<l ? Who lias ever heard of a beautiful lady being 
deserted by her husband ? Had her charms been extra¬ 
ordinary or irresistible, 'would he grow disgusted with 
the world and commit suicide. Her husband did not feel 
her charms to be irresistible ; it is left to others to feel 
them so.” Here the orator’s eloijuence was so convincing, 
her action so im])ressive, and her voice so suited to the 
occasion, that cxcej»t the pretty Kadhika, no one dared 
to contriwlict her. Hadhika attempted to say that Bhoo- 
boncshor(?c had never been deserted b^' her husband, but 
that the false news of her death made him mad and drove 
him to suicide. But lladliika’s partiality for her was so 
ivell known that her opinion carried no weight and her 
voice was drowned amidst hisses. 

“ But while tliis party were discussing Bhoobone- 
fthoree’s personal beauty, dress and manners, another 
party were engaged in the no less pleasing task of dis¬ 
secting her moral character to their luutum gratification. 
The latter consisted only of three ladies who had neaHy 
passed their youth, and "had therefore greater respect for 
inward than for outward qualities. As they were eiigi%« 
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ed in the charitable work of murdering Bhooboneshewee’a 
reputation, thqv spoke in whisper? and frequently turned 
their heads to see if an}- one, unobserved, was listening 
to their edifying discourse. “So. she has succeeded jin 
diverting the c»ld m^h from his enterprise,” said Mukhoda 
who had committed a false step in her youtli. “ I had 
not the slightest doubt she would succeed. The old man 
doats upon her. She can make him sit and rise at her 
pleasure. Considering the violence of his attachment 
for her, I should not wonder if she would make him. 
tr(|,nsfer the whole of nis estates to her. J have seen 
many an old man of seventy become mad after marriage. 
But I ha »e never seen an old man of eighty fall in violent 
love with a young lady of twenty.” Fie ! fie !’^ said 
Shamasoondory, whose vile insinuations and doubts in- 
flict(‘d more damage on people’s characters than the most 
deliberate attacks. “ Really, sister, you do hot mean to 
say that there is an improjier intimacy. Indeed, con¬ 
sidering the age and infinnity of the old man, such a 
thing is out of the question. She should not however 
sleep in a room so near his, notwithstanding her aunt 
keeps her company.” “<)h Hurga !” exclaimed Mukho- 
<la in affected alarm, “ of course I was not so mad as to 
insinuate any such thing. Such a vile and absurd idea 
never arose, in my mind. I only said he was foolishly 
fond of her, and could not deny her anything. As you 
have observed, hoAvever, she - is very indiscreet. How- 
fond soever the old man might be of her, she should not 
alloAv him to caress her in the way he docs.” “ But what 
harm is there ?” asked Chatura, who affected to judge 
charitably of her neighbours and was fond of showing 
how well she could argue, though her inclinations general¬ 
ly led her to make her conclusions unfavorable to them 
in the end. “A father and grandfather are of course 
entitled to fondle diildren. It they could fondle us wheii 
Ihildren, why should they not l^ve that privilege ia 
our youth V “ It is venr well to say so,” repued Mukho<* 
d^ “ but have you ever heard of a fisther esr a grand¬ 
father ftindle a lady of twenty in his bfeast. The old 
man would even kiss her, ana she quietly submits to it 
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Truly the Iron Age has couimaicecL” Shamasoondory 
started in horror on hearing this. “ 0, sister ! Have you 
really seen her quietly submit to hirf kisses ? I have of¬ 
ten heard of this, but could never believe it. Have you 
seen it with vour own eyes or only heard of it like my¬ 
self?” .“What a simple girl you are !” exclaimed Mukho- 
da. “ The thing hjis l>een going on for days and days, 
but as you botn reside In a separate house, you may 
have not obsen-ed it. He not only kisses her but makes 
her recline ^>n his lap.” Shamasoondory bit her tongue and 
said, “ you don’t pretend, sister, that she aits on his lap. I 
could hardly believe what you say, if I saw the thing 
with my own eyes.” “ Ah ! why did you not come to visit 
us onlv half an hour before,” exclaimed Mukhoda. “The 
thin^ Iiappened only a moment ago. She was reclining 
on his lap, not a minute or so, but a whole hour, during 
which many of us stood aroimtl. As you take the matter 
in so serious a liglit, vou will probably be horrified to 
learn the whole”—and then she sttipped. Both the lis¬ 
teners now expressed a feverish anxiety to hear the 
details. But to enhance the value of her communica¬ 
tion, Mukhoda declared that family secrets ought not 
to go beyond the family dwelling. The ladies proceeded 
very earnestly to assure her that they considered her as 
their best and greatest friend, and that to entrust them 
with the secret, was equivalent to keeping it confined 
within her own bosom. Mukhoda clearly saw that her 
communication could not now fail to have the desired 


effect of destroying Bhooboneshoree’s reputation which 
outwartlly she shewed a solicitude to save. But to make 
herself doubly sure on the joint, she still affected to 
hesitate. “ I jiray you both,” said she, “ do not let it go 
beyond your bosom. Nay, swear by my head that you 
woulcf not impart it to other ears”—and she advanced 
her head that both her firiends might swear by it. They 
reprimanded her for the unludty ceremony, but yei 
touched her head and promised to ^^cat” it if they divulged 
the secret, which appeared so dreadful. 

“The feet*is,” said Mukhoda with a grave air,^ 
“our grandfather caught Bhoobonesboree in his amps, 
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«nd having in spite of her straggle, thrown her on his 
lim, began to drink from her lips so lustily that the sound 
oi his kisses drew us to the spot. He tWi praised her 
beauty like a lover, and poetically compared her to a 
lotus that concealed honey, and himself to a bee that 
wanted to taste its sweet.^’ Here the listeners looked 
towards the sky, turned the whites of their eyes, and 
seemed to resign themselves to the will of Heaven from 
the injustice of man. Nay, this is not all,’’ cried 
their tormentor. At this, they shut their eyes and opened 
their mouths, as if to shew that they were in thefr last 
gasp under the effects of what tliey had swallowed al¬ 
ready, and it would be extremely cruel to pour further 
poison into their system. Fearing however that Mukhoda 
would leave their curiosity unsatisfied, they made signs 
to her to proceed, but kept their eyes closed and months 
open as if the horrible truth gradually and ’ faintly let in 
through the latter, could not, when unseen by the former, 
do further damage. “ Horrid to relate,” said Mukhoda 
at last, Bhool^neshoree began to exchange jokes with 
the old man, and then they fell to kissing one another !” 
Shama and Chatura would not trust their ears. The for¬ 
mer bit her tongue till it bled, and with a profound sigh, 
exclaimed in the w'ords of Seeta—“ 0 ! eart^h, open thy 
bosom that I may enter thee. This accursed village is 
not fit for habitation. I wish I could go away to-day to 
my husband’s. What will that aj^stle of virtue say when 
he comes to hear of it ! He wiU probably shun my so¬ 
ciety for associating with Bhooboneshoree. Being him¬ 
self pure, he cannot bear the si^ht of vile characters 
and has such a horror of unchastity that he may probab¬ 
ly murder me in his rage. My only hope is, he knows 
and reveres •me so well.” “ But, cousin,” said Chatura, 
“ methinks you put a very bad construction on the scene. 
The foolish old man may in his dotage have taken a 
fancy to fondle his fovorite gmddau^ter on hU lap^ 
This, considering his relation&p and infirmitieB, is per¬ 
fectly harmless. An 3 rthing like pasrion for large rouiDg 
eyes, beautiful cheeks, framle waist orbmrsting b^m h^* 
leng Bince4>een extinct in &» breaat. What he feels for her> 
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is fond parental aifection running to excess. Besides, she, 
most charming one, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,** 
to enjoy whose smiles hundreds of handsome youths are 
almost dying every day, cannot feel more than iilitil attach¬ 
ment for an ugly octogenarian whose face is wrinkled, and 
teeth and hair entirely gone, who can hardly walk without 
support, see without spectacles, speak without mumbling, 
or hear unless the words be thundered into his ears. As 
for jesting, are there, I ask, any grandfather and grand¬ 
daughter who do not exchange jokes and play the lover 
and the mistress ? Why, you know, as long as we are. un¬ 
married, our parents laughingly projK)se to marry us to our 
grandfather, and indeed he is the standing subject of jest 
from birth till death.—Besides Bhooboneshoree’s chastity 
has become a bye-word in every house. All mothers 
tell their daughters to imitate her moral perfections. 
Dont you thihk that fortified by the sense of her own 
rectitude, she did not see any objection to satisfy the 
old gentlejnan in his whims ?** Shamasoondory, who 
affected great chastity and was envious of Bhoobon¬ 
eshoree’s reputation for that virtue, thought this defence 
beneath notice, and so did not open her lips. But 
Mukhoda observed—what you say is mil very true. 
But when this tale goes out into the world, what 
construction, you think, will strangers put upon it ? They 
may not know that our grandfather is so old and infirm. 
They may not know that the scene took place in the open 
day and in the presence of so many ladies and gentlemen. 
You know how the wretched world is apt to put mis¬ 
constructions” (here the speaker probably alluded to 
her own false step). The only consolation is that Bhoo¬ 
boneshoree’s reputation stands so very high.” “ That 
consolation,” said Shamasoondory, is no consolation at 
all. Who does not know that a lady may fall at any 
time ? Numerous instances might be cited in which ladies 
have become victims late—after 40 years of irreproach¬ 
able life. Besides, whatever others may say about Bhoo¬ 
boneshoree’s chastity, I do not think her general conduct 
can be perfectly justified if judged by tne high stalidard 
of purity,” (of course as exempli&d in the speaker.) 
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khoda added:—** Really, she is very imprudent. Fpr in¬ 
stance, she speaks witli many men not related to her, scarce¬ 
ly draws her veil over her face, and,—would any man 
believe it, she corresponds in writing with her husband^^ 
elder brother,—^mind, his own uterine brother, not to 
speak of his cousins !” Shama being radical in her opinions, 
kept silence at this, but Chatura exclaimed—“ Good God 1 
the end of the world is really come,—writes to husband’s' 
elder brother whose shadow we are prohibited to touch ! 
I remember my virtuous grandmother performed penance 
when once the comer ofnermree (robe) came in contact 
with my eldest granduncle’s person. Bhooboneshoree must 
be very daring to set the opinion of the world at defiance. 
But then her education, you know, has made her so bold. 
If she thinks with Eurpoean ladies there is no harm iri 
speaking with a husband’s elder brother, why should 
she not "write to him ? She follows a reli^on. di'fierent 
from that of her fore&thers. It is her husband who has 
spoilt her, you know. Is it true, as we hear it related, 
that she used to sit with her husband, converse with him 
and call him by endearing names in the open day and in 
the presence of his brother, mother-in-law and a host of. 
nephewa ?” “-"That is perfectly true,” replied Mukhoda, 
1 have been myself present at such scenes, and could hard¬ 
ly contain my laughter. She would however go on con¬ 
versing with her husband as if there was nothing amiss. 
She has been now amply punished in dosing her hnsband 
when she could not suffer to lose sight of him for a single 
day. What long journeys has she undertaken, what 
difficulties has she encountered, W'hat privations has she 
undergone joining her husband in distant parts 11 Too 
much of anything is bad. Had she not doted on her 
husband to distraction and been shamelessly fond of him 
ao as to cast off the bashfulncss of our sex, she would 
not have lost him so early. Narayan, you see, cannot 
bear extreme sights. But no, since he is dead, we ought 
not to speak ill of him.” Tardy s^se of decency ! 

After a moment’s pause, Mukhpda cofttinued. 
“Her conduct towards her husband, howevetcontrary 
^t<fcustozn,'mayj||a excused. But wdio can bemr to see 
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her extraordinary conduct towards the maniac who is said 
to have become mad out of despair to marry her. You 
would not believe me if I told you what I saw her do.” 
^oth the listeners here became extremely impatient to 
hear the secret. “ But what is the good of my speaking 
it at all,” added Mukhoda, “ when you won’t believe, for 
you tliink her so chaste.” “We shall believe it, we 
will believe it, tell us quickly what it is,” said the 
listeners at once. “We swear by our eyes, we will be¬ 
lieve it. Tell us quickly, we fall to your feet.” One 
would think there was not the slightest difficulty in 
making them believe anything against my charmer. 
Mukhoda seeing everything ripe for the occasion, said, 
lowering her voice to the lowest key it was capable of, 
“I saw the maniac kiss her feet.” Both the ladies started 
as if a lightning had struck them. After the first surprise 
was over, they asked her what Bhooboneshoree did when 
the mad man kissed her foot, and Shamasoondory specially 
asked narrator whether Bhooboneshoree was aware of her 
presence. Mukhoda replied.—“ Her mother who was 
sitting near, had seen me approach, but Bhooboneshoree 
herself was not at first aware of my presence. Coming 
from behind, I heard the madman raving wildly about his 
devotion and love. Approaching near, I saw he was 
sitting on the ground, <md having reverently taken her 
feet out of her shoes as they hung from a raised seat on 
which she sat, was rapturously kissing the tips of her 
toes, which her occasional half angry glances prevented 
him from tlirusting into his mouth. She was reading 
a book and giving occasional replies to her mother. 
When he saw me standing behind her, he said to me 
‘ here is nectar spread for. me. I wont give it to you.^ 
This made Bhooboneshoree turn behind. As soon as her 
eyes fell upon me, she started and tried to snatch away 
her toes from his lips. In doing so, her feet were raised 
from the ground, and the madznan held them tightly 
over his head, and the more she strug^ed to extricate 
them dht of ffis grasp, the more he groaned for the 
supposed pain it gave to her limbs.. .FaiHj|, vanquished, 
she burst into laughter in which I as well as her mn ^ b % r 
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heartily joined ; for the tender care which the ^ maniac 
bestowed on her feet» the ajcony he affected as if in- part¬ 
ing with them he was going to part with his life, and the 
gnef he felt on account of the pain which he supposed 
she was herself inflicting on them, presented a sight 
which would excite the mirth of an ascetic. After a vaiia- 
struggle, she resigned them to his keeping and went on. 
leisurely speaking to me.” 

“ Shamasoondorj’ now plied the speaker with various 
questions. She asked if during her stay at lihooboq- 
eshoree’s parental house, she had ever seen her alone 
with the maniac, if they were ever seen to speak together 
in whispers, or exchange looks, and whether there was 
any rumour in the village affecting the conduct towwds 
him. All these questions being answered in the negative, 
Shamasoondory appeared vexed and said—‘‘.as your stay 
there was not long, you might not have seen anything 
amiss. Besides many things have escaped your notice, 
since you could not watch her night and day. I think a 
man allowed to kiss the feet, would easily ascend to the 
face, even if he would stop there.” “ Oh sister !” exclaim¬ 
ed Cliatura, “ you are very uncharitable. ^<ot a whisper of 
suspicion has ever been breathed against Bhool.K>riesboree’s 
reputation. On the contrary, she is universally consider¬ 
ed pure as Sabi tree, and her conduct has been everywhere 

f raised. The maniac, you know, is not a common man. 

fc lijis sjuTificed his estates, his * riches,—everything 
out of love for her, and has at last been reduced to the 
condition in which you see him. With all these immense 
sacrifices, he had not a shadow of encouragement, and 
so became mad. Do you think she would now extend 
towards him a favor which she refused him when he was 
sane, and when he was in the pride of youth, beauty and 
riches.” The orator now tbot^ht her elcjquence had 
carried her beyond her mark, and so commenced another 
key. “ It may be however alleged that having lojrt her 
husband upon whom she doated, she does not imw re¬ 
gard him with the same indifference. It may ne that 
being violently and madly loved by him, she has come 
to*feel some attachment for him in return. But it Ts 
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just possible that his madness, arising from his passion 
for her has excited his commisseration, and so she lets 
him enjoy some privileges which she denies to others. 

I do not say tliat this is so, but it is very probable. I 
Jiear she used to sit with him and converse with him even 
when her husband was alive,—whether in his presence 
or not, I cannot say. Perhaps her conduct tovrards the 
maniac at that time would tlu*ow some light on the sub¬ 
ject. Mukhoda can enlighten us in the matter.” 

“Mukhoda being thus appealed to, replied:—“ During 
her husband’s time, Bliooboneshoree used indeed to receive 
visits from the lunatic. Her husband instead of forbid¬ 
ding such visits, w'ould often encourage them. He had 
an immeasurable confidence in his wSe’s virtue, but at 
the same time had so jealous a nature that he would 
hardly leave •them alone. It is said that once in his 
presence, her eyes having dwelt rather long on the mad 
man’s feature, probably to contemplate the sad havoc 
which her charms had wrought on liis frame,—once so 
handsome,—and on his mind,—once so healthy,—he was 
struck with a sudden fit of jealousy which made him 
wretched for several days. Unconscious of the mischief 
she had unwillingly committed, she howev’^er went on 
conversing with the madman, paying the same attention 
to his comforts, and often •weeping at Ms misfortunes. 
But these, wliich did not attract any notice before, now 
fell like so many thunderbolts upon the poor husband’s 
head. Every day as the same attentions continued to be 
shown, he became more and more morose, sleep forsook 
his eyes, he could not taste Ms food, and at last fell ill. 
His loud doating wife wept by Ms side, not suspecting 
tlie cause of the disease. At last she happening to 
present to tlie madman a better-looking spiced beetle {pdn) 
than the one her husband had received, the latter flew into 
a terrible rage, and revealed that jealousy wMchhad, been 
gnaw ing his heart. She burst into tears, requested to 
be put to death and even talked of suicide as preferable 
to being suspected by her beloved husband. He, in 
return, fell at her feet, asked her pardon again and again 
lor Ms unjust jealousy, and compared her -to Seeta w^ui, 
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even in her sleep, is said to have never dreamed of any 
man except her hnsband. However much sorry she was to 
send away helpless to the wide world a maniac who had 
lost his fortune, his estate, his home, his family, his 
health, his happiness, his future prospect in life, and af 
last the light of his reason for her sake, she yet implored 
her husband to dismiss the poor madman from the house. 
For she could not, she said, bear the sight of the man 
who had been the cause of so much uneasiness to her 
husband. The latter, by prayers and entreaties, at last 
prevailed over her to retain the man in his house, and 
by little and little, she cam^ to tolerate his presence. 
But as long as her husband lived, she would never show 
the same attentions to the poor madman as before. From 
this narrative you may judge whether her present exces¬ 
sive attention to the madman’s comforts, and her com¬ 
pliance with his whims, even to the length* of suffering 
him to kiss her feet, now that her husband is no more, 
are at all justifiable. 1 do not of course go so far as to 
impute any ill motives to her. But there can be no 
doubt that her indulging the madman in such liberties^ 
is highly impnident. It is however extremely curious 
that 1 have forgotten to tell you another piece of her 
imprudence, to call it by no worse name, of which I 
have been a witness. Once more I do not know whether 
you ■will believe it, since you think her so immaculate.’* 
“Again the curiosity of the listeners was excited to the 
highest xjitch. They prayed, implored Mukhoda to pour 
b^m through their ear, for they were “ bursting in ignore 
ance.” She was no less anxious to satisfy thcii; curiosity, 
but she seemed to be in mortal dread of something. 4t 
last she said in a whisper. “ 1 am afraid to speak of what 
relates to a Jogee who is generally believed to be almost 
a God in human shape. He may possibly know what ife 
are now doing, and strike me dead for presuming to^reat^e 
against his reputation.” “ To whom do you aHude/’^'aakj^ 
(matura. “If you mean the old Jogee who mea by tlie hame 
of Bamdas Babajee, 1 would think twice before I talked 
anything to his prejudice. Even if you w^ to utter any*' 
thing ag^iffit his good nitme, you would . 0nd very few ife 
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heliovo what you say.” But Shamasoondory ridiculed the 
idea of a dogee being different from an ordinary mortal. 
She charged all fJogees with hypocrisy and deceit, and en¬ 
couraged Mukhoda to divulge what appeared so interest¬ 
ing, by taking upon herself all the risk Mukhoda might 
incur in doing so. Mukhoda still hesitated, and even 
trembled from fear, the more she wanted to approach the 
subject. Scandal is however so dear to women that she 
found herself completely powerless over her tongue 
which seemed to go on glibly in spite of her efforts to 
restrain it. As for Chatura, she refused to listen any¬ 
thing against the character of so divine and revered a 
dogce, hut instead of leaving the place, she chose to 
thimst her fingers into the Imres of her ears. By some 
mysterious process, however, she seemed to catch the 
slightest ^vhisper uttered by Mukhoda. For during the 
progress of fhe discourse, her face and eyes underwent 
nearly siiniinr changes to those vrhich were visible on 
the countenance of Shamasoondory, except that she was 
often st‘-en to shake her head as if to implv that the tale 
could not he true. The following is what Mukhoda said:— 
“ One day at noon while at her father’s, I entered the 
room where Bhooboneshoree was praying, in order to 
spread some wet clothes over a piece of bamboo hanging 
from the roof. As she sat with closed eyes and concentra¬ 
ted attention on the floor, I did not like to disturb her devo¬ 
tion, and so stealthily proceeded behind her back to execute 
my commission. I had scarcely flnished my work when 
the Jogee entered, shutting but not bolting the door 
behind him. The sudden darkness occasioned thereby 
did not allow me to see what they did at first, especially 
as 1 was behind the spreading clothes which screened me 
from their observation. But after a few seconds, the 
light proceeding from the halfshut windows revealed a 
sight which made me doubt whether I was really awake. 
For I saw the old Jogee had transformed himself into the 
hand^mest young man that ever the eye beheld, and 
clasping Bhooboneshoree within his breast, was vying with 
her who shoulB kiss the other most. Though the carpet 
on which thej* sat scarcely sufficed for one^ yet they fatid 
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managed to squeesse their Bodies within its limits for the 
sole purpose, as it appeared, of innocently fondling each 
other, and carrying on a whispering conversation in Ben¬ 
galee which I could not catch. The only word that reach¬ 
ed my ear was, “sister,” which occurred as often as eacK 
addressed the other. The interview ferminated on Bhoo- 
boneshoree handing over a few Rupees to the Jogee; 
When he rose to depart, with his bag thrown on one side 
and with his large ringlets of hair on his head, he again 
appeared to be the same old Jogee that entered the room 
a few minutes before.” 

“ Though Shamasoondory was somewhat disappoin¬ 
ted at the conclusion, yet siie could not, in justice to 
her cliastity, help expressing the utmost horror at the 
conduct of one whose reputation was gall to her envious 
heart. She swore to eat the head of her parents if she 
associated any more with Bhooboneshoree. 'But Ohatura 
threw her doubts here and there, and little by little, 
came at last to question the truth of the whole. “ I can 
not,” said* she, “ wholly believe what you say. An old 
man of 70, suddenly transforming himself into the hand¬ 
somest young man in the world, is beyond the bounds of 
possibility. But supposing he had the power of working 
such a miracle, why should he do it merely for the pur¬ 
pose of kissing a girl and whispering something into her 
ear. If he had fallen in love with her, and wished to appear 
lovely in her eyes, was it at all likely that he should 
go away thus easily and wait only until his application for 
pecuniary aid had b^n complied with. Nay, who has ever 
neard of a secret lover coming during the glare of day to 
kiss his mistress in the midst of a populous village, 
whilst she was surrounded by her parents and relations I 
Even supposing that he was rash enough to undertake 
such a feat, would her parents allow mm to enter the 
room where she was believed to be alone ? But the, 
strangest part of all is, that such meetings are witnessed 
only by an occasional visitor to the house, and is never even 
suspected by her terrible stepmother who is always on 
the wtttch for an opportunity to wreak hdk hatred against 
eneiything that bears her name. If to this, we the 
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fact of the door of the room being left unbolted, and ite 
windows left half open, we have a wondrous tale, the like of 
which was never related in romance. Nay, this is not all. 
We are told that the conversation between the lovers was 
carried on in Bengalee. But the Jogee cannot, it is well 
known, speak a word of our tongue. If she spoke Hin- 
doostanee as usual, Bhooboneshoree could not understand 
it, much less carry on a whispering conversation in it. 
If we further bear in mind that the tTogee has always 
been known as the great champion of female chastity, 
and his principal mission in this part of the country has 
been to protect injured innocence on earth, the sto^ ap¬ 
pears to be the invention of pure malice. But Gosain 
knows, I have not heard tlie story with my own ears. 
Had I done so, 1 might have found reasons to change my 
opinion. In justice to you I must observe”— 

“ The Speaker, as usual, w’^as going to qualify her 
remarks to the mutual satisfaction of all. But she was 
interrupted by Mukhoda, who seeing her interesting story 
annihilated thread by thread, and herself accused of malice 
and slander, at once broke out into ungovernable rage, 
and accused Chatura of a wish to imitate Bhooboneshoree 
as evinced by her conduct tliroughout the morning. 
Chatura was as much enraged in return, and by way 
of retort, reminded her of her youthful indiscretion. 
Not satisfied with this, she called Snamasoondory to take 
her part in the coming engagement. At this Mukhoda 
insinuated that Shamnsoondory’s flirtations with Kadum- 
binee’s husband, and her rather long journey in a boat 
with a single male passenger in company, were very well 
known. 

“ The battle now raged with great animosity on both 
sides. They accused each other of fearful crimes, drag¬ 
ged their ancestors into the quarrel, and threatened to 
tear each other’s hairs. Mukhoda declared she would 
eat her antagonist’s eyes ; the latter retorted by threats* 
ing to eat her nose. They then ate each other’s heads,^ 
and, as if this did not satisfy their am>etite, they next 
ate each other’8 children. From duluren they ascended 
to 'th^ir respective .husbands, flrpm husbands tp 
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brothers, and then to their parents, but their stomachs 
growing more and more insatiable with what they de¬ 
voured, they ate each otlier’s ancestors and descendants 
up and down to the seventh degree, both on the father’s,, 
mother’s, and husband’s sides. In justice to them, it is 
necessary to state they did not eat the whole body, but 
only the .h^ads and eyes, and sometimes drank the blood. 
Why our countrywomen, when eating, prefer these to 
other parts of the human body, I leave to. plulosophers 
to determine. That there could be no doubt of their 
ability to perform the process, each of the combatants 
said, cat, eat, eat, eat, eat your child’s head,” and so on. 
As if eating the head and eyes, and even drinking the 
blood, did not cause death, they went on murdering 
the alx)ve people in cold blood. Some of them were not 
perhaps yet bom, and most were probably sleeping on 
their beds or had departed for the shades of Pluto, per¬ 
fectly unaware of having given any offence to .these fair 
combatants. But wherever they might be, they were 
cruelly dragged from f;heir resting place, and ruthlessly 
murdered in the face of day, and in the presence of many 
other kind-hearte<l laSies who did not interfere. These 
ladies were more intent on fiithoming the cause of the 
quarrel than protecting poor Innocents from the teeth 
and claws of their fair companions. 

How long the cruel scene would have lasted, is not 
certain, but the return of Bhooboneshoree seemed to put 
a stop to it for a moment. 
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1 

Keep, Oh keep thy precious treasure, Q-eorgre 1 

I^ock it in a casket richly chased ;- 

Side by side with Korthbrook’s veto, Oeorf^e ! 

B e thy priceless jewel gaily placed. 

2 

Ever as lleinorsc for failure, Oeorge ! 

Pierces sharp thy soul with poignant sting 
Olad thy eyes, still cheer thy spirits, G-eorge ! 
With the sight of this ciiliv^uing thing. 

3 

“ Rich the treasure, sweet the pleasure,” George 
Sweet is pleasure after travail sore; 

Bear, Oh bear thy gem in rapture, George ! 

To thy Highland home, to Oalliim More ! 

4 

There, amongst thy gaping clansmen. George ! 

In guy tartan plaid and kilt arrayed ; 
There, nntidst the sound of bagpipes, George 1 
Be thy gem in triumph wild displayed. 

5 

If thy taste should so incline thee, George ! 

Kircd by vanity and love of show ; 
"Welcome thou to wear thy jewel, George I 

'to deck with it thy braisen brow ! 



* THE MODEl. REIGN OF MAHARAJAH 

BLOWHARD. 

(The right of ti'anslathm reserved,) 

*4 

^HE royal philosopher has said that there is nothing 
“■"new under the sun. Every hour of the day, every day 
of the year confirms tlie truth of this saying. Tlie world 
of iiiatier, ccjually witli the world of thought, reverberates 
the grand old truth in sounds not to be mistaken. The 
new’ is always tiic old. The newdiom day is but a conti¬ 
nuation of old time. Pierce through the thick veneer, 
there is the old familiar face. All progress means but 
the advance of receded thought. 

But what has all this to do with riiiy subject 1? 
Patience, gentle reader ! ()ne is so accustomed to hear 
the flourish of trumpets and the sounding conch in con¬ 
nection w’ith the most trivial concerns of even the slight¬ 
est bit of vile earth dressed in momentary power, that I 
am afraid iioodledom would go into tits if J neglected to 
comply with the prev&iling fashion. 1 must at hast let the 
tinkling bell announce the coming show. But here you 
w’ill meet with no gtniial Punch and Judy,—but something 
higher—comedy and tragedy ami in arm or rather blenf 
cd in a grotesipic Hurrvhiir sort of comp<mnd. 

1 have already sale}, that there is iKithing new under 
the sun. This is pre-eminently true of the sdence of 
^government. All its recent flights arc merely attempts 
to restore the truths imbedded in the past, and its newest 
discoveries are but the reproduction of old modes, old 
maxims, and old humbug. We have heard a great deal of 
the originality of recent theories of govermnent; we have 
seen countless broods of apparently new ideas of legisla- 
.tdon bursting their fragile shells j—we have witnessed ho 
end of christenihtjs of political bantlings at which doting 
godfathers waxed eloquent over the dear progeny ; but 
what, after all, are these births about wMc^ so mudbi cack¬ 
ling is made by the human ^ese of the age ? Hold them 
to&e Cynic’s hmtem, and you will observe the rottenneiis 

9 
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of a^es flresaed in new habilimenta. How very mortifying 
muat this be to mortal vanity ! 

I have been led into thia train of reflection by the 
»perusal of a most profound liistorical work by that re¬ 
nowned Indian sage, Vvdia Sunya Shastree, who flourished 
during the reign of Ftubba Kanta V., and whose produc¬ 
tions are to this day the admiration of the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the statesman. As the work is rather 
very scarce—I believe there is only one co[)y in Bengal, 
and that in the possession of Hajah Balaki Kissen, to 
whose courtesy I am indebted for a sight of it—I pro¬ 
pose giving my readers a brief summary of its contents, 
HO that they may be able to judge for thVmselvcs whether 
the claim to originality advanced for many of the poli¬ 
tical dogmas which have established tliemselves of 
recent yearst is at all admissible. I may possibly tran.«late 
the entire work for the edification of the W'orld, if 
suflicient encouragement is htdd out to me to undertake 
the task. 

Maharajah Blowhard was sovereign of the ancient 
kingdom of Piiigal. He w^as in all respects a model prince: 
Energetic and restless, he was a living embodiment of 
matter and motion. It is said that a flaming meteor 
was visible in the heavens for days preceding and suc¬ 
ceeding his birth ; and the said meteor was accordingly held 
responsible for certain eccentricities which marked his 
erratic course in life. For instance, he abvays insisted 
on having at breakfast a couple or two of equine eggs, 
and though the article was a rarity even in those days 
in Pingal, the Pingalees were obliged for their lives to 
procure him a daily supply of it. He himself discovered 
several mares’ nests, from which a perennial supply of 
these eggs was obtained. They constituted both hiS 
ambrosia and nectar. He had them made into pudding^ 
and calces and mixed with his beverages—^boiled, 
roasted, pasted, salted, and sweetened. He would account 
for his predilection for them by saying that they so nurtured 
his fancies. Again, he was exceedingly fond of shooting 
stars, which were caught as they fell down from heaven, aira 
of which a variety of curious dishes were made for^lSi^ 
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gratification of liis; appetite^ A multitude of aervanta 
were charged with the duty of keeping a conataiit watch 
by day and night over the starry firmament, so that 
hardly a single runaway star could escape their dragon-» 
vigilance. This fondness for shooting stars was the result 
of an opinion which Blowhard devoutly entertained that, 
by dining on their projectile force, he would be able to 
shoot hk darts far and wide, and pierce his opponents 
through and through. 

When he carne to the throne, which the powerfial 
aid of a friendly potentate secured him, he found the 
country in a primitive state of ease, and the people mov¬ 
ing in a groove of their own. He determined to ^vem 
them with vigor,—^to galvanize them into a new life of 
spasmodic activity. All the old landmarks of national 
thought were ruthlessly hurled down, and,an impulse 
was given to new ideas,—^new aspirations,—or, for that 
matter, to new whims fraught with the wildest conceit. lie 
sent cartloads of reforms into every village—^reforms 
relating to the minutest concerns of rural life ; for he 
held that no body understood the wants and appreciated 
the interests of the j)eoplc better than liimself. 

This was no doubt a very sound belief. Is it not 
written in the Institutes of Kungsha that the rabble 
liave no right to hold an opinion of their own, that every 
]xrincc is an inspired being, and knows by intuition what, 
is and what is not good for them ? Is it not also laid down 
in the same Institutes that the will* of tlie spverei^ ia 
the highest develo])ment of human, moral, and divine law 
wliich those coming wdthin the scope of its exercise ewe 
l^ound to obey in right Jo hookum fashion Blowhard 
had a perfect idea of tliis beautiful doctrine, and unlike 
some foolish princes who actually treat their subjects 
capable of tliiuking for themselves, he treated hie as if they 
were a herd of cattle which sliould only be driven, aboUct 
and milked. He taught them, all kinds of ffenufiectiopf 
and inodes of obeisance,—^prostrating the nody, ^Icneer 
bending, Salaaming, Khoja wanding and^ fort^—and 
most vigorously adminbtered the cat, wbemyer tl^ 
lightest want of dodilty bcicaine 
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Kis subjects might now and then grumble at such in¬ 
terference, but Blowhard was not the man to listen to their 
idle pratings. His officers might occasionallj" venture 
•to point out the impropriety of au order, but they got only 
snubs and rebuffs for their pains. He knew better, far 
better than tlie whole lot of them; he, tlie ins})ired prophet, 
the anointed A^icegercnt of God ; and they—^^vhy, they 
were a [larcel of idiots to dare to cpiestion his infallibility. 

The Maharajah was a AVin(l-wor.shij)per, and as jea¬ 
lously preserved tlie sacred element as the fire-wor¬ 
shippers preserve their’s. Indeed, his circumspection 
went so far that, in order to guard agjiinst the possi¬ 
bility of the surrounding atmosphere being ever de¬ 
nuded of the volatile fluid, he stored his tom head 
with a larger—some peophi say—an inexhaustible (juantity 
of it. Onctt the ]>ressure of the element Avithin was so 
irresistible that a portion of the superabundant air forced 
its Avay out ; and it is said that there was a crack in 
his head ever since. 1V> stoy) the fissure, a live pig 
served tlu^ yiuryiose of a })lug ; and tf) j>revent the escape 
of the yireeious element through the yiores of his face, 
he always wore u brass visor, so that it could only issue 
through the mouth and nostrils. As the nish of the pent- 
up wind through tliese orifices Avas always great, he 
recch’-cd the name of Blowhard from his subjects, a dis¬ 
tinction more yirized hy him than empty titles by tooth¬ 
less senility. ’I'he. stream of air which he breathed out 
Avas ahvays ignitcfl bv his faA'orite minister—thence named 
Burnhard—and the fiery current jnissed OA'er the length 
and breadth of the land to the consternation of all. There 
was no mistaking it,—it Avas hot as a sirocco—stifling 
as a sul])hurous blast from some unmentionable hot 
region beloAv. 

Ho w'as beyond question an out-and-out Windian. 
Like a benevolent ruler, he deemed it to be his mission to 
convert the yieojde to his faith; but many of them were 
uuAvise enough to differ from him on this immaterial 
jAoint, and thejL’onsequeiice Avas a deservedly high pressure 
administration. KATiy measure of GoArernment was cjd- 
culatcd to promote his fa\'orite religious Ariews—the j[!hra- 
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pagandism of the Wind doctrine; and he caused hvmns 
to oe sung in praise of .£olas in temple and churcm, in 
musjid and tabernacle. 

What a beautiful religion it is/’ he used to sav, 
“ and how very simple ! There is no God but the Goa 
of Wind, and Blowhard is his Infallible Prophet. This is 
revelation par eivccllmce, the Veda of Vedas, the Koran 
of Korans, the quintessence of all religious truth !” 

From time immemorinl, the Pingalees were wor¬ 
shippers of stocks aiid stones. A ridiculous allegr»ry 
underlay their system of religious belief. The In¬ 
visible was worshipped in divers visible fonns. The 
multitude who could form no abstract idea of Supreme 
Intelligence were accustomed to derive their idea of it 
from its concrete manifestations. Amongst other di¬ 
vinities, the Lord of the Universe was worshipped by 
them. A rudi or Avooden car was usually set? apart for the 
use of the deity, in which he tof»k his airing once a year, 
drawn by enthusiastic hosts of devotees. Tliis w'as of 
course monstrous. They had no business Avhatever to 
profess any religion but that of the said Infallible Prophet. 
Conscience is like a clock, which, to be avcU regulated, 
must be periodically wound u]). Unfortunately, since 
the fall of Maharajah Soorja Dowlatia, no efforts irf this 
direction were made by the succeeding moiiarchs, and 
the result was, that the conscitmee of the nation 
sadly needed oiling to lubricate its action. The Lord 
God of earth and sky was worshipped instead of the 
God of Wind or at any rate his Ajwstle, the Lord of the 
land. The latter naturally regarded the omission as 
a personal affront, a species of disloyalty to his throne 
w'hich deserved to be put down by the strong arm of 
power. His duty dictated interference. Bumhard in¬ 
flamed his heart, The God of Wind wliispered in his ear 
“ budge.” I'hen commenced a ruthless crusade against 
ruths, Blowhard issued a strong manifesto—a thunder¬ 
ing anathema against the prevailing belief. His Sapient 
Highness,” it said, “had observed with no less regret 
thmi surprise that a portion of his subjects were inconsi- 
derate^enough still to follow their old ancestral faith. 
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His experience in other }>arts of the world tended to shew 
that there was an inseparable connection between church 
and state, and that the religion of the sovereign was 
everywhere the religion of the people. In ringal, 
’strangely enough, this w'as not the case. His Sapient 
Highness was not disjKised to attach blame to any 
particular individual for this. Probably the existing 
state of religious conservatism was due to tlie absence 
of a proper regulation, under state direction, of the national 
conscience, to which ancient cobwebs of thought necessarily 
clung in all their entanglement of dirt. Hut His 
Sapient Highness thought that the time had come when 
he could no longer permit the exercise in his territories of 
a faith of which the inunber of adherents was as nothing 
compared with those of the population who professed 
other more rational li)rins of belief. Although he was 
not so very deep in statistics as he was in all other 
branches of liurnan and celestial learning, still he was 
unwilling to beJieve that on this jMnnt his information 
could j)ossibly be erroneous. This being admitted, his 
Sapient Iligliness felt called uj)on, in virtue of his mis¬ 
sion as n royal reformer, to extir[>ate the degrading worship 
from Pingal. He was determined that there should 
be 110 more ruth'< ; for religion was clearly one of the 
elegant arts, and it was blaH]>homous to allow those ugly, 
unwieldy oars to pollute the earth with their presenc^. 
The same remark still more strongly applied to the divinity 
who owned the efpiipage. Without the usual complement 
of limbs, that is to say, without arms—without legs ; 
with a flat face and a still flatter nose ; with a receding 
forehead and a ])rotruding belly ; lie was the archetype 
of all that was at once most hideous and imbecile 
in creation. His Sapient Highness could not believe 
that such a burlel^tpie of the divinity was seriously wor¬ 
shipped in his dominions, and he therefore commande d 
that the mock god should be at once demolished. In res- 
I>onse, however, to the wishes of the people, he was prepar¬ 
ed to sanction some modified form of worsliip ;—^he was 
even pre})ared to grant a large allotment from the public 
exichequer for the construction in lieu of rnths of go-car^ 
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propelled by steam, provided His Sapient Highness was the 
object of tnat worship, and was drawn in those go-cafts, 
during liis annual tours, by all the Rajahs in his realm/'' 
Every year ife published a book called the Political, 
Bagpipe in w'^hich his gubeniatorial exploits were sounded 
with deafening clamour. From these hooks, it was abund¬ 
antly clear that he had the highest respect for one person, 
whom he considered as the greatest, wisest, and best of 
mankind, and that person was—^his own precious self. 

His educational scheme w'as reckoned by his iidinir- 
ers as the corner stone, of his fame,—the sheet anchor of 
his reign,—^the immortal fruit of his inspired judgment. 
It was his opinion, and he held fust to it through good 
and evil report, that the legs which support the l)ody 
deserved more cultivation than the head. He strongly 
condemned all education which aimed at developing the 
mental faculties instead of locomotive vigor as education 
turned topsyturvy, reeling drunk, stark mad. He insist¬ 
ed on his education minister encouraging by every means in 
his ]xnver all kinds of pedal exercises—W’alking, running, 
leaping, jumping, and what not—^amoiigst the ahunniof the 
public schools, and the head of eacli student was ordered 
to be filled with Wind, copious supplies of which were 
promised, w’hcnever recjuired, from the grand repository 
m the royal noddle, hi or did he stop here. Instructions 
wore issued to the educational authorities to devise 
the best means for the restoration of that important 
limb which philosophers assert ondc formed the caudal 
ap|>endage of primeval humanity; and all his officers 
were' directed to encourage its development under most 
liberal conditions. For it was justly held, that power of 
locomotion would be greatly promoted and the kingdoms 
of the world immensely benefited by the rcproducnon dT 
the limb in question. A short hymn composed Iw Blow- 
hard, on tms subject, was deservedly admired by hk 
contemporaries. It ran as follows:— 

With tail th« finny tribe is blest, 

Bj e*e& the tadpole 'tis possest; ^ 

The beasts and hittls sport it behind, 

AH-^-ril, ahe f saire httuian kind. 
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lleHtoro it, churliaih (roils I restori* 

The pensile limb—we need it sore— 

To climb the wall, or tree, or hill. 

Or clear the hedge, or curling riil. 

Though there was no visible addition to the corpo¬ 
real frame in the expected direction of any man, woman 
or child in Pingal, there was nevertheless sufficient ma¬ 
nifestation of it to indicate the presence in spirit of 
the caudal member in many of the elect in the kingdom. 

No prince ever hud the interests of his subjects more 
at heart than Maharajah Jllowhard. Fully sensible that 
over-population was a most prolific source of national 
misery, he determined to check it in his territories, and 
was most unremitting in his exertions in that direc¬ 
tion. To combat the evil most etfectiially, he formed an 
alliance with a dreadful giant called Fevero, who lived, 
ac:cording to'some, in the air, wliile according to others, 
in the country of Waterlog. 

This monster made his appearance in Pingal every 
year during the rains, and, after making sad havoc 
amongst the inhabitants, would depart with the setting 
in of cold weather, which had the same effect on him as 
morning is supiK>s(?d to have on Lucifer and his night¬ 
wandering train. Of course, to quiet the fears of his 
people, Hlowhard would make a show of figliting Fevero ; 
General Sawbones with a small armv under him was 
always sent to meet the giant, but, iictiiig on a well un- 
<lerstood ]>rogrammc, like Soorja Dowlatia's forces, that 
army always wont over to the enemy. - 

Another expedient to which he had recourse for the 
accomplishment of his humane object was remarkable for 
its ingenuity. He established the institution of total 
abstinence from all -substantial diet, the people being 
required to feed on air, a diet which, in the opinion of the 
Maharajah, was deemed to be at once most nutritious 
and least heavy. As many silly persons were disposed 
to object to this inexpensive reform which ought to have 
commended itself to their understanding, if not to their 
stomachs, as involving the least exertion of sinew and 
muscle, elaborate sdiemes of taxation were devised for the 
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purpose of curtailing their means of traditionary aubsis* 
tence; for it Was very wisely held that, when the people 
could not afford to*pay for a substantial diet, they would 
be obliged to liVe upon the volatile. fluid prescribed 
their sovereign. 

He accordingly placed Sallioman’s seal upon every 
Pingalee*B money diest, containing in most cases an 
immense live stock of cockroaches, which were supposed 
to jdeld golden eggs, just as the village soienay-gach was 
supposed to be a pagodah tree, ea^ snake of which 
brought down gold mohurs to its lucky owner, 

Blowhard was particularly strong in his public 
works. With the proceeds of his multifarious taxes, he 
covered the land with a beautiful network of roads which 
went,— 

Over marshes, and orer dreary fops, 

Through wilds, through paddy fields, into savage dens. 

At length, when the whole was completed, he wept 
because he had no more roads to construct. But a bold 
spirit is seldom without resource,—^ome grand conception 
or other always terminates in a stupendous birth. This 
was exactly the case with Blowhard. After lookingabout 
him for sometirae—^glancing from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven—^his imagination bodied forth the unseen 
form of a road to the moon. He determined, by hook or 
by crook, at all hazards, to carry the bold project into 
execution. He anticipated immeitse advantages to his 
kingdom from the establishment of a communication 
with'the lunar world ; and what would not the fiither of 
his people do for their lasting welfare? He always grate- 
folly acknowledged the genim influence of Cynthia as be¬ 
ing unto him what water is unto the finny world,—^tiie 
element of vitali^ in which he lived, ana moved, 
had his being.. Under that influence, his mind was eh* 
abled to conceive a multiplicity of schemes which #ere 
the wonder and admiration of contemporary moiiarv^,-^' 
schemes redolent of moony inspiration-—and not jkix^ 
remarkable for their originality than ^hsi f^b^mthropy 
t^ey breathed. , 

^ ' 10 . ‘ ' 
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What an Eldorado of wealth,” he said to Bamhard, 
“ this road will open to ray people! What a mirade of 
love it will prove when completed ! To ages hence, 
h'ke the Pharaohs’ pyramids, it will remain an etermd 
monument of my prowess and wisdom and glory.” He 
threw his whole heart and soul into this scheme. He 
was particularly anxious to enjoy on occasional tetS a teti 
with his friend the man in the moom—^to learn by person¬ 
al observation what course of administration was follow¬ 
ed in the lunar world,—what systems of taxation and 
education obtained there,—to bring domi a few of its 
wise inhabitants in order to make them Ids legislative 
councillors,—aye, to take up Ids kingdom and all and 
tack the whole on to one of its liorii*^. Indeed, his ex¬ 
citement on the subject at length became so intense that, 
one fine night, unable to control his impatience, he got 
to the terrace of the palace, and determined to make a 
grand effort to reach the moon. But, unfortunately, an 
erring Providence had forgotten to ble&s Idra with a 
j)air of wings, though he needed tliem more sorely than 
the whole race of psalm-singing ehenibs and seraphs, 
if we might judge from the good use he daily made of 
cart-loads of*gt)ose ([uills. He was in a fix. He knew 
not what t«) do. At length it occurred to him that the 
tendency of gas was to mount upw'ar<ls j and as there was, 
happily, a precious large quantity of it stored in his head, 
he might safely make an attempt to rise aloft in air. 
liut he skipped and frisked and leapt and jum|>ed—^all to 
no puq)ose. The stem law of gravitation every time 
brought him back to the grotind. lie w'os veiy angir 
with the law' of graritation and WTuited to fight it. ne 
w^as ongrv w ith the earth for not relaxing that law in his 
favor, fie stamped it mtli his foot nine hun<lredand 
niuetvniuc times. He resolved to rectifr tlie mistake of a 
blundering Creator. He was angry with the sun for 
lUt^taining in their integrity the physical forces of at¬ 
traction and repulsion which bound the earth with iron 
fetttws to its orbit. He wished he could hold the entire 
solar system in his armpit. But aU this was, somehow or 
other, impnicticablc : he was compelled to abandon tba 
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desi^ of visiting the moon in the flesh, of planting tlie 
standard of old Pingal in the lunar, to redress the 
balance of the terrestrial, world. 

Thus reigned Maharajah Blowhard. His throne was 
adorned with all regal virtues ; and his distinguished 
career was without a parallel in the annals of Pingal. 
Ever keenly alive to the welfiirc of his sulnccts, he tried 
all possible and iin]K)ssible schemes of Government to 
render them supremely happjr. Nay, there was no such 
word as impossible in his aictionary. And if occasionally 
he failed, his failure was more due to the frailty of our 
common hmnan nature than to any relaxation of efforts 
on his part. No wonder, then, that both he and his 
favorite minister were the theme of many a jwet’H song. 
Amongst innumerable pieces, wliich recounted their 
triumphs in glowing numbers, the two following might 
be quoted by way of example :— 

Two statesmen m one golden age wore born, 

And witK land light l*iugal did odom; 

The fir^t in rtstlebsncss of soul surpass’d, 

In supple flexibilitj the last *’ 

“ Blowbard and Bumbard—^botJi alike m mind— 

Were loving friends and fast b^ hcav'ii designed , 

The one does blast, the other burn away, 

And both wiUi answ*ring vigor rule the day.** 

I have done. Let me now make my exit by bidding 
my readers—cadli and aQ,— 

Nomosbkar ’ Kol^aon !1 

Kam Suabma, 

Madnipoar. 



A FOHM OF BEAUTY. 


From the Persian of Ba'oi. 

How often wakes before my eye 

In youth’s first prime that day of bliss I 

When, as entranced, my eyes they fell 
Upon a form of loveliness ! 

Autumn wind was hot and burning— 

I was weary, sunk in grief,— 

Autumn sun was red and pitircing,-— 

Faint 1 sat and asked relief. 

4 

From the shady portico 

Issued forth a form of beauty ! 

O! the voice of eloquence 

Dcscribeth not such radiant beauty ! 

Seemed from gloomy shades of night 

Issuing fresh and dawning brightness ! 

Seemed the stream of life and light 

Issuing from the realms of darkness ! * 

Bearing in her snowy arms 

Cup of ice and filtered water, 

Bearing with a modest grace 

Juice of grape and sprinkled sugar. 

From the drink a fragrance issued,-— 

Might be of the rose distilled,— 

From the blossom of her cheeks, 

Might be some sweet drops instilled 1 

^ • The Mohanuttsdans bdlere that the stream of lifeissues ftom moun¬ 
tains of daiknem, a beautifa] metaphorical admissioa probablrof oor com¬ 
plete Ignorance of our origin. ^ 
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Hunt of lips was soon allayed, 

Freshening strong^ 1 soon did gather, 

Hirst of heart the maiden waked 

Streams of rivers cannot smother t 

Happy yonth, whose eye each morning 
Opes upon a face so lovely ! 

Happy youth, whose night’s lost glances 
Close upon a face so lovely I 

Intoxication from the red wine 

Ceases when night fades away, 

Intoxication with such beauty 

Ceases not till Judgment Day ! 


REPLIES TO QUERE I. BHET MAROCHA. 

II. 

To THE Editor of Mookebjee's Magazine. 

Sir, 

Allow me to make the followring suggestion with regard to 
the origin of the words, Blui Maroeha. 

The word Maroeha may bo a compound of mara and eha ; 
mara being a corruption of (temple), and cAo, that of Ft'6^ 
(to Bee).~^e word mara is still us^ in some parts of the Jih&ni- 
b&d Sub-Division in the district of Hnghli in the sense of Miatda- 
pa. People there, I have learnt, use such phrases as ahiva mara 
and ahet^ mara, 1 think is derived from iKl*t in the 
same way as and from 

and respectively; the letter 
(•t) being eliminated in the same way as the letters (^) and (t|r|), 
in Itfbtpl and irfb^, and the ("g) becoming (g^), just as 

the (g) uid (g) of gtfbgtl and go, have become and 
According to mis view of the origin of the word it would mean 
—fleeing &e temple. 

It is not alto^ther unlikdy that ryots in times goneby 
> lued to make their Joridegrooms and brides visit the temples of 
their landlords’ family g<^ and goddesses and there present some 
JDaraanif Bhet or gift ; and that this gift has in course of Hunt 
grown to what Maroe/ta now is. 

$EGU1C0FDNGS, * Tout’s filithfillly 

6^ Jamtairjff 1873, A RwAnyn ; 



NURSE CHARLOTTE TO GEORGY BABA. 


A LULLABY. 

It is the hour of midnight deep ; 

And earth and air are hushed hi sleep : 
Yea—‘Nature^s quiet as in death. 

Nor throbs her pulse nor flows her breath ! 

Now Grief her limbs in slumber steeps. 
And but Remorse her rigils keeps ; 

No sound disturbs the silent air, 

Bavo the owlet's screaming hero and there. 

• 

Amidst this calm lo I jondcr child 
Is tossing now his bedsheots wild ; 

While thus his nurse in accents mild, 
Singoth to him—that restless child. 

** Sleep, little one I Sleep calmly here ;■ 

Thy nursey's by—there's nought to fear: 
No ogre will molest thee, dear I 
Nor goblin vile while 1 am near. 

** This mansion lofty—spacious—fine,. 
These acr€»s broad, all—all are thine ; 

’Tis thine the rod of power to sway. 

O'er millions bom but thee t* obey ! 

Why restless then 7 what aOeth thee 7 
Thy pillow’s soft as soft could be ; 

Of cygnet’s down the bed is made 
On which, fortune’s child f thou art laid, 

** Bom thou wast *neath a cold, bleak sky, 
Wl^e balmy southwinds never sigb ; 
Where wrapt in mists and snowy flakes, 
Hoar Winter rales thy land o* cakes f < 
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JVurse iJhaiiioUR to Oeorgy. Baba* 

^*But fates* propitionsf kind decree 
Hath here, dear one t transplanted thee. 
Where all is warm and soft and bright. 
And nature’s robed in splendid light. 

'*Why restless then? what ails thee, say ? 

My charms will drive thy pangs away. 

Is it thou dreame^t, dreamost still 
or Doctor Northbrook’s lost bitter pill ? 

**Or of the bones which whLt’n the earth? 
Or of the lighticss, cheerless hearth, 

Where once in peace, the rustic pair 
Discussed their homely frugal fore 7 

** Or of the cries the welkin rend ? 

Or of the sighs the dying send ? 

Prom hamlets fair where Deatlt in glee 
Holds his destructive revelry ? 

f 

Oh ! mind not, hood not, dear one ! these ! 
Ob f perish all of fell disease I 
Let Death’s swift shafts the country clear. 
Enough the Grim King knocks not here I 

**Hnsh’d is theland in stillness, dear! 

Sleep, little one; sleep calmly here; 

Georgy shall have, for morning mess, 

Such dainty dishes made of ec»9 1 *’ 

The nnrse she ceoseth now her strain; 

Her song hath not been sung in vain: 

The song with which the nurscy dear . 
Essayed to lull her infant care. 

He slumbera now—‘that restless child, 

His limbs are still, his face is mild ; 

Bnt e’en in sleep his lips express 

Some sounds resembling ‘cess—cew—«cew 1* 



A FUNERAL SERMON. 


Oh I kiss the rod with cb§erful grace. 

Nor fret tlij mind, nor cloud thjr face 
With boiling rage, or dark'ning grief. 

But kitts the rod of him thjr chief. 

Our judgments always are not right. 

Eclipses shade the god of light. 

Through error lies our mortal way. 

Not oft illumed by rcasou*s ray. 

There is cloud-speck in the clearest sky. 

There is mote in each piercing eye ; 

What oft as right we fondly riew, 

Ts grievous wrcjtig in tempting hue. 

Go, bum thy bantling all resigned, 

(«o, blot its memory from thy mind; 

Oh ! hope not, sigh not, try not thou. 

To raise what*» pulseless, lifeless now. 

Lie it for ever, ever still— 

That hated Frankenstein of III 1 
Death follow'd fast the monstrous birth. 

Commit “ dust to dust, earth to earth I*’ * 

tcflr CTtn I CTtW i Ilorihol! Iloribol /—P. D. 


Prlntaitliir M. GHOSH, sfe Um ? 




BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PARTlOtJLAKS 

OF 

KOOSEEJEEV UAOAZIKE: 

An impression seems to have ^fot abroad,—from the price df 
tlic Magazine marked on each immber on tho cover, namelj 
lis. 1-8, and fur sjM'cial imndierslls. 2,—that our price is ratlier 
biuli. Kothinu eonld be mure uiduunded. Tlwi price put. on tlio 
cover is t'ur n«»n-subseriliers otdy. For tlio rest, onr raiea of subiH 
(iriptiun, considering tlu* number of pages, the number of lines per 
age (i nil's is elos<? print wot spread out with the lielp of spaws and 
(‘ads)'and the (piality of ])a)»or \vc?give, not (o speak of the quality 
of onr contents, nor of an occasional JliXtraoi*dinary, (►r an illuR- 
tration, as in this number,—eonsuh'ring too that we shrink from no 
expi'iisc to present variety and richness of liti'rnturc, giving ns wo 
invarialfly do more than the stipulated number of pages, tiO-—our 
rate>, avc say, for tbese reasons, do not yet, with all economy, 
cover ev(*ii the hare (‘xpenses, and are not likt'ly for a long time to 
come to do so unless tui* ])nblie accord a mon; genei’oiis support. 
Can anvlliing he more modej'ato than the following ;— 
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We r{‘serve our right not to supply the magazine if suba- 
cription he not paid in advance'. ’ 

llic above iiates arc. however, provisional. We nmah to 
raise them not long hence, tbungh wo sliall allow every advantage 
in our power to those wdio sub«<Tib<i lieibre the Rates are enhan¬ 
ced, and particularly to onr «dd patrons. 

It is expected that in cases in which we are involved in cor- 
respondene*.* with subsciibers in the country they will in fai’mc'ss 
remit the jaistagc incurred by us, even fbongli it be half an anna. 

Subscribers are ah (0 requested to notity their (diange of resi¬ 
dence, as also to intimate the jJace where th<^ Magazine is to be 
delivered when their oiHces or uJaces of buiUiicsH remain closed 
during holidays. 

To facilitate the delivery of the Magazine vand obviate the 
necessity of the delivery peon calling sev^ times or days in luo- 
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cesuon at the same address or waiting there before he can catch a 
subscriber, subscribers are requested to issue instructions to their 
men to recive the Magazine when deliyered and sign the receipt. 

In answer to numerous enquiries for Numbers for particu¬ 
lar months, we beg to remind subscribers of our plan as laid down 
'in the Editor’s Prospectus that the Magazine is not issued every 
month, but that we issue ten numbers per annum:—^thus our 
No. 1. is dated July, No. II. September No. III. October. 
No. IV. November, and No. V. (Christmas No.) December, 1872, 
and No. VI. February, 1873, (we had no January No.) and the 
present No. VII. is for March j—^that, of course, those who subs¬ 
cribe for six months are entitled to 5 Numbers. Subscribers, 
will, accordingly, please to satisfy thcnisclvcs of the consecutive 
Numbers and not trouble themselves about the Months of the 
year. 

In reply to enquiries and orders for No I., we beg to say 
that we are unable just now to supply it as the whole of the im¬ 
pression has been sold. Not w ishing to disappoint the public 
or inconvenience those who having taken the Magazine from No. 
II. are desirous of binding a volume from the conimene.cnicnt, 
we intend to print another edition of No 1. As we do not know 
the number of copies w'e should print to be able to meet the de¬ 
mand that might arise, wo beg to request that tliose who want No. 
1. will bo pleased to send their orders without delay tV>r registry. 

We want respectable Agents in all parts of the East to help 
the circulation of our Journal. 

BATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Per quarter page.Rs. 6 0 0 

„ half page. „ 8 0 0 

w page. ,, 12 0 0 

BERIGNV & Co. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Works of Sib William Jones. 

To be published in parts. 

Size—Royal 8vo. pp. 48 per Part. 

Price to subscribers—8 As. per each part. 
i'uBLigiiERS,—B ebigny & Co., 12, Lal Bazaar, 

• Calctdta, \ 
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THE SONO OF THE PI.OUOH. 

Oh (SckI ! I can endure no nv>r<‘ 

This ciiisliing load of tiu a?ul toil ; 

Is this tlw <‘uiw ol' being poor— 

Thy <'nrse on tlu)se who liJl the soil ? 

Ah me ! il is a fearful life 

To know no hope, no gleairi t)f joy,— 

To wage a sljarp, eternal sti'ife 

Witli ills that flcish and soul destroy ! 
Strike hard tlio tnrf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And »t»w that Wealth your harvests all may reap! 


They say Creation’s fair and bright, 

The sun and moon and stars above— 

All—all are tilings of Joy and light, 

Of joy and light and hope and lovo. 

But the earth is hard, Uie sun i.s hot, 

Bear witness, my worn limbs and frame ! 
The moon and stars— I know them not— 

I scarce can give a thought to them f 
Strike hard the tnrf, oh drive the plooghsharcMeep, 
•And sowjdiat Wealth yomr. hai^resto ,idl may teapi . 

Nsii^SlSltS KC. nil, CUAiVTtik. 
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The Song of the Plough. 

3 

Day after day in weary roimd, . 

1 work and workfand work away, 

Or on tbe stony, scalding ground, ‘ 

Or deep in water or in clay, 

Till e4irt}i and sky all seem to whirl 

Around confused in th' reeling brain;— 

As in a fevered dream they twirl 

And dance, and dance and twirl again ! 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep. 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 

4 

Above—below, in earth and sky. 

For me their beauties vainly glow ; 

Unheard the birds all carol by, 

Unseen the flowers around me blow ! 

What is that thing called joy on earth, 

That curls in smile the lips and eyes ? 

W^licre is it seen, or has its birth, 

In this dark vale of tears and sighs? 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep. 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 

5 

■ 

Onward through life, 1 toil and sweat,— 

I sweat and toil,—again—again. 

From early dawn to evening late, 

In heat aixl cold, in sun and rain. 

But still beneath the tyrant’s rack, 

I drag a wretched life away; 

With scarce a rag to hide my back. 

With scarce a meal to bless the day. 
Strike hardTihe turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And sow dial Wealth your harvests aR may rei^ t 
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6 

Still by my toil I scarce can earn 

So mnch as ANNAS TWO a day;* 

On ibis 1 yet must live* and learn» 

Besides, my rent and CESS to pay I 
What with the landlord’s dreadliil tool— 

Too oft alas I a heartless (ilod,— 

And the tax-gatherer’s scorpion rale, 

Fm fleeced and fleeced and floeced, my God I 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshai'e deep, 
And sow that 'Wealth your harvetsts all may reap ! 

7 

Breathe I beneath free Albion’s sway ? 

Ah no I the scourge too well I feel; 

A hundred years have passed away, 

Yet sink I deeper, dee))or still! 

A plea for ccss—I want not roads I 

They ’re thorny to the vtncelcss poor! 

Albion I Remove these inadd’ning goails ! 

All bloodless, 1 can bleed no more ! 

Strike bard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap! 


* About three pence in English coinage,—^the average of the Jnrlian laborer’s 
daily wages in Bengal, if always and in every district so much. In the North* 
Western Provinces it is aaf so maeh. In several other Provinces and remote 
districts where very little coin passes in cirruintifm, it is ccTtainly much lest^ 
though the people there generally live iu more comfort tbnn their Ijrethren in 
Bengal And yet the latter, decimated as they are being a dreadful epidemic 
fever which carries off thousands every year, just a<( they were recovming from 
the effects of the Great Orissa and Bengal Famine of 1866, have been marked 
by their paternal rulers,-no doulA from an overflowing regard for their happi¬ 

ness—for tremendous local taxes, nidcnown in the former histoiy of the Province, 
cruelly m^ust in their incidence, and wholly unjustified by the present condition 
of the peasantry. 



THK STUDV OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


A S yet no serious attempt appears to have been made 
to estimattj the value of Hindu Thought and its 
intiueiico on the ]>rogre.ss of civilization. It is generally 
assumed that outside the limits of India, Hindu Civili¬ 


zation has exercised little influence. Perhaps the assump¬ 
tion is, on the nhole, correct. The intellectual relations 


of 0recce and through it, of Europe, to India will perhaps 
never admit of being fully cleared up. But apart from 
tho question of its influence on the world at large, the 
history of tlje Hindu Intellect has a value of its own 
which has been but imperfectly recognised. If Europe 
prescaits l.o the student the more perfect type of civili- 
zatioii, fndn otters to him the more instructive though 
less interesting study of arrested development and decay. 
The intellecinal liistorv of Europe bears to that of India 
the ssiuk! relation as physiology does to pathology ; while 
the one presents the richer held for the investigation of 


the laws of tin; healthy and vigorous growth of civilization, 
tlie other iimiishes greater facilities of studying it under 
the coudilioiis of <lis(*asc and death. 


The study of Sanskrit is making its way in Europe, 
and the hi- 'f.vy and the literature of India occupy, it 
is siitisfaetory to know, a considerable share of the attention 
of luT scholars at the present day. But it is to be regretted 
that the litiTaturc of Indian mythology and ritual should 
engross the attention of the learned, to the exclusion of 
the higlier forms of iiitellectiial Uctivity which were deve- 
lop('<l at a later period of Hindu history. It must, of co- 
iir.'se, ho admitted, that Hindu mythology is a subject of 
universal interest on accoimt of its real or supposed atBnity 
to the primitive btdiefs of all the Aryan races, while 
Hindu Philosophy has no higher claim than that which 
arises from its being exclusively Indian. To us, indeed, 
who are the children of the soil, Hindu Philosophy .is a fer 
more imporiunt study tlnui Hindu mythologj*. To^us»the 
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nearer and more Ideal is of greater interest than that which 
is the common property of all nations, and the real signi¬ 
ficance of which is lost in the dim shades of remote 
antimuty. • 

We have not, however, bv any means shown any readi¬ 
ness to recognise Hindu Philosophy as an important 
branch of study. It is, indeed, still tanglit with reverence, 
and learnt with awe, in the secluded toLi of Nadiyd and 
other seats of ancient learning, but the philosophy of the 
tols is the most barren and unprofitable study in wliich 
the human intellect can engage itself. Pmlosophy as 
taught by the pandits, is simply a storehouse of verbal 
quibbles, and high proficiency in it is considered synony¬ 
mous with high proficiency in the art of profitless wrang¬ 
ling. Wliy ftagadisa should have used nine letters where 
he might have used five, or of how many significations an 
ambiguous word in Gadadhara’s Gommentary can admit, 
are regarded as the liighest problems of which it is allow¬ 
ed to the human intellect to attempt the solution. Th^ 
sum of useful human knowledge would in no W'ay be dimi¬ 
nished, if by some fortunate accident, the philosophy of 
the iols disappeared from the face of the earth. 

"ITiere are two aspects in wdiich the natives of India 
can regard the study of Hindu Philosophy. We can study 
it for its own sake,—for the philosophical knowledge 
which it will yield. We can also study it for the sake of 
the light it can throw on the past history of Indio,—on 
the great social changes of which it has often been the 
cause and often the consequence. It will be generally 
admitted that at the present day, in the full blaze of the 
light wliich the science and the philosophy of Europe 
pours upon us, the value of Hindu Philosophj^, for the 
sake of the knowledge of Nature which it can impart, is 
insignificant. 

The principal value of Hindu Philosophy consists in 
its bearings on history and on sociology. As the great 
causes which have influenced the destiny of India, whicdi 
have moulded the national character, taught the Hindu to 
despise the blessings of existence and to look uponin- 
aetioii as the ideal of human happiness ; as causes in short 
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to which a very great ded of the *characteri8tics of 
national life may well be referred, the importance of the 
philoBophical doctrines of India cannot be overestimated. 
.There are, however, no indications of any tendency among 
native scholars to take up the study in earnest. Natives 
of India, so far as they have hitherto interested them¬ 
selves in its past history, have generally followed in the 
wake of Europeans, throwing little handfuls* of materials 
upon the structures reared by the giants of another clime. 
It is a painful proof of the absence of originality and vigor 
in the intellectual character of the natives of the present 
day that we little relish pursuits which are not sanctioned 
by the example and the approval of Europeans ; that we 
dare not ascend heights which they have not attempted to 
climb. The traces of European footprints must encour¬ 
age us in any journey we undertake; we lack the courage 
—^not the ability—to venture upon an untrodden paui. 
There is always present to us a morbid dread of failure 
which itself is a powerful cause of failure. 

Hindu Philosophy has not been wholly neglected in 
Europe. But its spirit has never been seized—^it remains 
to be understood. Natives of the country alone can fall 
into grooves of thought which they imf>ibe with their 
earliest education, but which appear unintelligible and 
grotesque to the foreigner. The study of Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy in Europe has therefore been barren of results. It 
is, on the other hand, pursued by a certain section of 
native scholars with life-long devotion, but only as the 
science and the art of verbal quibbling. Here, too, has 
the study of Hindu Philosoplw been barren of results. 
Natives who have fitted themselves for the work by that 
wider culture which a complete acquaintance with Europe¬ 
an science alone can impart, are in a position peculiarly 
suited for giving to Hindu Philosophy its proper position 
in tlie history of human achievements. 

But no study is likely to be fruitfiil of results if 
carried on without a system. The majority of those who 
pursue knowledge for its own sidce pursue it after an 

* native (if India moiit- remember with pride tiiat there'ia at .one 

remmlublc exception to whom aooh Im^age cannot (H>plf. *; 
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aimleSB and desultory fashion. An aimless and desultoiy 
pursuit of knowledge may be productive of good inoth^ 
cases, but in the case of Hindu Philosophy it can lead to 
no good whatever. Hindu Philosophy must be studied^ 
with certain definite objects or not studied at all. My 
object in the present paper is to suggest some of tiie 
leading points on which attention should be bestowed in a 
special manner. 

I. The relation of Hindu Philosophy^ to Hindu My* 
iholqgy. —A sort of hazy perception that Hindu M3rthology 
is in a great measure the parent of Hindu Philosophy is 
not wanting among those who have bestowed any atten¬ 
tion on either. It is again believed on the other hand, 
that the philosophical systems arose out of that reaction 
against the mythological religion which culminated in 
Buddhism, and that while some systems were aggressive 
. and hostile to the national religion, others aimed at its 
conservation, and attempted to rebuild the fii.bric of sup¬ 
erstition on rational foundations. All this may be true, 
perhaps is so, but the great problems of history still 
remain unexplained. How is it that we find a cumbrous 
m^hology and an absurd ritual flourishing gaily side by 
side with enlightened rationalism and searching scepti¬ 
cism, nay, not only flourishing side by side with them, but 
riding triumphant over both ? Again, without questioning 
the general atfiliation of philosophy to mythology, it is of 
great importance to trace how each individu^ m3rth 
developed itself into a philosophical idea. Lastly, it is of 
still greater moment to ascertain, if we can, the national 
modes of thought common both to philosophy and to 
mythology, which gave its distinctive character to each 
and whicn influence the national character even at tb«: 
present day. 

I will try to explain what 1 mean by an iUnstration.' 
We find the prindpie of triple existence running throi^- 
<mt both Hindu Philosopl^ and Hindu Mythology. The 
Summe Soul has, in j^oaophy, ib/b tiure^ld attributes^ 
of tktodnesB (saiwa,) Fassiott (rajas) and Darkness (tamos), 
^Next, as separate impersonations ^ each of these tloee 
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uttributes of tlie Supreme Soul, we liave the Paur4nic 
Trinity, Brahmii, Vislmu and Siva. This trinity has no 
existence in Vedic literature, but there we hna another 
trinity as the more primitive representatives of the 
"Pauranic Triad, viz., Agni, Vdyu and Surya. (Nirokta 
VlJ.j 

These, again, in their turn represent the Light. Agni 
the terrestrial light, Vayu the light of the atmosphere, 
and Surya the Tight of the sky.f This triple light is 
traced through the Nirukta (All., IJl,) to the three steps 
of Vishnu in the Rig \'eda. The following is the expla¬ 
nation from the Nirukta :— 

“ Vishnu strides over this, whatever exists. He 
plants his step in three-fohl manner, i. e. for a threefold 
existence, on eartli, in the atmosphere, and in the sky 
according to Sakpuni.J” 

The verse in the Rig Veda which is explained here is 
as follows:— 

“ Vishnu strode over this (universe ) ; in three 
places he planted his step;” &c.§ 

So that here at least we can trace a philoso[>hical 
idea to its source in a myth in the Rig Veda. No other 
intelligible explanation can be offered how pliilosophy 
came to announce so fanciful a doctrine as that of the 
three attributes of the Supreme Being. 

He who will write the history of Hindu asceticism,, 
from its first appearance in the Vedic Theology to its 
most comjdete development in the Buddhistic philosophy, 
will cam a title to the gratitude of India. Lecky has 
shown, with a power of gloomy narration rarely sur¬ 
passed, the evil influence of asceticism upon the destinies 
of medicpval Europe, but no country in the world has 
suffered more deeply from its baneful power than India. 
Both the mythology and the philosophy were intensely 
imbued with the ascetic spirit. Budde has shown how 
imposing aspe^ and unconquerable forces of nature 
create superstition. Imagination mvests these mysterious 

• Uuir'fl Bno^it Testa, TV., p. 67, et'ae^ ~~ 

• t Ibid. 
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powers of nature ^ith human volition and superhunian, 
caprice and aptitude for mischief. After man has 6ao% 
assumed their unlimited capacity for taking offence, his 
next step is to assiune that they are constantly offended • 
at intentional and unintentional human actions. Hence 
arises the sense of Sin, The sense of Sin leads to Pen* 
ance. Wrathful divinities must be appeased by suitable 
expiations. When man is unable to %ise to the lofty 
doctrine of Repentance, the only form which penance can 
assume is that of physical privation. Hence the rise of 
asceticism in Hindu religion. 

Philosophy, seeking a loftier ideal and proceeding on 
a more rational basis, discarded the notion of Sin. But 
the same causes were at work. The mighty energies of' 
nature worked with impressive force on every side. . 
With no more than the appliances of primitive life, exis¬ 
tence was felt to be a burden in a climate and a country 
wldch over{)owered human powers and neutralized hu¬ 
man energies. What had appeared to the theologian as 
the vengctiil action of offended divinities appeared to the 
philosopher as the omni]:K)tciit but natural causes of 
human misery. Hence in philosophy the sense of Suffer* 
ing took the place of the sense of awi. These two no¬ 
tions, the sense of suffering and the sense of sin, run 
side by side throughout Hindu Philosophy and Hindu 
Mythology respectively. The end and aim of the Sdn-l 
kliya is the C*e8sation of Pain by the Cessation of all Ex-' 
perience. The Buddhist, not satisfied’with the Cessation * 
of Experience, aims at the Annihilation of the Experienc¬ 
ing Soul as the only effectual means of securing freedom 
from misery to man. The Vedanta declines to believe 
that so much apparent misery can be real and resolves 
' existence into a mass of illusions. The Yogin in the 
madness of despair constructs a fanciful machinery foi* 
conquering the powers of nature. Everywhere the 
. philosopher labours under an overwhelming sense of 
human misery and directs all his efforts against it. The 
vast field over which' these two leading nations, the no¬ 
tion of sin and the notion of suffering, have spread, giv* 
mg rise ta asceticism, to ffitolism, to apathy in politka 
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and to sensuality in poetry, is one of the most interesting 
subjects of study with which the Hindu can occupy 
himself. 

II. The relatmi of Hindu Philosophy to tvm Science, 
It must be borne in mind that Philosophy in India had 
never the restricted signihcation attached to it in modem 
Europe, but was eo-extensive in meaning with the know¬ 
ledge of Nature. Philosophy therefore included Science. 
The Hindu laboured under the disadvantage of an erro¬ 
neous method. An intense theological spirit rarely leads 
to anything but the deductive method, and the Hindu 
method was almost solely and purely deductive. Obser¬ 
vation and Experiment were considicred beneath the dig¬ 
nity of Philosophy and Science. Nor is even deduction 
as a rule pushed on its legitimate consequences. First 
principles are assumed on no grounds, and with the most 
perfect weapons of deductive logic at his command, the 
Hindu thinker contents himself with the most fanciful in¬ 
ferences. Mighty glimpses of truth reveal themselves to 
men of almost inspired intellect, but the Hindu sage will 
not follow them out to their legitimate consequences. 

When the gardeners of Florence found that the column 
of water in the water-pump will not rise to any greater 
height than thirty-two feet, the idea of the atmostphere 
exerting a pressure upon the water outside flashed upon 
Torricelli like an inspiration. But Tomicelli did not 
stop at the inspired thought. If the pressure of the 
atmosphere sustained a column of air,*’ he reasoned, 
it ought to sustain a column of mercury also.” He 
exjj^rimented with a glass tube filled witli mercurjr, 
wmch verified his conclusion. Here was a splendid, 
triumph, but European energj' of thought would not stop 
here. Pascal argued, that if the atmosphere supports 
the mercurial column, the higher we ascend the lower 
ought the column to sink. Pascal tocdc a barometric 
column to the Puy de Dome and the column sank. 

A Hindis Philosopher in Torricelli’s place would have 
contented himself with simply announcing in an aidioristic 
auti'a that the air had weight. No measure of the ^umi- 
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tity of its pres^ra^would have been given ; no experiment 
would have been made with the inercuiy ; no Hindu Paa? 
cal would have ascended the Himalayas with a barometric 
coluiiiii in liand. To take a ])arallel case. The diurztal, 
rotation of the earth is shadowed forth in the Aitarevs 
Bralunana.* Arya Bhatta distinctly afiinns it. The 
starry iirmameut is fixed,” says he, it is the earth which, 
continually revolving, produces the rising and the setting 
of the consteJlations and the planets.f” in addition to 
tliis, the apparent annual motion of the sun and the peri¬ 
odical motion of the planets were well known. The only 
legitimate deduction from the combination of these three 
facts, viz.y the diurnal rotation of the earth, the fixity of 
the heaveidy bodies, and the apparent aimual motion of 
tlie' sun, was the heliocentric theory. But the -heliocen¬ 
tric t|}ieory was never positively put forward—never 
sought to be proved—^never accepted and never followed 
out to the establishment of the fiirther laws of the uni¬ 
verse. In modem Europe, the announcement of the Oo- 
pernican theoi^" rendered certain the future discovery of 
the laws of Kepler and of the great law of Universal 
Gravitaition. In India Arya Bhatta’s remarkable announ¬ 
cement rendered certain that nothing further would come 
of it. 

Examples might be multiplied. But the point for en¬ 
quiry is, did India makeiu) contribution of value to the 
sum of human knowledge ? Did no power of intellect su¬ 
ffice to neutralize the fatal error in nK'thod. ? Is the intel¬ 
lectual history of India nothing but the longest page in 
that unwritten (^liapter of the world’s histoiy—^the history 
of human error ? If not, if truth is still to be gleaned 
from the recesses of Hindu philosophy, where and how 
can we find it ? What is in fact the real place of Hindu 
philosophy in the history of Science ? 

Those who follow with admiring reverence Mill^s ex* 
position of the Law of Causation must be . startled to find 
that the Hindu Kaiydyikas arrived at precisely the same 


* Col«hrook«'fi Esnayit, u. p. Jlpg. 
t Dr. HattgV TmnsUitiou, ii. {>. 142. 
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result as Mill. The following is MiH’sVlefinition of Cause, 
the net result of his exposition :— 

“ The cause of a ])henoinenon ” is “ the antecedent 
, or the concurrence of antecedents on which it is invari¬ 
ably and unconditionally consequent. ” 

This is nearly identical with the Naiydyika’s defini¬ 
tion, which is as follows :— • 

“ Anyaiha siddhi sunyasya niyata pmmhar^ Kara- 
natujam, ” 

Literally translated it runs thus :— 

“ Being a cause is being the invariable antecedent of 
that which cannot be brought about without it. ” 

There are two elements in Mill’s definition, viz., the 
concurrence of antecedents, and the unconditionality of 
the consequent, which may at first be missed in the Sans¬ 
krit definition. But this defect is apparent only. The 
aphoristic form in which Hindu Philoso])hy was taught 
precluded the concurrence of antecedents being promi¬ 
nently brought forward in the definition ; it w^as sufficient 
that the definition did not exclude such concurrence. But 
the point is explained and illustrated at great length in 
other texts. For the unconditionality of Mill the Nydya 
substitutes an awkward periphrasis, which, however, in 
reality signifies unconditionality^ and is elsewhere ex¬ 
plained in the Nyaya to do so. Mill explains uncondi¬ 
tionality by the illustration afibrded by the sequence of 
day and night. Kiglit is the invariable antecedent of 
day, but is not its cause, because if the sun did not rise 
there w'ould be no day. Day is not, therefore, the uncon¬ 
ditional consequent of night. Precisely the same thing 
is meant by “ anyatha siddhi sunyasya. ” Day cannot be 
brought about without the rising of the sun ; therefore 
the rising of the sun and not night is the cause of day, 
though night is also the invariable antecedent of day. 
The identity of the tw’o definitions is remarkable. 

The pt)int for enquiry is, what measure of sterHug 
gold like tills can be found amid the dross of Hindu Ph? 
losophy ? 

It is by no means so small as is generally be¬ 
lieved. 
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This strictly philosophical conception ot lihe law o£ 
causation suggests an important point, viz., the recogni* 
tion of Law as the only agency in the government of the 
universe. That which specially distinguishes the supe-. 
riority of modem Europe over the Europe of the 
and over all other countries whatever, is this unflincning 
recognition of the absolute sovereignty of Law. I have 
not space to dwell on the point, but 1 must indicate 
that the same spirit reigns over the higher forms of Hin¬ 
du thought, such as the S^khya and the Ny^ya. What¬ 
ever the character of inferior schools, such as the Mimdn- 


sd, Law is recognised as supreme in the more advanced 
systems. No divine interposition, no especial providence, 
ho miracle, not even the initial Creative Act is recognised 
here.. Indeed after the great law of causation has once 
been seized in a trae philosophical spirit, the recognition 
of the Reign of Law must supersede all theologicm con- 
'ceptions. So it did in the superior systems of Hindu Phi¬ 
losophy. 

III. The effect of Hindu Philosophy on the politiccd 
and social life of the Hindus. 

This is by far the most important point in the study 
of which enquirer into the Hindu Philosophy can engage. 
A single question, such for instance, as the share which 
philosophical systems like the Sdnkhya had in causing the 
birth and promoting the growth of such a stupendous social 
revolution as Buddhism, is alone of engrossing interest. 
But this portion of the subject is so important that it will 
not admit of being treated at the close of this paper. It 
must be reserved for a future occasion. 


B. C. C. 
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1873 . 

There are ramoura of war and invasion, 

There are whispers across the wide sea. 
There is news of a kin^ who is arming, 

To conquer the land of the free. 

There is waving of plumes and of banners. 
Bright falchions leap forth to the sun. 
And the trumpets announce in shrill union, 
Tliat the march has already begun. 


Will the sons of the desert bend tamely 
Their necks to the yoke of the foe ? 

Will they cringe to the haughty invaders, 
Nor strike for fair Freedom a blow ? 
Will they, the descendants of Timour, 

Tlie fierce,—the unoonquer’d, agree 
Like slaves to give up their proud birth right 
And fonwer despised to be ? 


3 

No,—death is more welcome than thraldom, 

—And hark, through our passes are borne. 
The shouting of warriors assembling. 

The blast of the deep mountain horn ; 

The horsemen are mustering in thousands, 

—Each chief at the head of his clan,—’ 

By the banks of the nyghty Sir Daria, 

On the steppes of wild Badakshan. 
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4 

. Will the war>tide roll rod o*er wr frontiers ? 

Will the bolt of destruction bo hurled ; 
And is there a chance of our seeinji^ 

Death's o'er our country unfurled ? 
—Are there limite U> pride and ambition— ? 

Go learn from Truth's chronicled page, 
That the insatiable thirst for conquest. 

No means upon earth can assuage. 

5 

To our Father our head wesbpw humbly. 

To the God of all nations we pray. 

To keep otir dear land from alarms, 

And send us sweet Peace in our day ; 
To bless our good sovereign,—O, may she 
Long, long over India reign, 

And enshrined in the hearts of her sul^ects. 
Our idol and empress remain ! 


O. 0. Dutt. 
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The Faib Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTER X 

“ Bhooboneshoree,” continued Preo Nath, “ asked the 
combatants the cause of so many murders in one day. 
They seemed disinclined to satisfy her curiosity, but at 
last Chatura informed b» ifc../hat the quarrel arose from 
Mukhoda’s attempt^ts announce in ^ reputation. “ Did I 
attempt,” siiid Bhooboneshoree’s 

reputation, you ba a and infamous Shama- 

Boondory who spoke Auuuiy Against her conduct.” Cha¬ 
tura and Shamasoondory were not slow to retort the 
accusation, and return tne abuse with interest. From 
murder and bloodshed, the combatants now proceeded to 
rake up stories reflecting on the character and antecedents 
of themselves and their ancestors through all the genera¬ 
tions up to the time of Bullal Sen. A nice and faithful fa¬ 
mily history mmht be collected from the materials at their 
command. It happened that in their childhood, they 
had not only learnt their hereditary science of war, but 
had studied their relatives’ and neighbours’ family histories 
with no inconsiderable care, and as was now plam to 
great advantage. Ladies who did not know theii ./n 
grand&ther’s name glided over the most interesting stories 
connected with the unmoral lives of their neighbour’s an¬ 
cestors up to the tenth degree, as if they were events of 
yesterday. It was not now difficult to get at the history 
of the quarrel. After Bhooboneshoree had learnt the ge¬ 
neral features, she first told Chatura, who was the most 
innocent of the three, that as she (Bhooboneshoree) was 
the party whose character had been vilified, others need 
not quarrel about it. She had more cause to comply, 
than any other, but os she did not take any ofiei^ 
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others ought to sitTOUtent. If she wuld pass ua’ct delibe¬ 
rate attacks, her cousins need not mind thrusts made in 
the heat of passion. By sttch arguments as these she 
prevailed Upon Chatura to go home. 

“To Shamasoondoi^, Bhooboneshoree then addressed 
as follows;—“Cousin, I have the highest respect for your 
virtue. The simple circumstance of your wishing not to 
come in contact with me, because you cimsidered my con¬ 
duct reprehensible, shows the strong moral principles 
that have been implanted in you. 1 wnsh I could be as 
pure as you are. From what I have just heard, I am 
proud to call you my cousin and if you do not condemn 
this poor wTetched creature as incorrigible, 1 shall he very 
happy to count myself pnciiead we* ’isciples. F(»r lean 
not associate with Siicl\id of all nations without imbibing . 
some of your principles.ir land from alar * I pwre 

as you are known to be, 1 t» o you that the fiuilts 
you condemn in me lie more in my head tlian in my heart. 
When a child, my mother used to say that I was a simple¬ 
ton. She even now would occasionally call me Jier foolish 
wild daughter. My beloved husband whose fondness for 
me led him always to magnify my good qualities and to 
extenuate my faults, would often lay the latter to tlie 
account of my weak understanding. So w'liat appears re¬ 
prehensible in my conduct, often arises from my not 
kiioAving what is proper to be dune. 1 do not say tliat 
‘ my heart is entirely blameless. For I often lack moral 
courage to do what I know to be proper. The fear of 
wo ^ iing other’s feelings very often leads me to omit 
what 1 know to be just, and to commit W'hat I know to be 
Wrong. I am generally inclined to pull well with all, be 
she good or bad, and this leads me to commit many errors. 

I have often endeavoured to correct this trait in my cha¬ 
racter, but it has struck such roots in my systcan, that 1 
find it impossible to eradicate it. Had I bt;en endowed 
wilh jour firmness of character, or that repugnance to 
associate with the frail you have, I -would have 

been more righteous than My unfortunate situation 
is the cause of many of my fimlts, or indisc^etioiis as you 
have diaritably termed them. Haid the beloved partner of 

3 
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my life been alive, he would have infufcd hrmness where I 
was weak, warned me when 1 was doing wrong, and poin¬ 
ted out the right path when I went astray. Had I even 
a pledge of his love, I might not have been so bad as I 
' am. But it has pleased Heaven, for its own wise purposes 
no doubt, to deprive me of husband and child, and I am 
left in tliis wide world without a guide, protector or 
friend.” 

“Every body was moved. Shamasoondory who had 
some superior elements latent in her nature, burst into 
tears. Sim could hardly believe that a lady, whom she had 
deeply injured by her vile insinuations, could be, not only 
forgiving, but so pure as not to perceive her malignity, nay 
to give her credit for virtues which she never possessed, 
and to take upon herself blame which she never merited. 
Suddenly^catching hold of Bhooboneshoree in her arms 
and laying her cheeks over her’s which she bedewed with 
her tears, she exclaimed, “ 0 ! you angel of purity and inno¬ 
cence ! You are too good for tliis world. Heaven re¬ 
flects itself in your l)Osom, while your flesh and blood are 
all that belong to this eartli. 1 am unworthy of you, 
I do not deserve credit f()r virtues which you have been 
pleased to ascribe to me. The failings you have enumer¬ 
ated in yourself, arc so many perfections which I should 
be proud to possess. Whatever your husband or your 
mother might say, I can hardly regard your amiable 
weaknesses as so many defects. Nay, 1 would not like 
to see you free from them, for without them you would 
not appear so admirable as you do. Angel of a cousin ! 
you have not been guilty of any indiscretions. Had we 
been as pure as you are, we should have regarded them 
in a difrerent light. 1 was really mistaken in my cons¬ 
truction, but you must remember that I acted from the 
purest motives.” Shamasoondory did not admit that she 
was actuated by envy or malice. Such a confession 
could not, perhaps, be expected from human nature. 
She ought at any rate to have asked her cousin’s par¬ 
don, but this even she omitted to do,—^probably because 
she had acted from the purest motives,—as every one 
does, at* least according to him or herself! It wee^iiat 
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difficult now to prevail upon her to go home instead of 
renewing her quarrel with Mukhoda. 

“Bhooboneshoree now tunied towards the latter. Chi- 
tra was not correct when she said that Bhooboneshoree knew • 
not iiow to be angry. For BhooboneshoreeV noble fea¬ 
tures now' assumed an expression far from amiable. Her 
eyes reflected for a minute the hues of tlie rainbow. 
However attractive a j)retty lady, when angry, \my ap¬ 
pear in a poet’s eyes, Bhooboneslioree’s charming face was 
rather disfigured than beautified by her momentary pas¬ 
sion. It appeared so foreign to her nature. The colour 
came and went up to her eyes and cheeks for a minute, 
and then she observed to Mukhoda, “ cousin I am so 
angry at this moment that I do not know how to com¬ 
mence the subject. Mv passion may have led me to 
judge uncharitably, but 1 cannot lielp thinking t;hat you 
have acted a very faithless part. Being the nearest and 
dearest to me, you would be naturally expected to de- 
. fend rather than vilify my character. If you considered 
me guilty of any impropriety, you should have pointed 
it out wdien it occured, instead of now raking up old 
stories to my disadvantage. But whatever be your con¬ 
duct towards me, you ought to have at any rate respected 
the memory of the best and dearest husband who is now 
in heaven. To drag him thence tor the purpose of 
bespattering his H|)otle8s * life and reputation, is more 
than I can fiu'give.” , 

“ 1 must here observe to 3 ’ou,” said Preo Nath ad- 
> dressing the Doctor, “ tliat whatever admiration I m^,,feel 
' for the character of Bhooboneshoree wdth all its weakness, 

I cannot help thinking that her conduct towards Mu¬ 
khoda was entirely unworthy of her. Her reproaches were 
rather h^sh and unsuited to her gentle and mild na¬ 
ture. Then what she said regarding her husband was 
perfectly unjustifiable, not to speak of the bad taste evin¬ 
ced by the aUusion.'* The Doctor here told Preo Nalji 
to wait that he might bestow due consideration oh the 
subject. After deliberating a minute, he shifted his 
, seat and sat just in front of Preo Nath. Casting Ms 
; jp^es repeatedly towards the light, he requested Preo“ 
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Nntli Uy jnDve it a little further off ^at he might the 
heifer see his face. He then asked his friend to repeat 
his rc'.nuirks on the character of the “ syren ” as he called 
, Hlaiohoneshoree. Preo Nath did so. “Not so fast, pray,’* 
cxchiinied the Doctor, “ your sentences are so 
atnhigtious.” Preo Katli rejHjated them a third time. 
“ Tliii last Hcntence once more, if yon please, it is so 
philosophical, ” said the Doctor, When this request was 
<'omplied -with, the I )octor told him to lessen the light 
of the lainj), while he himself shaded his eyes with his 
hand. After all these preliminaries, the Doctor havuig 
cogitatetl decjdy delivered as follow’s. “ The ‘ apparent 
hurHhiicRs of the syren is duo to her devotion to her 
husband. She was much moved, hecaiise she could not 
bear au) unfavorable reflection on her husband. I do 
not clearly understand your remarks. They smack of jea¬ 
lousy, tor evidently you do not relish her great attach- 
iiieiit f<»r her hush:m<i. “ O Doctor !” replied Preo Nath, 
“ ytm are verv uiieluiritahle in your construction. I do- 
at mioii iny charmer, especially fi>r her unearthly chas¬ 
tity, her faitlifuhn'ss to her marriage vows.” “For all 
that,” rejoined the obstinate Doctor, “you do not seem 
to like her strong and undying love tt)r her lord. Bnt 
Ave sboiiM not quarrel about it. Let me hear what the 
syren ilid afterwards. J inaj', hotvever, tell you for your 
consolation that f Avould like td see her forget her hus¬ 
band, ho being dea<l so long. A lady of her transcen- 
<feutal beauty and attractions is made to diffuse joy 
luuoiig thousands, instead of mourning for one wlrom 
she cannot get bock.” 

Preo Nath Avas rather irritated at the Doctor’s un¬ 
worthy insinuations. But the latter portion of his speech 
s(‘iiuis to have n^stored his goo<l humour, and he resumed 
the narrative as follows:—“In reply to Bhooboneshoree’s 
angry and, 1 must continue to say, unAvorthy remark, 
Muktiodn burst into tears and said she had been very 
Ivadly treated by her beloved cousin ; that W’hile she had 
chanty and adpiiration for (’hatura and Shamasoondoiy, 
she had none for lier. although she liras the most innoi^nt of 
I he ]»arty. having all along defended her character frpni. 
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their fojil asi>er8ioES. But she need not have spoken all 
this. Her tears were sufficient to touch Bljooboneshoree's 
tender heart. She tirat tried to kiss away the tears. Find¬ 
ing that her caresses rather increased than diminiahed. 
the dow of Mukhudu's charity and kindness tiuongh 
her eyes, she fell at her feet and sai<l, cousin, do not 
weep for my sake. I am perfectly convinced that you 
are innocent. So soft ami loving a heart like yours, 
could not have breathed a word against my excellent 
husband. You, who have seen Iiim with your own 
eyes, could not vilify him, let others misrej^rcsent yem 
as they may. The sun has spots, but he, you know, 
had none. ’ Then seeing Mukhoda nod in assent, she 
continued :—“I have been very uncharitable and unkind 
to so good a cousin as you. Since you are my elder cousin, 
you sliould consider me as your child, and extend a 
mother’s forgiveness to me. A child, you know, may 
commit teii thousand offences against her mother with 
impunity. I have been over-hasty. 1 ougiit to have 
first asked an explanation from you before condemning 
you. But that weakness of understantling which my 
iiiothcr attributes to me, has done all the mischief.'' ft 
was not till Mukhoda had ratified her pardon that 
Bhoolioneshoree rose from her feel. 

‘‘The turmoil now subsided. But if Bhooboneshore.e 
thought that she had, by her tact, brought the battle 
to a close, and re-established peace and amity between 
the combatants, she "was greatly mistaken. To achieve 
this, was not so easy as to prevent her grandfather's 
journey to Brindabnn, make him eat the food wMcli he 
refiised to taste, or lay him down to sleej) when he re¬ 
fused to go to bed. For as soon as Mukhoda's feet were 
released from her grasp, Muklioila went over to the roof 
of the house, and tracing a figure on the floor, kicked at 
- it reputedly. Chatura and Shamasoondory whd were 
watching her motions from the top of their own hou^, 
imitated Her example, and moreover spat on the' face of 
the picture. .Mukhoda was not slow in doing4be like. 
Each jparty now brought broomsticks, and* struck At the 
face of the unfortunate figures in spite of their struggles and 
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groans, as reflected in the face of their m^ciless tormentors. 
I'his ill-treatment not having satisfied the kind-hearted 
ladies, they threw ashes at their faces. This seems to 
,have extinguished the little spark of life that remained 
of the pictures, for the humane ladies now sat upon their 
inanimate corpses, and by cracking the fingers, striking 
the ground with their feet, and the gnawing of their 
teeth, seemed to fight or devour each other in imagi¬ 
nation. This went on for several hours, and when the 
men left the house on their respective occupations, the 
ladies beat each other down by the force of their tongues. 
This fight continued for several days. When the comba¬ 
tants retired to their respective duties, they seemed, 
like their sisters of Dacca, to have covered the cause' of 
their quarrel with a basket so that during their absence 
it miglit not fly away to their disappointment. Those wo¬ 
men, when they return to their respective positions 
on the battle-field, open the basket, and taking out the 
poor quarrel, hungry for want of nourishment for several 
hours, feed it by launching wordy javelins at each other. 
But, Doctor, as you have often observed how your 
mothers and sisters quarrel with their female neighbours, 
I need not dwell on the subject any longer. 


CHAPTER XL 

“Now to return to my charmer,” continued Preo 
Nath. “She stood upon a raised wooden seat, and unloos¬ 
ening her massive locks of hair which descended consider¬ 
ably below her feet, exposed them to dry. Her present 
attitude served to display her beautifiil and majestic figure 
to the best advantage. Her left foot was raised so as to 
rest on its toe ; her body was slightly bent so as to form 
an angle in the region of her waist; one of her hands was 
stretched to separate the clusters, while the other hung 
negligently by her side; her head lay a little inclined on 
her shoulder, md her eyes, instead of looking in front, 
were turned a little to guide the movement of her fin¬ 
gers; while her black and curly locks by falling over her^ 
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fair forehead, neclf and cheeks, completed & picture wluch 
no one could behold *with 0 at love and admiration. Like 
a Fairy, she seemed to have spread charms and enchant¬ 
ment around, and even her envious cousins could not. 
help admiring the scene. 

Kadumbinee and Eusam tried to dispel the illusi¬ 
on by insinuating that she displayed all her arts and 
cliarms for the sake of effect. Just at that moment, their 
respective husbands Dwarik and Chunder coming to the 
place on their. way to the dining room, Kadumbinee and 
Kusam of course retired out of sight, but stood suffi¬ 
ciently near to hear what their husbands said, while the 
other ladies remained sitting .as before. You know, 
Doctor, how ladies in our country consider it incum¬ 
bent updh them to crack jokes with their sisters’ or 
cousins^ husbands as often as they meet, and how those 
husbands have the privilege of playing the lover, and 
indulgii^ in passages at gallantry with them. On coming 
nearer, Dwarik accosted Bhooboneshoree in these words: 
“ Goddess of beauty and grace I! why have you kept your 
temple closed against us? In vain have we watched for 
opportunities to offer the incense of our adoration and 
love at yoiir holy shrine. Blessed be the day whi(?h has 
been so propitious to us, and brought us to your presence. 
You have to this moment conjured up a fairy scene which 
no one can pass without being bound by the spells you have 
spread around. Nay, your present attitude, the raised 
se^ on which you stand, your dishevelled hair and your 
divine face remmd me of the beautiful goddess of for¬ 
tune whose Pujah we celebrated the other day. Say, 
goddess, how have you so soon returned to illumine 
the house with your presence.” Here he paused, for a 
reply, but getting none, continued in another tone. ** Do 
not, I pray yon uirow at me the dart held in your uplift¬ 
ed band. 1 am already bleeding from wounds your 
ey.68 have inflicted, ana can ill bear a dart foom those 
lovely bands.” 

sentiments expressed, the tone in which they 
were ^ uttered, and the eyeaof. the speller dweUing rc^ 
turoufly on lovely i^se, .show^ that Pwaiikm no^ 
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merely fei^ a flame. The ladies^ exchanged looks^ 
Kadiimbinee’s cheeks glowed with rage, while the aunts 
retired to allow the young people to carry on what they 
regarded a merry warfare. Bhooboneshoree, who was 
smiling during the progress of the above speech, obser¬ 
ved at its conclusion,—-** you profane your goddess’s 
temple by addressing her in the language of impassioned 
love. You cannot adore her as a goddess who inspires 
you with unholy desires.” ** Pardon me, goddess,” said 
I)warik, and down he went on his knees. Taking rose 
from his |>ocket, he held it for a minute near Ms Ifcart, 
and then laid it respectfully at her feet. ** Now,” said 
he, ** let me contemplate thee, goddess, in my heart.” 
Making this as an excuse for dwelling on her form, he 
reverently crossed his hands on his breast and rivetted 
his eyes on her lovely face. Bhooboneshoree felt rather 
uneasy under his prolonged gaze, and therefore said, 
** well, devotee, thy i)rayer8 are accepted. Now let me 
know what thou wouldst have.” ** Grant me, 0 goddess,” 
cried Dwarik, *‘ thy h)tu8 feet. 1 do not covet riches, 
beauty, power, fame or children. Only grant me thy 
lovely feet. I w'ant nothing else, may thy lotus feet 
for ever play on my breast. May there be no devotee 
more favored than I. Wherever thou beest do thou fly 
and lay thy beloved feet on my breast the moment 1 
invoke thee.” 


“ This, you know, is the set pr^^er-generally offerred 
by the most devout Jogees to the Gods. Neither Bhoo- 
boneshorec nor any one could take any exception to it. 
But she still felt uneasy under his passionate looks, for 
he gazed as if he was aosorbed in the contemplation of her 
charms. Besides, his language became so passionate by 
degrees, and his voice was so tremulous witli emotion, that 
she was thinking how to fly. But it would be Mghly im- 
proi)er to run away from a brother-in-law who complain¬ 
ed of her neglect, and was only addressing Imr on 
subjects which form the general topic of conversation 
on similar oc^ions. To avoid her lace being devour^ 
by Ms eyes, *she however turned towards the le% J)Ut to 
her horror she met the eyes of Chunder glaring at 
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She th^ turned towards the right and observed her 
cousins intently watching the scene. Some of them were 
asking Chunder to sit near them, but he, without pav¬ 
ing any heed to their request, was gazing at her as ii he 
had never seen her before. * As there was no other direc¬ 
tion towards which she could turn her eyes, she cast them 
towards the ground and affected to be busy with separat-' 
ing the clusters of hair with both her hands. 

“ At this stage Dwarik exchumed;—“ Beautiful god- 
' dess iJ^*thou propitious to me who have centred my 
soul m thy feet. But why cast thine eyes on the ground ? 
I beseech thee, I entreat thee, raise those orbs and shed 
their benign influence upon me. Thou hast set up in my 
bosom a flame which can only quench. Behold, I am 
being consumed to ashes. Pray look up before it is 
too late. Beautiful as thou art, thou const not revive 
me after I am dead.” Saying this, he bowed low and raised 
his eyes so os to catch her sight. As their eyes met she 
burst into laughter rather from vexation than merriment. 
She was surprised to observe that her laugh, instead of 
calling up a corresponding emotion in him, only served 
to rivet his fond looks upon her face. She tried, however, 
to put a bold face on the matter. “ Thy prayers, devotee,” 
said she, “ are granted. Thou shalt have my fret on thy 
breast.” “Thank thee, goddess! exclaimed Dwarik, and 
laying bare his breast, brought it almost in contact with 
her feet. She was offended as well as frightened, but 
receding a step, still affected to continue the joke. “ Nay, 
do not,” said she, “presume to approach me, or touch me 
with your profrne body. If my fret come in contact 
with your breast, you will no longer remain a denizen of 
this earth.” “I do noV* replied the counterfeit devotee, 
“wish to live in this world of woe. I would like to be 
absorbed in your beloved lotus fret. You have once 
granted my prayer, you cannot now recede”—and he 
approached nearer as if to catch hold of her fret. She 
smeked and retreated to the margin of the raised seat. 

Dwarik, as the illusion under which he had hither- 
*^to labomred was destroyed, now awoke into reality, 
and reproached her for unkindness. “Am I not your 

4 ' 
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cousin? But your conduct shows that you do not regard 
me as such. The other day you gave me a pan, but for 
fear of your hand coming in contact with mine, you threw 
it into my palm as if I was a low-caste whose touch was 
contamination.” Bhooboneshoree blushed red and held 
down her head. Dwarik could not evidently bear to see 
a shade on her beautiful face. “ Cursed be the tongue 
which has caused that blush on those lovely cheeks,” said 
he, ‘‘ forgive me for presuming to judge by human stan¬ 
dard the acts of a divine being. Since thou wouldst not 
be propitious to the extent I desire, give a token of thy 
favor.” ‘‘I am so much pleased with your devotion^” said 
Bhooboneshoree, evidently wishing to obliterate the recol¬ 
lection of her unkindness, “that J must grant you what¬ 
ever you may desire. May you enjoy happiness in 
your devoted wife, ,have a large family, rich estates, 

money in abundance-” “1 do not,” interrupted Dwarik, 

“ask any of those blessings. Grant me, with thy own 
beautiful hand the rose with which I have worshipped 
thee.” “Ihit it has been trampled so under my feet,” 
replied she. “It has, therefore,” rejoined Dwarik, “be¬ 
come so desirable.” 

“ She hardty knew what to do. It would be improper, 
she thought, to return a flower which had been trampled 
under lier feet, by way of a token to which he seemed to 
attach so much importance. But as she had already 
oftended him in the pan affair, she was not 'willing to offend 
him again. On the contrary she wished to obliterate that 
unidcasant recollection from his mind. Perhaps her noble 
nature was also touched by liis enthusiastic love and devo¬ 
tion for her. In this frame of mind, she had raised the 
tlow?r, and was turning it in her hand, when on. looking 
dow n she perceived the joy beaming on his face in antidpa- 
tiou of the gift. Her mind again misgave, her lumd 
trembled for a moment, and the flower fell from her hand 
into his. With horror she saw him raise the flower 
rcspcctfiilly to his mouth, and kissing it again, lay it 
fondly on hi§ heart. Of course the ladies were laughing, 
and in order to laugh it out as best as she coul^ she 
aflected to join in their mirth, , 
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“ Dwarik di/ not, however, join in the merriment, 
but holding the rose on his breast, seemed to be absorbed 
in the contemplation of her charms, surveying her from 
head to foot with passionate longing and o])en admiration» 
depicted in every feature of* his mce. Bliooboneshoree 
happened at the moment to glance at his eminently 
handsome features, and as their eyes met, her cheeks 
were overspread with blushes, and her lips and hand 
• trembled more than ever. This evidently did not es¬ 
cape Dwarik’s notice. For his eyes now floated in an 
ocean of bliss, and he seemed to scan every lineament 
of her face. Feeling rather uneasy under his gaze, 
she drew two hxiks of hair over her eyes, and wliile pre¬ 
tending to separate them, observed more with a view 
to divert the attention of the company from the scene than 
for any other object.—“Your lips must forfeit all claim 
to your wife’s fair cheeks when they can kiss a rose tram¬ 
pled under my ugly feet. Nay, why desire the latter 
when you can have her handsome feet, in which you 
may seek for salvation or absorption just as it suits your 
humour.” The fool answered:—“1 would infinitely prefer 
your feet to her cheeks. The dust from your feet is far 
more delicious than the nectar from her mouth.” 

“ This remark elicited considerable laughter from the 
other ladies. Considered as a joke, there was no barm in 
it. But Bhooboneshoree held such utopian notions 
about the holiness of conjugal union that she was highly 
incensed at the remark, and flatly refusing to hear 
anything further from him, turned her face towards 
Chunder, whose existence she appears to have forgotten 
all this time. 

“ If you,” said Chimder coming forward, “ would no 
longer accept my rival’s suit, vouchsafe, kind Goddess, to 
accept my ^oration. 1 have been long contemplating your 
divine form in my soul.” “ You should contemplate the 
form of my cousin Kusam,” replied Bhoobonesheree. 
“ She can p*ant all your prayers, not I. So farew^.” 
Sapng she began to collect her scattered locks pre- 
paratOTy to her departure. “This js extremely unjust 
^and partial,” retorted Chunder offended. , “One votary is 
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allowed to present liis offeringa and to obtain some favors. 
The other is to be dismissed without a hearing ! !’’ 

“Bhooboneshoree evidently did not like to be charged 
with shewing partiality to the hfludsome Dwarik. Sat 
still she thought that the joke had been carried too &r, 
and that the exclusive devotion she seemed to command 
from the young man would not be appreciated by the 
other ladies who liad been hitherto disregarded to their 
great chagrin. She therefore reminded Chundcr that the 
time for Pujnh was over, that her aunts had repeatedly 
thrust their heads from behhid the pillars to imply that 
dinner had been served, and that her uncles having 
already arrived to partake of the same, his absence would 
excite attention and provoke comment. No, Goddess, 
no,” cried Chunder. “I must first worship you, and 
then satisfy my appetite. You know worslup precedes 
a meal. I have not so long contemplated your divine 
form for nothing.” Bhooboneshoree was extremely averse 
to enact another scene like the preceding, wluch in her 
estimation was rather improper. Slie was moreover vexed 
to see that most of her cousins, instead of joining with her 
as they usully did on such occasions, sufifered her to carry 
on a war of jests single-handed with a brother-in-law, and 
instead of laughing as they usually did at most of the 
jokes, silently and intently watched the scene as if the 
young men were serious in what they said to her. She, 
therefore, implored Chunder to desist, promising him 
another interview—“ a secret one if you like,” add^ she 
with a ravishing smile. But the young man was inexor¬ 
able. “ I have got this opportunity,said he, “ after a 
great length of time. You avoid us so carefully thftf. 
1 despair of obtaining another favorable occasion. At 
this time you would be with our ^andfather. There is 
hardly a moment when he would allow you to come out of 
his presence. But this day his projected journey to Brin- 
dabun has turned eveijthing out of the usual order. 
Pray, why make invidious distinctions ? You were all 
graciousness ^ long as my rival’s worslup lasted, but 
would turn away when 1 came to ofiTer up my* adomtiem. 
She was rather vexed at this su|^icion of partid^ 
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towards llie handsbme young man. Not liking to dissuade 
him herself, she in^>lored her envious cousins to inter¬ 
fere and put a stop to the scene, but they pouted their 
lips saying they were too ugly to command his obedience* 
and too discreet to intermeddle in affairs of love. ‘ Sb^ 
saw that the joke would end in something serious. She, 
therefore, became more and more 'unwilling to indulge 
the young man in his ravings. She was even veiled with 
herself. “ It is to avoid such scenes,'’ said she to herself^ 
** that I do not mix with these young men, being even 
guilty of rudeness towards them at times. From to¬ 
morrow I must give them no occasion to crock such jokes 
with me any more. My beloved husband could never bear 
to see me enact these scenes-—perhaps from jealousy. But 
tlien his love was intense, and mom unbounded love springs 
jealousy. Since he disapproved of them, they can never 
be pro^jer.” As she revolved these thoughts in her mind, 
a shade passed over her lovely face. 

*4)o not,” exclaimed the young man, “let the clouds 
intercept thy beams, but scatter them away with thy 
powerful rays. Thou, queen of the sky, rise in all thine 
glory and iUumine my heart which is darkened with many 
contending passions arising from thy charms. Let not the 
rdhoo devour and eclipse mine lovely self. I am already 
grown so jealous that I will ascend the sky through thy 
aid, and kill him in personal combat.” Bhooboneshoree 
could now perceive that Ohunder’s ravings would be no less 
troublesome than Dwarik’s, but she thought the former 
could not take much of her time. While she had been 
struggling, .the part he wanted to play, would probably 
have been over. Besides, to show more unwillingness 
would more and more invest the scene with a show of 
reality, and lead others to believe that she attached to it 
greater importance than it deserved, “liiere is one con- 
solatioir,’! said she to herself, “ that this young man’s gaze 
is neither so passionate nor so oppressive as the others.” 
As ^8 idea crossed her mind, she turned* towards t^ 
left, and observed with surprise that Dwaijk from gen 
ing av%, as she had thought, wae silently devouring hev 
^rson with eyes tjuit seemed to revel in her charms. 
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Her figure trembled for a moment as she met his fren¬ 
zied gaze, and in an absent mood, she nodded assent to 
Chiinder’s request. 

“ The young man joined his hands in the attitude 
of prayer and said ;—“Sincerity is to be judged by the 
nature of our adoration and not by the time devoted 
to it. Havana and the great jogees propitiated the gods 
by personal sacrifices rather than by their prolonged pray¬ 
ers. 1 will imitate their noble exainjfie.” Saying this, 
he affected to wound his heart with a knife, and having 
taken a rose from his pocket, bathed it in the blood 
supposed to issue from the wound, and then laid it on her 
feet. He then took out another rose, and having washed 
it similarly in his heart’s blood, laid it respectfully on 
the other foot. Bhooboneshoree could not help laughing 
at the young man’s fancies, and some of her envious 
cx>usinB were no less amused. In sjnte of the agony 
depicted in his countenance, his eyes were fondly raised 
towards her face, and seemed to (overflow with love and 
tenderness. Far from feeling oppressed under his looks, 
Bhooboneshoree laughed more and more, and her 
cousins did the same. The young man now feigned to 
root out one of his eyes, with great difficulty he affected 
to wTcnch it out of its socket, and lay it reverently on 
her feet. He next pretended to make the streams of 
blood rushing out of his socket, fall at her feet till they 
were completely drowned up to her ankle. 

“As this even did not move his goddess, he threatened 
to take out the other eye. Bhooboneshoree now inter¬ 
posed and said, “ Nay, devotee, cease, I am satisfied with 
your devotion, and have come to grant whatever you 
may ask.” But the devotee affected to be so much ab¬ 
sorbed in the contemplation of the goddess’s lovely form 
that her words did not appear to reach his ear, as he 
proceeded to wrench his other eye. She then spoke in 
a louder tone. “Nay, devotee, the goddess thou adorest, 
being unable to bear the brunt of your devotion, is come 
and stands before thee.y The devotee refused to believe 
the evidence of his senses. “ Many a syren with yoiur 
heavenly tongue is sent by the envious gods to distur^ 
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my devotion, and to allure me to my destruction, you 
may tell the gods, I do not covet their heavenly seat or 
heavenly joys. I only seek to he absorbed in the lotus 
feet of my goddess, I cannot believe she is come unless she 
ratifies her presence by some token.” “ What token* 
wouldst thou have/’ asked Bhooboneshoree. “ I would 
be satisfied when I feel my goddess’ feet press my 
breast.” The ladies laughed, and watched to see how 
Bhooboneshoree would get out of the difficulty. “ Search 
thine heart,” said she, and there shalt thou find me.‘ 
Why ask for the evidence of thy touch, when thou 
disbelievest the evidence of tliy ear. If fallacious, the 
one must be as much as the other.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Chunder, “I am convinced of the 
presence of my Goddess at last. Such a superb figure, 
such captivating features, such a noble mien, can belong 
to no eartlily being or heavenly syren. Yea that gorge¬ 
ous mass of hair descending below the feet; that majes¬ 
tic forehead commanding •veneration ; those vaulted eye¬ 
brows resembling heaven’s rainbow in archness and 
symmetry ; those large rolling eyes in which the God of 
love sits with darts quivering in his bow ; those blooming 
cheeks in the whirlpool of whose dimples many a mariner 
longs to be shipwrecked ; those ruby lips beaming with 
perpetual smile ; those rows of pearly • teeth that stand 
like sentinels at the portals of heaven to guard the nectar 
concealed within; that alabaster neck proudly rising 
as if consious of the precious burden it has to support 
above; that slender waist bending under the weight of 
a bosom bursting—” “Cease thy ravings,” cried Bhoo¬ 
boneshoree interrupting. “Thy Goddess is come to con¬ 
fer blessings, not to hear thee prate about her beauty in 
language unbecoming the lips of a votary.” “I’ardon me, 
Goddess, for my presumption,” said Chunder with hands 
joined, “ I will now name the boon I ask. Let me, be¬ 
loved Goddess, be absorbed in you or be united to you 
so as to be one and indivisible with you.” 

“Thb boon it is beyond my power to grant,” replied 
Bhooboneshoree. “Thou art still tw iiiipure to be ab¬ 
sorbed hr* me. After six more transmigrations, yop may 
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expect your essence to be united to,mine.• Ask any 
other boon, anti it shall be granted.” 

“ I do not ask any other,” said the jogee. “If you 
must not grant me the boon I have asked, you may go. 
'My sacrifices have not yet satisfied you. I will pray 
till you are rocked in your throne, or tUl the heavens are 

ill a blaze”-and he proceeded to take out another eye. 

The other ladies now interposed. “Kay, jogee,” said 
they, “ do not take out the other eye. If you do, you will 
be perfectly blind, and not behold your Goddess.” 
“ Syrens ! avaunt,” said the jogee amidst general laughter. 
“ 1 ou little know the power and nature of my Goddess. 
She is so kind that she is unable to bear the sight of woe. 
She is so compassionate that she weeps on seeing tears in 
other’s eyes . She is so alive to other’s feelings that she 
will give anything you ask, and so bashful that she 
knows not how to refuse'a favor. You may deeply in¬ 
jure her but manage to bring out a tear and she will 
ask your forgiveness, believing you to be tlie injured 
and not the injurer. Offend her mortally—^your submis¬ 
sion will immediately melt her heart. The eyes I sacri¬ 
fice, she will restore to me. She may go away angry at 
my pertinacity but unable to have me long in woe she will 
.soon return to shower on me twenty times the favor she 
had already refused to grant. She cannot forsake her 
devotees, whatever be the sacrifice she is obliged to make.” 

“ The jogee liad so feelingly and truly portrayed the 
character of my cliarmcr that some of the ladies cheered; 
and Dwarik, coming forward, clasped liis rival in his em¬ 
brace, and said— “ you have far surpassed me in ador¬ 
ation.” Bhtx)bonesnoree perceived their drift, but obsti¬ 
nately refused to believe that Ohunder’s portrait had 
any reference to herself. She exclaimed admiringly,— 
“ Yes, such is the character ascribed to the gods and god¬ 
desses of our country. A devotee raises his sincere 
prayer on high, and the throne of the goddess is rocked; 
she is unable to remain away any longer ; she hastens to 
him and gives ivnything he asks. If the &vor ask^ is im¬ 
proper or cannot be- given, she demurs, and goes away, 
but if the devotee persists, her heart is melted, she- 
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returns, tries to c(mvince him of tiie impropriety of. Ms 
request and tells him to ask any other. If he is erdll 
obstinate, she goes away probably m a rage, but her kiml 
heart is agtdn touched at sight of his su^ring, and unable' 
to remain away, she visits him for the third time; dia« 
suades him once mor?,—and fading, grants him the ^v^ 
asked. A god is in this way made to give away hia. 
&vorite consort to his votary ; another is induced to 
become his devotee’s son and suffer all. the woesin^ 
cident to flesh and blood; the third gives away his 
heavenly seat and remains in the nether world a 
prisoner at the devotee’s house. Indeed there is no favor 
which the pertinacity of the devotees has not extorted 
from the gods. No nation perheqis burns with greater re* 
ligious seal and enthusiasm than the Hindu. They would 
even desire annihilation in order to be absorbed in the 
feet of their favorite god. O ! that the Deity were really 
so kind, and that my prayers could restore my—The 
fooUihWy perhaps ^ted to get bock her husband 
and child in this way, but her pathetic exclamation was in* 
terrupted by the voice of the ladies who cliid lier for 
converting an occasion for jest into one for lamentation. 

“Beauty in tears is at times irresistible. This appear* 
ed from the passionate looks of the two young men as they 
gazed at Bhooboneshoree’s face. The ladies exchanged 
glances and Bhooboneshoree’s fair cheeks were overspread 
with blushes. There were however faf mightier feelinga 
struggling in her breast, “it is very late, iny hair has dried, 
and I must go,” said she, and turning behind, began hur¬ 
riedly to collect her hair. Chunder started Srom his 
reverie, and with joined hands, implored her to stay that 
he might finish his puja, but she continued to collect her 
hair still more hurri^y than before. “If you would 
not,” rejoined Chunder,“8tay another minute, pray temple* 
those flowers under your beloved feet and return them to 
me.” By this time she had hastily tied her hair in a loose^ 
knot, and was descending from the raised wooden 
Chunder’s profound sighs and imploring looks seemed tq 
arrest her course for a s^nd. ' For she readjusted bar" 
^ess so os to make the skirts touch the wooden seat; and 
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as she descended from it, they swept the roses towards tlie 
direction where Chunder was sittinj^. She glided along 
without perceiving what Chunder did with the flowers. 
Nor did she appear to have noticed the rueful looks of 
Kaduinbinee and Kusam as she passed the room where 
they stoc>d. Indeed so pre-occupied was she with her 
own thoughts that she overturned several articles that lay 
in her way, and ivas in danger of coming in violent cof- 
lisioii with .the rest. Hastily entering her room she 
closed the doors and windows, and no one could know what 
she did afterwards.” 


DIFFERENT NAMES GIVEN TO IRELAND. 

Apuloiiis anti Ca?aar called it Ribcrnia, •wliiehis lernia, a cor¬ 
ruption of* lar-inni-a ; Orphiiis, Arisfoth*, Olaudiau and others,— 
Onernia, lerna; Juvenal and Mela—Jiivcrnaor Jnbema, the, same 
as Icrna or Icriiia ; Soliniis,—Jiivcrnia; Ptolemy,—Javemya ; 
Eustathius,—V<‘riiia ; Diodoras,—Ij-iii ; Plutarch,—Ogygia ; 
Avieiiuis,—tho Holy Island ; Jocoliii,—the Island of Saints ; 
others,—the Island of Destiny ; others again,—^the Emerald Isle ; 
Bede and others,—Scotia; the English, Gauls, Italians, and 
Spanianls call it Irland or Irlandia; the Welsh,—^Yver-den 
(west valley), the Irish themselves,—Ere or Erin (Celtic), from 
JK»*i or Jar meaning Western and Innis, island ; the modems,— 
Ii'eliind from lar-cn-land (land of the west). Wormius derives 
Ireland from », the Runic for a hmoy in tlie use of which weapon 
tho Irish wore very expert. Lloyd (State Worthtea) derives it 
from IrCf from die constant broils in the country for 400 years. 

UUESH CHAimBA GUPTA^ 


Shattighnr, Teota. 



VERf^ES 


Supposed to he wrUten hy Mababajah Blowhahd hrfore his 

eleparhtre for Ute clouds* 

1 am haled by all I siitvcyj 

Tills truth there is none to deny ; 

From Kurranassa all round to the Bay, 

I am scorn of the low and the high ; 

Ambition I Oh whore arc the charms 
My fancy liud seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in Obscurity's amis, 

Tliaii sM in thy hollow embrace. 

1 am out of all sympathy's reach, 

My reforms I must clierish alone, 

Never hoar Admiration's sweet speech, 

Save thine, O Burnhard! and my own. 

The beast, that came over the sea, 

Fresh laws for the country to’brced. 

Is so disrespectful to me, 

His rudeness is shocking indeed. 

Society, friendship, and sw'ay. 

To all I would bid farewell still, 

If blit to revive for a day * 

My darling M—*c—I B-11! 

My sorrow's I then might forget 

In the ways, of taxation so sweet t 

Might revel as Anarch the great, * 

' And care not for the sallies of wit. 
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»*•«««* 


How strong is tny longing fc»r cess! 
Compared ’with the glow of its firOj 

AU paJeth D-k's passion for place, 

And the passion of urchins for mire. 

When I think of my recent rehiiif, 

I am tempted at once to resign ; 

But alas I Sc—t—a’s clime is so roughs 
1 needs must forego the design^ 

But dread Indra is gone to his rest, 

The gods are now nodding on high ; 

Even Blowhard must take to his nest, 
And oft’ to the hills must he fly. 

Tlicre's D—p—r to rule in my place. 

And D—p—r, encouraging thought! 

Gives even my measures a grace. 

And reconciles men to ilieir lot. 



THE RUIHS NEAfe BlDYA'NANDAKA'ti. 


^T^HE place where these mins are situatcci is about 24* 
miles south of the sudder statiou of Jessore, and 4 
miles from Ganj Kesabpur. In other words, It is almost 
on the boundary line between Jessore and the 24 Perffun- 
nuhs. 


. The first object that attracts attention at the place is 
• an enormous Dighi or artificial lake measuring 2,358 feet by 
1,062 at the top of the bank, and 2,160 by 864 feet at the 
bottom. That the Dighi is extremely old, appears from the 
fact of its having been discovered above 400 years ago by 
X}i4n Jehan A'li, who reclaimed it from the jungles 
with which it was covered at the time. From this cir¬ 
cumstance, it has come to be called Ehdnjilee’s Dighi, 
Kh&njdlee being the name by which the saint is popularly 
known. Popular tradition, indeed, ascribes the origin of 
the Dighi to Kh4n Jeh4n A'li. This is not surprising 
when it is remembered that he is the patron saint of the 
neighbouring villages, to whom is due the first milk of 
the cow, and in whose honor an annual in£la or Fair is 
still held on the southern bank of the Dighi on the anni¬ 
versary of his death or the full moon of Fdlgun or 
Chaitra in which the Bolee festival takes place. At one 
time he was held in so ^eat a venerajtion that no one, be 
he Hindu or Mahamedan, Would construct a masonry 
work at Bidy^andakdti 'Without adding a brick to the 
structure erected to his memory on the rank alluded to. 

All these honors are or were paid probably in ac- 
knowled^ent of Kh4n Jeh^ Airs services in having 
reclaimed the neighbourhood llfom the jungle to whicm 
it lapsed after the catastrophe, whatever its nature may 
be, to which the depopulation of the Sunderbans is due. 
That the Dighi was not excavated by him, is abundant*' 
\j dear from the simple drcumstance that it is long 
mom north to south, which is also the case with many 
other old tanks in the neighbourhood siifiilarly ascribe 
to him. For it is a well Known fact that die religioua 
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prejudices of the Hindus lead them to make their tanks 
long from nortli south. 

It is just jiossible that Khdii »1ichan All’s principal 
^ claim to the construction of the Diglii whicli goes by 
*hi« name, is due to some repairs or improvements he 
iiiiglit have effected in the way of keeping it supplied 
wiSi fi’esh water from the Bhaddra which flows along its 
eastern and western ))ank 8 . And indeed all the jvoptdar 
legends extant which are to be presently noticed, would 
seem to confirm the \iew of the case. For the pur|X)se 
alludotl to, he seems to have deepened the channel to* 
wards the north-east corner of the Dighi, which con¬ 
nect it with the river. But if the clumnel, so deepened, 
ciarried fresh water to the Dighi, it brought also mud 
and sand winch gradually filled its bed till in course of time 
it became com])letely dry. At present cultivation is car* 
ried on within the body of the Dighi, .and various 
cereals are seen to grow except in f)arts which are washed 
by the river water during liigh tide. According to popu¬ 
lar belief the Dighi was never excavated deep enough 
to bring out water 6*0111 the bottom. But this belief^ wliich 
is chiefly derived from some of the extant legends, pro* 
bably modern, is falsified by the very sight of the tank, 
wliich is 99 feet broad at the base and 63 feet at the top, 
and which in spite of rain and wind beating against it 
•lor several centuries, is still on an average 9 feet high. 

Of the legends alluded to, one runs as follows. Khdn 
Jeh^ A'li had, within the course of a single night, nearly 
completed the excavation of the Dighi, together witn 
six score and six tanks, w’hen the Hindu deity Krishna^ 
growing jealous of his achievements, and of the influence 
he would thus acquire over his votaries, imitated the voice 
of a cock, and with his penetratnig and shrill-sounding thro¬ 
at aimouiiced the approach of “ the God of day.” This made 
the Maliaiiicdan saint desist from his labors, and return 
to Biigirhilt, w'here finding it to be still mid-night, he 
executed, before dawn, those works which have excited 
the admiration of posterity. According to another legend 
Khan Jchdn A*li was interrupted in the course of the <pc- 
'cavations by the river Bhaddra ’ winch, rising till 
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overflowed the high banks of the Bighi, implored him to 
desist, urging that its own water would be considered 
impure when the Dighi was completed. The saint 
thereupon cut the channel alluded to, and opened a com-. 
municatiou with the river. A third legend again attributes 
the interruption to a jogi (yogin) buried in tlie earth near 
the channel, who, when uncovered by the diggers, laugh¬ 
ed in their faces. They got frightened, and left the 
work unflnished. 

But whatever the legends may assert to the contrary, 
the fact of the Dighi having been originally very deep is 
established not only by its unusually high and spacious 
banks, but also by gold and silver ornaments as well as 
household utensils occasionally found buried in its bed, 
—^a circumstance which tends to shew that the Dighi was 
at one time extensively used for bathing purposes. The 
articles thus found were formerly so numerous that the 
Dighi came to be considered as a great repository for 
hidden treasure. It is popularly believed that as long as 
there was a free communication with the river, gold^ohurs 
and various articles used to float on the surface of the 
Dighi, and go out and return to it with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. When in process of time,' the water became 
sufliciently shallow to excite the cupidity of the neigh- 
lx)urmg people, tw^o great earthen jars (vlftul)—^in the 
Calcutta Bengali dialect, —^filled with gold coins 

were seen to issue from the middle of the Dighi, and cut¬ 
ting a passge in its bank near the south-eastern comer, glide 
through it at a rapid rate till they disappeared beneath 
the waters of the river. In proof of tliis fact, people op- 
peal to the gap still existing, which in remembrance of the 
circumstance, is colled Chhenrakona () or tom 
comer. 

About a hundred yards north of the Dighi, there are 
several brick-kilns whose tops are only visible above the 
surface, the rest having sunk in the bosom of the earth. 
The bricks which appear to have been cut and not mould¬ 
ed are generally thinner and smaller than ^those made at 
the present day. They have been lying useless since 
^they were made, as no one ventures to touch l^e kiln 
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fear of iacurring the vengeance of the ^hnighty dead.*^ Some 
years ago, a gentleman in the neighbourhood carried a 
cartdoad of these bricks to his home. Not long after, his 
^hild sickened and died.- Attributing his misfortune to 
the sacrilege he had committed, he carried the bricks back 
to the kiln, and placed them in positions they had occu¬ 
pied before. In 1867, a school house was set up near the 
Bjwt by the united exertions of the neighbourir^ gentry. 
But the laborers employed in the work, could not be 
made to remove any of tne bricks with which they came 
in contact in the course of their diggings,—a beneficial 
piece of superstition which serves to preserve ancient 
monuments from desicration. The house was destroyed by 
the cyclone of 1st November of the same year, the combi¬ 
nation was dissolved, and the project was abandoned. A 
Ganj set up at the same place several years previous, had 
also sliared the same fate. Well may the ignorant multitude 
repose undisturbed in their belief that nothing can prosper 
at a spot wliich has evidently been the scene of a mighty 
revolution! 

Near one of the brick-kilns, and almost on the mar¬ 
gin of the river, is to be seen an oven or fire-place built 
of brick. -The remains of similar ovens may also be tra¬ 
ced near the spot. A few feet below, there are some 
masonry steps leading to the river. From the plinth of one 
or two round pillars found under the steps, it would ap¬ 
pear that there was an awning or roof erected over the 
glidt for the convenience of people who came to bathe in 
tlie river, just as there was a range of kitchens for serving 
those who resided in the palaces above. 

About 50 yards west of the gha% runs a pucca road 
from north to south. As it has been greatly destroyed 
by the cultivator’s plough, it is dificult now to ascertain 
how for It extended or where it led. 

Proceeding further north,* we come to a very old 
tank which though extremely shallow, is never dry,*— 
owing probably to the defy strata of mud to be found 
underneath, water is oemsidered very wbalesome 
and during the hot sea^n, supplies drink to many neigh-; 
bouring villageB in winch all»art^diai reservmrs ci 
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wpc then dried up. There are so many wonderftil stories 
told of this tank that it is not Buprising if no one dares 
approach its middle part. All household utensils^ it is 
used formerly to Host on its surfooe at timeS); and* 
to disappear whenever any one wanted to appropriate 
them to his oTuti use. If not meddled with^ they would 
come out and go away of their own accord, no one know¬ 
ing when the one or the other would take place. People 
would often lieM* soniidB, os if some one was rubbing and 
cleansing household utensils in its water. As few {>eople 
dare catch fish in the tanks, it is no wonder if members of 
the puny species of the finny tribe are occasionally seen 
to attain unnatural sizes. But some of those fislies are 
believed to have red spots marked on their foreheads* in 
imitation of those found on the foreheads of Hindu wives. 
Superstitious people in the neighbourhood pretend they 
still hear the beating of the gong and ringing of the 
bell proceeding from the middle of the tank. There 
are two bur (baman)trees on its eastern bank, which are 
respectively called Arun and Bardn. 

From tills tank, which is situated at Sofrabaz, there is 
a very spacious road (partly damaged) about half a mile’s 
length, leading to a similar old tank at AltApol. Like the 
former, tlie latter, though shallow, is never dry and sup¬ 
plies very wholesome water to tlie neighbourhood. Some 
years ago, the rich gentry of the place excavated a tank 
in the vicinity, but though they dug very deep, they 
failed to come at any fountain. The reason was explained 
to them in a dream. The pres;|ding genius of the old 
tank could not, it said, allow a rival tank to dim the 
glory of his own. 

There are several other old tanks to be met with 
wkiiin a circuit of 304 miles, but none of them deserves 
any particular notice. The total number of tanks dug 
by Khan Jeh4n A'li in the neighbourhood, are popularly 
believed to amount to six score and six. The same' is 
. said to be the case at B4girh4t. The natives seem to 
have A particular predilection for this nuiuber which th^ 
^nerally pse to express any large quantity. Neither 
.here .iior at B^girhdt, are there half the numb^* of tanks. 

6 
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to be seen. Several have no doubt been dried up, and all 
traces obliterated in the lapse of afijes. There are at most 
twenty" old tanks to Iwi inet ^vith in the neighbourhood 
-of Ihdyanandnkdti. These, as already observed, are 
long from north to soiitli, whu'h nniuistakably shews 
their Hindu origin. If any doubt were left on the point, 
it is removed by the fnct that some years ago, when 
re-digging one of the so calhid Kluln Jeluin A'lfs tanks, 
which had been nearly iilled up and converted into a rice 
held, a piece of putrified bel wood, sunnminted by 
MaliAdeva’s triml or trident, was hjniid imbedded in 
the earth several feet below the surface, such symbols, 
it is well known, being generally fixed in the centre of 
old Hindu Uniks. 'fhe tank is situated across the river 
in Maxidpoor alMUit a mile fr(un the ghat alluded to, and 
the remains of a road, about feet brt^sid, which for¬ 
merly connected the two, may still be traced along the 
entire distance. There can, therefore, be no question as 
to the tank belonging to the same group that goes under 
the name of Khan deluin A'li, since it is evident that the 
man who built the ghat must have also constructed the 
road and excavated the tank. 

'J'herci are several other old roads in the neighbour¬ 
hood, most of which have been not only damaged, but 
so obliterated by the cultivator’s plough as scarcely to 
leave any vestiges of their former existence. Here you 
meet with a little mound of earth surrounded by rich, 
fields on every side ; about 50 yards ofi‘ another mound 
apj)ears, perliaps similarly situated ; far as your eyes 
can rcaoh, a third breaks into view ; and it is when you 
compare their position and appearances, and discover 
their aim and object, that yon come to consider them as 
detached |K>rtions of a road, other traces of which have 
completely disappeared. 

Returning to Bidymiandakati which lies south-east 
of the great r)ighi, we find an old road in a tolerable 
state of preservation, running along the borders of the 
river, and extending throughout the, entire length and 
breadth of the ^dllage toivards the south and the 'WcM^, 
Tlie road -which was once very spacious, has been 
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redaceil by the inhabitants of the place wbo have from 
time to time encroached ujk)Ii it and included bit after 
bit within their respective gardens planted along its sides. 
Still 'in many places, it is broiuier than roads to life met* 
with even in im)x>rtant villages. I'here are traces visi¬ 
ble of a similar rood, rmining similarly along the banks 
of the river, and bounding the village towards the north 
and the east. Indeed the latter is the continuation of 
the former, rather tluin a separate road, the whole hav¬ 
ing been evidently designed either sis a fortification to 
protect the place from invasion, or as an embankment 
against the encroachmeuts of the river ivhich hounds the 
village on every side. The only natural approach to the 
place formerly lay through an ojiening towards the north- 
W'est which afterwards was wholly taken up by the 
Dighi ; so that the village could not be e?itei*ed except 
by a single road running over the high bank of the 
l)ighi towards the west, the channel already described 
effectually jireveiiting the approach of an invading force 
by the road existing over the opposite bank. Indeed 
the selection of so unsuitable a s])ot for so magnificent 
a Dighi, could possibly have no other object in view 
than what is here specified. For, a tew hundred yards 
in front, or a few hundred yards behind, the Dighi would 
have far better chance of containing deej) and wholesome 
water, and would have commanded a more extensive and 
beautiful prospect on every side, than’ being, as it is now, 
blocked up between two streams. 

The above view is also suggeste<l by a sight of the 
position of the village. 'J’hose who have seen the jungle 
forts of Bchor, such as tliat of I.«ackim[)ur in the <iistrict 
of Bhaugulpore for instance, cannot, on a view of the 
situation of Bidydnandakatl, fail to be struck with the 
idea that, in ancient times, the place was the most likely 
to be chosen, by an independent Hindu chief for the 
seat of his fortress. It is an island on the bed of the 
Bhaddra, the height of the opposite banks completely 
concealing it from observation from a distance. The 
nver is, indeed, almost dry except during the tide,, and 
•has ceased to be navigable except during we nuns. But 
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as old men still exist who have seen large traffic carried 
on it at one time, it may be naturally ccmcluded that, 
centuries hence, when the Dighi was excavated, and 
owhen Bidydnandak^ti was a fort, the river must have 
been a deep and running stream which was not safe 
for an enemy to cross. 

Unless we suppose Bidydnandakdti to be the resi¬ 
dence of a powerful and independent chief, it is difficult 
to explain the existence of so enormous a Dighi on its 
borders. He must be a man that had unlimited labor at 
his command, who could have executed so stupendous 
a work. The absence of tradition may be urged against 
the supposition. But this may be easily accounted for by 
the circumstance of the place lapsing into primeval wil¬ 
derness, and being subsequently reclaimed by a man who ‘ 
is revered as a saint, and whose achievements were calcu¬ 
lated to throw the previous imperfect history of the place 
into the shade. 

The existence of numerous tanks and roads, and 
the discovery of bricks under ground in the vicinity, 
seems to sliow that the cliief who established his fort at 
Bidyslnandaktiti Ijeld sway over a rich and flourishing 
community. From the direction of the tanks already 
alluded to, it may be safely presumed that this communi¬ 
ty consisted wholly of Hindus, tlie Mahamedans ap¬ 
parently not having yet set foot in the country. 

It remains now to- say a few words about Khdn 
Jchdn A'li, to whom the above works are generally ascrib¬ 
ed. All accounts, it would seem, agree in describing 
him as a great man who was sent by the Em|>eror of 
Delhi with a large army to bring the inhabited portions 
of the Sundcrbiins into subjection, and to reclaim such 
lands as Imd lapsed into jungle o^ving to the incursions 
of the or from causes which cannot be now ascer¬ 

tained. According to a popular tradition, he received 
tributes from the Rajahs and collected rents from the 
ryots for many years, but like the famous Collector of 
< I an jam, who jn the early part of the British rule built 
palaces at Komblia on the banks of the Chilka Lake, he 
spent the money in digging tanks here, and ereefing, 
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mosques there, and for^t to remit it to the imperial exche¬ 
quer. Aft;er vain remonstrances,. the Emperor seilt an¬ 
other army to enforce obedience, the former having be¬ 
come disaffected like their leader.. When the news reach- « 
ed Khdn Jehdn, he did not, like the same Collector, re¬ 
tire to lus circular palace within the Ohilka with all his 
accounts ; nor did he, on the arrival of the troops, put 
the papers into a boat, row up till half the way from the 
shore, open a leak, and sink the whole into tne lake, the 
rowers and himself swimming to the shore. But he hit 
u)X)n an equally ingenious expedient. For he concealed 
his treasure in various places under ground, and became 
dli or saint. The imperial general did not venture to 
adopt coercive measures on a man so holy. When the 
army at last returned to Delhi, Khdn Jehdn A'li dug 
out his treasures from time to time, and spent the same 
in excavating tanks, building mosques and palaces, .con¬ 
structing new and repairing old roads, and generally in 
executing throughout the Hunderbuns those useful works 
which have endeared his name to posterity. When he 
died, all the treasure liad not been dug out or expended. 
The discovery or flight of hidden treasures in later 
times near the scene of his works, is ascribed to this 
cause. 

Kausbehurry Bose. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD EVE. 

A celebrated Latin author relates a very pleasant fact 
respecting the etymology of the word “ Eve.’* 

** Eve,” he says, ‘‘ is derived from a word that signifies *'t0 
prattle.” The first woman took this name for the following rear 
son. Wlien God had created the world, he threw down from 
Heaven twelve baskets filled with prattle ; the woman gathered 
up nine of them, 'whilst her husband had hardly time to collect 
the other three. 

UmeSH CHAJfTDBA GuFTA. 

Ska^kur^ Teota, 



THE COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES 

OF INDIA. 

•Another View. 

T liave carefully perused the article in the last number of 
thfs periodical entitled “A Voice for the Commerce and 
Manufactures of India.” Tliis voice is not a novelty, but 
a mere echo of that clamour which at the present moment 
is raised by several un])ractised theorists throughout, 
this country and even in England. 

Many loudly deplore the loss of our trade in Indian 
Cotton inanufacture, and evince a >nsh lor its restoration, 
which is the offspring of an unprotitablc over-zeal. 
This show of patriotism reminds me of the well-known 
fable of “ the cats and the mice but none I see, practic¬ 
ally speaking, dare hang the bell by suggesting even the 

i dauaible means for attaining that desirable end. That 
iidia once enjoyed exclusively the boon of this once 
flourishing branch of our commerce, none can deny. 
In those <lays of yore she had no rival, weak or formid¬ 
able, to comjade with. She had all the advantages of R 
monopoly, which as a general rule, can never be lasting 
to doomsday. 1'ake, for instance, the monopoly in this 
region of the late East India Company, which was knocked 
at the head by the English Parliament after it had exist¬ 
ed for fully 200 years. To that monopoly were our 
weavers cliiefly indebted for the consumption of their 
manufactures. In bewailing the extinction of the Indian 
trade in Cotton piece-goods, we may as well bewail the 
loss of the Compaiuy’s monopoly, and pray for its revival. 

I regret the writer of the article in question should 
insinuate that I do not sympatluze with our spinners 
and weavers for the prostration of their trade. Nothing 
certainly.would be more unbecoming in me than .to be 
wanting in thiat natural feeling. The fact is, as I con¬ 
ceive, that their misfortune is past all remedy. • ' - 
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This writer ^ well as others ascribe the crwelty 
of deprivinf^ our weavers of their, bread, to oommercial 
and iKilitical handica})ping of the English, but they seem 
to be totally uiiTniiiafiu of the real cause of that dis¬ 
aster. It was no intrigue or unfiiir play on the part 
of the British Govermnent or merchants tiuit ruined 
our trade in cotton goods, but in truth it was the power- 
looms of (ireat Britain and the best quality of the cotton 
produced in the United States which killed this trade in 
Bengal, not all India, as I shall show hereafter. The un¬ 
rivalled superiority of the most valuable fibre of America 
at once enabled the Manchester millers not only to pro¬ 
duce cloths of unoxccptionable qualities, but to lay them 
at outports at costs which proved highly tempting to 
customers of all classes. Tlu'se clotlis were sought after 
with the greatest eagerness, and this in the fiuje of a rapid 
increase in their imports : our own cloths, wdiich there¬ 
tofore had cost' three to four times as much as the price 
paid for lihiglish goods, made room for the latter. For 
instance, a piece of 39 yards 71h gi*ey shirting could lately 
be had for 4 Rs. 8 as. per piece ; whereas a piece of 
Bengal cloth of similar texture and dimension, if such 
Bengal ever produced at all, could hardly be procured for 
less than 15 Its. a piece, or 0 As. a yard at the least. 
As to the comparative qualities of the two species of 
clotlis, rcannot help stating here candidly, though sorae- 
w'hat to the disparagement of our countVy^s manufacturers, 
that our Indian cotton goods w’ere generally of a decep¬ 
tive make and character, w'hile the English, especially 
in earlier days, were even and smooth from one end to 
the other. Poor souls whose <jomfort in the cold season 
W’as fonnerly basking in the sun in the morning, and 
'Warming themselves in the evening hy tlie side of a fir^ 
made of dry leaves, -were afterw'ards in a position not 
only to cover their indecency, but to cover their whole 
frame with the products of Manchester. Thus millions 
of tlie poor are benefitted, whilst a few thousand Weavers 
suffered by the influx of fore^n goods. \Yell, gradually 
tlien, our own manufactures, as a matter of c^rse, died 
g, natural death. What 1 say here is not a hearsay, » 
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mere hypotliesis, or an exaggeration, but is the result 
of ])er8onfll exjierience. 

Unfortunately for the artisans of Bengal, supineness 
and the total absence of that energy which behoves them, 
esf»ecially when they have to contend with foreign inva¬ 
sion of rival articles, are their characteristics. For these 
reasons they evidently slackened themselves in their per¬ 
severance to keep up their trade with greater care and 
assidnitv. Had they acted with a moral courage, they 
might nave still retained m their hands some portion of 
the trade now almost totally annihilated. They were 
tlien more independent and not in need of foreign en¬ 
couragement, and might have to some extent sustained 
their position. 

From the appearance in these markets of a new and 
a powerful rival, the Madras weavers had cause to share 
a similar fate witli those of Bengal, but it is no little 
praiseworthy to tlic former to hold out yet, in their 
honest ocxiupation both at home and even in a country 
whose products have shoved out of market those of 
Bengal. 

From the following extract from Messrs. Kilbum 
Kershaw and Co’s circular dated 6th Februray last, it 
will be seen at once how the Madras cotton piece-goods 
are tp tins day esteemed in tlie London market, and 
how remunerative must have been the result of’a recent 
sale to the shippers, and how encouraging it is to the 
manufacturers of the Madras Fresidenev. 

^^East India Cotton Piece Goods. 

“ The usual quarterly public sales were held this day 
and passed off well, the quantities were small and the 
prices obtained as follows :— 

“ Blue Sallamimres :—242 Bales of 80 pieces each, of 
wliich 73 Bales found buyers at from 8d. to 9«. 6d. for 
common light Pungums, being 6<f. in advance upon last 
sale’s prices, and a very high quotation; 10». to lOe. HtL of 
mediiun heavy^ Pungums, say 6 to 7 tbs; and 13e. 6e£. to 
14^. for a few Imles of best heavy Pungums, 7 to 8^^ 
For Filature 8 kalis there was very litue enquii}', an^ 
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as im}>ort«r8 held for firm rates^ only 20 bales were sokl 
at 9s. out of 136 bales offered, the remainder beiii^ 
bought in at 9s. and 9s. lOd. 

^^Madras HandkcRdiieiis. Quantity offered very small; 
77 trunks of 60 each against 166 in October last. There 
was good demand, and with the exception of certiiin 
parcels which were held for extreme limits, cn'crything 
at all current fetirid ready sale at fully lust sale's rateSi 
62 trunks sold, 15 trunks bought in. 

“ VentapoUfun Handkerchiefs. Only 13 trunks offer¬ 
ed, all sold at good ]>riccs, say 7s. Hd. to 9d. for “ Red 
White,” and 11^. to Il«. Qd. fi>r Red (Ireen White.” ” 

The reader will observe that while Manchester could 
not afford to sell her 7 ttm grey-sliirtings for less than 
8;?. 3d. per )>iece, Madras Punjums wcigliing 7 to 8 tbs 
fetched 13jf. 6d. to 14.?. The Madras goods, I verily Ixj- 
lieve, are thewoduce of manual lalnw, and of her own 
soy^ior cotton? 

jUlis report at once refutes the assertion that a/l 
inrfift has lost the trade in cotton [liece-goods from the 
inanceuvrcs of the British Govemme?it and merc.liants, 
who, it is surmised, have lent a hand in tiiiderrniniug 
the Indian matiufactnrcs. If the Ifongal manufacturers 
should have suffered from such dodges, Madras niiist 
have suffered likewise ; but no, the misfortune so bitterly 
complained of in sympathy with the Bengal weavers, 
has independently of wdiat 1 have * oliserved before, 
visited them from scientific inventions’and natural in¬ 
cidents, as well as the iiKXjniparablc wealth of (Jrcat 
Britain; a<lvantages which Bengal never possessed for 
warding oft’ that misfortune. 

The writer of the article under review says :—“ If 
“ India' 's manufacturing p<.)wer was so great in tim(!S of 
“misrule and anarchy, w'hen genius had-little cncour- 
“ agement, and labor a scanty reward liow many times 
“ morenvould that power liave increased under the secii- 
rity of life and property we now enjoy, under increased 
intelligence, increased energy, and incr^aed prosper^ 
ity.” Now he runs down the English and gives them crechb 
ip the same breath. He talks of “misrule” and “ anarchy”- 

7 
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of tlic former dynasty, and with some degree of candour 
unconsciously expresses his gratitude to none but the 
Jlrilish Government “for our increased security of life 
and property, increased intelligence” and so forth. All 
I (;an make of this assertion is a desire for transferring 
th(^ gigantic jwwer of England in cloth-malcing to India, 
suhI to give all the prestige now enjoyed by Manchester 
and Glasgow to our Djicca and Santijwre. 

The writer p(*rhaps is not aware of the attempts 
hiu’ctofore made, not by natives of Bengal but by men 
of tliat august nation to which we are indebted “ for our 
increased intelligence, eiierg}'^ and prosperity ” to manu- 
fiicture cot ton piece-goods at places nut fur from Calcutta. 
All their coinhbied (.‘ttbrts failed, though millons of rupees 
wore sunk in the undertakings. 

The fact is that cloths made in this part of India do 
not and cannot geiiendly pay by reason of the absence 
of 1/liose advantages which England possesses over other 
countries. Germany lately attempted with the aid of 
lier powerful macliincry to compete with Manchester by 
importing hero her own cotton twist, and soon after gave 
way to the more economical and more useful twist of 
England ; though even’ encouragement was afforded by 
our Government by the removal of differential duties 
on foreign goods. Even the United States attempted to 
trespass here mxm Manchester, but failed at last, though 
she \)os.<esseH an ascendency over all other countries in 
respect to the production of cloths with her own cotton 
on the sjK>t. in 18i>9-hl), the year before the Civil War 
in America, slic laid sent us her cotton goods of the 
value of Ks. 5,43,280, and in 1869-70 Rs. 31,824 only, 
wluTeas fri)in Great Britain alone we im|K)rted in the last 
.mentioned year cotton piece-goods of the value of Rs. 8 
<*rores and 12 lacs. 

I have already said that all cotton-growing coun¬ 
tries depend ujK»n the maimfoctures of Manchester. A 
few Years before the American War when cotton wool 
was cheaper, and the produce of Manchester was in- 
eshaustible, her customers at home and abroad were 
unable to itikc up lier enormous stocks. England thfetj. 
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openly expressed a wish for the discovery of anotlier 
world for consominfr her vast produce. 

In the face of such an all-absorbing jx)wei* of Eng¬ 
lish inanufoctnrers any attempt on the part of our 
Bengalees at cloth-making under a renewed activity and 
with the supfwrt of English skill, English lotichincry and 
English capital, would be preposterous in the extreine. 
One word more on this subject, and 1 have done with it. 
In the event of Bengal l>eing in a position to surmount 
the existing difficulties, by securing all that may now be 
wanting for resuming her manufacture, where, 1 ask, h 
she to get raw cotton of any quality, wdiicli would 1x3 
equal even t<^ the ordinary kind of America ! In the first 
place Bengal does not produce cotton, but common Kadpas 
scarcely fit for making gnjee cloths. She must, therefore, 
depend on cotton from the N. W. Provinces. 

In a price current dated fith March last, the qiu)tatioii 
for the ordinar}’^ American Upland, which is the lowest 
grade of the American kinds was ami fJiat for good 
middling Bengal per lb, or nearly one third of the 
former. Now the reader will observe how fur the writer of 
the article on Indian manufacture is correct in his slat(‘ment 
that “the nearness of America” to the English market made 
her “ cotton not a little cheaper than what went by the long 
route of the cape.” 

I hope I shall be pardoned by the reader for laying 
here the startling account of the anitual value of cf>ttou- 
wool consumed by the Manchester and Glasgow mills, 
which will at once p^ve him an idea as to the practicability 
or otherwise of countries in other parts of the globe to 
interfere with goods produced by the power-looms of Great 
Britain. 

In 1872 the total quantity of imports from all ports 
delivered from the warehouses in England for the use of 
the people of Great Britain and consumers in out-ports, 
was d,2fi5^fi20 bales, each bale containing 302 lbs. The 
average delivery, per diem(Sunday excepted) was 3,788,1)42 
tbs or 50,737 Factory maunds. The total quantity con¬ 
sumed iu^ 1872 was 1,182,154,440 lbs, the Value of whj^ 
Intimated at Id. per fo would come to £ 34)470,.504.. So 
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tnijcli for the viilue of raw material alone. If to this amount 
the aiM. of mannfactiiring goods be added, it will in all 
]>robability be raised to twice as much, say more or less 
c 70 millions of fiounds sterling or 70 crores of Rupees. 

The Manchester millers and merchants, as well as 
oiir English imjiortors here, are content with almost a 
iiominnl jmifit. It. would therefore be a fruitless attempt 
on the part of the nmnufecturers here to undersell them. 
Jl. is urged by many that the saving of transit and other 
irtcidenUil charges to which the im|K)rted goods are sub¬ 
ject, is a sutiicient inthicement for a fair trial in this part 
of the country ; but in fact, as ex|>eriment has shown, the 
advantage of niiuiufaeturiug in Bcngfd is more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by those numerous drawbacks which coun- 
t^^ract a successful issue. The cost of the block and ma¬ 
chinery, the heavy charge of keeping the engines in 
good repair, the extravsigant exfiense attending the main¬ 
tenance of a Euro}>ean establishment, the impossibility 
of getting at raw cotton of a superior quality, at a mo¬ 
derate cost, an<l above all, the interest upon the capital 
which will have to be borrowed, would tell .seriouBljr 
upon the concern. To any individual of practical expen- 
euce these drawlaicks are enough to discourage him at 
once. 

By heedlessly laying blame at the door of England for 
destroying our piece-goods trade, we may as well find 
fault with her for shutting out of foreign markets our 
once e.xtensive trade in Benares Sugar, with China for 
throwing into the shade the bulk of our raw silk, and 
with Germany for interfering with our saltpetre. Common 
sense ought to teach all non-commercial theorists that 
cheap gLHids of one country supersede those of another 
w'lieii the}’ are compariitively higher in value. 

Now there are several of our staples whiclt are most 
in favor with customers in other parts of the world, and 
their exports have increased and consequently their prices 
ore high. To protect them from being encroached -upon 
by rival countries I ventured to recommend an ex¬ 
tension of cultivation in order that we might lay our 
produce at a more tempting price. : ^ 
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I waft, therefore, of .opinion, as 1 still am, that agri¬ 
culture is our only resource. If we have lost our 
export and home trade in Bengal cotton pieot-goods to the 
extent say 3 crores of rupees, we have since produce«l 
articles of a value of five times that amount for export 


only. 

Bice...3 Crores. 

'lute..Crores. 

Linseed...Crores. 

(>pium.6 Crores. 

Tea.2 Crores. 

Indigo. 2 Crores. 


How far our landholders, agriculturists and lalwrers 
of every denomination have severally benefitted by the 
extension of the produce of our soil, I need scarcely 
dwell upon. It is very justly and truly obscn^ed by 
some journalist that out of the total profit derived from 
our products, 5 per cent only is left to the exporter, if any 
thing at all. To any impartial observer, the increase in 
our export trade is glaring enough not to admit of the 
loss of our commerce in Ben^l cotton manufacitures 
having been by far compensated, if a section of the Bengal 
populace has sufiered in one department, they have in 
common with several others reaped rich harvest in other 
divisions of our traffic. To say that’Kngland jiockets 10 
crores of rupees by im}x>rting here piece-goods of that 
value, is to ignore that she has had to pay us by far more 
than that sum by taking oft our hands commodities of 
various descriptions too numerous for detail. We do not 
pay her the equivalent in coin, but in kind, nay receive 
from her more than she does from us. 

I have recommended our enlightened natives to 
“wield the plough.” I now more confidently aver that 
in our agriculturat pursuits solely depends the prosperity 
of our countrymen. In these unpro^tious times, such as 
are engaged in trade firequently are crossed by adverse 
results. -Those who labor under the bondage of servitude 
^e hardly in a position to meet both ends. Being 
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80 situated, what can be more desirable for us than to 
take tt) an honorable and independent profession which 
holds out to als at all times the brightest prospects for 
accjuiring that prosperity which we are fruitlessly han*- 
kcring after by unprofitable pursuits? Let us produce 
articles l>y means of extended cultivation and bring them 
to market at reduced costs, and we shall never be in want 
of customers to purchase them of us at remunerative 
rates. 

I have presumed to point to waste lands in the Sunder- 
buns where they can be had cither rent-free or for a 
mere nominal rent. They are exceedingly fertile and 
capable of producing most useful articles both for local 
consumption and export to any extent we might desire. 
A thousand beegahs of Lakheraj land under cultivation in 
permanently settled districts may be worth 20 to 30,000 
linpees ; but a similar quantity in the Soonderbuns may 
be cleared and rendered fit for cultivation at an outlay 
of more or less 3,000 liupees. Application is all that is 
necessary, and in course of time, as energy and .enterprise 
shall hold out an encouragement, simple will doubtless be 
the reward for all labor and expense for bringing those 
lands under cultivsition. 

Let us act pnidently and in harmony with those 
under whose rule and protection it has pleased Providence 
to place us, and we shall not fail to prosper and be happy. 
But it is much to be pitied that talking at random i^^ainst 
power and policy is becoming a chronic disorder with the 
more enlightened of our present generation. 

It is indeed a misuse of the Utoal education which has 
been nfiforded by the government to our children at an 
unlimited cost and with no little care and anxiety, and 
this has been done with no other object than to see them 
prosper, and to render them enable of appreciating the 
5xx>n thus conferred on them. We should not forget that 
it was not by threats that we have acquired an elevated 
iK>sition to which heretofore we never dreamt of aspiring; 
l>ut that it haij been in a manner thrust upon us unasked 
and unsolicited, purely tlirough the munificence of the 
generous govenuneiit under which we live. ''' 
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In thus laying my views before the public, I earnest¬ 
ly hope to be understood that personality is foreign to my 
tnoughts. My object is solely to see my countrymen act 
with modesty and propriety towards our government and 
the ruling nation, 

Kissen Mohun Mullick. 


A FABLE. 

1 

A pig of pnrost porkino blood 
Once squeaking near a dunghill stood. 

When lo I a jewel caught his eye, 

A gem that lay all sparkling by. 

2 

What’s this, mamma, what’s tliis ? ” ho cries ; 
“ Not our loved dirt I'* his dam replies. 

The shining thing in sc;om they hold, 

Thus proving true the provqrb old! 

3 

Give swinish herds their filth, they will 
In grunting transport have their fill; 

Beserve for cultured taste and wit 
Ambrosial food and nectar, sweet I 



A BRAHMAN’S COMMENTARY ON 
DARWINISM. 


T CANNOT help wondering at the supineness of men, spe¬ 
cially Englishmen, under the Darwinian fancy or 
freak. Wliat are we to think of people who read his work, 
one after another as they issue, and quietly discuss them, 
once and again—^all respectfully thotigh a few disapprov¬ 
ingly—some indulging in mild criticism, most accepting the 
main statement but liinting haws in detail, a considerable 
number swallowing the whole hog, head and tail, theory 
and evidence and all—^a few, if any, avowing a general 
initial dissent ,—none such a dissent as the case demands? 
What a Pacific Oceiui of a temper must they be blessed 
with who can pursue the even tenour of their way un¬ 
ruffled under the grave imputations cast in right earnest 
against us all by Mr.- Darwin! I must in justice to them 
confess that at first I took that gentleman’s first essay 
for a joke, a little heavy, indeed, both in the wording 
and the machinery, but a joke nevertheless :—a huge 
clumsy jeu d’ esprit. 1 thought he aspired to authorsliip in 
the line of Lucian in the ancient world and Swift in the 
modern—and did not shine in it. .1 thought his work, 
in its object., rather of a piece with those artistic efforts, 
the latest but by no means most successful instance of 
which is Mr. E. W. Cooke’s book, in which the lower 
animus are caricatured to resemble man in his various 
peculiarities, changes of costume and posture, &c., and 
vice versa. I understood it as the fancy of a learned 
mM who meant to try to, sec how plausible a case 
might be made by learning for the ethnic identity 
of man and beast—the near consanguinity of the genus 
Homo wiUi the genus Honoo—the kinsliip of Man and 
Hanu-man. And I allowed that both the learning and 
the wit are characteristic—^professorial. Mr, Darwin’s 
next appearance dispelled'the illusion. A joke in serial 
esprit extending through thick volumes—is toc^. 
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much of a good thing to ascribe to ev^en a savan, Piirti- 
cularly as now the autlior, not content i^dtli reducing man 
to the level of the brute, proceeded to let him down below 
the lowest forms of animat Kfe—^to make him a cabbage or 
an onion. 'J'hcrc was plainly grouml for alarm that the 
whimsical gentleman would not rest till he had proved 
to his entire satishu?tion that we are not good enougb 
to be the lineal deseeiidants of a salad or a mustard seed, 
hut are, in very sooth, begot on a clod by chance. The 
matter, indeed, wa-s far too serious for a joke even for 
Knglish professorial wit. All at once, against my strong 
jire|K>ssession, 1 awoke to the consciousness t)f the busi¬ 
ness-like sobriety and earnestness of a man, a gentle¬ 
man and scholar, versed in all mundane, lunar and in¬ 
fernal knowledge, not yet in Jle<llnm, who insists ntx)n 
telling the Avorld and frowns at all signs of sccj)ticism, 
that mankind, including, J dare say, his oAvn precious 
self, are rather liigh-favore<l monkeys—brutes who b(‘ai' 
to other apeHeshthe same relation that grain-fe<l beef does 
to ordiuar}" market meat. Kvery Jiew jniblication of this 
curious specimen of humanity or mhuinaiiitv (as want¬ 
ing in the essential jwide of the lonls of the (h‘eation)has 
oomfirmed me that 1 did not awake to the truth t<jo 
soon. 

And now for sometime past I have been haunted by the 
idea that I ought to enter a decided large protest against 
tlie tlieory of this learned monomaniac, gifted with the 
poAver of writing and a fatal facility in intellectmd inven¬ 
tion. Of late the carrying out of the idea has been felt by me 
more and more a necessity. Others may put up with tluvin- 
sult—may go their accustomed avocations heedless of the 
abuse—may have their night’s rest under the imputa¬ 
tion. I cannot’. It may be bad in me. I am sure it 
is unfortunate, but so it is. I am helpless in tlie matter. 
Others may have good reasons not to be irritated at 
any reflections on their parentage and ancestry,—others still 
to be afraid to challenge an enquiry into them. J have 
no obligation to silence or t/> fear. I laiist out wdtli 
it. It is (}ne to my parents and progenitors. Wllat iis 
the giiod of niy regular jK*riodical shrads (invocations 

8 . 
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and offerings to tlieir manes) if I let such an open impugn¬ 
ing of fclieir identity go without reproof ? 

I should have no quarrel witli Mr. Darwin with 
one limitation. He is quite welcome—or rather should 
1 not say, if the i>overty of the Imrhtirons Koglish tongue 
which I have been compelled to learn to the neglect of 
iny national classics, permitted mCj—should I not say 
welijof —to ride his hobby to the below-stairs of the 
universe, ]>rovided he goes alone—docs not drive us 
before him by the cracking of his whip. 

ITc says ^ve arc descended from monkeys. I don’t 
know whom that ominous “we” consists of, but 1 am 
sure I have nothing to do with it—at least 1 will have 
none of it! Mankind? what does Mr. Darwin know of 
mankind ? There are men and men—»reAV8 and Gentiles, 
Pagjins and Christians, (ireeks and barbarians, Iranis and 
Tnraiiis, Arabs and Ajami, Chinese and outer-barbarians, 
Iliiidus and Mhichcha. Is it to be Bnpf)osed that they 
all sprung from the same pair ? Then how absurd to 
imagine ibat a number of human pairs themselves de¬ 
scended from some other S})ecies of animals ! One concess- 
sioii, liowever, I am prepared to make in favor of Mr. 
Darwin. I dare say a learned msinlike Mr. Darwin—^who 
knows such a world—or, for that matter, several worlds 
—of things, and dogmatises on the descent of all manner 
of animals—is sure of his owm genealogy. The cynic 
who boldly j>roclaimed that there was no honest man 
m the world provoked the remark that he at least by his 
own confession was disluniest, for it uras impossible any 
one could know the hearts of others, not to say of aU 
men, hut his evidence regarding his own might be relied 

niKin. 

Of course Mr, Darwin, like a true Briton that he is, 
can never be suspected of conscious neglect of the interests 
of the first person, either plural or singular ; is very care- 
ftd, indeed, so far as liis Northern imperspicacity enables 
him to he. Only 1 do not understand his labors. A bir^ 
may be a misfortune—an ancestry a reproach, but what can' 
be the good of procuring at no small trouble and expeits§ 
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fr(»m the Heralds’ Colley and di^laying a coat of arms 
wliich is a standing reproach ? For just such an act J 
regard Mr. Darwin’s learned and painstaking volumes. 
Mr. Darwin has made no hasty confession. His is a, 
deliberate policy. Such a personal statement any critic 
would accept on trust. But, here is a man wlm feels himself 
under tlie necessity of piling volume u^Kin volume of 
evidence to establish it ! There may be merit in the^ 
frank admission of an iiiipleasnut truth derogatory to^ 
one’s vanity. But Mr. Darwin gt.>cs uiitch beyond such a 
course. His anxiety and long-continued industry almost 
suggest a novel aristocratic pretension—a new koolivwm 
—the pride of a literally bhte blood, is it ? Certainly 
bis repeated |)oin(H>us assertion of direct tuid imme¬ 
diate kinship with the a])e is due to an utter obtuse 
unconsciousucss of tlie degrtulatioii that relationshiji in¬ 
volves. pr, it may be referred to another ]»,recedeiit, 
if not accounted for on another principle, for the principle 
is not dear. Men’s genealogical preferences are strange. 
The thirst seems to l>e for antiquity rather than for 
dignity. Sensible enough men—men of the world, with 
all imaginable shrewdness—are not only nut ashamed, 
but are actually proud to be al)le, U) trace their descent 
frtun luiy scoundrel, however infamous—any robber or 
cut-tliroat or traitor, hung or unhung, any menial, cup¬ 
bearer, pander, or son of a courtesan, provided he can be 
invest^ wdth the enchantment, rob^d W'ith the a%ure hue 
of a distance of some centuries. Decent people sup^tosed 
to be learned are regularly at work to discover all the 
hadinasikes who disgraced the early history of the world 
with the same care and zeal that another class of learned 
men display in hunting for bits of old Imnc or rnde stone 
implements buried in the earth. So transcendent is the 
glory of being tiie great-great-great-great-grandson or* 
nephew of a man who .was either executed or deserved td 
he executed in his generation for crime, and whom every 
Christian believes to be reserved for hell, that if real bn^ 
characters are not available, fictitious ones are grasped at 
.with an epergy as if it nvcre a question of life and death 
}o get them. And if not bad characters, then bdlfier^nit 
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oiK'-K, by all means ! I once hoard a late Agent to the 
(iov(;riior-(5eneral at Moorshcdabiul gravely intorming 
tlK! Nawab Nazim that he (whose respectability 
at that time Impertinence and Scepticism had diired 
lo canvass, not to say question) was the lineal descen¬ 
dant of no less a iMjrsonnge than—whom does the reader 
fancy ?—Jiun(i|Uo of Shakespearean raemor}*. I could scar¬ 
cely contain my laughter, which tlic Nawab, much the 
more intelligent of the t\vo, ])erceiving, I was pressed for 
my o]union in the matter. I w'as obliged to confess that, 
so far Jis my reading went, 1 always understood that, though 
Shakespeare’s liistorical plays wore founded iqsm real or 
traditionary history, the <lrauiatist, even in them, not un- 
oReii, <lrew upt>n his imagination for subordinate characters 
and ineulents, and, that though the principal ch.aracters in 
Macbeth :iro all takcJi from Scottish history. Bampio, him 
whom Mr. Aj^eiit, (Jovernor-General, claimed for his 
honored ])rogonitor, happens to be the only exception—he 
is a pure creation of the Poet’s brain, ’i’he scepticism was 
To little purpose. The poor driveller bothered the life out 
of us by his persistent assurance of tli(‘ sacred truth of 
his grand genealogy which gave him tin* riglit to despise 
TiK»st of the llritisli peerage, let alone tlu? Smiths and 
J<»neses of the army and the so-calletl Heaven-horns of the 
Civil S(?rvice at llerhampore—a right wldch lie <iid not 
exercise from the excess of philosophy in his nature—and, 
to eonvincH> us, gave us a pretty little romance of how 
acchlentally he bad come by the knowledge of his great¬ 
ness how his elder brother, who by virtue of a horrible 
law was master of the <loiuains of the family—though 
he himself, in his moments of forgetfidness, talked of 
his Zemindarios at home, the affairs of which oc¬ 
cupied much of hiws time in this country—once had 
hTt a roll of paper in carelessness for a few niiniites 
in the room in which he (Mr. Agent, G. (i.) was, while 
on a visit to his brother, and how he had taken the op¬ 
portunity to unroll it and have a peep at it and lo ! what 
slu>idd it prow but a genealogical tree W'hich for the first 
time reveahnl fo him his ilhistriou.sness or at least satisfied 
him that the whisperings of liis moral consciousness about 
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it were well-fi^uiidcd ; a narrative* of disi^overy whicii 
l^eatH hollow all travellers tales, and is, tlie inj^enuous 
reiuler inust be prepared to confess, not a little creditable 
alike to his head and lieart, which is certainly elucida¬ 
tory of his duties of guestship and ideas of gentlemaii- 
liness and morals ingencral. The only slight subject of 
wonder is that the man who gcies to romances and dramas 
for an ancestor docs not make choice of the most eminent 
names. Tlie taste of daphet in search of a father or 
rather of Snob in search of a fore-father among the dram* 
atis prrsomv of Macheth lighting upon Banquo of all others 
ns a <lesirable sire in preterencx* to Macbteh himself or 
Duncan or Macduff is inexplicable ! The man made a nar¬ 
row (escape from tracing liis descent from one of the 
M’itclies wh(» delibiirately chose for founder of his house 
“ liaiHjuo's (Jhost.*’* 

1 have no quarrel with Mr. Darwin for his strange 
preference, or his strange outs|K)kennes8. I am ready to 
admit that he has discovered his family records and settled 
his genealogical tree. 1 have no objection even to his 
summar}' acioption of an auenstry W'hicli he considers 
iUusTrioiis, after the, manner of so many Kuro]>eans. But 
1 decidedly think it very wrong of him to include other 
mammals in that dograrlation, such as they consider it, 
•which he courts and glories in. There are some eccentric 
and not always brilliant men who affect dirt for tlie 
mean yileasure of dirtying others by their ofheious (ompany 
and familiarity. Can Mr. Darwin be among the number ? 
Be that as it may, let him keep the foul gdli wiiich his 
philosophy implies all to himself! 

We at least are particular in the matter of blood 
and lineage—^very sensitive to ya U. In that necessary re¬ 
lation which is the first step to olie^ irig, in a legitinate way 
the divine command and the law of our nature to increase 
and multifdy, which other peoples are so ready to enter 
into with such headlong fury, looking neither before nor 


^! \ P.D. 
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Y)eiiiiid, tliis side nor that, we are more fjravely circum- 
spect than othern in their nicest trau8actions~-»scrupulotts 
in giving as well us taking. 

Would it be beleived by Mr. Darwdn and his ct>untry- 
men—wliat many Anglo-Indians must know—that one 
of the severest forms of abuse amongst us is to call a 
man a father-in-law ? I believe few Anglo-Indians even 
know that the horrible crime of female infanticide— 
condemned alike by Shastra and natural affection—not 
long ago so widely prevelant in lll.>per India, was caused 
by the anxiety, weak I grunt, and sinful in its conse- 
cineiices, to avoid the liability to this reproacdi. The 
axe was laid at the very root—flie fact was ])rev(?nted to 
make the yaii iinjxissihle. Nor is this sensitiveness a 
piece of harharistn peculiar to the Hindu. Our Maho- 
medan brethren—the liest of them—^share it to an equal 
flcgree, t hough he it confessed that they never carried 
it to the same guilty excess in prai'tice as among the 
i{uj|MK)ts and Oliettryas. These are not matters on 
which i'ortjigiitrrs will ever have any opportunities of 
acMjuiring information by the most persevering enquiry ; 
so let them he satisfied with the lidlowing anecdote, for 
the authenticity of wliich 1 can personally vouch. At the 
same native court where 1 made the acquaintance of the 
wortliy respresentative of the Viceroy and maintainer of 
the dignity of the Paramount Power, of whom honorable 
mention lias hei‘ii made aljove, once came a Syad from a 
district lietwceii AIhiliahad and Oawnpore, to exhibit hia 
rare horseiiinuship, and instruct our princes in the same, 
lie w'HS a reiiiark.ably tall man, hut already curved by 
age, for he must have been verging upon eighty. His 
feats of bygone days was the tlieme of admiration of 
those who knew him in his prime, and he still oom- 
luanded a noble seat, though he was unable to main* 
tain his rejmtation against tlie intriguing riding mastejm 
i>f the Durbar and was ultimately actually invalided by 
a vicious horse they once mischievously gave him, and 
which he kept under him nt the expense of his future 
usefulness. He had c*f course been an athlete and a 
gymnast in his day, and of course he was quite innooen^ 
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of trickery. I pitied the wreck of a iwiuu Oae day he 
waH aaked lioyr many children how many i>oy» and girls, 
he had. lie remiiiued qniet after his manner. A repeti- 
tion of the enquiry brought the hUnKl tv liis cheeks aiul 
he gruffly expressed thankfulness that he had never 
married. What ! was Ujere any harm in taking to 
wife a respectable girl?” asked the querist. The reply 
was characteristic—“ What ! did they wish him to be a 
fnther-in-iaw !” meaning the father of a daughter for 
whom he had to seek a hitshand. 

This is by no means an exceptional case. It is 
merely the exaggeration of a feeling strong l»oth in 
Hindus and Muhomedaiis. It is this morbid feeling 
wliicli causes the evils for whicli Koolinism is , po]mlarly 
held responsible—which devotes to forced celibacy ladies 
rather than their fathers should siccept a slightly re¬ 
duced |K)sition among the true nobility of the land. 
Nor is it (xmfined to the upper edasscs. The same or 
similar pruleof bUK>d and care for purity exist among the 
lower castes, do^ni to the veriest j)arinljs. These latter 
are suppose*! by Europeans to have no caste and no class- 
pridc. Siiirh a thing is irnpossihle in Hinduism. Even 
pariahs are a caste. Castes arc but professions petrified 
from of old. Individuals may be oiiUrast^jd—not whole 
professions. They are all necessary to the organization 
of society. The (^liandals who must remain near ceme- 
taries and not enter a village witlioiit warning, are a 
profession—more necessary, because disgusting, than 
others. perha{>s—and of course a caste. We have often 
seen Europeans amused at the pretensions of nigger- 
gentility” in India. If theyhuve any clear, sound uotioiis 
of what constitutes gentility, and if they take the trouble 
to enquire into the facts of Hindu society, they will hud 
that of all nations in the world—more than Hungarians 
or Spaniards—the Hindus are a nation of gentleiiieii. 
Members of all classes of society possess some of the 
distinctive characters of a nobility. Take any class 
however low in the scale or degraded by occupation— 
Dmnea or Mehters—and you will hnd it is a caste, with its 
^wn Government, laws, &c.—its pride, its endeavors to 
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inaiMtHiii jHirity of blood, Xo trno Meliter but will 
rt*fiiwL* iiuirriaji^e with aiiollier cassti? bowevor snporior to 
Ills own. lit* tbinkK /its enoiijvb. He knows hi» 

inferiority, biit.he knows Jie is not base-lM»rn. His 
inferi(»ritv is tbe re|»titiil)le one of u particubir }>Jafe in 
tile j*ru(liition of bein';'. He does not despise biinself, does 
not wish to hide which class he belongs to. ln<Iced he 
lias a tiistinct caste jjrkle. What otlier nation can in its 
lowest grades show a hundredth of such magniliceiit 
self respect, ]>erhaps the es(;nce of all gentility V 

Let it not be thonglit that tin* pride belongs only 
to Hindus or among Mahomedans to onlv Induui Maho* 
me<lans tainted by Hindu exami»lc. It reigns sntwcme 
in the lienrt of all true Islamites. Jt seems to me a 
cliaraeterc’stie of the Semitic race. The Jewish pride is 
]»rov'erhial. The .Arab ])ride is, if possible, greater. It 
is indeed o])pos(*<l to the all-enibraeing H[)irit of Islam 
which considers all members of tlie Church eipial. Re¬ 
ligion fails Ixdbre llace. It was, J suspect, too strong lor 
even Maliamad, and so ho allowed the consanguinous 
marriages he foninl in vogue Itlvon to tins dav the 
Arabs will not easil)' marry the des])ised Koord, Persian, 
('ircassian, (leorgian or I'^tirk—probably never give his 
daugliter b) one of these races, any more than he will 
sell his thorough-bred stallion, or favorite riding animal, 
'fhe other races who have been received into the Moslem 
eoinmnnion, without any thing like the pretensions to 
pnritv of tlie Arabs, follow the Arab lead at a distance. 

There are those who consider any symptoms of a 
d(*sire for purity as the greatest possible offence. They 
host know the cause of their irritation. But it is as 
well to n*mind them that it is not merely Brahmans and 
Arabs and lsra(*litos who are guilty of this superUnous 
impertimnet*. The Royal Fanilies of Europe form a 
taste as exclusive as anv order of Koolins among us. I 
believe it was stated that there was only one other lady 
besides the Priueess Alexandra of Denmark whom the 
Prince td* Wales could marry. Supjwse those two even 
had Iwen w'anting—what then? The fate of the daughter 
of the [»roud Koolin Brahman would have been that of 
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otir future King ! He could not marry beneath him— 
nor, for that matter, above. - He could not accept a daugh* 
ter of the Beiioo Sheyaban or of tlie Benoo Sanhedrim or 
of the Tloiise of Kain |>ev Patidit. * A Bentira.ept condemn¬ 
ed in men of less degree may be rticimcilcd to average 
humanity by the rccomntcndation of the possessors of 
wealth and- ix)wer. And .Europeans arc ready to sec the 
order of nature in practices which they denounce as 
conceited, selfish and barb.nrous in Heathen knights and 
nobles, in Arab Sheikhs,* Hindu Koolhis and such like 
scum of the earth. 

Tastes differ. While in the new lands of the West 
they are birsy proving their cousinho<)d to the chiinpanzie 
and the Imbooii, it) the East the Chinese, dapaucse and 
others from time iminemorial claim kindred uHith the sun, 
inouii and stars. 

Of two such courses why fovsuxar 
TIic nobler siud the niaidicr one ? 

If it is humility in the one case and conceit in the 
other, 1 think tin* humility is by far the more misplaced. 
There arc such iiitiuiUi grades of men that, it is c|uitc p<>s- 
sible to be humble without the necessity of actually hailing 
the monkey in the nearest tree sis “uncle.” 'fhe conceit 
is ciiergyzing. At all CA’^nts, nothing, I presume, can 
be said sigaiiist the geiicsdogy, or genesis if you will, 
of the Hindus who, hi a myth more rational, beautiful and 
signincant tliaii the one attribifted to Moses—^liave 
sprung from the inoutli, arms, legs and feet of the. great 
(.rmtor himself, respectively as they are Bralmians,, 
Kliutryas, Vuishyus and Sudras. 
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MAHARAJA DI-OWTIARI) TO r.rRNUAUI** 

1 

J I’lino the touJ lirijcu, dear Burnhard! 

May the lJuke for over be bl'^t! 

J liavc yon—I liave won niy reward ! 

SiHJ the tjtar sparkling bright cm iny biva-i i 

2 

I be" of Jlis (inwo by mail 
To make' yen a (\im|i;uiioii, oM Im'v ' 

.And 1 know my dnrkJjanst will mM i- Tail. 

J<rt IIS (hen wish c>ac-h uthci Jo\ I 

3 

The liori/im of India will shine 

With iievv lights fhal most hriMlitly will glow . 
The Uisas above will rc'jiine 

To see ITrssi.-; that >lianie (hem below ! 


The sliir sere red nn' by inv kin 

In a neeki;u;o of skulls will be set; 

And enrobc'd in jaeksirs sleek skin 

1 would loolv then like Iludra’ (be great ! 


5 

And yon, dear Bnrnhard ! must attend 

On your Knight like dread Niindi" of old; 

And inflame iny hniin with no cud 

Of wild crotehets and fanuics untold! 

* TIm- »rh'.ifii! Jlattrrff of I his )>oum will, it is.tVarcd. art on the • OWerver'* 
.li «au'rd«»i;i on a jw-rson aftts’ird with hytU-ophobm.—P. l>. 

‘ The All-il '»Co*ycv. wh** is rrjuefien'.ed in Uiudti Mythology asa 
sv' klacv Imno.. uml oJ;n.l iu a liptf R RK>n. 

* Ti.«' fiuthtiil «cr\i'i;r oi Rnsira, who'^e ninhi dniv is said tn have been to 

■r'-i iv> (.Old »Mvh mtoAicOing poUous au^ UiVW irt'eii<ir.Uw>ns» ■.'t (ft 

‘'IDf 
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me my laeit luibly —1 Tnt«aii 
TIm* livfh of* Blowhai'tUiiiJ (b'sigfu; 
Tin- eleventh Aval at must Iw seen 

Tt» he ^'ursliipiKsI hy Ihihus ^npiiie ! 


7 


Like Deaih's LetJ throu«rh tJu- will ihle, 

But ihis tlitrreuee onr will houiith 

He lexieil hi- Vif, ' iVuiti hi^ hnthy 
1 wilt lew iiiy ees'ce*^ ail roitiul! 

RaIu SllAl{M\< 


Sloihiipun;. 

b 


TO THF EDITOU OK MOOKEK.rKE’S MAOAZIRE. 


The AIlalial»n«l jeUriiul if> awfullv sareiisfif about the word vmh as 
u^etl ill the veryes eiUilleit *• A Curuiial'’wliich ap]M*ared iuyniirins* iiuirilfer. 
If my little hopeful wlu> lias heeii put to school hut the other itny, were 
.nwilty ttf ilte inlcrpietatioii plfteed on lh»' lenn hy the uji-eouutry critic, 
pntcrfaniilir.s wouhi at once luuke his rutiele smart under the rorrecihip;: 
rod. Eille I tlo- w'ritcr iiiufl have know'iuglyTniReohKtri«*il it W raise 
astnidd lanj^h or must be shaniefnlly ignorant of Engli^i poetry, iu 
wliich iiotliiug is ninie eoiiiniou than iho use of triui-‘itive verbs with the 
(ibjeet understood, la either ea«e,—wbetlieras u dhhoiieKt, <ir ii:+ an 
ignorant censor, he i*. guilty of the nnpardonabh! olFeiiet; of misleading 
Miis readers. Will he construe the italicized Words iu the following 
Hues r—• 

" All are but part*- uf one stiipcnilous wliolc, 

Who.se hudy nature is, and iiod the Houl ; 

lliat, changed through all, and yet in all the samer 

(ireat ill Uie earth as in the ethereal frame: 

Warunt iu the sun, rt/resheg in the breeze, 

HIows in the htai> and bioscoms in thetrceif.” 

PoFK. 

■ Th/- Vu^naatV bla'ik-niail or ce«s it ym like. 

■ A ii’ allf*grury nnil<Mli"S this le^*nd, wbieh impliei tlie exaction of hit 

thi’ site by Ueatl* iriau all creuiijvl v’lject*. 
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T:ik«, ngaiii, tLo fuliovving lilies froYn Wurdsworili ;— 

“ Long have I loved what T hehold, 

I'lu' night that calma^ the day that cheat's ; 

The eouiiiioi) growth of mother earth, 

SuHiees me—-lier feaiv, her luirlli, 

Her humblest mirth and tears.” 

VTIiat is it that lljc night calms and the day chcecs ? not your 
eritie I am afraid, Qtiihyeisih, khnskhus tatties and dysentry not- 
witliHtandiiig! I‘oKsihly ho may reeidleet the oft-quoted linos of 
Cow])or, “ the eup that cheers, hut -not itultrfatca.'* How doe.s he 
eonstme the words cheers and inebriates ? 

1 sec the “ Lidian Observer,” with his farthing rush-light, is also 
afore. In his ihsue of the 2(;ih April, with ferule in hand, he treats 
the eduented natives to a gramlniwllier’s leetnro on poetry in general, 
and the jioetr} ofyoiir ?daga/.ine in particular. Ifiifoiiunatidy, native 
prodnctioiiK of any nn>rit have the same dVool on Iiux.nil John lUill 
that nnl rags are snpj>os«al to produce on his four-footed namesake ; 
and lienee alien judging of them, he. outs all sorts of mad capers, 
hntting away at thorn in all'the iinpotcnco of splenetic rage. But Indian 
poetry is imt like linliau otliees—the exolusivo hirth-riglit of the wliito 
popidH).i(.)n. 'I'he Baboo ( (iiod bless the mark I ) may sing as well as 
Ihiiwn, flones, and Jlobitison, perhaps in more dulcet numbers than 
over grace the pages of most Awglo-lndiau periodicals. 

[•’or bright spooiincns of the kind of ^xietry much admired by 
HiiKTut, lot mo commend ymir renders to theeolnmiis of the “Observer.” 
Here is a nosegay in verse tak'ou from the same nund>cr of that 
journal, in wliieli his honest criticism of your k'^gaeinc appeared: — 

ODE TO \V» H. M. 

Hail, mighty genius I hail thou heaven-horn king ! 

Let thy poor bard thy lofty praises sing. 

Hail, mighty genius, just> emerged from school, 

# 

Bom as thou tcllest not to ride, hut rule! 

What adverse fate e’er brought thee to these shoros 

Of women grim and men wh^;’re stupid bores ? . 



Coi^espon^mce. 

ij} tliy lot—ill some gay city Dlcst, 
lly lovely women lliou wort erst carest, 

Wliilf wits ami sages in a raptnre Imng 
<")ii cvt'ry accent «-if tby scliool-l>oy tongne. 

Now in a penal settlcnitint confined, 

Chained like an eagle is that giant inind ; 

Tali'iit and rule in lliou personified 
Dull plungers mock boeniise tlion enn’st not ride \ 

Hccaiisc thy knees thy saddle do not grip; 
lleeanse in short thou ridcst like a snip ; 

Ih'causc the cricket-hall tbon can’st not swipe ; 

Because thou can’st not fioor the darling snipe 
Thy soaring mind such vulgar business spunoi ; 

A nobler anhsir in thy bosom burns, 
b'nll well thou knowest that hefofo thy hirth 
Destimsl thou w'cri to rule upon the earth. 

Alas ! alas! that this ungrateful land 
Thy hrilliant genius cannot understand. 

Why siiould this flower of wisdom rieli and rare 
Waste all its sweetness on tliis desert air ? 

(joriolaiiQS left nugrateful Rome, 

And with the Yolsci found another home. 

Thy faithful ban! heseechoth thee to go 
And take thy passage by the B. and O. 

So shall another land thy worth ^lereeive. 

And all too late her loss poor India grieve. 

F. U. H. 0. 

l.sthis the sort of wretched stufl* the ednrated natives are 
to imitate ? I iianse for a rejily. 

Your’s 

Birch. 


PruitfU br U. OaubH, nt Uw lleutiiick Prow, 19^ HaoKooX^^ 
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THU TWO KISTKIIS— ESOr.AXI) A.N’l) 


I.NDIA. 


Un liolv Gniijwa's mar^iii 

Musing 1 stiMn! at rvcn-tklo; 

me rolled in silver .sheen ' 

Her wuters, sportive in their pride,— 
liauirhiri^ and dancin;; merrily, ' 

Itesi.stle.sa in their hoistVous iriee ! 

C* 

From llie eeriilean areh of sky 

(floamed thousnnd sparkling jets of 
The ere.seont mof»n now ri»se on liifdi- 

7 

Idke ^>!l^tern bride lialf-veihsl from si^lit I 
■>Vhilc Zejihyr hreatlnsd Ids ara’r ni.s tale 
To plain and fore.sl, hill and dah*. 

Now oj»ed the flowers their o(hnrA*e!l.s, 

And nature sniile^I beneath the lijjht; 

Now Fanev wroiiaht Imr maffie .sjm Us, 

Waked by a s(jeno sf) fair and bri<^ht. 

A scene so bri^lit, it seemed to me 
To hold the s«»ul of poesy! 

Entranced I heard the wahir’s iY)ar, 

Entranced Iwliold tla^ billow s’ pla 3 r^ 

Ceaside.sa tlwy kisstMl the I«nn;r shore, 

(baseless they came and shde away.* 

They came and went nnchecked and free, k 

• Itevetthig in love and liberty’ I ' 

BW SXRlBi Ho. IX. a X., CAUrVTTA. 
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The Two Sistet\^—England and India. 

T oaiight their spirit, cauj^ht their mirth,— 

Yes, caught their wildest mirth and spirit I 
And dreamt the while, I stood on earth 
Which only freemen must inherit! 
Freemen said I ? Where—^whore are they ? 
This laud ebeys a foreign sway! 


And yet, where’er I turn my eyes, 

In tins fair land by nature blest, 
Visions of vanished light arist*. 

And cheer and swell the sinking breast. 
£a(di scene—-each spot that meets the sight. 
Is rtxlolent of memories bright! 


The memntain pass, th’ <*xtcndod plain, 

The snowy peak, the valley green. 

The sylvan bow*or, the sacred fane,— 

Glitt’ring with glory’s magic sheen— 
Hecall the days of freedom, when 
Our fathers lived and died as Men ! 


Dear India I once home of the free I 

Where are thy former virtues fled ? 
Where now tliy aneient chivalry,— 

Tho s]>irit of thy mighty dead? 
Urjoona, Vishma, Lukshman’s dart, 

Tlie spirit of their lion-heart ? 


Is yonder grovelling dastard slave 

Who sees, unmoved, famed field and flood. 
Descended trum tho gallant brave ? 

Swell his veins with heoric blood ? 

Alas! to foreign steel and thrall 
Is due his own, his country’s f«m I 



The Two Sieiers—England and India, 

Tet still ’tis sweet on tbee to gaze, 

To linger on thy rifled charms ; 

To dwell with thrilling sold on days 

Tliy sons were great in arts and arms. 

ISach wound that makes thee--bk*ed and smart, 

To thee bnt closer draws my heart I 

Fair England! Fortime^s darling child! 

Dowered witli every grace di\*ino, 

Amidst earth’s dreary cheerless wild. 

Thou heroes’ home, and freedom’s shrine I 
I breathe thy name, and off mcseeins 
Drop the chains, from my fettered limbs I 

Though mighty ihou,and rich and bright! 

Tlioiigh groat tliy name, and grand tljy story. 
To raise this laud to life and light 

Bo still thy aim, thy highest glory! 

In thy grasp r|uiver.s Indians fate. 

Oh! raise her, bless her, make her great I 

A thousand years hav'O n»lled away 

Since foreign thraldom laid her low. 

Still seems her life an endless day ' 

Of weary care and dark’ning woo. 

Her spirit cmshf?d, her valour fled, 

Oh! wonder not she’s all but dead! 

Thy reign has cast a ray,—a gleam 

Of hope, where all was dark despair; 

Dispel not, oh! the pleasing dream 

She nurses ’neath thy fost’ring care I 
But still, oh! teach her rulers still, 

To HEAR, KOT BFURN, TlIS PEOPLE’S WILL ! 
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A VOICE FOUTHE COMMEWE AND MANU¬ 
FACTURES OF INDIA. 


SlCCTION IF. 


illiSr'.STOF TUK COM.MBIICK .\M) M.ANUFACTUKES OF ImUA. 


Pa KT 1.—('r.MM ICHCK. 


“'I'lir ruin of Timiliik sis si scssf of nisu ifiiiM* coinmero' nffonls an ox- 
plsinntiou tsf liow the lU'isfjrsili:' cesi-al to he si seii-j^oiss*? people. In tho 
fhi(i«11ii' t er.i th*\\ si'iit warlike lh'»'l'i to tho csist siiid west, suiil cohniizcsl 
the Isiii’.els of (he An'liiiielniL^it. Kveu Mann, in hi.s inisiiui eeiitre of 
I’-nisiiissiiisiii nl the fsir noi'th-ws'st, w'hile foi-hidilintf such ewt».‘rprisj!s, 
heti-.iv.% ihe f;n‘t of their evisleiiee. He makes si iliirei'onee in the hire 
of viver-hosits asnl of sesi-u'tsinjf shi[)s, sind suiinits Ihsil the aslviec of 
* nieirlissiits i‘V[M>rieiiei*d in nuikiiijr vovsi^>'es on the seu, and observing 
dilteresit eoiuitris's,’ msiv be of use to prii'sts and kings. But sntrh 
Voyages were sissoeisitiMi ehielly with the Ihithlhist era, and became 
alike iisilefnl to tin* Llrsihisians and inipr:u‘tieiible to si deltaic people, 
niiosi> hiis'L>osir.s nei’e left high and di‘y by the land-uniking rivers and 
reecding sea. Ueligioiis pi'ejiuiiees eomhined with the ehiinges of 
nature to iiiake the Ueugalis unenterprising on‘the oeeuii. But what 
they have been, they nisty nssder a higher eiviliaation again become. 
'I'he unwsirlike .\nnrisi:in< whom Ijiieiilhis and Pompey blushed to 
eoiupier, snppii<>d, seven centuries later, the lnsrisic troops who an¬ 
nihilated the PsM’sisiu monarchy in the height of its poivcr. To any 
one aeipniiiilod with the revolutions of races, it must seem incre*iinpati- 
enee e\s*r to ile^pair of a people ; and in maritime courage, a.s in other 
iisdional virlni-'!. Plirssily believe that the inhabitants of Bengal hare a 
new carver bclos'C them under British rule,”—Hunter’s “Orissa.” 
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I think all must afrre« with mo, tliat the time has 

c.t>mc tor tukin<v up, and conceiitrat- 
Lan.i iOKi (\.nuiKirc from every source iirK)iu the 

i*l iMiiia ni.nitiirci]. ” , .. *i t- t 

jiTcai question ot India s Oommerce. 
and ^fjuuifactures, with whicli licr welfare is «o Largely 
hoimd up. In Ilulia, land obtains the first and most uni¬ 
versal ]>rofcrenee over every other source of income. The 
State values it for vieldiii'r the largest revenue. The 
jirivate individual values it for bringing to him all the three 
most desired thing's (»f life—profit, power, and honor. 
In the eyes of (Joverninent, no Indian stands Rt) high 
as a landlord. Native Members for the llcngal and Su- 
ju’cine hegislainn‘s are all selected from the land-owning 
class. N(» >ooiier, therefore, does a native make money, 
than he seeks to invest it in laud. Xo one thinks of 
employing his capital in the revival of our cotton in- 
dustr\, or starting a project for the improvement of our 
iron-trade,—no one thinks of working a mine, or setting 
u]> a factory. To the im|)ortant bearing of (/ommerce 
and Manufactures on the financial prosperity of a nation, 
the native mind, as yet, has not become sufficiently 
awakened. Jhit next to <>ur vjist lande<l interests, rank 
our vast commercial interests. “ Land and Commerce,” 
suvs the Ideutenant (jovernor, “ contrilmte the fnemne 


'fax in about equal numbers—sav nearly 28,000 each.”* 
The aggregate value of »)ur lauded ])ropertv, calculated 
at twenty times the value of our 20 crores of Lund 
IJevenne, may he estimut-ed at 400 cT<jrefl of rupees. 
Adding to this another 800 crores, which is the twenty- 
folded sum made by J5 crores derived as rent by our 
Zemindars and Taluqdars, the total of the two amounts U) 
700 crores of rupees.f Similarly does a high figure 
represent the commercial wealth of our nation. The 
A'ulue of our Foreign (Commerce, to quote from last 
year’s return, is 107 crores of rupees. This is insigni- 


• “ R«]>ort Uic' A<1tHiiiiHtmtutn of tlie Tneoine T>uc in IleiiKiil f<w 1S72.” 
t Mr. Kawcett, in hiu examination of Kir K. Trcveljan, ratcmlatCKi the in- 
enme of ,oar LanAhoUlent at !•> croren of rupecti. The” value of our Lauded 
|.r ii>erty gfreu above cloe-s not lucludc buildingf«, or foreste, or mines* 
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ficaiit, compared to the enormous value of our local and 
international traffic—and the value of our immense 
stocks on hand. But unfortunately those values have 
.not yet been statistically ascertained, and they cannot 
be f^ivcn in figures. It has never occurred to our 
(iovernnient to inquire into the quantities in which rice, 
wheat, dal, sugar, oil, ghee; and tobacco are annually 
produced and consumed in the country, and what stocks 
of them are always held on hand. Doubtless they must be 
commensurate with the needs of our vast reabn and 
population. To calculate the value of a single article— 
Bice. Taking the average at a quarter of a seer per 
head, per diem, and the price at 1-8 the maund, the 
value of the (quantity of rice that is annually consumed 
by 200 millions, alone amounts to rupees 70 crorcs. 
There are four other articles—wheat, dal, salt, and sugar, 
of similar universal cxmsumption in India, the values 
of which wouhl no doubt swell the last sum to double 
its amount. If the values of all the good things of this 
world that are used and consumed by us be taken into 
the account, the total would not tall much short of the 
value of our landed property. There is, besides, the 
value of stocks, kept in reserve, to be taken into consi¬ 
deration. The enormous sum that represents our agri¬ 
cultural and commercial wealth, is annually created and 
consumed by us. By how much more can that sum be 
increased, if the improvement of our resources meet 
with that due attention whiirh it deserves ! • 

The Natives are not at all sufficiently educated to 
appreciate and giuige the effects of 
'"■K® home-trade on our national 
ejianfro of our commer- pi'ospcrity. Thci’c is 110 Native gentle- 
aai policy. Legislature to guard 

our interests of such great magnitude. Our Foreign 
Commerce has all passed away from our hands. Our 
indigenous industry is declining year by year. Our 


* The 2fi frores Qjf Excise Tlevennc emphatically tell of the enormons extent 
of the dtink'lfatle Euglaud. The camial o£ this trade is 117 crores of 
rupees. 
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mineral resources are entirely neglected. Now, 'that a 
CJommittee of the House of Commons is sitting to consider 
our financial adminstration, is the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to represent our grievances. Of all the evils, mom. 
a financial point of view, that we lalwur under, there is 
none that jiresses witli so severe a weight, and is felt 
with so great a poignancy, affecting as it does Univer¬ 
sally the interests of all ciasses of the population, as 
the one-sided selfish c*ommercial policy of England, 
which has been the greatest obstruction that exists to 
our prosperity. The Income-Tax is complained of as 
vexatious. 'I'lie Hoad Cess is said to be the last straw 
on the camel’s back. The Stamp Tax is denounced as 
making justice sf»ld and bought. Loud is the clamour 
against the expenses of tlie Jiall to the Khedive, of the 
Abyssinian war, or of the Zanzibar expedition being 
chargcil on India. But heavier by far than the incidence 
of the Income-Tax, the Jtoad cei^s, the Stamp Tax, or 
any and every of the contingent cliarges, is the loss to 
the nation that results from that commercial poluw. Our 
pockets are touched more by our consumption of foreign 
goods, than by all the taxes taken together. Manches¬ 
ter takes away more money in one year than what has 
been raised by the Income-Tax from 1860 to 18J2. 
The public cry only against direct taxation—when it is 
tangible tliat a rupee goes from the hands of the tax¬ 
payer to the hands of the tax-gatherer. No voice is 
raised when the foe is sly, and undermines unseen. 
On the use, then, which may be made of this aus- 

f icious moment, depends the prosperous future of 
ndia. Let us, thro^hout the land, forget all our 
divisions and petty jiblousics, adjourn all differences 
and disputes to a more convenient season, and join toge¬ 
ther, Hindus and Mussulmans, Zemindars and Ryots, 
Brahmos and Dhorma-Rakshini-men, conservatives and 
reformers, the othodox and the heterodox, in one concert, 
to bring to bear the moral pressure of a well-digested 
and honest public opinion on the minds pf the members 
of that^ Committee. The pursuit of Commerce Imd 
. Industry is politicaDy necessary to ensure the weal^ 
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and material resources without which there can be no true 
greutness of a people. Into that pursuit we crave fur lui 
admission. Hut ]»rohibitory duties, siiul. one-sided sta- 
•tutes, and political privileges, carefully hedging it in, 
d(;ny ns every access. Tliis exclusion forms an urgent 
ease for appeal and retlress. Under the selfish policy 
of Manchester, which strongly influences the views of 
our statesmen here as well as in Kngland, we must 
despair of seeing India ever raised up.* It is tlie 
policy of “ Philiinthro])ic Fillibustering” men, who, among 
miuiy instances of the kind, recently went np to the 
India (.\)uncil, with a prayer tl)r the construction of a Hail- 
way, from Hangoon to Yunan, with Indian money —for tkr. 
benefit of Knijlnnd and China. To deliver the country 
from tlnnr domination and interference, shonhl be the 
first object of every enlightened native politician and 
patriot. There is, therefore, no subject—no imj>ortant 
political measure, which, I am ])ersuaded, ought to be 
brought to tljc notice of the Parliarnetary Committee with 
so much earnestriess.in the interest of the right governmeut 
of India, as the revision and modification of the coiumcr- 


eial prinei[j](^s wdiicli at present guide and control our legis¬ 
lation. Tljose ]>rinci[»los Jiave sapped the fouudatiouB of the 
industrial economy of India, an<l a material alteration in 
them has' become iieeessarv to avert the eventual ruin of 


our country. They exclude all Indian enterprise, and 
“ overlay and push it out” from the market. In giving his 
evidence bcfiire the Indian Finance committee, Sir Cluirles 


I'revelyan happened to remark, that “ our great object 
should be to encourage Knglish capital to resort to India.” 
Hut I would ask how would the' English nation like to 
see an Indian Uoinpany carry Ai Kail way traffic from 
I^uiidon to LivorjKJol, and earn dhndends from England’s 


* ll lu'M IkK'ti mnarked : Unfortunately the Bengalis sif* tTadem. and 
iiHureva an* the wotvt enemies of the wimple aboriginal trilK's wh(«n oiir laws, our 
('fllcinls and onr missionaries are required to protc^ct." In tlic same manner, 
anJ with far grcati>r tfuth, it may be asserted—unfortunately the Raro{)etu(», as 
metvhaiitB and plaiitors. are the worst enemies of the poor conquered Indiati^ 
whom oar laws, uiUcmls and the rarliament are required to protect. 
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revenue. There would be a ^owl of diaccUitent ^frbil^itTohii 
O’ Groat’s to Land’s End. Sir Charles also observed 
is required for India is to f^vc all possible encouragement 
to mqKjrts.” I would welamie ml imports in the shape 
of treasure^ to make up the balance of trade left due to 
us by our exports. But I have the strongest olnection t6 
imports of any kind, of which India does not stand iii need. 
Now that coal is dear in England, how would the English 
people prefer to burn Rancegunge coal, and pay us in hard 
gold coin? It is as much to cariw muslins to Dacca, as it is 
to “ carry coals to Newcastle.” I want no foreign capital to 
resort to India; her ow’ii capital should be created. 1 want 
no foreign imports which slie can’manufacture herself at 
home. I want to see the end of the influence of the 
English mercantile classes on our legislation. 1 want to 
see the cessation of their interference with our commercial 
interests. I want an iTulependeiit commercial policy for 
India. I want all prohibitory dtitics on the exportation 
of our manufactured gtjods to be taken off, and to keep 
out all foreign manufactures*, that we do not require, 
by the imposition of a heavy duty, f want to coun¬ 
teract protection by jirotection. I want to see the 
bona-fide enterprise of India encouraged and called forth, 
her commerce carried on by her own children, and her 
vast natural .and industrial resources worked by them. 
Let us improve the shining hour which has presented 
itself, by entering a protest agairtst the policy now in 
existenccr Let us make known our grievance at our 
dear interests being sacrificed, and our discontent at the 
dependence upon foreigi imports trr which w'e have been 
reduced—a melancholy condition unknown under any 
previous rule. Let us be prepared with trust-worthy 
statistics to prove that we are not merely an agricultural 
people—that, out of 200 millions, our a^icultural po¬ 
pulation is no more than 64 millions. Let us show to 
what a low figure our manufacturing population lias ar¬ 
rived—it being for all India in the proportion thiafc 
2,321,968, is to 66,000,000, which is the •populatkm 
BengaL; .^d that commerce and trade are not foUowi^ 
by a laiger number of men than 1,210,750 in all 

•2 •" . 
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Bengal Presiden^,* Let us be bold enough to point out 
that the Indian (^vemment is little better than a vast 
Encampment, under which there is no greater solicitude for 
’ the welfare of its subjects than that they should exist to 
yield revenue, and consume English manufactured goods.f 
Let us ask for something more than mere security of life 
and property, which is the great boast of Enghsh rule, 
but which alone cannot keep us content for all eternity. 
The time is opportune to begin the controversy, to enter 
upon the literary conflict. Povert}' presses down the mass, 
and the country is threatened with ultimate bankruptcy. 
It behoves all sincere friends and well-wishers of India 
to turn their thoughts to the question of her Commerce 
and Industrial Economy. They sliould make it the great 
public topic of the day, in order to succeed in directing 
to it the attention ()f Government, of Parliament, and of 
the civilized world. 

Thus impressed, 1 come forward to contribute my 
humble share. But to address the public on the above most 
important and comprehensive topic, is a task which I 
undertake not without feelings of considerable diffidence. 
I rush in where angels fear to tread. I am almost 
hopeless of getting people to hear me, and look at the 
truth of the matter. 1 labour under the disadvantage 
of writing in a foreign tongue. I belong not to the 
race of the conquerors, whose very nonsense has a 
currency in this world. 1 have not any of those 
magic letters before my name, wliich prepossess and 
incline men to listen -with an attentive ear. 1 have not 
been brought up in .office and administration, to give 
me a reputation to precede me, and secure a favour¬ 
able reception. I have no friends, and reviewers, and 
newspaper correspondents to take up my arguments, 
and cry them up to the skies. I am an humble and 


* Them fifniras are quoted from the late Census returns for BengsJ. 
t^“Tbe import trade the country, as resitects European piece-goods, has 
hardly developM of late: and we expected that the people of India, with thdr 
recently good harvcfts and general prosperity, would have augmented their con¬ 
sumption of these goods more largely than has been the case.”—^Ihe fSndget 
Statement for 1878. Does not this {mssage betray that the anxie^ (tf osr goerpm- 
meat for a good harrost proceeds li^ from humanily than greed f o 
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unknown individual, without any pretension to ailnlity^ 
or reputation, or position to recommend me in* the eyea 
of an authority-worshipping world. The only recom¬ 
mendation which 1 might venture to rely on, is mv caste. 
In the classification of Manu, 1 take rank with those 
whose time-honored and hereditary profession is trade- 
in that profession I have been trained up from early 
years, and the experience of a quarter of a century, 
combined with local travels and observations, is all that 
1 have to offer in my favour. I have, besides, truth on 
my side—^benevolence in the principles which I shall 
have to avow. This is the great sheet-anchor of my hope; 
The cause also in which 1 appear—the rescue and revi¬ 
val OF Tins INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE OF InDIA— is OUe iu 
which 1 feel I shall be able to carry with me the sympa¬ 
thies of all right-minded and liberal men. However I 
may fail to treat the subject in a worthy, statesman-like 
manner, the magnitude of the interests at stake urge me 
to make an effort. 1 rely upon “men’s charitable 
consideration” for all imperfections and short-comings 
in the performance of my task. Let me but pioneer—^and 
I hope that a commercial genius shall arise from among 
my countrymen to do adequate justice to the subject. 

In order to make a systematic exposition, let me 
divide the subject into three parts—^the 
The pajrt of the Com- pa^t, the pFcscnt, and the future of the 
mercco n ja. Commerce and’Manufactures of India. 

It is essential to make myself clearly understood, that 
I should start with a slight account of the trade and 
arts of our nation in past times. No portion of our 
annals lias been so little investigated, and is, therefore, so 
little known. My own countrymen lalnwir not the less 
under erroneous impressions than foreigners. The most 
elaborate historians have treated this interesting branch 
with neglect, and left a link broken in the connected 
chain of their narratives. Mill has but a small chapter 
on Indian agriculture and manufactures, in which his. 
usual carping spirit got the better of his judgment, and 
madc'ldm w'holly ignore the ancient commerce of Iti^a 
•with Europe. Elphinstonc has strung togetlier a few 
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detached facts, wliich throw a few faint gleams of li^t^ 
but leave the sul)ject in as much haziness as ever. i)r. 
Buchanan Hamilton and others furnish us with many 
valuable statistics, but which bear no reference to tlie 
state of our commerce and maiuifnctures in past times. • 
The same remark applies to Sir rlohn ("olekrooke’s “Trc- 
tise on the Husbandry of Bengal.” 'Fhis t)mis8ion does a 
great wrong t(» the memory of our ancestors, and I feel 
strongly called upon to introduce my subject with an 
account of their maritime exploits and mercantile opera¬ 
tions, inorder to do the justice that is witliheld from 
them, and render a])paront the extent of our loss from 
what we once had and ]M)ssessed. But it is very much 
to be regretted that there exist not suliicient materials 
from which to spin out an interesting yarn. Ancient 
nations, unlike the moderns, lual no taste for statistical 
writings. They had no idea of tlie usefulness an<l im¬ 
portance of political .nrithinetic—no appreciation of its 
logic. In ancient lJind(M3 literatun;, there is no book 
which furnishes us with accx)unts of the state of our 
commerce and manufjwtures in the ditferent Vedie, Bud- 
<lhist, and Brahmanical ages. The oidy technical work 
extant is the Vinmikarma Silpti. But ins[uteof this 
dearth, we are not tpiite without the means of ])ro- 
curing reliable information on the subject. From the 
accounts left by fjreign travellers, from scattered hints 
and facts in various Hindoo works, and from vestiges sur- 
%dving the revolutions our country has undergone, there 
is obtained abuudant evidence, direct as well as inferential, 
to help us in forming a tolerably correct idea of the state 
of things in the past, and in clearing up all doubts as to 
the commercial habits and doings by w’hich our nation was 
anciently distinguished. 

Tlie Hindoos may be traced as a commercial and sca- 
ginng people from a remote antiquity, 
tho The iiig Veda speaks of “merchants 

pressing earnestly on board ship for 

* Dr. in Iuh ** pives, in a fool n-m*. the nnniC'i of :$umo IWPiitr 

(lUicia) nnd |>ri\ntc wiiu*r> ••n tho 
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tJie sake of gain.” This is not less than 4000 yeaw 
ago. The vessels in which they ))loughed the ocean then 
were hundred-oared ships, called Sataritranavanis, Naval 
expeditions tot> were undertaken in that early age, ns 
they are evidenced by the instance of Bhujiya, the son 
of Haja Tugra.* In the code of Mann, tliere is a passage 
touching rules for ‘‘interest on money lent on bottomry.” 
TJiis interest was usually fixed by men well acquainted 
“ with fiea-voynije.% or joitrncyfi' hy laiuV^ The great 
Hindoo legislator “makes a difference iii the hire of river- 
boats and of sea-going shiy)s, and admits that the advice 
of ‘merchants expcrienec<l in making voyages on the sea 
and in observing countries,’ may be of use to priests 
and kingH.”f The legend of Sagara, in the Ilamayana, 
evidently relates to an ocean-king, and his maritime en¬ 
terprises. Similarly is the legend of Jlajtdi llali to be 
interpreted. Evidence referring to commerce and arts in 
ancient India is scattered about in the Mahabharata. > The 
famous episode of the Churning of the Ocean, is nothing 
more than a mythic at'c^ount of the treasures of the sea. 
From native testimony let ns go to foreign testimony. 
In tlic b<K>k of (lencsis, there is mention tliat the pro¬ 
ductions of Tiidia were early in request among <listant 
nations. The earliest nniimciits of the Indian trade 
with Egy}>t may be discerned in a ])assage, in the 
same book, wherinn it is stated that “ a company of 
Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their cmnels bearing 
spicery, balm, and myrrh for Egypt.” From the aroms^ 
tic spices burnt l>efore the Eg^qdiau Osiris and Isis, 
we see how early the trade in spices had been deve¬ 
loped and carried on by the Indiatis across seas unknown 
to the rest of the world. In tluj days of Solomon, there 
W'ent from this countiy" “ ivory, garments, armour, spices, 
and peacocks,” which found custoiricrs in ancient Syria, 
Flzekiel dwells on the commerce of Tyre, and spejiks of 
“embroidered works, and chests of rich ayqmrel lx>und with, 
cords, which were drawn from the distant countries of 


Tnnwlnti**!! the KiK-VHa, V/»l. 1, 
t. Cjip. iv, 'SHi. 
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Eastern Asia”—evidently meanin^r India. He also allud¬ 
es to “ a trade in precious cloths across Arabia, by way of 
Dedan and Idumea,” which is supposed by Dr. Vincent, 
the translator of the Periplns, to have been “ undoubtec^ 
an Indian trade.” To quote an opinion of the Revd. 

M, Banerjee, “there is no extravagance in the supposition, 
that the route which the Berenice^ the Sesost?'is, the Uleo- 
patra, the Victoria^ the Akhar^ ^c., are now taking every 
month with the overland mails from Bombay, had cen¬ 
turies past been marked by Hindoo vessels trading on 
the Red sea.”* Tlie Revd. gentleman docs not indulge 
altogether in a visionary rctn)8j>cct. He means no more 
than to vindicate his uation as the first and earliest com¬ 
mercial people in the world. He alludes to the pre-historic 
intercourse Ixitween Egypt and India, which commenced 
}>rior to the days of Mijses. Tliis Indo-Egyptian trade is 
the oldest in the annals of mankind. No doubt that in 
prosecuting this trade, those voyages were made in 
Sataritranavams, either up the Persian (lulf, or the Red 
Sea, wliicli gave occasion to the chanters of the Rig-Veda 
to speak of merchants eager for the profits of sea-borne 
traffic, and which made Mann allude to bottomry-interest. 

In later times, the (Ireek writers become our infor¬ 
mants. They expressly allude to “Hindoo pilots and 
mariners.” Strvda) makes mention of “the Indian navy.**^ 
Arrian speaks of “ Hindoo ship-builders and sailors.” From 
Agathcrcidcs we learn that “ ships from India visited the 
port of Sabea”—the modern Yemen, carrying, among 
other tilings, cinnamon and cassia. The Pei^plus next 
throws abunclant light upon the subject. It is the valuable 
record of an experienced pnictical sailor, who bears witness 
to Hindoo settlements in tlie island of Socotra. They form¬ 
ed mixed colonies of Indians, (1 reeks, and Arabians, who 
all followed a maritime and commercial life. The island 
seems to have formed to the ancient Hindoo merchants the 
starting point for inward voyages to India, and outward 
voyages to Eurojie. “ The formation of the temples, and 
other ancient i;pmains in Aden, and several parts of Arabia,. 


" Kulimsm in Bengal,'' m the Cnl, Boicir, 
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nay the discovery of Sanscrit inscriptions in Europe,^ leave 
no doubt in the mind that Hindus in olden times navi^ted 
the open sea, and freely coinmunicnted witli the inhabitants 
of the other parts of the world.” ■ * 

This Western trade with the nations on the Medi- 


Th^fexpnrts anil Im¬ 
ports of Ajioicnt India. 


terranean, was the most important and 
valuable of all the trades of ancient 
India. To notice some of its salient 


jK)ints. It is observed, in the earliest Vedic ages, to have 
consisted chiefly of spicery, for which there had early sprung 
up a demand in Eg}'pt. Nothing is known of the foreign 
imports of those days. By the age of Solomon, tliis 
trade had gradually assumed larger proportions, when 
garments, armour, and other commodities also went along 
with spices. In the time of Ezekiel, or some 500 years 
later, it appears to have <lcvcloped itself in a still greater 
degree. The export of manufactured eott-ou-goods from 
India, is distinctly traced from tills remote period. But 
the greatest ex]»ansion of this western trade took place 
under the Greeks and K-omans, when a powerful impulse 
was given to it by the greater (’ivilization, wcaltli, and 
luxury of those nations. The exports from India under tho 
Romans comprised nearly all the valuable commodities, 
which constitute the pabulum of commerce in the present 
day. They are mentioned to have been “cotton-cloth, and 
muslin, and chintz of various kinds; silk-cloth and thread; 
indigo and other dyes; cinnamon and other spices; sugar; 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and many inferior stones; 
steel; drugs; aromatics; and sometimes female slaves.” 
The impoi^s consisted of “coarse and flne cloth (^probably 
woollen) ; brass ; tin; lead ; coral; glass; antimony; some 
few perfumes not known in the country ; wines (of which 
that from Italy was preferred); together with a considera¬ 
ble quantity of specie and bulllon.”f In the Periplus^ 
there is an account of the assortment of cargoes, both out¬ 
ward and homeward bound, for the vessels fitted oat to 
different ports of India, from which the reader may well 
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form uri idea of the nature and extent of tliis ancient 
trade. Jt is stated therein that ‘‘the first place in India in 
which shi|>s from Knj'pt were accustomed to trade, was 
J*atala, on the river indfis. ‘They imiKjrted into it woollen 
cloth of a slight fabric, linen itj chequer-work, some precious 
stones, and some aromatics unknown in India, coral, s^rax, 
j^lass vessels of different kiiuls, some wronj^ht silver,money, 
and wine. In return fi^r these, they received sjnees of 
various kinds, sapphires, and other ^ems, silk stuffs, silk- 
thread, cotton cloths, ami black j)eppcr. Jliit a far consb 
derablc emporium on the ssiim; coast was ]>ar> 7 ^aza.***Its 
situation corresponds exactly with that of Baroacli, on the 
^roat river Nerlmdda, down the stream of which, or by land 
carriajL^e, from tlic f^reat city of Tamara, across hi^h mouii- 
tuins, all tbe pnxlucticms of the interior country were con¬ 
veyed to it. The articles of inqiortalion ami exportation 
were extensive and various, llesides those already men¬ 
tioned, the author emiiiu'rates amon^ the former, Italian, 
(Ireek, and Arabian wines, brass, tin, loud, frirdles or sash¬ 
es of curious texture, melilot, white glass, ro<l arsenic, 
black lead, gold and silver coin. Among the exj)orts 
he mentions the <^nyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, 
various fabnc.s of cotton, both ])lam and ornamentetl 
with flowers, and long pepper. At Musiris, the next 
eni])oriiim of note on that coast, the articles imported 
were mucli the same as at Ihirygaza : but as it lay nearer 
to the eastern parts of India, ami seems to have had much 
communication with them, the eommoditie,s exported 
from it were more numerous and more valuable. He 


specifies particularly ])t‘arls in great abundance and of ex- 
trmmlinary beauty, u variety of silk stuffs, rich perfiimes, 
h)rtois(*-shell, diffcn*iit kimls of transj>arent gems, espe¬ 
cially diauiomls, ami pepper in large quantities, and of the 
best qualitv.”* Dr. Rolnirtsou luis selected for notice only 
the two prmci])al porta. Jhit the whole coast, extending 
southward from the gulf of Barygaza or Cambay, pre¬ 
sented a considerable numl^er of jjorts or local emporiu 
in tliose day^. Those which came after Barygaza, -were 
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Akabaros, Oopar^ and Kalliane, the last of' which ik 
easUy identified with Kallian opposite to Bombay. It 
had once been open to Grecian enterprise, and was a 

f lace of considerable resort. Having reached' the island 
<euke (Ajif|ediye), the vessels approached the fertile 
shoi^es of L^urike, cconprising Oanara, with part of 
Malabar Pp(^r, and wmch seems to have fi>nned the 
centre of their commerce with India. The three great 
emporia of this coast were T}mdie, Musiris and Nel- 
kunda which Dr. Vincent thinks may still be traced in 
Barcelore, Mangalore, and Nelisnrom. Although the 
second of these was a place of extensive resort, ^et Nel- 
kunda, is described: as the principal em|X)rium. There 
appears much reason to conclude that the Egyptian naviga¬ 
tors proceeded no farther, but found there an assortment of 
all the goods produced on the eastern shores of India, 
and even in the regions beyond. These were pepjMjr 
in great abundance, pearls, silk, ivory, spikenard, dia¬ 
monds, amethysta, other precious stones, and tortoise¬ 
shell. The imports were nearly the same as elsewhere, 
except that money was in very particular request.”* 

The articles in which the Romans appear to have large¬ 
ly carried on their trade with India, 

n^aiKSil*indifc precious stones, pearls, and 

^ silk-goods. In every ancient account 

of Indian commodities,” says Dr. Robertson, “ spices and 
aromatics of various kinds fi>rm • a principal article. 
From the mode of religious worship in the heathen world, 
from the incredible number of ttieir deities, and of the 
temples consecrated to them, the consumption of fran¬ 
kincense and other aromatics, which were used in every 
sacred function, must have been very great. But the 
vanity of men occasioned a greater consumption of these 
fragrant substances, than their piety. It was the custom 
of the Romans to bum the bodies of their dead ; and 
they deemed it a display of their magnificence, to cover 
not onl^ the body, but the fhneral pile on which it was 
laid, with the most' costly spices. At the funeral of 
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Sylia, two hundred and 'ten burthens of spices were 
strewed upon the pUe. Nero is reported to burnt 
a quantity of cinnamon and cassia at the funeral of 
Poppaja, greater tlian the countries from which it was 
imix)Fted produced in one year. We consume in heaps 
these predous substances with the carcasses of the de^ 
(says l*liny): We offer them to the gods only in grains. 
• • • In the Augustan age, an entire street in Rome 
seems to Iiave been occupied by those who sold frankin¬ 
cense, pepper, and aromatics. • * ♦ Two entire books 
of Pliny are devoted to the enumeration and description 
of the spices, aromatics, ointments, and peribmes, the use 
of which luxury had introduced among his count^- 
“ When Alaric was beseiging Rome in the fifth 


men. 


century, and condescended to accept a ransom for the 
city, he expressly stipulated for the deliverance of 3,0001bs. 
weight of pepper, so much value was attached to that 
commodity." f 

The articles next in great demaq|d in the ancient 
Homan markets, w'ere the precious 
Tii« Poari-Tracie of gtoiies and T>earls. “ The immense num- 

tnu UomHiiB witU IndiH. , n i ^ ■ .. i i tn. i 

ber of them mentioned by Pliny, and 
the laborious care with which he describes and arranges 
them, will astonish, 1 should suppose, the most skilful 
lapidar}' or jeweller of modem times, and shows the high 
request in which they were held by the Romans.*'** Dia¬ 
monds held a Ingh place in their estimation. But pearls 
met with a general preference. Persons of every rank 
purchased tliem with eagerness; they were worn on 
every part of dress ; and there W'as such a difference, 
both in sise and in value, among pearls, that while such 
as were large and of su})erior lustre adorned the weal¬ 
thy and great, smaller ones and of inferior quality 
gratified the vanity of persons in more humble stations 
of life. Julius Ctesar presented Servilia, the mother 
of Brutus, with a pearl for which he paid £48,457. The 
famous pearl-earings of Oleoiiatra were in value £1,61,458. 
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The pearls of India were allowed to be most abnndant, 
diversified and valuable. The high prices they fetched 
at Rome is a proof of the great demand for them.*^* 
To compare the prices of the same commodities in an¬ 
cient Rome with those now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiosity merely, but afforas a 
standard by which we may estimate the different degrees 
of success with which the Indian trade has been con¬ 
ducted in ancient and modem times. Many remarkable 
passages in ancient authors, concerning the extravagant 
price of precious stones and pearls among the liomans, 
os well as the general use of them by persons of all 
ranks, are collected by Meursis de Lux Romohanim, 
and by Stanislaus Robicriiyckiiis, in his treatise on the 
same subject.”* 

The third Indian commodity in great demand among 
the Romans, was silk. The price it 
Tbc Bilk of the i)ore was exorbitant. It was at first 
Roinaiiswi n ^ “deemed a dress too expensive and 

too delicate for* men, and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, how¬ 
ever, did not render the demand for it less eager, 
especially after the example of the dissolute Elagabalus 
had introduced the use of it among the other sex, and 
accustomed men to the disgrace (as the severity of 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing this effeminate 
garb. In the reign of Anrelian, • it still continued to 
be valued at its weight in gold. The wife of that 
Emperor was refused a garment of silk on account of 
its great costliness. The use of silk, both in dross and 
furniture, became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and surfiassed the 
sovereigns of Asia in splendour and maginficence.”t 

Such is a brief outline of the trade which was 
ancientiy carried on between Europe 
Andent Mid modem and India—a trade of which it were to 
tnde oompMe wished that fuller '^articnlfurs had 
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been left bebind cm record, to enable us to instltate com- 
parisons between the commercial traneactions of those 
times and of the present age. The articles exported now 
continue much the some as before, a circumstance which 
has made a writer observe, that “ for the long period of 
4,000 years, the products of India, so important in com¬ 
merce, nave remamed the same; for all the commodities 
and treasures of India, mentioned by the ancients, are, to 
this day, those for which the nations of the other quar¬ 
ters of the world resort thither.’* The same indigo, cochi¬ 
neal, and other dyc-stuifs ; the same cotton, silk, drugs, 
and spices ; and the same precious stones and pearls, used 
to be taken away then as now—only that in addition to 
them, there are now certain new commodities which have 
sprung up under the demand called forth by the wants 
and necessities of a more advanced state of society. One of 
such commodities is Saltpetre, which had no value in the 
eyes of the liomans, because guns and .gunpowder were 
unknown in their warfare. Coftee and Tea had not become 
their favourite beverages, and were, fherefore, equally 
unknown to them. Poppy-seed sold in imeient Rome for 
making cakes, but no trade in opium existed till China 
became its consumer. Tliere was no such extensive em¬ 
ployment of machinery in ancient times as now, to give 
an impetus to the growth of oil-seeds for lubrication, and 
for the puriK)ses of fattening cattle, and manuring land. 
Jute could scarcely have attracted attention, when even 
cotton-wool had not been sufficiently utilized by the 
world. The ancients trafficked in articles suiting their 
taste, notions, and circumstances, which diffiered consi¬ 
derably from ours. It was more a commerce in luxuries 
than in necessaries. 

One of the most noteworthy features in this ancient 
trade, was the scantiness of imports. Compared with 
the enormous importations of the present age, the 
importations of foreign merchandise into ancient India 
appear to have been so triffing, as to have been almost 
nominal. Her own fertile resources, and the ingenui^ of 
her own sons' were so able to supply her wants fmd de¬ 
mands, that she stood little in n^ed of foreign aiaia%- 
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tures and productions. India of yore worked her own 
mines, used her own metals, consumed her own salt, and 
wore the clothing of her own looms. Between the light 
imports of small quantities of tin or lead, coral or glass, 
perhimes or wines in ancient limes; and tlie heavy im- 

S >rts of English piece-goods, hardware, and many other 
uropean articles in our day, tliere can be no comparison. 
The consumption of foreign coarse cloths, which are 
supposed to have been woollen fabrics, could scarcely 
have been of any importance, when India was not wholly 
without her own wool, and ^xissessed a climate that' little 
favoured the growth of such a trafiic. The result of 
this insignificant foreign importation needs to be taken 
into consideration. The enormous excess of exports 
over imports always left in favor of India a large balance, 
which made her grow rich, year by year, in gold and 
silver with which foreigners had to purchase her goods. 
How that state of things has been now completely revers¬ 
ed under British rule ! 

In spite of the testimony under record, doubts have 
been cast upon the extent and magrdtude of this ancient 
Indian trade, by wliich its importance and value are 
veiy much under-rated. It has lieeri stated by Mr. 
Beverley, that “the trade of the Romans with India 
was exceedingly limited, being confined to a single 
investment every year. This investment comprised 
gold and precious stones, spicqs, drugs, and other 
articles of no great bulk, but which, as being the pro¬ 
duce of the tropics and, therefore, rare in Europe, com¬ 
manded extravagant prices, and so encouraged the trade.’**' 
It is well known that the Englishman looks at every thing 
through the small end of uie telescope, except at the 
achievements of his own nation. He considers no prow¬ 
ess so great as. that which was exhibited at Waterloo. 
He considers no empire to have ever been so large aa 
that which has been founded by Great Britain—an em|Hre 
over which the sun never sets. He considers the trade 
of the Greeks and Romans to dwindle into insignificance 
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before the trade which has been developed by England. 
Certainly, there con be no comparison ^tween the trade 
of the ancient world, and that of the modem. The an¬ 
cients were familiar only with a limited portion of our 
globe. The ancient civilized world formed but a small 
comity of nations, comprising only the Hindoos, the 
Eg;j'ptians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, the Persians^ 
the Greeks, the Komans, the Arabs, and latterly the 
Chinese. Without the mariner’s compass, the navigation 
of the ancients could not but have been circumscribed 
within a limited sphere. Their voyages were tardy, 
tedious, and long. Their notions of political economy were 
widely different from the notions of modem speculators. 
By the ancients, made-gotids were preferred to raw-mate¬ 
rial. The consumption of costly articles Was possible only 
for the rich. The nations of anti(piity held trade in little 
esteem, and sea-life in aversion. Commercial jurisprudence 
occupied but a small space in the Jfoman code. It speaks 
contemptoonsly of commerce, and prohibits men of birth 
and rank from engaging in it. Cicero says, “ it was not fit¬ 
ting that the same people slionld be both tlie porters and 
the niastors of the world,” In short, the ancients culti¬ 
vated philosophy more than material progress. Far 
otiierwise is the aspect of the modem “iVorld. It com¬ 
prises almost all the diversified races of mankind. Navi¬ 
gation now extends to the utmost limits of the earth, and 
commerce embraces almost all the re^ns of the two 
hemispheres. Nations speak from one antipode to the 
other by means of the telegraph. The Baconian doctrine 
has effected a prodigious revolution. The unprofitable 
skies have been exchanged for multiplying positive crea¬ 
ture-comforts. The modem world is a world of utili¬ 
tarians and shop-keepers, in which the plough, the ship, 
and the mill are justljr deemed to be of greater value, 
than the idle speculations and the cant of wranglmg 
schoolmen; and in which farmers, carpenters, shoe-mi&ers, 
and weavers are honored with titles, and admitted into the 
arUtocracy. The veriest pauper now wears siBc, and 
drinks a cup of tea. Considerably modified are the politico- 
econoinical principles and opinions of the modern natioiUke 
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To encourage independent ^meatic industries, raw mate*' 
rials are now imported instead of made-goods. Trade is 
not thought degrading to be followed even l>y Premiers. 
Rations are now eager to be at once the masters and 
porters of the world. The commercial code now makes a 
well digested branch of jurisprudence. Under these wide¬ 
ly differing conditions and circumstances, the present 
Anglo-Indian trade has attained Brierian dimensions. 
But, nevertheless, it does not wholly cast into the 
shade the ancient Indo-Roman trade. This is said to have 
been insignificant, because it was confined to a single 
investment every year. But Mr. Beverley does not give 
us a dear and definite idea of that investment. Certain¬ 
ly he does not mean, that it consisted of a small fleet of 
sliips annually visiting the Indian ports, in a jMirticular 
season, and under a fiivourable monsoon, just as the Arab 
ships do in the present day. Such a notion is entirely 
discountenanced by even the meagre evidence that exists 
on the subject. Nor is it that the Roman ships were all 
so tiny-sized as to have carried only a tithe of the cargoes 
with which vessels are at present freighted. The 
Romans could build sliips of as great a magnitude and 
toTmage as the Gt'cat Eastern, To refresh the memory of 
the reader, there was carried to Rome an obelisk weighing 
1500 tons, the vessel being loaded besides with 1138 tons 
of pulse. In spite of the want of facts and figures to com¬ 
pare the shipping of ancient times, with that of modern 
times—^in spite of the want of customs-returns to state in 
yards or packages the quantity of cotton and silk-goods, or 
to give in maunds the quantity of indigo, sugar, steel, and 
spices annually exported fi*om ancient Indio, I cannot help 
regarding that tri^e, w'hich was carried on partly across 
sea and partly across land, to have been considerate in. 
its dimensions and importance. I consider it to have 
been oommensurate with the wants of such a large em¬ 
pire 08 that of the Romans. *The capital of the greatest 
emfjire ever established in^Europe/’ says Dr. Roberts^m 
“ filled with citizens, who’had no occupation but to enjoy 
and difm^te the wealth accumulated by thmr ancestors, 
•demanded every thintr elegant, rare, or costly, wliich 
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India could fumiBh to Bupport its pomp, or heighten its 
pleasures. To suppfy^ tms demand, new and extraordi¬ 
nary efforts became requisite, and the commerce with 
India increased to a degree which (as I have stated in 
another place)* will appear astonishing even to the present 
age, in which that branch of trade has been extended far 
beyond the practice or conception of any former period.” 
Nothing like the trade that now passes through the 
SueK Canal, passed through the Red oea in ancient times. 
But the trade of the Romans was yet so extensive, that 
the customs duties of that sea were considered as an 
important source of revenue to the State, and were farmed 
t() Roman puldicans who made the highest bid. There 
stood a law in tlie Roman statute-book, enumerating the 
various Indian commodities subject to the payment of du¬ 
ties. The ancient Indo-Roman trade called forth into 
existence a number of ports, studding the whole coast-liiie 
from Karrachi to Cocliin. The same length of coast¬ 
line does not exhibit a greater number of ports in the 
])resent day. In Pliny’s time, Roman ships traded to 
Ceylon. Fourscore years later, in Ptolemy’s time 
they sailed up the Ganges to Satgong, and to Sonar- 
gong, near Dacca. They frequented the Golden Gher^ 
smiesm^ or ancient Burma. Besides this ocean traffic, there 
was a large overland traffic thi?ough the Euphrates Valley. 
Tlierewas a second trading route, through Kandahar 
to Herat, Meshed, and the Caspian, a route which it is 
in the view of Russia to re-open for the valuable mer¬ 
chandize of India. In comparing the magnitude of 
the two trades, it ought to be remembered' that 
the great dimensions, attained- by modem commerce, have 
been swelled by the imports which are now forced' upon 
India by the selfish })olicy of England. Such imports were 
unknown in ancient times; Out of a total of' 107 crores,. 
which represent the trade of India in 1:871-72*, the im¬ 
ports make 42 crores. One of* the circumstances, 
which gives a dwarfed or diminutive appearance to- 
the trade of tlie ancients, is that they md not take 
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any raw’-niuterial for doinesstic uulustry. They preferred 
to buy ready made fabricej, though at a greater cost. 
Both wrought and unwrought silk then went from, 
India, but raw silk was inijK)rt4;'d in very small quantities, 
while manufactured goods constituted the bulk of the ancient 
silk trade. Under modern ideas and |.K>lici(*s, commerce has 
assumed a new aspect. The im|)ortat.ion of raw materials 
for manufacturing at home, is now the principal object of 
English shippers and merchants. It is tliis circumstance 
which has so jn’catlv inflated the bulk of modern trade. 
But tbougli the present Anglo-futlum trade may be many 
times larger in hulk, in tuns and hnndred-weiglits, the 
money-returns of that trade do^ not make <lifFerence in 
the same gigantic proportion, ^flie growth of an article al¬ 
ways dejwnds njK)u its demand. Tlie greater the demand, 
the greater is the produce. But the mure an article comes 
into demand, the more it loads t^) competition and the ten¬ 
dency of all comj)etition is to (cheapen price. Thus cotton 
or sugar is now in universal demand. Instead of being 
grown alone, as of yore, in India., tlujy are now grown in 
various parts of the world. Tlioir luiivcirsal demaiul has 
led to universal eom]>etitiuii, the eft*ect of wdiich has been 
to reduce their price in proportion to the augmenta¬ 
tion of their growili. Thus the silk, that aneieritly usetl 
to be sold for its weight in gold—an ounce for an ounce, 
is now grown in China, Italy, and France, in hundreds of 
thousands of bales, but does not selKatmore tlian 10 to 15 
rupees the seer. Under this view, the expansion of our 
modern trade may not unaptly be cornjiared to iliffuse and 
verl>ose writing, Tvhich scarcely ajjproehes in merit to the 
condensed sentences of Bacu:>n, that weigh like nuggets of 
gold. Shiploads of rice, or linseed, or jute may, thorefore^ 
possess an inqx>siiig bulk, but they swell not our national ^ 
purse in the same degree. In |K)infc of money-returns, 
those sliiploads {jreponderate not in the scale much heavily 
against caskets of pearls, diamonds, and precious 
stones, or against rare cf>mmodities selling fi>r their 
weight in gold and silver. It matters little whether the 
trade of the Romans was confined to a single investtn^t 
t er suffice it tliat it chteAy brought in s];)ccie. iind 
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bullion to India for her commodities. “ Money,” it is said, 
“was in very particular request.” In short, 1 cannot con¬ 
ceive that trade to have been small, which extended from 
Cathay to ancient Cornwall. I eanuot believe that trade to 
have been iusijj^ificant, which made the merchants of Tyre 
to be styled the Princes and lIonorobleH of the earthy which 
overflowed the shops and ware-houses of Alexandria with 
wealth that was the wonder of the world—^which f^rew to be 


so alarmingly great “ on the ])rogr(iss of luxury throughout 
the Roman empire, that it dr(‘\v forth many invectives 
from the political economists of the day, against a trade 
so calculated, in their opinion, to drain the emj>ire of its 
wealth”—and which made Pliny remark that India was 
“ the sink of ])recu)us mc'tals.” It was a trade which 
left no balance due to India—whidi resulted to her only 
in accumulations of capital from which there wjis no 
deduction or abatement. National vanity may lead Mr. 
Beverley to under-rate that trade, ihit the fact is indis¬ 
putable, that in the Argonautic ex])cdit.ioiis of the nations 
of antiquity, India was their great Cofehis from the first 
period of commerce, and was enriche<l by them with gold 
and silver—when the value of silver was more than 
quadruple of what it now is. 

It was long that hhiropeuii scholars, familiar only 
Tho EnHtcni Trade uf ^vitli Kuri)peuii reconls, had no know- 
Andent indiit. ledge of any other Indian trade than 

this Western trade. But this was not all and the only 
trade which India had in ancient times. 'Phere was, besides, 
a large Eastern trade, which she j)rosocuted with nations 
to her East, and M'as extended to the remote isles of the 


ludian Archipelago, and to China. (\>mpared with the 
other, this was a purer and more bonafde Italian trade. 
The two respective trades were carrietl on by the people, 
who lived on the two res])ective sea-lwards of our Penin¬ 
sula, They were equally maritime in their habits, and 
they had equally a keen sense of the advantages of 
commerce. Bengal and. the Coromandel have the same 
geogi’aphicnl ^xwition and natural conveniences for trade, 
that are ^x)sgessed by Sind, Guzerat, and the CoAcam. 
Btirygnza and Muslris on the one side., were ein 2 K>m 
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9 al!^^|hiportance and celebrity, as Tamralipt-a and Kidinga* 
patum on the other. No Sanscrit story has come down 
to US relative to tit j trade subsisting in ancient times Jbe- 
tween India and the countries in the further East. The 
repugnance of Brahmanical writers to all foreign inter¬ 
course, mad(‘ them hold the most j)rofound silence on the 
subject, and leaver it a perfect myth. But besides certain 
local customs and traditions still lingering and preserving 
its memory, information may be had from our very 
nursery stories. Tlicre is no tale, in which the Saod4gar« 
or mercliaiit, does not figure as one of the principal 
characters. The adult Indian reader well recollects the 
stories of men bf»rne on the wings of the Bmgamd^ 
or the rOc/^ir<l. More serious proofs abound in Bud¬ 
dhistic literal nre, whic:h incontestably establish the truth 
of ancient Hindoo commercial enterprises across seas 
imnavigatcd by any ot]ii;r pe(»ple of the earth. The ear¬ 
liest Aryan voyages sj)okeii of in N'cdic records, or in the 
Code of Maun, must be taken as referring to those which 
were undertaken in tlm Avestem direction, and of which 
the scene must have beiti either the Arabian sea, the 
Red sea, or the Bersian (Inlf. It is not knottm when 
the Eastern tra<le first sprang up—wf^jther it was 
e<pially old with tlu! Western trade. The early trade 
in spices, which did not all groAv in India, and which 
must have been imjKwted from the far off Spice Islands 
in the Indian Ocean, is a presumptive evidence in 
favor of its antiquity, which cannot be wholly set 
aside. In the opinion of Elphinstone, “the inhabi¬ 
tants of the (Wst of (’oromauflel R(*em early to have 
been distinguished by their maritime enterprise from 
their contrATnen on the west of India.’' If it did not exist 
in the Vedic period, there can be no doubt of its'having 
grown up in the Biuldliistic peri(»d. The voyages 
undertaken in the age of Asoca, or 250 years B. C., ■ 

witness to the fully develojied intercourse between 
the Gangetic provinces of India, and Tambapani, the 
Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans, or tnodbm Ceyhm. 
(kimmerce had previously opened the tilick, w^hich iw 
^^wards followed by religion. The sp^d with wfueli 
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voyages were then made is note-wortliy. The Buddhist 
chronicles of Ceylon preserve some of tne details with re- 
frard t< > those voyages. Thus it is stated, the Ambas¬ 
sador from that island embarked at danibuloka, near 
fJaffna, and in seven days made the north coast of the 
Hay of Bengal, or what we now call the Sand-heads. 
From that fdacc, in another seven days the embassy reach¬ 
ed Hatalipntra, or Patna.” Sc.) also, wheii “ Asoca sent 
down his son Mahindra w'ith a branch of Buddha’s sacred 
])eepiil tree, the vessel which bore him sailed in seven 
days from I'aUdipiitra to the mouth of the (Janges, and 
from thence in seven days more it reached Jambuloka.” 
'I'his Was a rate of [irogress, A\diich is scarcely exceeded 
by the rate at which edippers and steamers now a days 
traverse the same distance. 


The narrow stri]) of alluvial land lying between the 
The kii,i-k i«‘>«"tains uiid tlic sca, and stretching 

iw a iiuu'itinio aiui uier- from tlic delta ol the (langes to the 
iwiMia iMioiiit). southernmost point of the peninsula, is 

so situatc<i and shut out from the rest of India, as natur¬ 


ally to feel the impulse of develo[)ing relations with 
countries across the Bay. In this long sea-board the 
most faiTiou.s maritime kingdom Avas Kalingn, AA'hich is 
said to have been found(‘d “ at least eight centuries 
before Christ,” and Avliich extended from the mouth 


of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krislina. “It form¬ 
ed one of the live outlying kingdoms of ancient India, 
Avith its ca])ital about half Avay down the coast, and 
still .surviving in the present city of Kalingapatam.”* 
The land Avas ruled for many centuries by Princes of the 
Buddhist persuasion, a religion founded on a catholic ba¬ 


sis, AA'hich “formed the mightiest protest against the caste- 
debasement of man,” Av liich inculcated no prejudice against 
the and cherished no antipathy against foreign 

nations. Their rock-iuseri])tions, left behind in Orissa, 
“speak,” says Mr,Hunter, “of navigation and ship commerce^ 
as.forming part of the education of the Princes of Ka- 
lluga ” The Ghilka Lake, then a deep basin, made an 
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exoelletit harbour for anchorage. It was ‘‘ crowded with, 
ships from distant countries.”* Stripped of the myth, the 
great sea-king Bully of the Ribnayans, appears to have 
been no other tlian a monarch of* the sea-coast kingdom 
of Kalinga. Hi.s great maritime jxiwer is fully significant 
of Ills empire over the sea. * 

The early K lings must have been mere coasters, who 
could, in the bi^giiining, scarcely venture to soil out of 
sight of land. In this stage, they mu.st have made pas¬ 
sages cither towar<ls the north or south, along the 
coast. The first region out of the continent, to which 
such voyages could liavt* led them, was Ceylon. That 
rich island oflered a variety of products to stimulate 
coimnorcial undertakings. Tlie intercourse was for the mu¬ 
tual welfare of both the countries, and it was steadily pur¬ 
sued by them with c(|ual reciprocity. This traific with 
Ceylon w'as the earliest development of the Eastcni trade. 
In time, as the Klings became accustomed to the sea, 
they made bolder voyages. From coasting, they t(X)k to 
crossing the upper part of the Bay, and, before long, 
its broiidest jiortion. Proofs of this exploitation are de- 
riverl fr<mi various sources. Tlie Ihuldhagat^ or the 
saert^d scri))tures of the Burmese in particular, affords a 
muie of information on the subject. From the evidence 
interspersed in that lamk, it is clearly gathered that a 
steady commercial intercourse cultivated with Burmah by 
the Uuddliist men^hants of Kalinga, led, in the first ins¬ 
tance, to missionary undertakings for the propagation of 
their religion, an<l next to the assumption of political 
supremacy in the Iand.f One of the rtdigious missions 
directed by Asoka, the p*eat Buddliist monarch of India, 
was to Svhama-bhumi^ or the land of gold, under whidi 
denomination Burma was anciently known, and which 
made it to be styled the Golden Chersonese in Roman 
geography. Tlie most famous Hindoo settlement of yore 
in that countrj^ was Thare-Khetra^ near Prome, the remains 


• HkrtoTy of Poorec liy Baboo Bmjokiiiore GhoHO. 
f “Hfifltory of the Banna Haee,’* Irf Col. Sir Artlmr Pharni.*Asiiitie 
JoarnaL Ha 1., 1S64 ma No. II., 1868. ^ 
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of which still exist.* From the similarity of its name, one 
cannot fail to be reminded of Sri-khetra, the ahtwle of Ja- 
ganiiath, at Pooree. They must have been two sister cities 
of Piuddliist paternity, which stood face to face "with each 
other, on the two opposite side^ of the Bay, maintaining 
intimate mutual relations and corres}K)ndcnce. Right oppo¬ 
site to their shores, colonists from ancient Taliiigana had 
founded a kingdoni in ancient Martaban, the capital of 
which was Thatun. This was before the. death of Buddha, 
in 545 It was emigrants from Thatun that founded 
Pegu, in 578 A.D.t There was intercourse also withMalaca. 
Marsden has traced many words in the Malay language to 
an Indian, or Sanskrit (»rigin. In ^lalay literature, there is 
an intermixture of much that is unmistakablv Hindoo. To 
this day, there are A7n?//.v, or descendants of settlers from 
ancient Kalinga, at Singapore*. “ 'fhe Klings are the low¬ 
est class of Indians, ard their name is derived from Kalinga, 
an island Tiear the coast of Imlia, from whence they are 
said t(» have come. Indian.s, Jioevovcr, of a higher grade, 
Madrasecs, Tamils, &.,are also called Klings at Singa].x>re.’^J 
With reference to this ancient trade, Sir Walter Elliot 
observes;—** There is no doubt, the intercourse between 
the east coast of India, and the •whole of the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal and the Straits of Maloca, 
was iar greater in former times than at present. It 
had attained its height at the time the BiiddUists were 
in the ascendant, that is during the first five or six cen¬ 
turies of our era. I'ho first great Buddhist persecutioii 
both checked it and also drove great numbers of the 
victims to the op])<’>site coast. The Tamil and Telugu 
local histories and tnulitions are full of such narratives. 
When the Chalukya prince, brother of the kiitg of Kalyan, 
was foimding a new Kingdom at Rajamundry, •which 
involved the rooting out and dispersion of the pre- 


• Phayre, A. F. J. 18fi4 and 1868. 

t One of royal titlia of the Burmese King is <*snnfk;Ki^m}ed mcfnarcfa.** 
He porfurnw the* Ahhi»t.k of the Hindoo Kajalis. The nobility wear golden 
chains in imitation of the ca»>tc->thi'ead of the Brahmans. From these and matir 


Other obRenrimrcs of Hindno customs, wc may fairly conclude the np^-ifKtdlindoe 
empire lo havo spmnU in Btumiiv. • 
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existing rulers, nothing is more probable than that* some 
of the fiigitives should have tbuiid their way to Pcpii. 
One Tamil MS. refers to a party of Jhiddhist exiles, 
headed bv a kiitg of Mandu, flying in their ship from 
thq coast.^'* 

The most conspicuous fact in the maritime and 
, , coiiiuiercud liistory of India, is the 

llmdtx) colonization of Java. In the 
75th year of the ('hristian era, tJicre started u large 
Hindoo ex[K;dition from Kalinga. Insteiul of plying i^dth- 
in the usiiul limits of the l»ay the vessels boldly sailed 
into the open Indian (leean, and arrived at the is¬ 
land of Java. Th(?r(^ the advtaiturous navigators 
planted a colony, built towns and cities, ajul deve¬ 
loped a trade with the mother country, whieli existed 
for several centuries. To this day the. saered language, 
^distinguished from the Malay vernaeiilar, is a dialect of 
Sanskrit. “ The island of llalli, close to the east of 
Java, is still inhabited by Mimlus ; who have Malay or 
Tartar features, but prrrfe.ss to be of tlu? four Hindoo 
classes.” The little island seems to have been named 
after the great inaritiine monarch of the Hindoo ICpie. 
The traveller, in the nineti'cnth century, meets there wdth 
vestiges of the Hindoo language, of Hindoo mythology, 
of Hindoo superstitions, and of* Hindoo literature, which 
afford the most conelusive evidence t)f its having been a 
Hindoo colony. Here, then, was India a colonial jKiwer 
prior to all other nations. Here lA she found to have 
established a colony in the far Indian Ocean, which 
ought to be reckoned as the first and earliest germ of 
that vast colonial system of modern tiuys, in wliich she 
herself is now a member. To conclude the account of 
the maritime and coiuinercial transactions of ancient 
Kalinga in the words of Mr. Hunter :—**WJien, therefore,. 
we hear of its monarch, eighteen liun<lred years agr>, 
being educated in maritime tra^le ; wdien we find that 
it had transacthms with flaya and the islands of the 


• Sir A. JP. Phayre.- ‘On iht* o( Asiatic Society’s 
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Indiari Archipelago in pre-historic times; ivlien the 
Chinese traveller of the seventh century speaks of the 
Chilka as ‘a great lake,’ tlie hurhoiir for ships from 
distant countries; and when we find the factories on 
the coast of Orissa a favourite restjrt of the early 
iMiropeau traders with liengal, the chain of evideitce 
is complete.” 

The next people engaged in the Eastern trade were 

Tb« aticicnt Mndrn- aucieiit Dravidiaus and Carnat(!se, 

Mjwiiwa muritiriic utui on tlic (’oroniaudcl,—tliu neighlamrs 
mcmmiuc lo. Th<! foripliis bears 

testimony to their commercial transactions. The au¬ 
thor of that work speaks «»(* “■l.li:* p(*.url-fishery near 
(’eylon—of Mesotia^ or Masiilipatam *‘as an e.xtensive 
district distinguished f»r tlie mnmifacturo of very 
fine cl(»thes.” It was with refciTiice to the active 
sea-horne traffic of the ancic'nt I'oromandeh'se, that the 
same author speaks of “ large vessels navigating the Hay 
of Bengal to the fianges and (’hrvso.” 'J’hey were “the 
ships of the country, which varied in form and burden, 
and were distinguished hy ditierent names.’"* 'fhe Ooro- 
mandelese not only trmled to Malaea, but as far as China. 
There is a place, in the vicinity of Madras, wluch still 
bears the nann^ of Chinapatuni, and testifies to the inter¬ 
course aucieiitly held with the Chinese. The old city 
of MaliabalUptwr, in and about t lie same neigliViourhooil, 
apj)ears to have been an emporium of that day. It 
sigiiifie.s the town of the great Bulli, and is not without 
some connection or other either with the sca-])rince of 
that name, or the island of Ihdli. 

Tliere was, besides, another people, who also utilized 

Tiip. onciiMit Btnipuiu! the Hay, and horeashare in itsoceaii- 

M a mwitime ami a traffic. It would surprise the verv 
mercantile peunle. a » . , , . 

* Hengahs themselves to learn that they 

were that |)eople. Known as the Bengalis are to be a 
tmiid non-military race, and filled with a dread of, and 
religious prejudice against, the sea, it is scarcely lielievable 
that they we|;-e once a nation, the very opjwsite of what 


*■ fiobcrtetm'a UiiSoij yf ludia. 
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tJiey now appear. IJiit history liears ample ^ witoeas to 
the truth of such a feet. The ancient Buddnistical Bengali 
was a very different l>einj? froni the present Brahniani^ 
Bengali. The Buddhistical Benffali waa conspicuous 
lipth ft)P military and maritime cnten>rise. He march¬ 
ed armies to beyond the Jiidns, ami ruled for a time 
as the Suzerain of India. He braved the ocean in 
armed galleys, and carried home . ibreigii itineraries 
in lu« sliips. This is no forged statement, or newly 
manufactured account. Foreign unimpeachable and con- 
tem{K>raneous testimony places the fsict beyond the shadow 
ofk\ doubt. It is spoken of in the (Miigalese records, and 
by Chinese travellers. Local customs luul national legepds 
also jMunt t<» the same thing. .The ceremony of launching 
ShooodiKiho, is plaiidy commemorative of* the voyages 
undertaken by our ancestr>rs, sonic fifteen hundred, or a 
thousand years ago. The aniiiiul pilgrimage still made 
to (rangsi-Ssigar, carries a similar signilicancc. The 
adventures of Dhuiiapati and Srimanta, redated in tlie 
Chandi ami Kaoi Kankan^ aiul of Cliiiiul Sat»dj»gjir and 
Lilu Sen, jmssess a nucleus of truth which is surrounded 
with a mass of fables. They were tdl Uiiimins of Beer- 
bluKim—a class of Hindus reinarkabhj in all ages among 
their nation for cuininercial enterprise and o]»uIcnce. 
In the same manner that Shakcspeurc^s Antonio had “ an 
argosy iKmiid for 'rripdi, another for the lndi(‘s, a third 
tor Mexico, and a fourth for Kngland,” did the Indian 
Srimanta jxissess merchantmen thiding to the Coro¬ 
mandel, to Ceylon, to Multica, dava, and China. The 
Biiddhistical Bengali was a much more useful man t4> 
himself and to his country, than a tiiodern Kiigiish sjshak¬ 
ing Bengali. 1 would prefer to be a Buddhistif^l 
Bengali with his nautical courage and ae.tive foreign 
trade, than a starving quiet Young Bengal given up 
to drciuns and prattling. 

The great trading centres of Bengal, in those days 
were more than one. The. first, in |H»int of situation, 
was Cutwa—the KaUuhnpn f»f Ptolemj'. As named by 
the Homan geographer, it must have he*cn an islaiui. 

. Bengal then presented different features from those in 
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tlir |>n‘,-( nt. <l;iy. Tlic si-a-boanl was inucli nioro iiilaiui. 
it has i>c(>ii gradually pushed out uiuler fluvial elian^cs, 
and the pp<M*«*ss <if 1aiid>iiiakin^ from the river-silt, 
('iitwa was the first point of deharkatioii—^thc starting- 
[»la<’e for oiitwanl vojajres. It was the outlet from the 
most civilized province of ancient P»cnjLfal—l>eerl)h«H)in. 
The next <aitrcpotof tratle was lower <h)wii at Sfift/fum, 
Ixtiow'U in tlu- tinu* of the Chinese Pilifrinis’visit under 
tlie name of Ti'horiirtiftonra. 'riie (ianj»:es then flowed 
l»v the place, and .Ssitir/mn was the jiTeat (lanjrt'tie 
hari>onr of western lleni;al. The harhoiir of Kastcu'n 
Heno-al was Sonar^iVion-- the estuary of the Ilrnh- 
mapiitra havin;** also lu'tTi hie'lier in that ajire. 
Tlie wliole ren'icui lM*lween the tw'o ri\ers was called 
fttft/tfrs liCifiti l»y the liornans. If was l'r('(|Uented hy 
their ships for those line or e»>tfoii fahries, which 

feteln‘d a liiiih price in the markets of Rome. Sat<^ion 
is dcserilaMMiy Plolemv to lia\eheen‘*a r(»val city, of 
iiuiiuMisi* size, in which resided the kiiiifs of the 
eountry.*’ 'fhex still preieinl to show the lltindnf tree, 
t<» whu'li Sreerniinto fastened his boats. That famous 
llene'ali m(‘rehant appears to have hroueht his ^<kh1s in 
the eountrv-erafr of the day, and then trans-shipped 
llu'iu in sea-^roinj; vessels. Sale'sa*** remained the royal 
porto1 lieni^al till iln‘ s(‘venteenth eeiitnry, when the 
tliversiim of the course of the (laiijres iirst leil to iU 
decay. Tin* rich MuHick and S«*al families of Calcutta 
may i>e looked upon as t he dese(*n<lants of some its an- 
cieiif nu’rehanis. 

l»ut the jiiosi im{)ortnnt empovium of ancient Heniral 
Tlu- ftii.-Kiu sf.-i-ji-ui was Tonn'tdif^tii^ in Saii.skrit Ttiutol^tta. 
t'i TamUik. If jnri* 4 .at Ihiddhist harlHHir of 

the InMijLSal sea-lH»ard. 'fhe place is of so j^reat an anti- 
i|uity as to have i*.\istod prior ro the times of Asoka, 
where the missuajs <lespatched by that monarch ttmehed 
on their way to Ceylon. . The Periplus speaks of “a 
jrroat commercial city, near the mouth of the Ganges, 
the trade <»f which consisted cluefly in ch^ths of the ► 
tuost delicatt‘ texture and extreme beauty." From thisde-. 
scripiiou, it is sup[H»setl to ha\c Won iNuiarjraou, or aiiaent 
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I.X’Kvn ; l»ui laktii^ tin* sitiiui.ioti ink» oon!<i<lcrutit>n, it'more 
refers to Tsiinrnlipta. Tlie fl>Ilt>wiiig nci^oimt 
of tliat st}ji-|Kirt is fnnn Mr. Huiitt'r’s “Orissa ** :—“T«m- 
Ink fii^iires as a kin<T<|oin of jrreat smti(|uity in the saered 
writiiiirs of tin* Jlindiis. urnl has been identifiiHl with the 
wars of the epic poems. It is rof(*rred b) in the I’enjjftil 
recension of the Mahahharata, as liatmu'oti* which local 
name still survives at Tainluk. Ihit the Sanskrit antial- 
ists laid an tinct»iujnerahle aversion to facts, and no 
practical knowlcdire can he elicited fnmi them about 
Tainlnk, exci'pl that it existed. It is as n Ihiddhist jv»rt 
that Tainluk enuT<*es upon history. The ('hiiicsi* l*il- 
*i;rini who visited India in .‘ll)lb4 I I A. D, found if a 
maritime settlenieiit i»fthe ISuddhists, where lie remained 
for two v(‘ars transeribin«* the saeretl liooks, and wlieiice 
he look shipping! to Ceylon. Twt> Inuidred and fifty 
years later, a yet more celebrated pilgrim fnnn China, 
sfMiaks of Tainluk us .still an im]M>rtant Ihiddhist. iiarbonr, 
with ten Ihiddhi.st mona.steries, a tlioiisatid monks, and 
a pillar hy Kinj; Asoka. two limidn'd fe.cl hi;;h. 'flic 
adjiMK'nl eonntry lay I<*w, hut its exin’ine fertility ina»lc 
up for its damp, marshy charaefi r. Tainluk it-,s<‘lf, ‘situ* 
ated on a bay, could be approached both by land ami 
water, and eontained stor(*.s of rare and pnjcioiis mcr- 
ehandi.se, aiwi a wealthy |H>|mlatit>ii. Sane of ilicm 
ftdlow th(i true hiith ; others tin* false. Besides the Bud* 
dhisi monasteries, there are also, fifty temples of the 
heretiea! Hindu (in<1s.’ Ib‘re the piljL^rim learnt about 
Ceylon, and the perils of tlie southern voya;Ln*. J’he 
Asoka pillar alliid(‘d to by Jiiin atte.sfs its existence in llnr 
third century B. Kven at this day. the ancient Bud¬ 
dhist |.M>rt bears traces of its f>ri<(iu. hi I7HI mi Kn;x(ish 
otticiai re|H»rte<l n local tradition to (lovernment, "that 
Tiuiiluk was originally a Buddhist town, and a large 
eiiiis>riu!ii of eastern trade, and had many tine iiiori- 
steriiis.' * * Kveti after the final trininph of Himhilsm 
over the nncieiif Btiddhi.stic faith, Tarnhik eoutJmied au 
entrepot for inarilime tfade. 'I'lie .Hea-goipg ciistes as- 
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scrti'<l tluj'n* supremacy, atul <»u the extinction of the 
l\‘ac«M*k dynasty placed a line of Fisher-Khifjs on the 
throne. * ^ * Most of the Tanihik le^^eiids, however, refer 
to making nuiiiey ; and appropriately enou^rh in a (Mnniner- 
eial maritime city, water has g’enerally something to do 
M’ith the jwoeess. A great merchant, by name the liOrd of 
W(^altli, sailing in his ships to Tainluk, ftaind a well or lake 
that turned every tiling into gold. JIc accordingly 
Iniught uj) all the brass vessels in the market, transmuted 
them into the precious metal, sailed to I’ey Ion, where he 
sold them to the natives, and n*tiirning, built the great 
Tamltik temple which is generally ascribed to the first 
of the Fisher-Kings. Another sea-going mereliant found 
the Fhilosopher’s Stone, jjrobahly foreign commeree; and 
Ids wealth atfraefed the envy of the king, who insisted 
mKiii its being made over to bim. Tin* upshot of the 
story is, that the diligent tra<ler could not transfer 
the suiiree of his rich(‘s to the slothful iiionareU; the 
sliip-ownc'r was drowiusl, and the King found himself 
no richer than before. Indigo, mulberry and silk, the 
eostly prodiK’ts of Bengal and Orissa, form the tradi¬ 
tional arlieles of ex[M)rt from ancient Tamluk ; and 
althoiigli ihii sea has long since lei^ it, the town con¬ 
tinued until ISbP the great maritime outlet from Orissa. 
Jn B. C. the i’hinese traveller found the city 
Avashed by the ocean ; the earliest Hindu tradition places 
the sea eight miles off, and it is now fully sixty miles 
distant. Tin* pn)cess of land-making at the mouth of 
tin*. Oanges has gone slowly hut steadily on, gradually 
jiiisliing out silt-banks and sait<ly ridges, Avhich by 
degree's have settled into solid land, and left Tamluk an 
inland village on the Kupiuiravan river. The {leasants, 
in iligging Avells or tanks, c<mie u|Mm sca-shells at a 
depth of ten twenty feet; and an almost forgotten 
name i>f the town, the Mine of (Jems,* alone oommemo* 
rates its former wealth. The constant changes of the 
river, and its all-oovering alluvion, have buried the 
anci(‘nt city. Evori iUs principal temple is now jmrtly 
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\milerground, and the remains of old inaBonrVf wells, 
and houses may be found at a depth of ei^Titeeu to 
twenty one feet l>elow the surface/’ It was from ancient 
Tamralipta that Fa Hian, w'ho had come overland 
by the n'ay of Tartary and ('abiil, returned home by 
sea. He sailed in a HindtK) vessel fi*om tliat port to 
Ceylon. It was then a fifreat Huddhist island, where he 
witnessed the consecration of a monastery by its Bud¬ 
dhist Rajah. From Ceylon the pilgrim pnicetKicd on 
biiard of anf>ther Hindoo vessel to Java, w'hich ho 
found entirely peopled by Hindus. From Java he 
reached (Jiina. It is expressly stated by him that in 
going from place to place in different vessels, he mode his 
voyage invariablj* ‘‘ in shii)s maimed by crews profess¬ 
ing the Brahmanical rpligion.” 

“ The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times 
subsequent to the Periplus,” says FLphinstone, speak 
of an extensive cfunmercc with India.” One of these 
voyagers was Cosmas Indicopleiistes. He was an Egyp¬ 
tian mercliant, w’ho; un«U*r the JCmperor Justinian, visited 
India in the sixth century. He s|)eaks of Male or 
Malabar as the chief seal of the pepper-trade, and 
describes Ceylon, under the name of Serendip, ns the 
place where “were imjiorted the silk of Simte —Roman 
China, and the precious spices of the eastern countries, 
and which were conveyed thence to all parts of India,’’ 
The navigation of the Romans did not extend to China. 
The utmost Vxnmdary to which they sailed was 6Vift(f/«m, 
on the gulf of modem Siam, beyond which Ptolemy 
declares “the earth unknown.” According to Cosmas, 
the great number of foreigners w'hom he foSnd settled 
in most of the noted cities of hidia, w'ore not acx:ustomcd 
to visit the etuitern regions of Asia, but that they rested 
satisfied to receive their goods second hand imm the 
Indians. ' 

The ex{x>rts and imports constituting the eastern 

- TtanirtiirertawEMU ™ >" andent times, sre not 

'em trade of Ancient known tike thosc which Constituted 

^"‘***' her Western trade, dimilar to the 

d?eripld^ no account exists enumeruting the commodities 
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which were tlic ohjccts of tlu; tnulc of the jmciciit 
(’oronmiulcIcKii, siini Tlic loft can onlv 

ho (illcil uj> by ct,>njcct!iros uinl [>ro])uhiIitic.s. In the first 
place, tlu; ])rincipal urticl(‘H excliaiij^cd witli Ceylon Kceni 
1^) have lujcTi iriiicli tlie Kanie as now. 'J'lie rich and varied 
piNsInoe of the continent was iKiriie thither hv the Ileufj^alis 
and Kliiif^s, and from the islaml were hroniylit chiefly 
cinnamon and ebony, the two products jicculiar to its soil, 
and alst) the spicery imported thither from the Archi- 
p(!la^<». The |K*arl-fishery of (Vwhm was formerly very 
prolitie, and made her trade attraetive mon* than any 
i.lniij^ else. The islanti then produced also “'old, silver, 
and lead, and many j‘reeions stones, sneh as ruby, sap¬ 
phire, eat’s-eye, turijiioise. and amethyst. The areca- 
nut, coeoa-iint, and cnir-mpt* w<ire pi\tlmhly also im¬ 
ported, but no dry eocoa-mit sln*Ils, as tobaeco was not 
linown in India till the Iflth eeiitiiry. Coffee was not 
^ruwn in ancient Ceylon. Ihirina was fretjiiented fiir 
her j^old ami other precious metals, an<I must have eon- 
siimed the maniifaetiires of India in exehamxe for them. 
She is not a manufaettirin^ eoimtry to this day. The 
trade with the islamls of the .-\rehi]»ela^o ]u*incipally 
consisted in the variety of their spie<'s. No su^jfar or 
indi ^‘0 was produced iu Java, till they were introdiieed 
by the Duteh in reeeiit times; and sueh comiiuslities, 
with others, must have fornie<l the exjKwts to that island 
when it was a lliiuloo sc*ttleinent. AVith f^hina, the 
trade aneiently earrie<l on by India, must have consisted 
prineipatly of silk, fidanasrne, ijiiieksilver, Ixu’ax. alum, 
camphor, and ilrui^s. Poreelain, or the rasa uun rhiha 
of tile Homans, must have been broiij^bt in small cpnuiti- 
ties tor foreiirn countries, but not fi>r Jndia. The Indians 
<lo not upj»i*jur to have had ever any ‘jreat taste for that 
mamifaeture^ or their t»wn iK»ttery would not have lacked 
so much improvement. The taste fl>r China pw in India 
nndi;r the Mogul Emperors, but it was so rare even 
t hen, thijt to ]>unisU a man for Iweaking a China |x>rcelain, 
the Ein|H*ror ^liah dehaii «ent him t4> be sold in China.* 


* Tijo ijr.ic^ul ittjiivry of SittU u cextamly cxciudvd aviu uiy remark. 
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cuul Moiiufacbires of Imiia, 

No tc« waft imjxirteil iroiri that oountr}' *m Uwwc dtiySf 
nor any t»pnim was exporttnl thither. It is doubtful 
whether any cott^ui or saltjKftre went there. 

Besides those already dwelt ii|»on, lialia hud a tliinl 
trade, whieh was carried on witJi tlie 
Thi- Afri«*;ui tradt-sealnturd of oastcru Africa, frt»m almost 

o}i{>osite Nwotra <iowii to 

The date of this trade is not the less aiu'ient than the dates 
of the either two. The existence of this thinl trade 
is traced from hevond tJnMlavs of Ihivid and Solomon, 
whose ships hronji’ht "old from (tpliir, the ^eat einjMv 
riiiin of ICast(M*n Africa in that n"e. the Plaene- 
cians are sai<l to have sanc<l from the Bed Sea, round 
Africa, under Necho, King of Kgypt, (>00 h. c. As 
supposed by Mr. Klphinstone, the Western Indians were 
not less enterprising navigators and sailors than the 
liastern Indians. The Putehis and (iu^ratis have a 
nautical repntatw»n from Big-V(i<la antiquity. The Indian 
(^itcii ship is high built, with inasts ajid riggings, for 
braving the sea. In the early ages they must have crept 
along the slum* of Arabia to the moiitii of the Bed sea. 
But in time they must have gmwn bolder to quit the 
coast like their Eastern Viretliren, and sail across another 
])art of the ojien Indian Ocean to Africa. Unfortunately 
no account of this trade is met with till imslcrii times.* 
Proofs of its existence are first had from the Portuguese. 
Vasco de. (lama met with iminy “(iuzrati Hindoo mer¬ 
chants trading tx> the Mozambique.” Among the many 
visitors wlio waited u]k>u him at Melinda, wore “ several 
Biinniah merchants from (liizernt; Pythagorean pltilo- 
wiphers, who held it a crime to kill t»r cat any living 
thing.” It was a Himloo ]»ilot who guided him a<5rnss 
the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean. With rcfttroncc 
to tliis tratlc, it has been remarked by Sir Burtle Frere, 
in a sjjeech made on the occjision of liis oiubarking on the 
Expedition against the East African Slave Tratle, that 
“before wchad any thing to do directly with the (lovcrii- 


* Tlw of an’ fil*''*! *o throw liyUt tin; hi^^o^y uf 

iliis Uadc frain tlicir ancu’iit wcskin litvrr.oi v. 
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ment of India, or any colonieB in Africa, there was an 
immense trade, healthy and vij^>rou8, which had been 
on for tif^es between Eastern Africa and India. 
The early navif^itora said that they found there consider¬ 
able freed<jm, a certain amount of civilization, and a very 
large amount of trade with India/^ 

However meagre and fragmentary, the foregoing 
account sufficiently illustrates the 
The ancient iraiiaua civilization wluch ]>revailed in early 

Oii rnmutri of trade. t t t ^ • t • • .t 

India, and the c^imniercial [losition then 
occupied by her. Tlie evidence which 1 have jmt together, 
is eliminated and cleared from a considerable amount of 


mythical rubbish encumbering tlie history of the ancient 
Hindoo. He emerges in a character which is as much 
news to UM as hj foreignci*s, anti stands out in a strong 
contrast with tlie nuKlerii Hindoo. From the narrative 
before the roiulcr, the Hindoo of old appears to have 
been an adventurous trader, ami a great sea-explorer. 
He knew to build sea-going ships, in which he sailed 
with as great a sj>eed us tiny do in modern clippers. 
He could make choice of safe harlxMirs, and select sites 
t()r advantageous sea-ports. He ])ilotetl foreign vessels, 
and bore foreign ]>assc*ngers to their liomes. He was a 
colonizer, and held transmarine ])ossessions. He was a 
civilizer of barbarous nations. From his European predi¬ 
lections, Mr. Hunter may widl be dis|)osed to theorize on 
the \ avana, or Ionian, or (Jreek colonization of Java. Hut 
such spceulations atlect not the nautical n‘piite of the an¬ 
cient Indian, that is upheld bv the Wnlasand Maiiu. Long 
l>oforo the Greeks had a name or nationality, the Yedic 
IliiuKM) had acHpiired a knowletlge of the stars, wliich 
enabled him ti) trm*k the wean highway. Under the Jiud- 
dhists, the Hindoo maritime gtmius received the highest 
development |)os.sib1e under the circumstances of the times. 
Hiuidliist ships covereci the sea from Africa to China. 
Ihiddhist factories rose on every shore of the Induin 
()cean. The eoiumcrcac carried on within such wide 
liiiiits, eaiuiot justly Ixi regarded to have been inoonsider- 
5UMC. It is plainly stated*to have been “very exteDsivc'* 
in the IVriplus, as well as in all the siil^scqiicnt 
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counts. The mint now to be considered iSt bow far 
the natives of India tocdc an active sliare in the prose* 
cution of tliat commerce? To put in other words, how 
far were the Indians its carriers? This is an imoortant 
point to be settled, as the profits of carrying trade con¬ 
tribute largely to the enrichment of a nation. Much of 
the enormous wealth of Engiaiid is from her Iwing the 
carrier of the world’s commerce. This iKwition is very 
much coveted by America, and is the cause of rivalry 
between the two nations. The Yankee has little earth- 
hunger, having to himself almost a wliole continent. H(? 
strives only to snatch the monopoly of carrying tratlo 
from England, and is suiting for a complication to step 
into her shoes. In the opinion of El]>liinHtoiio, tlie trade 
of ancifHit India “api>ears to have been comlucted by the 
Greeks and Arabs." The grounds on which he founds 
such a sup|K)sition are, that “ our first clear acx?oiints of 
the seas west of India give no signs of trwie earrie<l on 
by Indians in that direction. Nearchus, who commanded 
Alexander’s fleet, in *12(1 11. 0., did not meet a single ship 
in coasting finoru the Indus to the Euphrates; and cxprcsHly 
says that fishing lK)ats were the only vesRels he saw, and 
those onlv in particular places, and in small pumhi'rs. So 
much, indeed, wore the Arabs the carriers of Indian trade, 
that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the western shortjs 
of Geylon, and were also found established on the coast 
of Malabar. The voyagers ami travellers in times snbse,- 
quent to the Periplus, speak of an extensive commerce 
with India, but afford no information rcs|K:‘ctiiig the 
part taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their si- 
leiice; for while they mention Arab and Chinese ships 
as frequenting the ports of India, they never allude to 
any voyage as having been made by a vessel of the latter 
countrj'. Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirate-s on the 
coast of Malabar, who cruised fiir the whole summer; but 
it appears, afterwards, that their practice was to lie at 
anchor, and consequently close to the sliore, only getttn|;^ 
under weigh on ilie approach of a prize.” a consi¬ 

deration of all these points, Mr. Elphitistone is inclined to 
think thilt the ancient foreign trade of India was not in 
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the haiitlH of the Indians. But to deny them Imvin^ been 
iwtive partici{)ators, is to deny altogether their maritime 
pursuits. Indeed, it is not easy to reconcile the Satari- 
traiiavams, the sailor-class, and the sea-faring habits of 
the ancient Indians with their total abstinence from 
active particitiation in trade. The two things are incon¬ 
gruous, and contradict one another. But there is theiwsitive 
evidence of the V’^edas and of Manu, to weigh against the 
negative evidence of Nearchus. Long before either 
Scylax or Nearcliiis niatle their voyages, the Hindoos 
ap|[)ear to have entered on tlu?ir ocean-career. They are 
expressly stated to have press(‘d earnestly on boardship 
for the sake of gain, and to have understoo<l bottomry, 
several centuries prior t«i the dates of those voyagers. 
It would l»e utterly strange, if, with such keen sense, 
they did not [»erceive the advantages of bring the <air- 
riers of trade. (Vnisidering the de(?p prejudices of the 
early Kg^ptians to sea-life, flu? Hindoos, in that age, 
could he the only other people who were ririlizcd enough 
for the purposes of navigation, and carrying on the earliest 
Indo-FIgyptian trade. C\)nteinp»)raneons with them the 
Plurnicians may have been a maritime people. But the 
navigators <»f 'iVre and Sidon signalized themselves on 
the Meditt?rr.mean, while the Hindoos kept the Asiatic 
seas to themselves. The one monojMdized the naviga¬ 
tion of the West—the other the navigation of the East. 
The tra<lo of Tyre with India was chieflv carried on 
overland through the valley of Meso|K)tanua, by means 
of those “ lleets of the land”—carav ans or kafilas, whose 
journeys and those of others, were the land joimietfs that 
are fiih)ken of by Mann. The Greeks did not distinguish 
themselves on the sea till the fall of Tyre, in the 4th 
eentiiry B. 0. The Uomans did not become exf)ert 
mariners, till the amquest of Egypt, in the first century, 
gave them the command of the Indian trade. The Arabs 
did not flourish till the rise of Islam. Thus it must 
have been the Indians, and no other people, who 
principally f^oiiducted the trade of Hieir country 
with the nations of the West, during the long interval 
from the Veiiic ages, to the beginning of the Chiistaan 
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era. During, too, the decline of the Romaiw in the 
rhird, ftmrth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and prior to tlie 
rise of the Arabs, who, but the Hind<K)s, con Id have 
been tlie carriers of trade V In the ajte of Nearchus, 

» .». ocean-traffic had probably not been <levelojK*<l in the 
.^ame degree, as it m'ws in the subsecjuent ages. The land- 
traffic must have been greiiter. There must have been a 
particular season favourable for tlic ocean-traffic. The 
Greek admiral must have sailed in an adverse season, 
and therefore did not fall in with any trn<ljng vessel. 
Because there were Arab settlers in ('eyloii, and on the 
Malabar coast, it is no decisive evidence of the Induins 
having had no ]>art in the carrying trade. Similarly there 
were Hiiuhw settlers in Arabia, wlio may as c<[ually be 
supjK)sod to have had the tratlc of that country in their 
hands. Under the ancients, there was no jeafousy, no 
exclusion, and no attempt at inonopoUzation, as under 
the modems. There were hereditary jirofcssions, but 
•lo niorioixdies like those of the prcjsc'iit day. The 
•')ccaii higlnvuy was open to all. It was traversed alike 
hy the Jtulians, the (Jreeks, the Koiimiis, the Arabs, and 
the Chinese, without any of them trying t<,» drive the 
o hers from the field, and scjcking to aj>i»n»prittte the 
commcrct* lictwc<;n them, and securing tlie inoitojady 
of cariying tru<le, similar tx> that which Knghuul 
has done in the nineteenth century. There w'us no 
^*af>al bull to adjudge discoveries ‘to any particular na¬ 
tion. There was no selfish trading spirit to levy differ- 
tntial or prohibitory duties upon cargt)es in foreign 
1 attorns. There was no intieiition to mmntain an unriv¬ 
alled supremacy on the sea. The trade of the ancients 
was witnout any protection—it was free in the fullest 
sense of the term. Theirs w'as true Free Trade, and 
not the pretended Free Trade of the present age. Jii 
contending for the Indians for a ^mrt in the carrying trade, 

I do not mean that they sailed up as far an the Tilxir, 
and lafided their goods at the Homan Ostia. Their 
career must be understood to have l>een confined to 
this sideQf the Red Sea, and the Persian gulfU-'to freqneu-: 
lAg the ports of ancient Berenice, Sabeo, and others. 
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[ii the absence of direct uiformation, whatever 
doui)ts may arise as to the jmrt taken by the Indiana in 
carrying the Western trade, there can be none as to their 
luiving been the sole curriers of the Eastern and the African 
trades, for many centuries. Long before iiippalns 
ventured upm the voyage from the mouth of the Ked 
Sea, directly across to llarygaxa and Miisiris, did Indian 
vessels cross the I5uy of ilengal to Ceylon, to Biirnm, 
to Malaca, and to Sumatra. Ko Greek or Roman ship 
visited those places. No Arab settlers were found 
there prior to the birth of Moliamed. The earth in these 
(piarters was unknown U> them. Foreigners who came in 
ipiest of spicery or silk, were, as we learn from Cosmos, 
content to buy them in the Indian markets. It was the 
Klings, the Coromandelese, the Cingalese, and the Bengalis, 
who alone traded in the Eastern seas, and were in .the 
undisputed {>osse.ssion of the rich commerce of that 
region. It was they who brought the ancient Nankeens, 
and the I'asu Mucriha, for the Jiomans, from China. It 
was in their hands that the valuable spicc-trode was 
a practical moiu.»ploy in the absence of every competition. 
The Indians of old were dominant on the Eastern seas 
without a single rival. The Burmese and Siamese have 
not appeared in the field to this day. The Chinese did 
not appear, most probably, till the ninth, or tenth century. 
Fa Hian, who travelled to India in the fifth century, 
came overland through Tartary and CabuL Two cen¬ 
turies later, Hywen Thsang travelled similarly to visit 
the origifuil shrines of Buddlia. Had Chinese ships then 
frequented India, those pilgrims would certainiy have 
preferred the quicker and more convenient passage of 
the sea. One of them is found to have resorted to that 
passage on his return home. Till the triumph of 
Brahmanism over Buddliisin, the Indians must to ac¬ 
knowledged to liave been masters on the East Indian 
Ocean, and to have been the sole carriers of the trades 
from the regions in tliat direction. * 

Similar to tlie Kliiijipand Bengalis, were the Outchees, 
and Gnzratees, and Malabarese, the sole carriers of the 
trade with Africa. In the - remotest antiquity, Tyri«D 
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and Jewish merchants visited the port of Ophir on its 
eastern sca^boord, and carried thence ^eat riches to 
kings David and Solomon. But &om the fall of Tyre, 
the field was left to the Indians without a single com¬ 
petitor, till the spread of Islamism. No Greek or Roman 
voyager sailed to that quarter. The auUiur of the Peri- 
plus gives no account of the ancient Aftiaon trade. 
Comas does not say a word about it. Thougft, in time, 
the Moors became fonnidable rivals, it is a striking fact 
to be noted, tliat an Indian pilot conducted Vasco de 
Gama, from the African coast to Calicut, across the wide 
Indian Ocean. 

The Buddhist era is the most glorious in the history 
of early India. Her maritime prestige 
chwjKM in the Hindoo and commercial exploitation stood 

highest in that era. The j>eriod was 
not more glorious, than prosperous, at the same time. 
Foreign commerce, which was in the hands of her own 
children, and which was spread cost and west from China 
to the Red sea, and far away down to the Mozambique, in 
the Indian Ocean, brought abundant wealth into her lap. 
This state of things continued for a period of more 
than a thousand years, till the final triumph of Brahman¬ 
ism revolutionised India in all her aspects. Under the 
regime of the Brahmans, new tenets were preached, new 
sentiments began to prevail, and new habits and feelings 
were engendered. Ancient traditions were suppress^, 
or altered in their meaning. Andent accounts were eitlier 
exmngec^ or distorted and mystified. Foreign travel 
and fi>reign intercourse were laid under an interdict. 
To cross the Indus was to quit the pale of Hinduism. 
^Die sea was condemned as an unhallowed element. In 
time, all enterprise died out of the land under these 
discouragements and religious terrors. Sea-voyagea 
fdl altogether into desuetude. Distant settleiiieata 
came to be forgotten, and were lost entirely to view. 
Ceylon ww regarded as the land of Kakhasas. Tlie 
bnny sea itself was thought to be here oomposed of 
nulk, aod there of curd or ghee* The bofd and: advefi- 
jbirous Indian of <dd degenerate,^ and became, an 
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utterly transformecl beiuj^r. He became perfectly bome-e 
loviufr. He preferred Bitting to walking, and sleeping 
to sitting. He thought the happiest man was he who 
never fiassed his threshold. Religious prejudices filled 
his mind with repugnance, and he lost all heart at the 
name of sea. He abandoned that element altogether, 
and from ^ enterprising and diligent trader in foreign 
countries, he subsided into a passive and contented 
vendor at home. 

This must explain the phenomenon of the change 
^ tHs charactcF of the later Hindoo 

llifto of tii6 AraliiBnB, i 

And dfccay of tUn cany- froifi his \ edic aim Huddliistic prede- 
ingiradcoitii«iudiai«. Slowly must the process of 

transformation have g<^ne on during a protracted period. 
The Hindu did not at t>nce give up the maritime habits of 
his forefathers, and retire from the sea. Up to tlie eighth 
century, the Chilka is sawl to have been fr(H|uented by 
ships. Marco Polo speaks of Indian ]»irates cruising 
along the coast for the whole summer, in the thirteenth 
century. The Indian government in Java subsisted till 
the end of the fourteenth century. Jt is diificult to 
ascertain the exact period when the Indians entirely 
ceased to be a sea-going and trading people. Politico 
and scKjinl csiuses, combined with outside competition, 
made them ■gradmill^'' discontinue visiting foreign {lorts 
and markets. There were no more the Tyrians, or 
(Ireeks, or Romans. They had all by turns enacted 
their parts, and disappeared from the arena. But the 
Aral)s, wIk> had hitherto played but a minor character, 
now mode the most cons[ucuotis figure on the stage. 
They gained military renown, at thesame time that they 
ac(|uired naval skill. Their supremacy on land kept 
pace with their supremacy on the ocean. Day by day 
as the field was left unoccujne<l by the Indians, did 
the Arabs step in and succeed ta their place. The 
conquest of Persia and Egypt placed the command 
of the routes and marts of the Indian trade 
entirely in , their hands. They shut out the Eu¬ 
ropeans from access into the Red Sea, and opened ^the 
emporium of Bassora, at the junction of the Euphrates 
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and Tigris, os the rival of Alexandria. The Arabtans 
made progress far l)eyoiid tlie boundaries of Roman 
navigation. They become acquainted with Sumatra, 
and the other islands of the Indiau Arcliipelago. By 
the ninth century, they advanced as far as Canton, in 
China. The well-known tales of tlie voyages of ^nbad, 
indicate the limits of the sea traversed by the Arab 
navigators of that period. They w^ere not content, like 
the Greek or Roman merchants, to buy second hand 
from the Indians. They began, for the first time, to 
import goods direct from the places of their growth. 
They brought spices from the Moluccas, and silk, por¬ 
celain, and tea from China. They overturned the 
Indian government at Java, and thus became masters 
in a field heretofVire solely occupied by the Indians. 
The Chinese also now began to take a share in the ocean- 
trade. It is stated by Ebii llattiita, an African traveller, of 
the 14th century, that “besides shi])s from Persia, Arabia, 
and other neighlKinring countries, some of the ]K)rts 
of Malabar were freijuented by large junks frtnn Chana.** 
The following account of the merchandize, belonging to 
one of the caravans travelling from Babylon to Palestine, 
and which was plundered by Rieluu'd Cour de Lion in 
1191, helps us to form an idea of the nature of the 
Indian trade as conducted by the Arabians. The articles 
spoken of are “a ^at quantity of gold and silver ^which 
must have been bullion, as money is also mentioned) 
robes of silk, purple dye, a variety of ornaments for the 
person, anus, and iveapons of various kinds; sewed coats 
of mail of the kind called gasingatiz, embroidered cushi¬ 
ons, sumptuous pavilions and tents; biscuit, wheat, 
barley and fiour; electuaries and other medicines ; 
basins, bottles, bags, or perliaps purses (“saccaria”^ silver 
pots and candle^sticks, pepper, cinnamon, and other 
choice spices of various kinds, sugar and wax, and a 
prodigious quantity of money.” * From this account we 
find the Arabians to have mven a greater variety and 
expansion to the Indian trade. Many articles are men- 


* Ur. Spiy't ^^'Modern IndiB.*' 
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tioned, in which no traffic existed under the Greeks and 
Komans. The trade in gunny bags is traced from tins 
period. They are identihed with the sacearm, a name stitl 
current in India, and of which the word 8(xck is but an 
abbreviation. In the time of the Arabians, all goods 
**of small bulk, such as cloves, nutmeg, mace, gems, 
^arls, &c., were conveyed from the Persian gulf, up the 
Tigris to Bassora, and thence to Bagdad, from which they 
were carried to some port on the Mediterranean. All 
more bulky goods, such as pep{)er, ginger, chmamon, 
&c., were conveyed by the ancient route to the Red sea, 
and thence across the Desert, and down the Nile, to 
Alexandria.’* f It was while tlje IndianHrade was in the 
hands of the Arabians, that Venice, Genoa, Florence, An¬ 
twerp, and other places, rose on the other side of the Red 
Sea, and became the most famous marts for Eastern com¬ 
modities in Europe. Though the Arabs had attained a 
decided superiority, there is the testimony of Marco 
Polo that “the commodities of the East were still 
brought to the Malabar coast by vessels of the country^ 
and conveyed thence, together with pepper and other 
products ])eculiar to tliat part of India, by ships 
which arrived from the Red sea/’J The account of that 
Venetian traveller is dated the 13th century. A hundred 
years later, Ebn Battuta bears similar evidence. Thus the 
Arabs may have become the first commercial people in 
Asia, but still they did not succeed in making themsel¬ 
ves so entirely masters of the sea, as to have become the 
sole and exclusive carriers of the sea-borne trade of the 
East. There were the Chinese who had a considerable 
share in it. The Indians, too, resented to themselves a 
portion. This, however, was not of very great conse¬ 
quence. It was pursued with little energy aim enteiprise. 
it was declining, but had not been wholly extinguished. 
The Bengalis appear to have been the first to quit the sea, 


f Robertecm's India. 


X The stuno. TCiero was a line Rtnnaa causeway from Bi^jdad to Acre on 
the UeditentuMiaa which th<^ arc going to utilize for the Buplirates Valley Ba& 
way, ^ 
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Mid get into a chronic aversion a^nst it. The Coro-^ 
niandelese and Cutchees kept to it for many a year after-^ 
wards, and they are found to this day not to hav^ 
abandoned it altogether. 

Such was the past of the commerce of Indiai/ 
—commerce justly, legitimately her own, and which 
may be designjited after her name with the most pei*- 
fect truth and cimsistency. ft was a commerce which 
is strongly contra-distinguished from the commerce of 
the preseiU. day, which is most absurdly called Indian 
when no Indian participates in its operations, or is 
permitted tt» share in it« profits. 1 consider that past 
to terminate proi>erly with the discovery of the 
j>ussage round the t'ape of Good Hoyie, wdiicli brought 
on the most radical changes in the course and 
condititm of the trade of onr country, and, therefore, 
here cmiclude its review, llotvcver imperfect the 
Himunary may he dceme<I, it is sufficient tt> ans¬ 
wer the object in view. 1 have elsewhere vindicated 
my countrymen to have been a iraveUmg nation. * 
Here J viiulicate tljeiii to have been a maritime and com¬ 
mercial nation. “It has recpiired the most laliorions 
research disentomb the fact^i I have quoted from the 
darkness in which they are buried ; but humility compels 
me to say that the syarch lias been so incomplete, that 
far gf!*eater discoveries may he in store for other and 
more skilled explorers.” The Europeans who have 
snatched away our trade, deny our nation to have ever 
been a trading people. I'he very Natives themselves 
labour under the most erroneous notions on that head. 
It is a deep-rooted conviction in their minds, that their 
forefathers never travelled into any foreign land, or 
traversed the sea that is m much denounced in the 
Sbasters. Their Sreemunto is regarded no more than 
a m}i;h, and their Shooadooah an idle mummery. Long; 
desuetude has effaced every recollection of the past. 
Tampered with by Brahmmical authors, the niaritime 
history of their nation has been reduced tc^ present an 
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absolute blank. Tlieir Maliabliarat, Ramayana, and Pura- 
nas, are profonndly silent on the subject, and at the most 
i'.ontuiri bare hints from which it is impossible to derive 
any clue. Even European historians, with the informa¬ 
tion now at their disposal, care not to disabuse the native 
public mind. In tlie latest compilation of Mr. Ijethbridj^e, 
there is luj account of our nation’s past commercial 
exploits, such as is cahailated to fill the minds of Indian 
school-boys with an yearnin<>’for a commercial career. Mr. 
Marshman’s Ilistorv of India is little better than a catch¬ 


penny work, which perpetual cs many errors of a compi¬ 
lation made thirty years ajj!,o. and is writtem in a sjnrit 
rather to repnsss tiian rail forth eiinoblinj^ aspirations in 
a subject race. Tohavoinade ^uch a work as produces 


false impressions to be rubbed out hereafter, and teaches 
us to a make a low estimate of our own nation, a text-book 


for dciyroe-scholars, is an act of ]>erfunctoriness which is 
hij^hly rcprch'cnsiblc. (lovcrnrncnt need not initiate us 
in the learning, which is to he unlearnt at a future day. 
Our SyndicaUfs shoidd make selections of such books, 
as would, train up and ])ri‘pare the Indian jrouths for 
fntvro usefulness to tlieinselvcs, atid to the nation. Thus, 


nnd.. t* laanv comhined 


circumstances, an oblivion has 


bec.i dvateil t‘iidine, to prod'ice the most unfavourable 
im]>i\'jsions «>ii the Native mind. I thought it my duty 
to vuiijrhteii mv countrymen, and revive their aftcieut 
rnemoi ir^ ami traditions. T<» look forward to the future, 


we hii ad.l ;irst look bark tt) the past. I wish the Veniacii- 
liir papers would give tlie utmost publicity to my humble 
sn umury by translating it in the native tongue. And t 
trust that Native compilers for the Vernacular Schools 
w.>;d<l lake the hint how h)prepare their hooks, and not 
servilely folhnv in the path of Euro]>ean authors, 
rrterly .tten as the mercantile exploits of our ances¬ 
tors have become, many of the facts adduced must 
appear quite startling to the present generation. They 
are (piite a novelty to inaiiy of ns, and were little expect¬ 
ed to ha ve e*'cr come to our knowledge by those Brahmins 
u 1 m> believed to have eflfectually suppressed thein,« They 
c«>iuc from a source beyond every anticipation and*. 4(9X1- 
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trol of the Braliitung. I wouhi be \cry »)uch miaimder- 
titoml, if, in viiMiientiiijr nn- nation as a maritime and 
commercial people. I Avere thought to im^aii to rate tlmm 
as high as the English of the present day. In their 
insular situation, maritime enterprise Ls a necessity with 
the English, ami maritime }H)Nvt*r the foundation of their 
]M>JiticaI greatness. India is gei*gi*a[)ln('ally nitended 
to be more a land than a naval power. This difterenee 
ill natural conditions must always account for the ditfer- 
cnce in the maritime greatm^ss of the two nations. 
Ihjt notwithstanding, the Indians have not been a con¬ 
temptible soa-going and trading people, and they might, 
under proper education and encouragement resnscitate 
again into the same sea-going and t?’a<ling people. This 
is all that 1 have attempted to show and establish. It 
has been my endeavour to point out Iioav they ]>loiigluHl 
the seas from the earliest dawn of history—how they 
traded within the limits of an ocean-A^'orld tliat extended 


from Egypt to China, an<l from the Mozambuiue to the 
Indian Archijielago—hovA^ tirst they duA’eloj)ed the great 
spice-trade of the AA^orld, and carried the valuable 
cargoes AAdiieb the Egyptians eirfjdoyed in preserving 
their nmmmies and the Itoiiiaiis in burning their dead— 


hoAV their commercial intercoursif luwl civilizeil the anci¬ 


ent Hiirmese and Malays—^liow they had hjunded colonies 
in Java and <.rarrie<f passengers totVnijia—hoAV they knew 
to build iiuieb better ships than those of the present day 
—how they freighted their oavu liottoms ami earned the 
jforeign commerce of their country' themselves—hoAv they 
Avere the sole carriers of the ocean-traffic during the 
decluie of the Romans and prior to the rise <»f Islam-— 
and how they enriched their country by their adA^enturous 
mercantile ojierations and exploits. All these 1 ha\'e 
endeavoured to show Airith a AncAv duly to impress the 
native mind with an idea of the prosperuttsiiess and glory> 
of ancient India—with an adequate sense of what we once 
possessed and what w’e have lost. It ,i» highly necessa^ 
to become alive to this our loss in its fulj[est extent; 
and tha> great object for which 1 have laboured to coni^ 
pile the mregohig account^ is to represent to my countp^j^ f 
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men, who are now so deadened against enterprise and 
«o liill of dread of the KdJUipdme^ the high position and 
J)r^^stige once enjoyed by oiir nation, and to rouse them 
to qualify themselves for the same position and prestige. 

The sketch lias a moral to be deduced from it-~a 
lesson to teach. They will do well to lay that lesson to 
heart, and try to give it a priictical effect. 


SOXNKT. 

( To It I.itilt/f—teSth cl t'olnmv of mtf PaentK.') 

AtTOpt lliis tributes tritliii^ tlio’ it. bp. 

From oiip who owns thv bc'snity’s sovorcign powpi', 
Kp(*j> it,—tor ill some lonely fiitiiro hour, 

It. will hriii:; huek thy yoiithfiil days to tlwa;, 

AVhen llojK' was young, and Lite was lair and fre<‘, 

And Fancy linger'd in gay Pleasure’s bower, 
Weaving bright coronals with many a Hower, 

Or wander’d nnconKiicd in ecstacy! 

We part.,—perehanw) on earth we ne’iT may meet,— 
And'tlu'retbre have I come to Beautv^s sliriuc 
Oiiec* more with offering and incense sweet.— 

—O when lung shadows mark our day’s decline, 
(Should this j>oor gill, these lines thy vision greet. 

Think kindly of the friend whose heart was thine f 


0. C. Durr. 



THE LASCAR IX ENGLAND. 

BOUGH NOTES FROM A SKtPFKK’s 1)1 ART. 


rpHERE are few Kkipj»er««, j)erlia|>B, wlio have ha<i a long^ 
visit, to Eiijrland with an Asiatic crew. Such hav- 
infj heeii my fortune, 1 pro]H)se describin'^ as briefly as 
jx>ssible soniethin^j: about my stay in licaidon with rferew 
of fifty-eiftbt men, all natives of Vhistcrn Ihsn^al. 

< )n our arrival in Loudon, the ni(‘n were housed in 
the Straii'^ers* Home, West India Dock Road, >vhere they 
were made as coinfortabhi as ^s^ssible, artificial h(*at bein^ 
sii|)j)lied to compensate for the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther, ns it was (fetober W’hen they were taken in. 

Shortly after their arrival, they were taken to see 
the ^reat shij) known as the “ Leviathan” or “ (Jreat 
Eastern,” and were j^reatly surj wised at the dimensions 
of that vessel. On a fine day, an o])[)ortunity was ^iven 
them to visit the Crystal f*ahu:c, and their womlcr was 
sfi j^reat when they got iiihide, that they C4)iild do nothing 
else but stare open-moutlie<l at all they saw. Indeed, it 
became tedious to get them along, so many remarkable 
objects they saw to arrest their atti'iitiun ; and I venture 
to say there weredew peo])le in England that enjoyed or 
laughed more heartily at Punch and dmly than these men 
did. Rut what snrpri.‘4ed them inofe than any thing .else 
they witnessed wa.s the Automatnni (Miess Player, when 
they had seen the grounds of the Pahice and otlier objects 
of interest, I took them into tlie rmwn in which this piece 
of wonderful mechanism is exhibited. Then, drawing 
their attention to the figure which reprc.sents an Arab 
most accurately tlrcsscd and smoking the traditional 
IJooka^ I commenced my Games at (Tiess. At the first 
movement of the figure, their ecpianimity seemed to 
vanish, and something like awe took jamsession of them. 
I sus|iended the play to enable the man in attendance 
to o}K?n the chest anrl back of the figure and shewed 
.them tMt it was worked solely by machinery. *Tliis 
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done, the ^anie was continued by me when they were 
fairly nonplussed at what they saw. I can play an ordi¬ 
nary jrjune Jit chess, but the Automatum moved its pieces 
not only Avith us much precision as myself but AA'ith 
far pmttti)’ .mrct'sft. The room was not suflieienlly lar^e 
to admit the Avhole of niv crew, so this necessitated 
my ])layiD»^ a second game ; and 1 need Inirdl}' sjiy 
that I derived fjir greater pleasure from mMiig tlie 
surprise depicted on their countenance than 1 did from 
the game itself, because I Avas sure of losing it, and 
only Avanted them tt) see this rejdly Avonderful piece of 
mechanism. 

The game played out, I b>ok them to a looking- 
glass,—one of. ]H*enliar construe!ion, in Avhieh Avhen 
any perstui looks he secs something else,—some DarAA’inian 
relation or other representative of iln^ gemis mammal. This 
AA'jis indeed hcyuinl their I'oiiecjition, Jind I must liaAC 
fallen consideniljly in their estimate from my inability 
to ex{>lain clearly AA'hy this Avas so. 

\Ve then visited tlu; next small eomjiartment in 

which Avas exhihiteil the ‘’(’itv of Ibiirusji,” a vessel 

• ^ ’ 

no larger tluin a dinj/i/, [tlic simdlc'st kind of Tndiun 
river craft, rather better than a savage’s canoe,] if so large., 
and Avhieh hsui erossed the Atlantic and completeil 
the voyage from Li\'erp(H»l to New A'ork and back 
again AV'ith onlv one imin and a dog for crew. 

“Allah! Ilismalhih ! ” exclaimed my companions, and 
they seemed unanimously h> be of opinion that the 
Kvil One must have guiiled the vessel, or she could not 
have braved the stormy billows of that tempestuous 
sea. 

Th^" were tjiken tvvo clays later on to the South Ken- 
siTAgton Museum, when* they ssiw all kintls of vessels that 
were ever built from the “rireat Harry” t4.>the “Northum*^ 
herlund” one of our latest Iron elads. 

Madame Tnssaud’s Wax-work Exhibition was the 
next place visiteil by them. I took them to see the 
JhxAin of Horrors in which are exlubited the murderers 
who have obtained a doubtful celebrity. They stayed 
80 long looking at these images, that 1 found th^%’ 
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fully believed a great deal of what they saw was reaL 

I may here mention that the mode of visiting these 
places , occasiontMl gr(.*at merriment, not Only to Ihe 
men but to the street Arab also. A couple of vans 
were hired atid in these ^'ans they were seated, a 
ciency of AkkI having been cooked before-haml and 
carefully stowed away. Wlieii all were in, the vans 
moved off with flags Hying and sinnc music playing. 
The drive was always sufficiently long to be enjoyable, 
without tiring the excursionists, and by a groat many, 

] am inclined to think, the ride ivas as much enjoyed 
as what ivas sren. at the journey’s end. 

All the authorities at the Strangers’ irome were ex¬ 
ceedingly kind to the men and always most ready to con¬ 
tribute in every way to theirc«//i/hrf and hap^iiness. It w'ould 
ap])ear, one thing alone was wanting to conijdete their feli¬ 
city. Asa rule the.se Asiatics object ton life of celibnevand 
much to inv astonishment, I found several women uwaitinjr 
iny return from town <ine day, and on my emjuiring 
their pleasure, I was tf)ld that many of the men ivialKul 
to marry and that the object of their visit ivas to know 
ivhether they could go out in iny vessel with them. This 
was of course out of the (piestion, for, however much 
I might feed disjK)sed to indulge my men, J could not 
carry the joke so far as to allow each of them to bring 
to India an Knglish wife. 1 poirited this out to the 
amorous Lotharios, and they most umvilliiiglv gave in. 
Still I could see other measures must be adopted, else 
1 should find myself at sea with not only fifty Lascars 
but fifty l.(asears‘ wives in the bargain. J considered it 
necessary, therefore, to arrange an interview with, these 
volunteer brides at the Strangers’ Home. I pointed out to 
them that tliey (rimld not go out in the ship ; ,I tried to 
dissuade them from taking such a rush step ; but they 
would not listen. Finding all my arguments ineffectual 
1 then told them that^ mi;st pn^bably all the men had 
four or five wives alrea<ly m India, and that they 
thought they would like the position of ^o. h or % as 
the case •might be, they could do as they wished. -I 
•vtould any how’^ give them a week to think over it and 
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siifli as were clis^iosod to run the risk could meet me 
that day week. 1 attended, the wouieii did not. And so 
my men all came away single, so far as English wives 
were concerned. But I by no means felt sure of tliis 
until I had been at sea on my Avay to ('alcutta» weeic, 
because 1 knew their proneuess to stow away in any 
vessel. 


i^ tlONE F Olt EVEItb 


Oil I ffonc lor ever ! m»ne for ev»‘r! 

Mv love—mv joy of eaiiv years! 

Bhe's gone to live where angi‘l« dwell,— 

She’s gone to bh.*ss th’ etheri’al Hjiheros! 

2 

Oh ! gone for ever I gone for ever ! 

The h»ve1iest sight that vision blest! 

I tlioiigJit sh(! ennie from 8})inl-Iand: 

To spirit-land she's gone to rest ! 

3 

Oh ! gone for ev(*r! gone fi>r ever ! 

The light that led mv soul to hliss I 
1 feared, ami found a gem so rich, 

T»»o much so for a world like this ! 

4 

Oh ! gone for ever I gone for over I “ 

Hlie who inspired mv earliest lay I 
On life’s tumultuous sea I float, 

Like a deserted caat-away ! 

5 

Though gone for ever! gone for ever! 

Tlie loved form still comes to me, 

In dreams at niglit, in Instxo dight, 

Breathing the soul of haniiouy I 
(i 

% 

Oh! gone tor ever! gone for ever! 

For to embrace her when I flv, 

Tlie visjpn dear melts into air, 

And wakes tlie dreamer with a sigh! 



NOTICES OE THE SMIUTIS, 

I. 

GENERAL RE.\URKS. 

>■> 

The Smritis as a class are theoretically inferior to 
the \'^eda8 only, in authority, in the relijrious system of 
the Hindus. They are generally written in the Sloka or 
AmishUhnp metre, thoiigli other metres are now and then 
. introduced and the greater part of several is written in 
plain pithy prose^ In the domain of Hindu Law the 
Sinritis have reigned supreme, especially in tlie older 
text4)ooks. The obsolete language of the Vedas^ and the 
modernness of the Pttrdnasy operated as dis(|iiaUficn- 
rions, and (|uotations from these two classes of works are 
the exception and not the rule. In later times the autho¬ 
rity of the Punhfaa became paramount. 

A\riou8 lists are given of the but none of 

them is exhaustive. We pro}K)se in our notices to follow 
the order laid down by Ydtpiavalki/a in the beginning of 
his Institutes, reserving however the Mami Smnti^ as the 
most imiwrtant, to be noticed last of all. 

The word Smriii means, derivatively, recollection* 
The term was once applied to the SrauUt,9x\a Qinhya Sutra a 
(aphorisms on Vedic sacrifices, and peculiar ceremonies in 
which the GArhapatya fire is required,) as well as to the 
J.)harma mtras^ which alone are now-a-days presented to 
our minds when the word is used. These latter are most 
probably ]>oetical redactions of diiferent Dharma Stvliraif^ 
only a few of which are available in these days. A 
detailed and scholarly exposition of these matters will be 
fo^d in the Introduction to West and Biilier’s Digest. 

Atri Samhita. 

Tlie KifiJds approached Atri the sacrifi^er, foremost 
of those learned in the Veda and conversant with Hie 
Jsaw. The}''approached him, reclining, and after s^uta- 

8 
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tion in cine form, c])C|itircd what was gcKwl for all. 'file an¬ 
swer to th(^ c^uestioii is the Atti Samhitd, which, we are told, 
is the purifier of all sin, the solver of all doubt, and 
•which sliould never be taught to Brahmans wdio are bora 
in a low family, or are of bad character or dull unders¬ 
tanding, llie duties of a pupil towards his preceptorfc 
naturally suggest themselves. Even for a single word >vhicli 
a precreptor imparts to a pupil, there is nothing in the 
world by giving which ho may discharge his indebted¬ 
ness, tie that respects not the preceptor who has in¬ 
structed him even in a single letter, that ungratefu] 
wretcb is liorn among Chanddla.% after s hundred birtln 
as a dog. 

A stiTcotyped edition of society is the ideal state ol 
jierfection in the view of our AV.'i/cf.v, and accordingly, 
after laying down the respective duties of the four classes, 
which are the same as those in we find it laid down 

rtiat the king who punishc'S those wdio have forsaken the 
duties of tlieir own class and taken up those of the 
others, is exalted in Heaven. Firm in his own dutie^ 
even the attains heavenly bliss; the duties of other 

classes sliould be avoided as the handsome wdfe of another 
person. The Sndni fimd of a Japa mid Uoina should be 
executed by the King, for such a ^.erson is surely the 
destroyer of the kingdom as much as water is of fire. 

'fhat the social system might be perpetuated, it was 
imperatively necessary that the Brahmans as a class 
should he learned and intelligent, and devoted to their reli¬ 
gious duties. So that they might inspire all around them 
with veneration and awe. The utmost severity is there¬ 
fore directed against the scum of the Bralimanical popula¬ 
tion. None of the emoluments and honors reserved for the 
oldest born of Nature is Ibr tbem. The village which sup¬ 
ports ignorant and incnciacious Brahmans is to be severely 
punished. Wfccre the ignorant enjo}* what legitimately 
appertains to the learned, drought and other fearful cala¬ 
mities are sure to visit the land. 

I’he so\yreign is not to trouble himself about his 
spiritual w’clfarc. * His priests do all that for him. Tlic 
righteous discharge of the duties of his station is mow 
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than RuiVicicnt to procnre him salvation. Piinitilimeut ot* 
the wicked, honoring the good, accumulation of treasure 
by just means, impartuility between applicants for justice 
and protection of subjects, these five are the only sacra¬ 
ments for kings. The religious merit and purity which 
kings acquire in this world by the protection of subjects, 
the best of Brahmans do not by a thousaml sacrifices. 

All the works on Adoption begin with the text of 
Atri:—‘By him who is without a son, sliouhl a substitute, 
be made, from any and every person, diligently, ft)r the 
performance of funeral ceremonies. .\s soon as a son is 
Iwrn, the father is freed from the anc(*stral debt; in that 
day he becomes pure, and is rescued foin bell. A large 
number of sons is to be desired that even one might go to 
(Jay6^ perfonn the Afacamedha or give away a blue bull. 

Religious persecutions seem not to ha ve been rare in 
Arti ’.9 time, for he directs the twi('e-borii man forcibly 
made to swerve from the path of religious duty by the king 
or other ont-castes, tt) perform again the c(?rcinony cd' 
regenerate birth ami undergo a penance of tlire<* kricchms. 
But how can this be reconciled with the textof Mnnii., which 
declares that all things done bv force? should be counted a« 
not done at all? *1110 undaunted Mhndmsist would no 
doubt step in and draw a distinction bet ween application 
of actual physical force and the i^se of mere threats. Tin? 
twice-l)oru man who partakes of foo<l^contaTniiiated by 
contact w'ith ardent spirits is also directed pcrft)riii 
again the regenerative ceremonies. 

The wife is to venerate her husband as a G<j<i on 
Earth. As the king's way to salvation is by good govern¬ 
ment, so the 'wiie’s salvation is in the faithful diseliurge 
of the domestic duties. The husband is to be her sole 
Deity, undisputed master of her mind and heart. For 
the Creator Himself no corner is to be reserved. Fasts 
and religious observances arc expressly |:i|rohibitcd her. 
She falls if she worships any other being, human or divine 
than her lord. The woman, we are told, who, when her 
husband is living, observes a fast, docs diminish the length 
of her hnsbatld's life, and %vill surely go to hell. If she is 
desimus of bathing in a holy place, let her drink the 
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water with which tlie husband’s feet has been washed, 
and she will attain the exalted position of Sankara or 
yi.shnk 


There is no authority higher than the Veda, none 
more venerable than the mother; in this world and the 
next there is no better friend than charity. But indiscri¬ 
minate charity is discouraged as much as }>o8sible. What¬ 
ever is given to an unworthy recipient is fruitless, and 
otmsigns the ancestors tt> the seventh degree, to the 
raging fires of hell. If ignorant Brahmans are invited 
to a shraddha or paja, the manes and gods go away dis- 
ay)j»ointed, refusing to yiartake of the oblations offered. 
As many moutlifuls, says Manu, as an ignorant Brahman 
swallows at a funeral meal, so many red hot iron balls is 
tl^(^ dead made to swallow. 


However fond they may have been of beef and ten¬ 
der veal in the Vedic period, the R'ishU are very kind to 
the bovine race in the Smriti period, ami ever since those 
animals have been the objects of Hindu adoration. He 


who has in his house, says Atri, not even a single cow 
f(>II(>\v(‘d by a calf, how can he be prosperous, how can his 
<larivness ho dispelled ? The house that resoundeth not to 
the rliythm of Vedic hymns, that is flot ornamented by 
cows, and tilled on nil sides with children, is but a 


burial-ground, a desert. The Society for the Prevention of 
i'rucUy to Animals, of which we ncdlt one of the most 
zealous ami active members is a native gentleman of this 
city, may well take a leaf out of the Atri Sainhiid. A 
]>lough drawn by eight oxen says the sage, is the one 
allowc<l by law, that by six oxen, is customary, four oxen 
to a jdough is cruel, and t'wo to a plough is murder. Two 
oxen should bo cmjilovcd on the plough for a quarter of the 
day, four till noon, ami eight till evening,—such is the Lawv 
The sage Panisara says the same thing in his Institutes. 

It would, he interesting to calculate how many of 
our present Brahmans would fall under the following 
categories laid down by Atri. (1) The Brahman seni- 
pulous in the perfonnance of the various prescribed rites 
and ceremon*ies is called J)eva, God. (2) Residing in 
the forest, living on i*oots, fruits and leaves, always iiitei^t 
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on offering oblations to anccBtors, he is called Muni, 
hermit. (3) He who studies incessantly the Veddnta, 
forsakes all connections, and reflects on the Sdnkhya and 
Yoga, is called Dirija, regenerate. ( 4 ) He, that foremost 
in Wtle, does ovcrpjwer armed hosts is called KuhatryoL, 
warrior. ( 5 ) Devoted to agriculture and the rearing of 
cows, dealing in commerce, the Brahman is called Vaisya, 
merchant. The seller of lac-dye and salt, safflower and 
milk, clarified butter, >vine and flesh is a Sudra, Thief 
and robber, informer and back-biter, always ^eedy of 
fish and flesh, the Brahman is called NuMaa, savage. 
Ignorant of the Brahma but proud of the Brahinanical 
tlircad,—that sin gets him the apcllation of Padiu, beast. 
He that robs men confidently seated near )x)nds, wells 
or pieces of water in gardens is called a Mlcccha. The 
Brahman that performs, no rites, is ignorant, contemner of 
Brahmans is a veritable ChandMla. 

The age of this Smriti can only be determined by 
internal evidence. It quotes Mann, Satalapa, SiMtapa, 
^dnk'hya, A^pastamha and Vyt'tsa, AVc intend after we have 
finished tlie notice of the whole set to arrange it in chron¬ 
ological order, on tliis basis. 


PiiAN Nath Pandit. 



ROSAMOND’S RB^VENGE. 


Shortly before his eonquest of Italy, Alboin the chief of tlie 
Lombards had defeated and kilhul with his own hands Cnn\uiandy 
the Kin;; of the Gipeda?, and married his daughter Rosamond by 
fortse. Tlje skull of Ciinimimd, which Alboin, according to the 
barbarous custom of the; tinu's, ui#d as his drinking cup, was 
always regarded by him us tlio noblest trophy of his victory. The 
death of Alboin of which an actconnt will Ikj found in Gibbon's 
l)(‘(‘.iiiie and Fall of the Uoiiiaii Einjiirc, chapter XLV., is the 
stdiject of the following lines. 

Loud and dc(!p the clarion soiunls, 

Warriors' heart in joy rebound.**, 

Alboin liolds his feast t<wiighl., 

Blushing maidon.s, men of might 
Join the jovial fca-st to-night. 

“ Pass the bowl round!” Alboin said, 

Love and wine are valor’s niece* 

Hundred armour’s noisy clang— 
ll(»ar.se applause in tliuudor rang. 

“Pass the bowl round!” the monarch cried, 

Hundred chiefs in joy replied, 
lioiind wont bowl, red wine was poured, 

Cliieltairis drank and laiiglu^l and mared ; 

Warriors sung their deeds of fame,— 

Lombard’s glory, Alboin’s name j 
Voices hoarse of savage glee 
In the gucst-liall sounded free ; 

Unconth sounds of fierce delight 
Startled the silent shades of night. 

“Pass the Imwl,” the monarch cried, 

“Love and wine are valor’s meed.” 
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Fierce ho lii#» trusty spear, 

{Sounds his buckler loud and clear. 

“Tills spear has tiucllod our fucmon’s pride 
“This buckler dan^^^rs dashed aside, 
*‘Cunimund''s blood this arm doiiled, 
**Tliis hand has won Cunimund's child ! 
“PIo I pass the wine!” he fiercely cried, 
“Love and wine are valuris mood, 

“ Blushinjur beauties wait on vou, 

“ Love and wine arc valor’s due,” 
Hundred armour’s noisy clang,— 

Hoarse applause in thunder rang. 

Hound wont bowl, red wine they poured, 
Cniieftains laughed and drank and roared. 

Hound w'cnt the wine cup, 
l>rank the warriors all, 

Hound W'ent the wine cup— 

Cunimiind’s noble skull. 

“ But let ii^ur Queen,” said Alboin, 

“ Grace this festive hall, 

“ Let li<!r taste this red wine 
“ Frufti her father’s skull, 

“ For without bright damsids * 

“ What wxTe song and wine ! 

Our Queen must be partaker 
“ Of this feast of mine. 

“ Amid the sons of valor 

“ Beauties brightest shin<% 

“ Our Queen must be partaker 
“ Of this feast of mine. 

“ Or if she comes not hither,— 

** IjCt her taste this wine, 

** Our Quet'n must be partaker • 

“Of thiBi feast of mine.” 
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Rosamond^s Revenge. 

'J'lirico \h sp<»ko the mandate, 

Thrice the hall is still, 

Tlirice the clan^ oi* armour 
Applauds the royal will. 

(.?riicl word I But Alboiu said,— 

IIis word law, it was obeyed. 

Where pensive llostiinond was sitting. 

They took the bowl—tlio cruel bidding. 
ISpeechless she hoard her lord’s command, 
Spcfichlcss she saw the fatal bowl, 
Si>ec(;hlesH she took it in her hand, 

fter murdered noble father’s skull. 

Pale as a s[>ectro wild she gazed, 

V'et moved not—trembled not witli f«‘;ir, 
llt‘r eyes like glowing cinders blazed, 

Yet closed not,—shed no dus(ar<1 tear. 
And on her brow, still knit with ire, 

A gloomy shade spoke vengeance dire, 
(’uiiimniid’s daughter—imblc dame,— 

The child of beauty and of ianu!,—^ 

Th’ unholy cup she would not taste. 

Yet knew her husband’s soul t»f fire 
{She stood,—l>ut ft»r her heaving bre ast,— 

A marble Fury,—Form of Ire! 

A moment passed,—was quenched her ire, 

Though clouds still hovereil round her br< 
Her eyes had lost their look of fire, 

But kept their animated glow*. 

And calm and bidd she only said, 

“ Mv husband’s will sliall be obeyed.” 

v f 

With glow’iug checks xuid burning lip 
l>id she the wine obedient sip. 

Yet she was calm,—and ehangcnl her ire 
To settled gloom and purjwse dire. 
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Down »Iie kiiolt Rial forvent pravotl,— 

She grassed above and firmly tsaid,— 

“ Mv lonff lost father's liolv aliade ! 

“ Forjrive tins liciiiona, iniptons dml, 

*• Tliis outrage oii thy noble Jaiiio. 

Tins dwd of thv own daughter’s shame! 

Thy death, the sUiiijrhter o(* thy hand, 

The tbrtM*ii<5 t>f thy dan^^hter’s hand, 

** This insult,—all I’eveii^ifed shall Im*., 

“And blood for blood shall bubble free!” 


Day followed nij^lit, tii^hi tVdlowed day. 
And weteks and months have passed away ; 
Fair llosamcmd, oreat Alhoiii’s queen, 

In sadness is no ionof;r seen. 

No longer in her lonesome hower 
Shu passes e’en one pensive )it>ur';> 

No longer in her lonesome hall 
Weeps she her noble father’s fall. 

So changed, indet*d,—so lighisoiiK.* Hc>emed, 
Such cdieurful calmness on her heatne<i! 
But those who marked her wtII wouhi sav 
That on her brow a shade there lay,— 

*T was not <if woe or pensiveness,— 

A fdiadc of silent tlmughtfubu^s. 

That in her eye a light tliere beamed,— 

’ *T was not what pleasure lov<^ to wear,— 
Nor^^^rrow’s glow, —it rather seemed 
The light of sifent thought and care. 
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But weeks and months have passed away^ 
Hid in her breast her purpose lay. 

But Alboin*s chiefs^ who served her will, 
Honor^ Alboiu as a god, 

Nor was there one among them all 

Could dare to shed great Alboiu*s blood. 
Nor rich reward.nor promise fair 
Could tempt a man the deed to dare. 

She woidd not touch the murd’rous steel, 

Ne Lombard chief the blow would deal ;— 
But woman’s wrath and vengeance dire 
Will find its w'ay through blood and fire. 

Of all the noble chiefs 

Who drew the Lombard sword 
•<5o noble as Peredeus 

Was none in decul an<l word. 

In the brunt of the battle. 

No spear could point so well. 

In tlu? ear of tlio maiden 
* Nc* vi>iec more sweetly fell. 

And be loved u maiden, 

Fair, fond and void of art,— * 

He was loved by the maiden 
Witli Jill her simple heart. 

And they w*uu1d meet in silence. 

As often they had met, 

Not a wonl would Iws whispered 
Witliin their dark retreat. 

The lovers silent met at lust, 

Their blissful time in darkness passed, 

And now ’t was time that they should [mrt. 
Peredeus! why that sudden start ? 

Why ^zesi on that burning face ? 

Host miss thy own maid’s milder grace ? 
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Say, whose those ^lovnn^ eyes of fire,— 

That look of wild indignant ire? 

Whose, too, that brow of haughty pride ? 
Cunimitud^s daughter,— Alboin’a bride ? 

** Yes, Alboin^s bride, Cunimimd's child, 

“ With foul embrace thou hast defiled. 

** Thou know’st my husband’s soul of fire, 

“ Expect his unforgiving ire, 

** An injured Lombard’s vengeance dire! 

“We die together in a brcatli,— 

“ We onlv live bv Alboin’s deatli! ” 

Peredeus knew her words were true, 

Peredeus soon his mastt^r slew; 

And Rosamond, great Alboin’s bride, 

Beheld him die and laughed in pride. 

She laughtHl,—she knelt,—she wildly prayed,— 
** My long lost father’s noble shade! 

Thy death, the slaughter of thy bafi<l, 

Tlie ft>rcing of thy daughU^r’s hand, 

“ That insult,— all reveiigtkl see, 

And blood for blood liatli bubbled free ! ” 


m 


Arcydab. 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


OR 

Tmk Fair Hiniu: Widow. 

CHAPTKU x/r. 

ThR IIPrtBANlm’ llNKAITHRiri. WollSHIP AND TIIK WlVErt' F'HrOIKAOE. 

“ From lier last, speech/' contimied Preo Nath, I 
am disposed to infer, Ooetor, that llhoohoneslioree was 
foolisli ciumjyh to helicvo that her prayers ini'^lit move 
Heaven to restore her hushaiid and child to her lonjpiijr 
anus. * She retireil, tluTC'fore, to her own room,—pro- 
laibly to imitate the ancient doti^oes in her devotion 
so that the (Ireut h'ather of Mercy nii^ht be induecd to 
W'ork a miracle in her favor. Tlie remembrance of her 
hiislNind may have also viviilly recalled to her mind 
his wihl jeaUmsy with respect to her verbal intercourse 
with young men. For that fiMdish husband could not, 
it appears, bear to see his faithful and ilevoted wife accept 
that adoration and love which her beauty and accom¬ 
plishments universally ins[»ired. As he was her oracle 
in all matters tem|K>ral or spiritinri, it might have 
suddenly occurred to her that she had committed a 
great crime by accepting the young men's, homage. At 
least my informant has suggested these to be the groumls 
of her iuexplicahle conduct. But whatever the cause 
might be, she reiiuiiuod in the room for two hours, and 
neitlier the (*alls of appetite nor her aunt’s tears nor 
even her grandfather’s entreaties could induce her to 
open the door. When she came out at last, she was as 
radiant with joy and smiles as ever. It was not difli- 
cult for her aunts at any time to extract any secret from 
her guileless heart, but the motives of her conduct 
in this particular instance were never revealed, 

“ In the' afternoon she sent back the bearers and 
Pulkec that had gone to bring her home. In the let^ 
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which accompanied tliem' ahe informed her mother that 
circumstances beyond her control had obliged her^ 
much against her wll, to pr<dong her stay for another 
month. She (lid not tell her what those circumstances 
were, for in her mind she was lud. yet quite satisfied a» 
tt) w hy her grandfather Avant<‘d to go to Briiidahim, and 
why fie suddenly changed liis resolution wdien she 
consented to stay. “ For . w'lio know^s, ” said she, 
wlietlier my cousins may not be right after all. ” She 
had, it is true, great respect for the opinions of her 
aunts, but the contrary opinion was held by so over- 
w’helming a majority that she could not arrive at u 
satisfactory conclusion on the ]K)int. Besides, she 
thought, she luul great difficulty in inducing her grand¬ 
father to desist from liis intended jonriiey, and lie himself 
assured lier lie Avas sacrificing his own wishes to gratify 
her longing to behold him. In tlie letter, she, indeed, allud¬ 
ed to the old man’s projected joimnWi but mentioned 
the fact so as to imply tliat it was occasioned by her 
mother's angry and disrespectful letter. She, therefore, 
strimgly rceommeiided her mother to ask his forgiveness 
for what she had done. That her mother might not 
forget it, she drafted a letter full of apology and 
repentance for her past conduct, &c., and re(|uestcd her 
mother to return it in her uame if she approved of its 
contents, or else th send a b(?tt(?r one if slie liked. In 
either case, she imiilored her mother to semd the pro¬ 
posed letter open to herself that slid might present it 
to her grandfather and procure her mother’s ]iardon. 
She did not omit to mention the kind and (mdearing 
terms which the old man had apjdied to her mother, 
but forgot to enumerate the obnoxious ones. With 
respect to these, she observed that he hiwl used some 
angry words, such as a father might do towards his 
favorite daughter in a fir of rcHcntiiient. While this 
letter is in its way, I will relate to you the interestmg 
scenes enacted on that night betw'een Kadumbiuee ana 
Kusam and their respective husbands. 

**As 1 have told you. these ladies had concealed them- 
aelves in a-room near the pkice on seeing their husbaiida 
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approach Bhooboneshoree. When Dwarik made hig first 
impassioned spech, Ka<lambiiiee simply felt disgust and 
said, “ what beauty lias he discovered in a pair of long 
fe(*t !” She, however, consoled herself with the* reflec¬ 
tion that many words might be spoken in jest which had 
no real signification. But when her husband kneeled 
before Bhooboneshoree in the attitude of prayer, laid the 
rose at her feet by way of offering, and fell to contempla¬ 
ting her graceful features she was so impatient to 
witness the scene that regardless of fear or shame, 
she projected her head considerably from her hid¬ 
ing place. Hearing him launch forth in praise of 
Bhooboneshoree’s feet, which were certainly not the 
strong ])oint in her loveliness, and prefer them to riches, 
jKJwer, fame and children, she was frightened at the 
thought that her husband liad lost his senses. When 
she saw Blioolxmeshoree cast her eyes towards the 
ground from inability to hear his fond and frenzied gaze, 
she began to accuse her of female artifice and false modestj". 
Then Dwarik apostrophised BhoolKmcslioreo’s eves in 
the thrilling language of intense passion, and Kadumbi- 
nee stood rooted to the spot as if a thunderbolt had fall¬ 
en on her head. Seeing her husband bow low to catch a 
glance of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes, she felt a longing to 
apply a broomstick on his back in the convenient position 
it assumed. This wish was intensified^when he advanced 
nearer to receive BhoolK)ne8horee’s feet on his" breast, 
which Kadumbinee wished she could break with a thun¬ 
dering kick from her own. Hearing him ask back the 
rose by way of blessing, she wished she could at that mo¬ 
ment thrust severjd tmnmds of flow^ers' down his throat. 
But \rhen he kissed and held in his breast the rose 
trampled under Booboneshorce’s feet, she w'ished the 
earth to divide that she might enter it, life having now 
bea>me a burden to her. Seeing them cast tender glan¬ 
ces at each other, she cast her eyes towards heaven, de¬ 
siring it, no doubt, to hurl its thunderbolt on their heads. 
With some relief she heard Bhooboneshoree enforce 
fttitlifulness to marriage vows, and with suspended breath 
she aw’oited his answer. His reply, preferring Bhoobo4* 
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eshor^e’s ugly feet to his wife's blooming cheeks, which 
excited consi^ierable laughter among the other ladies, 
stretched that wife almost a corf>8e on the ground. 
Kusam hastened to her relief, but all her exertions failed 
to revive her until her overcharged heart found vent in a 
torrent of tears. 

“ During the time Bhooboneshoree would not accept 
Chunder's adoration, Kusam remained by Kadumbinee’s 
side to soothe and console her with the assurance that 
all was in jest. But when her own husband began to 
rave, she left Kadumbince to her fate, and hastened to 
the loophole to see what he did. When Chunder offered 
up his heart’s blood atid -eyes at Bhociboneshoree’s feet, 
it is impossible for pen to describe Kusam’s sufferings. 
A faithful and loving ^vifc, doating u[)on her husband, 
but envious of the charms of a rival beauty, to whom 
that husband offers one by one all that is near to her, 
can alone form an adenuate idea of her agony. The re¬ 
peated peals of laughter which her husband’s sallies 
provoked from the rest, were so many thunderbolts on 
poor Kusam’s head. She struck her head, tore her hair, 
and, in imitation of her husband, wished to tear out her 
eyes, that after laying them at Bhoolwneshorec’s feet; she 
might go from door to door like a blind beggar asking for 
alms. Her plump^small feet refused to stand ; her fra¬ 
gile waist was hardly able to support her swelling bust; 
her round tapering hands were raised ito her forehead in 
the attitude of despair ; her snow-white neck shewed the 
veins almost bursting with excess of blood in its passage 
to the brain ; her luscious red lips trembled with passion, 
disclosing two rows of teeth that, from the hues lent by 
the betel and powder, resembled so many wreaths of 
pearls mixed with diamonds and nibies ; her rosy cheeks 
were f^led of the carnation that had made it tne foun¬ 
tain of love ; her aquiline nose dilated with the intensity 
of her respiration ; her love darting eyes were suftused 
with tears ; and her careftilly arranged clusters of hair 
felling considerably below her waist, wave4 with every 
Mast 
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Now tx) cj)me to the interesting night scene which I 
promised, Doctor, to relate tt) you,” said Preo Nath. 

But we j>rei(ir to reserve it for tiie next (^lapter. 


CHAPTER xnr. 

This Niuiit Sc.knk in IJko-Ohamrkh itKTWKKN an kurtno Hunuakd 

ANU AN INJURKU WiFK. 


“ Kaduiiibirioe,” continued Preo Natli, “excused 
herself from partaking any food that evening on [iretenee 
of heada(?he, aiul had early retired to bed. When her 
husband entered her room at an early hour of the night, 
he found her weeping in the agony of uncontrollable 
grief. 


“ Why arc you weeping ?” asked he. 

“ 1 iim weeping,” saiil the enraged beauty, “ for the 
death of my husband. Who art thou to enter my room at 
this hour of niglit when there is no one else to protect me 
from insult? ” Dwarik assured his beloved wife that he 
was her husband, and still a denizen of this earth, “No,” 
said she, “ it cannot be. I saw my husband die before 
me, and I attended his corjise to the ftmeral pile. I am 
now become a widow”—and she struck her head and 
tlirew some of her ornaments away by way of assuming the 
weeds of her widowhood. Dwank took hold of her head so 
asto prevent her from ottering violence to her own person, 
“Do not touch me,” said she, and tried to wrench her 
hands from his grsisp. “ Tliero is contamination in your 
touch. 1 say my husband is no more. Why should I 
live in a state of widowlKK)d. I will put .an end to my 
existence.” “ Pray, what crime,” asked Dwarik, “have I 
committed to deserve this treatment?” “But who art 
thou to ask me such a question ?” retorted Kadumbinee, 
“ I say my husband is no more. Tliou art Bhooboneshoree^s 
8lav(‘, not my husband. She has gone to rest. Why 
art. thou here,, ? Thou shouldst go to butter her ugly feet, 
go, go away, and not stand here, polluting the anrl^t, 
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I breathe.” The poor husband now understood the 
extent of his enormity wliich had prematurely made hie 
“wife a widow daring his life-time. “ What have I done,” 
said he, “ that you call me her slave ?” “ What have you 
done ? you accursed!” exclaimed his beloved wife. 
“ You dream Bhooboneshoree day and night. You 
can find happiness in nothing else. In those long ugly 
things which she calls her feet, you have found your sal¬ 
vation. You sec darkness without her. Go, go, 1 say,, 
from iny presence ! I cannot bear your sight 1” Her 
husband replied, “ all 1 said to Bhooboneshoree was in 
jest, my darling.” Kadumbinee flew into a more furious 
rage. “Do not call me your darling, you accursed! 
Bhooboneshefree is the soul in your body, the light of 
your eyes, the heaven of your bliss. You s|K)ke in a 
jest, indeed! It was in jest that you kneeled before her 
in the attitude of worship ; in jest that you laid a rose 
at her feet,—in jest that you fell to contemplating her 
liedious oblong face from w'hich you were unable to take 
away your accursed eyes ! Rather than see all this, I 
Irish Heaven had turned me blind. I think 1 still see 
you keep the flower in your breast, and then lay it at 
her feet: I will se.‘ir my eyes, for I can no longer bear 
the sight”—^andshe began to rub her eyes with the back 
of her hands as if the friction would geiieraUi the lire 
necessary to burn those organs. “Ah ! dt» not rub 
those lovely large eyes in that cruel way,” exclaimed 
Dwarik. “ It sears my licart to see it”—and he gaJlandy 
took hold of her hand. “ Unhand me, you accursed,'^ 
added she. “ It sears your heart indeed to see me burn 
my eyes ! Your heart has already been consumed in the 
fire of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes. My lovcjly eyes, indeed ! 
Bhooboneshoree’s eyes have set up in your lK>som a 
flame which is perpetually consuming you. why, accursed! 
I see you are being consumed to ashes by real fire. 
Behold ! on the banks of the river your burning pile is 

f repared. Y'our relations bring your coqwe on a bedstead. 

see your brother going round the pile ^dth a blazhig 
torch. Now your dead body is being washed. Some 
rice is pul into your mouth, your carcass is Ijeing 

10 
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raised from the ground. Already scorched with the 
fire of Bhoohoneshoree’s eyes, it is now laid over the pile. 
Your brother sets fire to this last, and thrusts some 
blazing straw into your mouth. The pile blazes, the 
flame intensified by the clarified butter that is thrown 
into it. The fire now envelopes your body. It bums 
the eyes with which you beheld Bhooboncshoree. It 
singes the hands with which you bid the rose at her feet. 
It reduces to ashes the lips with which you kissed it. 
Ah ! now it reaches your heart on which you pressed 
the flower trampled un^er feet. You are wholly consum¬ 
ed. Bhooboneshorce cannot now revive you with 
the infernal witchery of licr eyes 1 Every thing is 
over. I ipust now weep !”—^saying this she burst 
into a paroxym of grief of a Hindu lady when 
she first loses her husband, her face swollen, her person 
bathed in tears. Suddenly, as by an effort recovering, 
she said—“ Hut now my duty must not be neglected.’* 
Then regaining more real composure, she added :— 
“ Now 1 must put on widow’s garment”—^and she 
deliberately went on taking the remaining oniaments 
from off her person. 

“ “ But dear mistress of my soul! what harm is there in 
making all sorts of nonsense to my wife’s cousin,”—said 
Dwarik. “Do not, said she in a furious rage, “call me the 
mistress of your soul. The mistress of your soul is l}Tng 
in another room. Go there and talk all sorts of nonsense. 
She mil, however, kick you out of the room. Many a 
young man has tried to assail her virtuous heart, but has 
shamefully failed. Do you also go, and trying to receive 
her lotus-feet on your breast, receive her ticks till your 
life comes out through your accursed mouth. There is 
consolation in that. Since you cannot conquer her, go and 
hang yourself near her door that she may see you to-morrow 
morning on rising. Do you want a string for the pur¬ 
pose? I will give you one. Your beloved wife connot see 
you grieved for want of a string to put round your dear 
neck?’ So saying, she untied a string of hair from her 
head and graciously held it before him.^ “Will that do? 
It must 1^ strong enough to support the weight of your 
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carcass. Go at once and do not lose time in conversing 
with me. You talked nonsense indeed!! Was it non¬ 
sense to lay bare vour breast to receive her fix)t-prini» 
thereon!! AVas it nonsense to bow your head to the 
ground so as to catch a glance of her averted eyes!! 
Was it nonsense to fix on her face a passionate gaze 
which, she, virtuous lady, could not bear!! Was it non¬ 
sense to implore her to return the rose trampled under 
her feet!! Was it nonsense to kiss the flower so soiled, 
and press it to your bosom!! Go, go away from my i)re- 
sence”—and, indeed, this piece of enormity had so driven 
her to extremity that she actually shoved him, 

“ Suddenly she became aware of her impropriety. 
She was so ashamed of her conduct that she burst into 
tears. The gentle, obedient Hindoo wife scarcely ever 
raises her arm against her husband, be her passions as 
violent as ever. Finding a favourable opportunity, Dwai’ik 
affected great indignation. “ Kill me,” said she, “ kill me 
at once, 1 wish 1 could hang myself. Give the rope, I 
will die before your eyes.” She tried to wrench.the string 
fromlier husband, but failed. “ Why should I live? Why 
should I drag on a miserable existence, after I have lost 
niy hi;sband*s love ? I will go to Bhooboneshoree and ask 
her to kill me that I may no longer drag on a life wlu'ch 
she has rendered miserable. Nay she is not to blame. 
She advised you to love me, even to adore me,—but 

you-” Here she fell into a swoon in remembrancer 

of her husband preferring Bhooboneshoree’s ugly feet to 
her own fair cheeks. Dwarik hastened to throw water on 
her face, took her inanimate body into his lap, bared 
her breast, and began to blow cold air on ber lieiwl. 
After several minutes, she showed signs of returning 
consciousness, slowly opened her eyes, and seemed to be 
laboring under a dream. • 

“ Dwarik pressed her to his breast, and called her by 
many an endearing name. Half sleepy fhe effects 
of her swoon, Kadumbinee’s splendid figure seemed 
more and more to shrink within his embrace, and to 
resign itself to his will. Even when fully awakened, the 
devoted wi& seemed to have forgotten every thing in her 
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luisband'K love, and to remember past like the recollec- 
tioiiH of a dream. 

“ For several minutes Dwarik did not, however, speak, 
but closing his eyes, seemed to be buried in a reverie, if 
not in the arms of Morpheus. Suddenly he drew Ids 
wife still more closely to his bosom, and as he fastened 
his lips ferociously on her cheeks, exclaimed—“ 0 divine 
iihooboneshoree ! I die unless you allow me one kiss. ” 
Scarcely 4iad the words left his lips when a mortal strug¬ 
gle ensued. Tlie hitherto inanimate fonn of Kadum- 
binee seemed to have imbibed a mightier spirit from her 
husband’s embrace ; her splendid bust burst the bands 
which encircled it; her swelling figure rose majestically; 
and with one powerful effort, she stood up free, and 
simultancousty her husband was stretched on the 
ground. “ Hence, avaunt!” said she, and raised her 
arms to strike. The next moment her hand, as if intui¬ 
tively, fell iiinniinatc by her side, while her tongue, as if 
gaining additional strength by the action, continued. “ By 
the shades of my fathers, I swear, never shall your 
arms again encircle me, never shall your accursed lips 
touch my holy cheeks. You are for ever gone! even in your 
waking moments, you dream of Bhooboneshoreer My 
charms which formerly appeared so resplendent in 3 ’’our 
eyes, are indeed become stale. My happiness is for ever 
fled, and I shall weep away my days. Farewell ! since 
you would not go, let me shun your presence.” And she 
approached the door. 

“ Dwarik was extremely affected. He saw what mischief 
his mad passion for Bhooboneslioree had effected in liis 
wife’s proud, sensitive heart. He now cursed his passion 
which had estranged the affections of a wife who doatedon 
hin% and had been his faithful partner for many a year. He 
cursed his eyes which loved to linger on Bhoobonesho- 
ree’s attraction. cursed his heart for cherishing her 
divine image as one of its dearest treasures. Lastly he 
cursed that image itself for supplanting that of a wife 
whose lieauty formed a subject of praise on every tongue. 
AVhil c revolving these thoughts in his mind, he prostrated 
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himself at his wife's feet, and bathing them with his tears, 
asked forgiveness for the past. 

“ ‘‘ Angel of a wife !’* cried he, his position still 
unchanged, do not desert me in this way. I have been 
somewhat to blame. But my aifectioi^ for you remain un¬ 
changed. Can I forget your splendid figure, that swelling 
bust which 1 have so oftc^loved to behold ? Can I forget 
those arms in whose emmoce I have lost all conscious¬ 
ness of the morrow, and that slender waist which 1 have 
so often fondly encircled witliin my fingers? Can I for¬ 
get that beautiful face, and those largo radiant orbs on 
which my eyes have loved to d>vell? Can those rosy 
lips and charming cheeks be forgotten from which 1 have 
so often drank the nectar of the gods? But even if these 
be forgotten, I cannot forget your rare devotion and 
fidelity. Do not, I pray you, desert me from a mere 
suspicion. Bhooboneslioree is, indeed, very handsome, 
but, let others say what they may, I consider you hand¬ 
somer still. As my wife’s cousin, I ought to jest with 
her, [that is the native custom,] and as she is beautiful 
and interesting, I naturally carried my gallantry perhaps 
a little too far. But I remain as faithful to you as I ever 
was. You threatened to desert me. But a Hindu wife 
as you are, would your duty allow you to forsake me ? 
You know how a faithful wife is described in the Maha- 
bharat as carrying her leper-husband on her own shoul¬ 
ders to the house of a prostitute for whom he had felt 
an unconquerable passion.” 

The dutiful, though sealous, Kadumbince was touch¬ 
ed. Brought up as she had been in a religion inculcating 
implicit obeflience and exclusive devotion to a husband, 
she could not disregard his entreaties to reconciliation. 
But though greatly mollified, she flatly refused to ^ire 
her bed at all with him (there was of course only life), 
his presence being yet hardly tolerable. Envy still ruled 
in her breast, if jealousy somewhat gave way. She could not 
bear even the comparatively moderate praise accorded to 
Bhooboneshoree’s beauty, so conscious was s\^c of its inferi¬ 
ority to her’s. So she continued to desire him to leave her 
iKKUu, and to lie down at Bhooboneshorec's doorw^at’ that the 
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next morning on first leaving her room the latter might 
unconsciously tread upon his breast and thus realize his 
highest ambition. 

“ Dwarik now changed his tactics. Sitting on the 
ground and placing his hands on both his cheeks in the 
attitude of deep cogitation, he said rather loudly to 
himself. God ! who would have thought of it ! To be 
banished from my charmer, and especially to-day I In 
the morning, who would have dreamed of it! Then 1 thought 
only how the jewellery would please her, and how she 
would embrace me in a transport of joy ! Such an orna¬ 
ment ! How it pleased every eye ! They all said my wife 
would be the happiest woman on earth, Wliat a splendid 
j>urchase ! Ten thousand rupees could not have ])rocured 
it.” Here he was interrupted by his wife, rather lan¬ 
guidly, indee<l, but with ill-concealed curiosity,—“ What 
ornament do you allude to ? ” 

“ He feigned not to hear her, and went on. 

“ “ The smith,” said he, “had never seen such workman¬ 


ship, though he works tor the Rajahs. I doubt if Juggut 
Sett had ever presented his wife Avith such a piece of jcAvel- 
lery. Of course she had had far more valuable ones, 
but such workmanship she could not have possessed.” 

“ But, I say, Avhat ornament do you allude to? Would 
you first tell me that ?”—interrogated Kadumbinee, her 
storm suddenly subsided as by a miracle, lier intense in¬ 
terest in the subject of her husbaiid’s thinking-aloud 
ex|5osed. 

“ “ 0, it is a splendid necklace, that I have bought to¬ 
day, replied Hwarik, gravely, disguising Avell the triumph 
he must most naturally have felt. “ The bargain has 
been struck at three thousand seven hundred and sixty 
fiv^upees, nine annas and ten pies. Of course the pies 
Avofld not be paid, nor jirobably the annas, but that was 
its net price calculated from its weight and workman¬ 
ship.” 

‘‘The wife could not still well forget his waking dream 
in invocation Jo Bhooboneshoree. 

“ ‘‘ Well, give it Bhooboneshoree,” she said, “it will 
adorn her neck so well. She will, however, throw it im 
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your face, as she does not wear such trinkets, as she calls 
them, thinking her hedious feet, lean fingers and tall 
figure to be most handsome without them. That 
is your misfortune. She cannot be made to wear 
a necklace, thougli you again fall to her feet and press 
the dust to your breast. Slie may, however, take it 
and preserve it as a treasure from one who loves her 
better than his own soul, and even dreams of her when 
awake.” Dwarik, almost feeling sure of his ^amc, 
did not mind the interruption, but went on in his 
own quiet way. “ When I bought this splendid 
treasure in the morning, Ilcmunto almost fell to 
my teet and implored me to part with it. She said 
she would give me four thousand Rupees for.it. . Gradual¬ 
ly she increased her offer to four thousand five hundred 
Rupees, but 1 w^ould not agree to her terms. I said I 
had purchased it for my dear wife, and it would become 
her beautiful neck and breast so well. That vile Hem- 
unto thought she had as sjilendid a breast. 1 told her to 
try the necklace that I might sec how it suited her. 
Every one that looked said it w’as too large for her, 
though from motives of delicacy, they did not enter into 
details. The men and w'omen were all agreed that my 
wife was the only lady in the village whose gorgeous 
bust would suit the jewellery. One young man said 
her splendid figureVould impart additional lustre to the 
ornament. But I doubt whether 1 shall be able to evade 
that rich Heniuuto who is resolved to get it at any cost.” 

“ Kadumbinec w^as w^oraan enough to have her anger 
melted at this well contrived tale. Being afraid 'that 
Hemnnto would succeed in getting the jewellery which 
became herself so well, she asked, wdiile hiding her impa¬ 
tience under a show of anger as much os [lossiblc—“But 
where have you kept it, and why arc you afrai# of 
Hemunto?” 

‘“^1 have,” replied Dwarik, “ only advanced a 
thousand rupees, and cannot bring it till 1 have paid the 
remainder out of the remittance expected from home. 
It is now’^ in the hands of the ^Idsmith. tor the thing 
wants a Title repair, — very little.” 
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““ But what sort of a neck-lace rs it? You say it 
IS mode of pearls. How many wreaths of pearls are 
there, how large arc the)' and what are the respective 
distaiiccs of the wreaths?” interrogatedKadumbinee. 

Dwarik did not choose to answer all her questions at 

once. 


“ “ Of course,” said he, “ such a splendid necklace 
must have nine wreaths. The pearls are beautifully 
arranged. It must have been done by a first-rate artist.” 

“ “ But how large arc they, how many arc there on 
the whole, and what are the respective distances of the 
wTcaths?” reiterated Kadumbinee. 


“ “ 0,” said Dwarik, “ some of them are very large. 
Three of them are sjHJcially splendid. Such rays, such 
whiteness, such a shsc ! Those t^ce are almost as large as 
betel-nuts.” 


“ Kadumbinee had by this time wij)ed away her 
tears. She observed, “ you do not tell me how many 
pearls are there on the whole, what is the size of the 
rest and the length of the ■wreaths, and what are the pend¬ 
ants made of ?” 


““I cannot,” said he, “give you the exact size of 
the rest. Sit down and show me some camphor, and 1 
will satisfy your curiosity.” 

“ Kadumbinee who had been still standing, heaved a 
sigh, and sat down, but at some distance from her husband. 
With another sigh, she poured some camphor from a 
phial on the ground. Her husband came near her to cut 
it into pieces resembling the size of the pearls. She then 
repeated her query about the number of pearls, the lenjrth 
of the wreaths and the nature of the pendants. Her 
cunning husband conveniently forgot to answer the ques¬ 
tions except the first. 

•“ There are on the whole, I believe, three large, twenty 
seven middling and nine hundred and sixty five small 
pearls—^no, not sixty five, but—I forgot wW it was.” 

“ Laying his hand on his forehead, and looking down 
towards the ground—^though how that iwsture helps 
the memory is a question for the mental pliilosopker 
to solve—^he began to recollect. “Tlie smith coimied 
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and said it was fifty-seven. Heinunto made it fifty 
eight.” 

“ The shade of melancholy had now disappeared from 
Kadumbinec’s beautiftil fece, though it did not yet glow 
^^dth that smile which made it so enchanting. 

“ “ But what is the length of the wreaths?** she re¬ 
peated. 

“To answer that empiiry, her husband came in 
contact with her, and laying one hand on her back and 
the other on her neck, said.—“ The first wreath will 
come as far as this,” and down to that he remcjved her 
robe. 

“ Then he showed the length of the second wTcath, 
and -went on unveiling her till he had reached the ninth. 
While doing so, he could not help praising her truly 
grand contour. “ What a superb Vmst ! what beautifiiL 
shoulders ! Then, this splendid neck ! The pearls suspen¬ 
ded from the neck, will fall negligently over this snow- 
white breast, and descend down to your waist.” 

“ Bv this time he had encircled his arms round her 
waist. sucli an admirer she could not of course refuse 
^^uch a favor, but still she heaved a sigh as she remember¬ 
ed his frenzied language in praise of Bhooboneshoree’s 
charms. With another sigh she asked him the nature 
of the pendants. ^ 

“ “ <), the jHjndants ! T Imve forgotten the pendants in 
the enthusiasm inspired by your beadty. The pendants 
are made. of brilliant stones. I have never seen such 
lustrous diamonds. Let me show their nature and posi¬ 
tions on your breast,** 

“ Saying this, he drew still closer, and having, inspite 
of her faint struggles and sighs, pressed her to his breast, 
looked wdstfully at her cheeks. She hwl covered these 
with her hands, probably resolved that he should never 
again drink from thence and mistake them for Bhoobon- 
eshoree’s cheeks. The sighs continued while lie went on. 
*‘The first pendant,—^how* black, yet blazing with the 
sun’s rays—will sit here—and he pomte4 an inch or 
two below her neck,—“ the diamond is surrounded with 
ffibiesand looks so beautiful! The youngraan was right 
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wluiii he sui<l your Hyilendid l)iist will lend additional 
ohiirnirt to the iioekluce. The three colours mixed with 
vour ahihastor neck will invite even the bee to kiss von.” 

“ To show how the bee wonhl do it, he deliberately 
kissed her li])s, at whicli she shrieked; but thougli 
she jnjshed him away witli all her mi«^ht, she couhl not 
snat(di away tluj ruby ed^esof her month till heliad drawn 
thence stane honied stimulant, in order, as ho said, to enable 
him to keep u]) his nif^ht’s vi^il, and to do justice to the des- 
eriptiori of the neeklueo. Then com]>hiinin^ of uneasiness in 
his present |K>siure, which he said threw obstacles in the 
way of his satisfying her just curiosity, he laid his cheek 
over Jier’s in spit(i of her striijSfj^lcs to disen^*a,i;*e herself, 
and wont on <leserihinjf the pendaiUs in succession. In 
this situation he thought it rather it)convenient to |K)int 
out the future position of the pendants on her lircast. 
Hut as his jLjraphic ilescn])tion of an ornament wliieh only 
existed in his imagination, eontaiiied many “olils” to ex¬ 
press aclmirationof Ins ow'niii<>^emiity, if not of the diamo?ids 
and ])earls, she tremhled and started every time the oh- 
jectionahle particle was uttered, as if she was afraid it 
was to he ao'ain succeeded with an invocation to Hhoo- 
boneshoree. 'fo ]»revent these tits and starts he held her 
Tmlitlv on his breast, and in the mtnnent of his biijhest 
ehxpience when he thought lua* attention w'as absorbed 
in his descri|»tion, be ventured to fasten bis lips to her 
elu'eks. At this she auain shrieked as if she had already 
lu‘ard the fatal invocation, lie soothed her by many a 
kind and flattering’ word, and ajjain launcheil i<>rtli in 
ilescription of the necklace with redoubled vehemence. 

O man ! you little umlerstand the ])ain that yon 
inflict on a proud, dutiful woman by your infidelity. 

“ The whole of tlait ni<xht the [)oor faithful wifeeoiiti- 
iiucd to start and tremble as often as her liiisbaiKl kissed 
her lovely Dice, pressed her closer to his bosom, or used 
an exclamation of admiration. Woman’s vanity and 
h)ve for onianients made her ply her treacherous husband 
with (piestioil after question the whole nijyht throupfh. At 
one time she asked him, as if accidentally, the name and 
genealojry of the imaginary youn|^iium Avho had cxpresseirl 
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BO flfreat an admiration for her person, ami now and tlieu 
asked rpiestions about the other men who had ])rai«ed her 
splemlid figure. VVlien the morning dawned, and tliey 
were to separate for the rest ».>f tlie <iay, slio ibndJy passed 
her arms round his neck, and while she im])rint.ed a kiss 
on his lips, fust hilling ti'urs from her gazelle eyes entire¬ 
ly bathed his h»ce. lie niiderstooil tlu‘ir import and 
mentally promised never to cross tlie patli of llhoo- 
lx)neshoree anv mort*." 

TdNKS Al)l)UEt<SKI>TO S-. 

•Sweet love ! Iiuw ibiidly 1 swloiv llioo I 
This heart eiiiin' is thine; 

WJieii warnily, my love ! 1 emhrai'e lli: ,-, 

Ileav'n—heav’ii itself is mine I 

Thy ehoral lips like nectar sweet! 

Thy hreath perfumed as tlf ^^ale, 

That softly blows o’erhwlH ot* rose, 

In CashnK*r(‘’s levelv vale I 
*> 

Yet IM n'fuse me Itidra^s nectar, 

I*^vana*s .se«inte.d gaU'— 

To sij> thy sweet vennillion lip, 

Thv balniv breath t’ inlail('! 

4 

Thy sylphid form like the lotus soft*! 

Dear girl I I fear me miudi. 

When the^* 1 press in my embrace, 

Lest thou with’r 'neatli the* toiH'h I 

What is tins world with all its treasur«*s, 

Sweet love f without thee worth ? 

1 enre not e’en fur moslem^ heav'n, 

Thw art my heav'n on earth I* 



A SHORT HTSTORY' OF THE GOOCH REHAR 

FAMILY. 


T> ORDER Lands arc often interesting. Those about 
Jiengal are deeply* bo. Mr. Hunter, in the first volume 
of his Rural Bengal^ lias shown how genius, divesting them 
of their technicalities and presenting the salient features 
which appeal to the universal human heart, can make even 
the description and modern annals of a small Rorder Tract 
of Bengal Proper, interesting to an age of novel devourers. 
The anticiuities and early history of, ‘fnirexcellmce^ our Land 
of Heroes and City of Vishnu, (Yira-bhnmi, otherwise 
Malla-bhunii and Vishmi-pura) whose foundation is lost 
in the cloud of traditionary myths of the Romulus-Reniiis 
t>^c—^would prove attractive even in far inferior hands. 
Primafad, the geographically extensive Rorder Land on the 
north and north-east of our great Province is in reality 
the most important. It is a real Political Frontier, and 
a very long one. It is a long and more or less narrow 
■wall which divides us from our northern neighbours ; 
and as it is, for the most part, naturally a weak wall, over¬ 
looked and commanded by .those neighbours, themselves 
hardly Highlanders,—^the cliaracter of its inhabitants, 
physical and moral, is of the utmost consequence to us ; 
it means the nature of our defence on all that side. 
It is one of our Non-Aryan Hives ; peopled by a variety 
of quasi Mongolian, aboriginal and Aryanite tribes of 
every degree of mixture, and Rrahman and Kshatrya 
colonists, it is our most interesting Ethnic Frontier. 
While, ibr the same reason, as well as being the place in 
w hich Hinduism, even in its present disadvantageous state 
11 nder the domination of a great Christian Power, is still a liv- 
ingthing-a growth-where alone it is a propagandist creed, 
ever)' day tuaKlng converts and reclaiming savage men 
who were not made for it nor it meant for them, m spitife 
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of themselves, by the force. of its tcoolunn^, the states¬ 
manship of its missionaries, !he example of its memhers, 
and last though not least, the sleepless moral presKre 
of the paramountcy of a great system, not unlike that 
whereby England, with her declared’policy ofjiolitical non¬ 
interference is crushing the native States, and, despite her 
jxilicy of religiou» neutrality, anglicising the entire people 
of India ;—and, yet again, as the battle-field of conflicting 
Hindu sects contending among themselves, and all together 
with Mahomedanism, for mastery, much as Imlia itself is 
a wider battle-field for the various fonns of Latin and Ihro- 
testant Christianity represented by tlieir respective Mis¬ 
sions—^it is the Land of Surpassing Promise to the student 
of the natural history of species, and of society and civiliza¬ 
tion. Nor is its historical importance the least of its claims 
to attention. For a long period down to our own times 
it has been the abode of turbulent chiefs and predatory 
tribes who live by incursions into our territories, the 
refuge of discontented fugitives and Jiobin Hoods from 
them, the nature’s park of our most enterprising sports¬ 
men, the exercise-ground of our warriors, &c. From a period 
much earlier, again we find it the seat of kingdoms flou¬ 
rishing in comparative seclusions enabled by their physical 
situation and characteristics to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence against the ambition of the rulerH of the more exten¬ 
sive and powerful Countries below them. Indeed, history 
does not remember when these kingdoms were founded. 
Tlieir antiquity is beyond question ;—^lie who runs may 
read the signs, vivid and numerous as they are. And 
yet for chronological purposes, these signs are obscure, 
and rather conflicting. Kucli Vihar (Cooch Behar) 
in Hindu mythology is the field of exploits of Rudra 
the Terrible—in his tendcrest character. What the cxiw- 
herdesses of Brogue W'ere to Krishna, that were the Kuch 
beauties of our Heroic Age to Siva—^die object of con¬ 
stant amours. Medteival Sanskrit Ecclesiastic Literature 
is fuU of the other of the twdn kingdoms of that Border— 
Ka'rorup. And what is tnie of Ka'mmp is generally true of 
Cooch Beh$ir. Eor though the two plii^9*have in laf«r 
\^ars, and sometimes in the past been distinct states, they 
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have as often, pr()bal)ly ofteiier in ancient times, been one 
(xC|^rnnient or as suzerain and vassal. Alcove all, wliat- 
cvcr their political relations to one another, they are, 
and formerly have been even more completely, one, 
}»hy.sically, ethnically, socially and relif^ioiisly. If there 
was a (litference—if fva'njrup is the rilnyaU the original 
home or at hiast lavored scat, of the Sal ti worship, and 
one of its chief shrines—the scene of Titnh'ik: legend—the 
principal theatre of the opcratiojisof both Saktaand Vaish- 
nava missionaries in the i)ast that of IJritish progress in 
recent times—her privelege was due to her rather better 
geographical sitiuitioii—to the fidvantagc, we believe, of 
her grand, much grander, river system ;—^great rivers have 
always been the highways of (•ivilization, whether in the 
ancient or the modern world, and the l>rahma])utra 


aliax San])oo is a first-class river. The ethnic, social and 


ecclesiastical history of tlu; two Principalities are, 
in its leading and im)M)rtant features, therefore, identi¬ 


cal :—their [)ast political 


has been so (»tifcen 


enough. 

Jn the absence of authentic formal history in Anci¬ 
ent Indian Literature, this identity and interweaving of 
annals coupled with the notices now' of Cooch Hehar and now' 
of Ka'mrup in Hindu theological w'orks makes it possi¬ 
ble to trace the history of the former to a very early 
period. Thus in the following account the history f)f 
(k)och Hehar is commenced at as ancient a date as the 


age of the w ar of the ^laha'bharata. The commence¬ 
ment is abrupt and implies the still earlier colonization 
and civilization of the country. Whatever the credibi¬ 
lity of the opening narrative, an authentic history of 
Cooch Behar from the first ^fahaniedan intercourse w'ith 


it may be constructed from local sources checked and 
verified by the Mahamedan history of Bengal. We give 
below' almost the first attempt of the kind, a mere out¬ 
line, traced under all the disadvantages of pioneering. 
The writer, who has lived long in Assam and Cooch 
Behar, has s])ared no pains and has gone to all available 
sources t>f Intbrmation in all the manifold shapes .of 
books. Mss., state i>a[)ers, coins, inscriptions, tradition, 
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We regiTt tliat his research throws so little light on 
the period antecedent to the first Moslem invn^oii. 
We are curious about the ^‘inHch informatidii’* said 
to he contained in the Yagiiii Tantra and the Kiiliku 
Jhira'na. We observe, tt)o, that by a singular omis¬ 
sion the writer does not mention the first Mahamodaii 
invasion of (.\)och Jlehar by the first Mahamedan con¬ 
queror of Bengal, Baktia'r Khaliji—whose discomfiture 
and disastrous retreat broke his heart and brought on 
his death and warned the ambitious—in vain—against 
a repetition of the enterprise. The best account is given 
by Minlia'jus Sira'j in the Tahahitr. Xa'siri wbicli is also 
Stewart’s autliority. Soon after (iyasuddiii, Viceroy of 
Bengal, iiivade<l Iva'mni]) again and eomp(dlc<l the Baja 
to ])5iy tribute. In i'2o(\-7 Malk Yusbek penetrated to 
the eji])ital and }>roelaimed himself King of tli(5 I’liited 
Kingdom of Bengal and Ka'mrnp, but he and his anny 
were destniyed iluring the rains, llis suceessor Jela- 
Inddin attempteil the same coiKpicst but his attention 
was called to his t>wn danger in another quarter. IJos- 
sein Knli Khan, the first Mogul (lovernor of Bengal 
compelled C-ooch Bcliar to pay iribnte. But it was not 
till alfer that the Moguls had an ojiportmiity of pene¬ 
trating into the country. In 15{)r)-(» LukshiiiaTa'yana 
one of the greatest of the Cooch Behar Bujas, came to 
visit tlie (lovernor of Bengal, Baja Ma'ii Suigh, and own 
cd vassalage to the Kmperor—by wliiiJi bis relations and 
the neighbouring jirinccis feeling tliemselves degraded, 
they made irvar against liim and shut him uj) in his fort, 
whence he ap[)iicd to Bengal for liel]). A largcj Mogul 
army under the command of riaha'z Khan W'cnt to his 
aid who soon drove the insurgent chiefs, released the 
Baja and returned with muen booty. In 1638 Islam 
Khali repelled a formablc invasion by land and water 
the Raja of Assam or Kamrup, (including then we 
suppose (’ooch Behar) and invaded the encmey’s country 
in turn with success, subdued the forts of Cooch Behar 
&c., though he prudently retired at the commence¬ 
ment of the 'rainy season, (‘ooch Belfhr, however, 
litough often overrun, was never, during all those years, 
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thoroughly conquered, and in 1659, Raja Bhimna'ra'yana 
too]^ advantage of tlie distraction^} of the Mogul Em^re 
to seize upon Ka'mrup and several of the Mogul districts 
while Jyadhwaj Singh, Raja of Assam, sent down an 
army which plundered the country as far as Dacca and 
carried away many of the inhabitants into captivity. 
To recover the prestige of the Emjiire of Delhi and 
punish these outrages, the Nawab Mir Jumla' in 1661 
inatie the grandest exjiedition to Cooch Behar and Assam, 
and after unlieard of privations and difficulties succeed¬ 
ed in exacting much treasure, elephants, and hostages 
from the Raja of the latter and expelling the Raj'a of 
the former and appointing Mahanicdan deputies to go¬ 
vern the country. But the oppression of tliese deputies 
led the jieoplc to seek their expelled sovereign w'ho 
drove the Moguls, and Mir flumla' had to send a part of 
his returning force from Assam to reconquer the coun¬ 
try, w'ith, we should 8up[X)se, not much success as the 
Nawab, broken down by his fatigues, soon died. Cooch 
Behar was not for a long time molested, but in 1707-8 
the Baja and the other neighbouring chiefs were alarmed 
by the policy of Moorshed Kuli Khan, and of their own 
instance sent him jn’esents and accepted from him dresses 
of honor. The next, and w'e believe last, time we hear 
of the country during the Mogul |)eriod is in 1735 when 
Syjid Ahnind, (sou of Ilaji Alunad,) Foiizdar of Rung- 
pore, liaving got a pretty large army from Moorsheda- 
bad, invaded Dinnjpore and C^ooch Behar and pursued 
their Rajas and returned Avith immense booty.—A’c/isW. 
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8. Ra'jopdkhtftina or History of Cooch Behar. 

9. An £.s8ny on tlie Life of RAjii Narendra Nardynn Bhup 
Bahadar. Written l»y liis PriTutc Secretary soon after his death. 

10. Hodgson’s Aborigiaet of India. 

11. Notes taken by the writer when in Assam and since coming 
to Gooch Behar, from printed books, old inannscripts, inscriptiottl, 
&c. 

Karak was installed king of K^mrup hy KHslintir 
the nephew of Kangsha Raj. Kainnip was then divided 
into four parts, of which Ratnapit included Kooch liehar. 
Bhagadattya, the son and successor of Karak, fell fighting 
gloriously at Kurukshatra, B. C. 1256. Thirteen kings of 
his dynasty sijccceded. The Sudra tiiid the l*al dynasties 
then successively filled the throne. Nilarahar, tlie third 
king of the last named dynasty, ■was defcate<l and slain 
by Alauddin llossein Shah, king of (lour, A. I). 1495. 

It appears that after tlie extinction of the house of 
Bhagadatta, Cooch Behar ceased tf) be included in the king¬ 
dom of Kthnrup. lu about A. 1). 1430, Kanthaswar rais¬ 
ed himself to the throne of (.V>(x*h Beluir. The Moliamedans, 
however, soon subverted his kingdom, but the extensive 
ruins of his Palace and Fort at Gosaiiimari still attest to his 
jK)wer and grandeur. Soon after this, tine IIago made him¬ 
self powerful in this quarter. He left two daughters, Hera 
and Jira, who were married to Hari Das or llaria Metch. 
Jira gave birth to Chandan and Mudun, and Hira tf> 
Bisu Singha and Sisu Sliigha. From* Bisu Slngha are 
descended the Rajas of Oioch Behar, Paiigu, Bizni and 
Darang; and from Sisu Singha the Raykats of dulpiguri. 
They arc of the tribe of Cooch or Metch—a jieople of 
Thibetiin or Timuleaii origin. Accortling to the \ ogiui 
Tantra, howeyer, the Cooch are a branch of the Kshutryas, 
who, when jwrsecuted by Paruslianim, sought refuge in 
Behar. 

In a contest with Turka, Jwtwal, Mndan fell, and 
to console his mother, Chandan was raised to the 
throne, A. D. 1510. From tliis date commences die 
K^jsaka or ])resent Cooch Behar Era. Chapdaii reigned 
for 13 yeai»..and was succeeded by Bisbya Singha, A. D. 
1524, who conferred the title of Raykat on his brother 

12 
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and assigned him the duty of holding the umbrella at the 
inaugurutiuii of the king. He then conquered Kdmrup 
ami having attacked Bhutan, compelled the L>ebrdj to pay 
tribute. (Jour was next invaded and part of it brought 
under subjection. Pie then removed the seat of his 
Government from the Hills to Iliiigulabusli in the plains, 
and, liaving reigned fi)r 31 years died, A. I). 1555, and 
was succeeded by his second son, Nara Ntirdyan. He ex¬ 
tended Ills kingdom on all sides from the river Dikkiir, the 
western boundary of Kamrup or Lower Assam, to the 
Ganges in the west. He coTKjuered Kniig|X)re and coined 
money, called after him “ Njirayani Ilupecs.” He then 
defeated the king of Gonr and ])lantcd his standard on 
the Eastern banks of the Ganges. In 1563, he conquer¬ 
ed Go whati, Bizni ami Ihirang; andinl5G5, rebuilt the 
temple of Ksimakshya, where his ami his brother Siikla- 
clyaja’s ctligy arc still to be sce?i. The newly con([uered 
c^mntries east of the Manns were then conferred on Sukla- 
dyaja, who was succeeded by Jlaghu Deva Naravani, 
whoso sons, J^arikshit Niirayani and Ikalit Narayani 
are the ancestors of the Itajas of Bizni and Darany, 
respectively. On his return, he bestowed Panga on his 
elder Nrishingha Naniyani, and, having reigned wdth 
great splendour for 30 years, breathed his last in 1588. 
He was the Charlemagne of this quarter. He had, of 
course, his Alenin—in Purushottama fthattn'charya, who, 
in A. H. 1568, prepared the Sailscrit Grammar “ Rat- 
iKimalu. 

Lakslnnara 3 ^an succeeded his father. The Mahamedans 
regained possession of that ]>art of Gour, conquered by the 
late king, and the Raja Avas obliged to acknowledge the 
Biipremacy of Delhi and to reduce his coin to half its original 
size. The Ain A'kberi thus speaks of Lakshina'rayan. He 
is the ruler of Coch and lias 4000 horse and 200,000 foot, 
700 Elephants and lOUO ships. His country is 200 kosh 
long and from 100 to 40 kosh broad, extending in the 
Bast to the Burmaputra, in the North to Tibet, in the 
South to Goraghatandin the West to Tirhoot.” The king 
quitted this mortal life in 1622, and was succeeded by hia 
•on Beer Narayan, Avho encouraged learning, opened tolfe 
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and Pa'tsalahs, and after a reign of 5 years, was succeeded 
by his son Pra'n NaVa'yan in 1627, who ascended iJie 
throne, and, according to the custom of the family, ordered 
his father’s hineral rites to be performed. The "king him¬ 
self was a Sanskrit scholar and encouraged learning. He 
built tlie temples of Julpeshiir and Gosanimare, and 
during his long reign of Hi) years, ])eace and prosperity 
smiled upon the llaj. In 1666 the Kaja was dangerously 
ill and a rumour of his deatli having sj)re{ul, Mahirulniydni 
the first NAzir-dcr with his troops attacketl the liujbaree 
and killed two of the ministers. The Uaja died two days 
after this event, and Nazir-der raised his eldest surviving 
son, Mud Ndrih'an, to the throne, but filled all the ])niK‘Jpal 
offices of the state with his own creatures. Tjie King 
soon gained over the troops and got rid of the 
obnoxious ministers. On this the Nazir-der uttticked the 
Kajah, but being defeated lied to Bhiitiln. The king reigned 
for 15 years. He left no male heirs ; and here ends the 
direct line of succession to the throne of Oooch Behar. 

The sons of Niizir-dcr attjicked the Kaj with a party 
of Bhutids, but the Baykiits drove them away and raised 
Bashudev Ndrdyan, the younger brother of the late king, 
to the throne. In 1683 A. I)., tlio Blmtiiis again invaded 

agna 
who 
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away the invaders, and installed Mahindra Narhyjin, then 
in his fifth year, a grandson of Baja IVdn Nardyan on 
the throne. It was <luring this reign that most of the 
Purgunahs went over to tli(} Mohaincdans; Panga and 
Bykantjwre threw off their yoke, and the llaj was reduced 
to its present limits. The king died after a reign 
11 years, A. I). 1695, and was succeeded by KiipN/trayan, 
the son of Jagat Xarayan, the second son of ^lahi Nardyan 
Nazir-der. He appointed Sat Ndrayan as the first Dewau* 
der and Sdnta Ndrdyan as Kazir-der. The Nabob of 
Dacca ceded to the Kaj tlie Chaklas of Bixld, Patgram 
and Purbabhdg, for a certain yearly revenue. It wa« 
during this reign that the Royal Residence* was remove 
to its present site at Cooch Behar, on the bank# of 


the country, and the Raja lell by the hands of i 
Ndrdyan Kumar, third son of ^lahi Ndrdyan Nazir-der, 
U8uri)ed'tlie liai ffir 8 days. The Rjivkdts airain d 
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tlie lorsd. Tlie kinj;? reijyned for 20 years, and died in 
1715, and was succeeded by his eldest son Upendra N4rdy- 
an, who reigned for 49 years and died in 1793, and 
was succeeded by .his son l)e\'endra Na'ra'yan then 
a youth of 5 years. As the young Ilaja was play¬ 
ing one day in the Rajbaree garden, he was suddenly 
murdered by Jiatideva Sarnui at the instigation, it 
is su|>[M)sod, of Ihiniananda (loswami, the eldest brother 
of Ihij-guni Sarvananda (loswaini. For this offence the 
Pihutiiis put Uaiiiananda to death. Dhajcndra Nilrayan, 
the s<m of the Dewan-der was installed king. The 
lllnilia's took ]»osscssion of dulpigori and placed a Junkso- 
jienglow at C<H)ch Beliar. Haja Dhajendra having put to 
dcatli Dewan-der Ka'in Na'ra'yan, who had assisted 
the Dhutia’s with some troops, the llhutia's seized him 
ami carried liim to their hills, and appointed his brother 
lJu'jendra Na'ra'yan, Rajah in his ])lace, A.l). 1771. The 
new king died after a reign of 2 years and Nazir-der 
Khagcndra Na'ra'yan elected Diirondra Nara'yaii, the son 
of the eai)tivc king, as Rajah. The Rhutia's on their side 
appt)iiitiMl to the thri>iie Rajendra Na'ra'yan, the son of 
the captive Rajah’s elder brother, and each party proceeded 
to maintain the Rajah nominated by itself. The Nazir-der 
was worsted and driven out of the country. He applied 
to the Bengal tiovermnent for aid and concluded a treaty 
Avith the Honorable Kast India (’onipany, on the’ 5th day 
of April, 1773, by which the Raja agreed to make over 
to the said Company one half of the annual Revenue of 
Cooch Behar for ever. The Company, thereimon, sent 
to tin) country Captain Jones with lour Companies 
t)f Sepoys and two tield-jueces. This force succeed¬ 
ed in dispossessing the Bhutia's, and compelled them 
to conclude a treaty on the 25th of April, 1774, 
by which Raja Dhajcndra Na'ra'yan Avas released from 
confinement. lie, hoAvever, did not resume the Govern¬ 
ment of lus Raj until after the death of his son Raja 
Durendra Narayan, Avhich occured in 1775. But the Raja 
after his captivity never showed a disposition to take any 
share in the Management of the Raj, and the whole Govacn- 
ment fell into the hands of his Rani and her favori^ 
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Sarvananda Goawiimi. The Nazir-der was now driven a 
fogitive from the country. Raja Dhajendra Ndrdyan died 
in 1783, and was succeeded hy his minor son Aarendra 
Ndrayan. The amount of tribute wa8( in 1780, j^rmnnently 
fixed at sicca Rupees 06,000. The duty of realizing the 
tribute gave the Collector of Rungjiore occasion for 
much irregular interference in the affairs of tlie Raj and 
the (iovernment of the Rani and the minister, and the 
opposition of the expelled Nazir-tler, soon reduced the coun¬ 
try to a state of anarchy. The principal members of the 
Kaj fiunily then collectea a body of troops, and, in 1788, the 
elder brother oftlie Xazir-der attacked the Rajbaree and car¬ 
ried off the Raja and Rani to Ralara'in|H>re, the residence 
of the Nazir-iler. The Collector of Rungpore then sent a 
])arty of tr(K)p8 who rescued the Rajah and Rani, seized 
the principal officers and carried them off in confinement to 
Rnng|M)re. On the 2nd of April, 1788, the British (Jovem- 
ment deputed Messrs. Lawrence Mercer and JolmJie\^^s 
(Jhanveh to make a reyiorton various subjects connected with 
Cooch Behar. The ( Vmiiiiissioners submitted their rejwrt 
on the 10th of November of the same year, and recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a (^onmaiiy’s servant as a 
Resident with the Raja. Mr. lienrv Deiiglas was 
appointed the first Resident in 1780. lie entirely sup¬ 
planted the authority of the Rani and the M’inist(?r. 
Jn 1798 Mr. Richard Ahmuty nuule a regular regis¬ 
ter of the lands of Cooch Behar. Butin 1801, Ilajah 
Harendra Ndrayan coming of age, the British Commis¬ 
sioner was removed. Jn April 1834, Major Francis 
Jenkins appjintea Commissioner. Rajah 

Harendra Ndravan died at Benares, in 1839, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eldest son Shivendra Nardyan, who by eco¬ 
nomy cleared off all balances of tribute to the British 
Government. Shivendra Xardyan went on a pilgrimage 
in 1846, and died at Benares on the 23rd August, 1847, 
and was succeeded by his adopted son Nareiidra Nardyan, 
the youngest son of the Sarbardka'r, Bajendra Nardyan, 
brother* of the late Raja. The new Rajah was Iwni in 
1843, and was taken to Calcutta in 1852, aifd educated in 
|he Wards’ Institution. In 1859, he returned to Coodi 
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Beliar and aHSumed the reigns of Government. He married 
in 1860, and tlie%ew Maha'ra'ni presented him with a dau¬ 
ghter in the same year. He i)rojected various measures for 
the improvement of the country, but by the machinations 
of some of his profligate coinpariions they were rendered 
niigatoiy. Jn 1859, he founded the Jenkins’ Scliool, 
calling it after General Jenkins, Coiniiiissioner of Assam. 
On the night of the 19th of Ar^dr, 1269, Jlengali era, cor- 
res|Kmding to the Gth of October, 1862, the present minor 
Kaja Nir[)endra Narayan %vas born. The Kaja fell a 
victim to his intemperence on the 5th of August, 1863, 
and was succeeded by the present minor Kaja, a youth 
of high promise. 

Cooch l>EiiAn, 1 
27^A June, 1873. f 


K. K. M. 



STANZAS. 


Puiiiegranatc ftowcr ! Poinegranaie flower! 

A star now-falleii art thou! 

Or gem unloosed in careless hour. 

From some fair angeFs brow. 

When wandering by tho meadow-side. 

One morning listlessly, 

I saw thee in tliy beauty’s pride. 

And stopt to gaze on thoo. 

Thy ehisell’d cup, tby scarlet hue, 

Thy grace beyond compare, 

Invited mo more close to view 
Such treasure rich and rare. 

And well, I thought, this jc'wcl bright. 
Might decik iny lady’s room, 
h\>r sure a flower so gay t€» sight, 

Must have a fine porfiiine. 

With tender care and touch discrecjt, 

I pluck’d it fr*»in tho spray, 

Alas! it had no fragrance sweet, 

—I threw it far away. 

With men, I sigh’d ’tis iwer so. 

In tills rude world of sin, 

For tho* we see vain outward show. 

All may be void within! 


O. C. Butt, 



15ENGALI FEMALE LITERATURE • 


"1^1*1 arc under an obligation to notice numerous works 
^ ^ sent to us, but the ladies must, of course, have the 
first attention. Next we hope to do justice to others. 

Here are two separate collections of Bengali verse 
by two (litterent Bengali ladies of different faiuilies in 
town. They must be deeply interesting to all natives 
who love their country, and all }»hilauthropic outsiders 
who are zealous in the cause of Indian imjwovement. 'fo 
even casual observers, who “ survey mankind from China 
to Peru,”—whom the great changes among nations in¬ 
terest,—whom human progress gives delight, if only a 
jiassing one, jwovided, of course, they know anything ot 
native Indian society,—they cannot fail to be a curiosity; 
■will probably command more than a transcient notice. 

Tlujy are a landmark in the hist<jry of modern Indian 
civilization—a step in the progress of that female eleva¬ 
tion which is so essential and large an el'ement in all 
thorough sound civilization. Remembering how recent 
is even the movement in Europe for the real education 
of woman ;—nay, for that matter, seeing how' even at this 
day female emancipation from the iloublc bondage of 
female jwejudice and male prejudice and selfishness— 
the imparting to the other sex in right earnest of supe¬ 
rior education, the same which we claim for our own and 
consider so good for us, and the allowing them unreser¬ 
vedly to take their full rank as men—has there but few 
advocates; seeing how by tlie great majority of European 
Philistines it is conlidently rebuked as a madness which can 
i»iily be teuiiK)rary,—^b\'nearly the whole of the large body 


* 1. I I Mantr 

jmifi Vpadcitha, By a Bengali Lady. Calciitta, Bentinck Press, 1873, 
2. I «fbp|s I KavUdhdra, By a 

lliiuhi Lady, (.•iileutta, Minerva Press, 1873, 
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of Inppibrions E!iri>pean “ saints.” absolutely ceHain of 
the aifairs, past, j)pesi‘iit and future, of Iltfavcu lUuiEartli, 
not exceptiiijr the other whia’e as a rule without 

exception, Kabrenlu'it reaches his liighest fi«;ure—de- 
iiouiieod as a crime for whicli Divine Veiif^eance is has- 
tcnhi" to overtake, accnrilin;*’ to those intt‘r]wetei^ of 
Divine Justice, in one fell swooj) both the i^uilty and 
the jTuiltless,—and, worst to hear, hy Jueii who are 
neither Philistiiu's nor sair.ts, and fur from ro<^ues or 
hypocrites or maniacs <jr inihecilo or stu])id folk—men 
of culture andretineiucnt mul hnmanitv— hitterlY tleriiled 

• fe 

and exposed to histinfj sconi under llic opprohrions names 
of Woman’s lli'^lits. lihiestocklnplsni, tlie (drllu)oil ut' the 
Period, &e.;—and kiiowiiiiL^ how in tliis detaiyed East 
the (w’e cannot say same or even anytliinjr similar, 
still less can ■we eallit hy the |L»;riiiKliiof|urnfc name of 
movement, hut the), introduction of Ic'tf.crs, in its 
lowest, orij^inal sensts of mere ?P, it, arnonp; women 
dates from yesterday;—rememberinjr, seeinu;’ and ktioAV- 
in^ thus as we do, the books under iK.>ticxe miuit bo 
considered at once a Ki«:niricant ami a c‘h{‘^•^n«• fact. 
Female cdiicatiou here may, indeed, haT’flIy bcj said 
to‘ be so old as yesterday, when tlie prcjntlice aprainst 
the dahhlinn^ of women with book and statiimcry flour¬ 
ishes, in almost its ]>ristLne vi,ii;or, ainon;^ all but tbo 
entire native population. Umler such cir cum stances, 
the publication of book, and that in ’verse, is not only 
satisfactory, but almost a phenomenon. %Ho\vever 
small is the progress of female educatioii y(‘t, such 
a fact i»^an ejirnest of ultimate success. ’J'he caj)}ieitv of 
women for high culture is not denied by any but a mahj 
bigot or an utterly ignorant woman, but such men ;nid 
women form the staple of nntire society in India. 
Respectable authorsliip by w^omen is the most triumphant 
reply that may be giveti to them—the only one likely to 
silence those among them wdio have any ctaudour. For 
the rest, all liberal men will rejoice at tlie prospiect of 
the good that tlie leaven of even a few literary ladies, 
however repjessed by fbe jealousy and hatred \vbich the 
first rise of such a str^g«j class must cjxeite, agcuust 
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them, must work in native society and the impenetrable 
circle of the native home. 

This is not the first instance of native female author- • 
ship. Indeed, one of the fair authors themselves whose 
works are before us had before appeared in the distinction 
of stitclttid and papfed print. It is not even the first 
instance of native female verse. Even so ejirly as 1851), 
several pieces of Benj^ali ])rose and verse by one Thtl- 
kura'ifi Da'si were published in the Probha’har Monthly 
Mnpizinc. Perhaps this was the first a])j)earance of a 
native lady in print, for so extraordinary was the pheno¬ 
menon that the irentleman, Babu Nundo Lall Doss, who 
sent the first piece, deemed it neressary to assure the 
Editor of the Probha'kai\ the late iswar (Jhandra Gupta, 
of bmiA fufe female authorship and of Tha'kurani’s per¬ 
sonality as a Hindu lady of letters. It is most interest- 
injT to remark the chanp^c that has occurred in this respect 
within the last fourteen years. As a curious illustra¬ 
tion of the unity of mind of the sox, if mind may be 
said to liavc any sex, or at least of the identity of the 
conditions to whicli the sex is subject throu^liout the 
f^lobe, the sex evinces the same disposition to verse in 
the East as in the West. The fact may even bo seized 
as corroborative of the theory of the chronological 
precedence of verse, or oven, as some insist, of poetry 
to prose, that Hindu ladies in the very earliest histoiy of 
female education in modern India have shown a predilec¬ 
tion for the jingling of rhyme, and even lis]>ed hi 
numbers apparently for the numbers came. Versify¬ 
ing impromptu and writing of metrical epistles are 
favorite amusements with many ladies. Verses bv ladies 
have found their way occasionally to the Bengali news¬ 
papers, particularly tlic Bengali Lady’s Journal, though 
conducted by men, the Ba'ma’hodhmi Patrikdf and a 
few books, too, of verse have appeared. Still the much 
in this line is so very little, the past so very recent that- 
the pages before us constitute the fruit of one of ,■ 
earliest efforts of the modern female muse in India, 
indeed of alb female authorship! As such it is very jtsiWr 
pectablc. The joy at our first female literature 
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possibly be too much for our critical impartiality, but 
we are inclined to think that even in more favored coun- 
’ tries the performance before us would not be despised. 
Much the f(reatest i)ortion of verse published even in 
Kngland has little or no poetical pretension. It gives 
us pleasure to discern poetry in the verse under notice. 
Where mere correctness would be a credit—^liow much 
agreeable surprise docs the existence of something supe¬ 
rior to talent allbrd ! This sometMng is, of course, not the 
result of education, but it is not wholly independent of 
it. The cases of Burns and others are not to the ])oint: 
Suppose Jhirns and Bloomfield and Hogg did not know 
to read and write—where had been their chance of author- 
shij)—even of poetical authorship, so p{)j>ularly believed to 
be compatible with ])erlect ignorance and illiteratism‘f 
The ignorance and illiteratism of our women goes be- 
vond the ])oint of ordinary liluropean comprehension. 
^They do not toucli [book or j)en and ink, and pass their 
days apart from the society of the other sex, unseen, 
in- 80 -miich as not to be privileged to bo, exce[)t rarely, un¬ 
seen observers of the latter. What a melancholy refiection 
is suggested by the appearance of such female authors soon 
as education is given—^nay only initial knowledge is com¬ 
menced to be given, as .so(m as only the most rudimentary 
instruction is ini})arted—^to the sex,—as the first necessary 
permission t(j play wdth stationery as it were is granted 1 
How much has the absence of female education in India re- 
tarted the progress of the >vorld ! What a Avaste of mind 
—the living human mind—has it involved ! What a loss 
of literature it has caused to mankind ! Female Litera¬ 
ture is not superior to Male Literature, but much of 
the disparity is due to the restrictions and prejudices 
of even European society—^the subjection of women, 

^ throughout the woidd ; or a Geor;^e Eliot, a woman 
, who beats most male writers, cannot be explained. For 
' the rest, Female Literature is in some respects finer than. 
male, and certainly characteristic. What wonder that 
in the East, under so many different conditions, it wouli^^, 
have develoj)ed other but equally numerous and kn- 
- portant characteristics ? - 
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I’luni ])}' these two modest anonymous poetesses 
’wore iu;v(‘r more loreibl}' reminded in their full truth 
I lie linos of <iray— 

Full iiiuTsy a "oni of purest ray serene 
I’lio (lark inifatlioiiK'd eaves of ocean hear; 

nuiny a flower is horn to blush unseen, 

And wasie its sweedness on the desert air. 


Mow many a superior mind has been lost to the worhl 
—how many Innulreds of oemuses ! 

There are tlioso amoii'^ us, who not ij^norant women 
onU% hut alas ! educiitod and enlie-htenod men, ■who look 
w'ith irl'CJit, disfavor on tliis apjM'arauce of our ladies in 
the eluiraetor of authors. They consider the writintr 
ofh<»()ks as a pt'enliarly male oeenpation. A foAV more 
examples like the ]>reseiifc and tliey will 1)0 reconciled to 
the lliin;j;‘. They may also jiossihlv he led to pause to 
rc'consider their n’ruuiid llir reii'ardin'r, as tliev have hi- 
tlierto done, so many (IiiuiLrs as male monopolies. They 
may, we hope, end wiJi tlie belief that tlieir tacit as- 
Humption of male superiority and female inferiority is 
JU'itlier an intnitimi nor a revelation, but a])icee of male 
s(‘l(iws|iness and proeedeiit. I'erha.jis tlie ehief function 
of these hooks, siii;lj| as tluw arc in hulk and in character, 
for some years to come, will he to givfe courage and hope 
to female intellect and genius and ))rove to some males 
the possibility of fcjiude literature, and, of course, im- . 
}U’ovement in general, and teach others that these 'would 
not he an ahn(»rmal growth hut a natiirul and valuable 
and dcsirahli! product. The satue class, ■which in India is 
horriiied at lemale literature,—aecustomed as it is in Europe 
for a long of years to tliat tbrni of female activity, 
is wrath at ^vomen’s claim to stiuly and practice medi¬ 
cine and p(»Iifics, vtc., forms of activity W'ith which they 
are not acijnahited. With growing experience the malea 
of eaeli land will advance to more and more light and 
Hwociuess. It is remarkable that so many of our country¬ 
men ^Y\h^ clhfg to the persuasion, that all intellectual activity 
—all noble work—is by iinalterable divine decree th4 
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male privilejj;e, see clearly enough the absurdity of the 
identical claim set up by Europeans in India, who are to us 
by right of the sword what we ourselves are to our own 
females by might of sex, and cooly laugh at the absurdity, 
heedless of the greater absurdity of our identical 
pretensions to the prejudice of our physical inferiors. 

We are conscious of being commonplace or what 
among the really enlightened would be no other than 
the veriest commonplace, but alas ! how few arc the 
really enlightened, whether in the East or the West! 

The two books before us, though together purporting 
to be evidence of the same progress of Female Education 
in Bengid corroborating each other, are very far indeed 
from having another thing in common. Not that they 
differ in the form of literature, for, as has been intimated 
above, they arc both in Bengali verse ; or in quality of 
the same form, for in .our opinion—^though we fear few 
will be disposed to second us—the (piality, whatever the 
difference in dcgr(‘c, is good in each. Indeed, considering 
the many tilings the w’riters have in common, it was to be 
expected that the difference in the cliaracter of their 
writings would be but slight—of the nature of individual 
peculiarities. They arc both iliiidu ladies, and of course 
jmrdanaMis, broiiglit up in the seclusion of the Hindu 
zenana, (wliich is not to be confounded with the popular . 
European idea of ft sensual liastern harem), both veiled 
bahm, (Hindustani— dtdins, an glim brides, daugliters-in- 
law ) seeing nor man nor Nature, and seen by neither ; 
both belong to higli Ivayastha families in the metro]X»li8, 
living within a mile of each other, so that, had they 
not been Hindu ladies they had in all likelilwiod been 
personal friends ; both are very young ladies, whom 
we would iKitronizingly call girls, if they hud not been 
precocious enough to be authors—for ladies of fifteen 
are deemed even in our Bengali society no more than 
girls, even though, as generally happens, they are mothers 
by that time. Lastly, it follows that the circumstances 
and nature of tlieir education and entire training have been 
similar ; their education conducted under tJlie same diffic¬ 
ulties, marked by the same exclusiveness, narrowness and 
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prejudices—mtemipted by the same causes—prolonged 
festivals, constantly recurring and ceremonies—and 
finally prematurely cut short, too, just when it promised to 
be real, by the same social curse—^infant marriage,—^the 
]>artial privileges, the trifling liberty of near daughterhood 
lost—as it is, alas ! too soon among us—in the sterner 
social obligation of brideship and daughter-iiidawhood. 
But strange that this almost universal community is not 
in the least detoctiblc in the writings of the two authors— 
there is no literary resemblance—no intellectual identity 
bctweiai the two books. 


Tlicy belong altogether to two different schools of 
thought and sentiment. 'I'hey are a]>parenfly two differ¬ 
ent, nay oj)|M)site fruits of the same education. The 
contrast is curious and may be instructive. Both the fair 


]) 0 (‘ts eviiiee an unmistakaf)le piety, so that in their case 
at least, it cannot be said that the new light that is spread¬ 


ing to the Zenana has any tendency to produce that jdic- 
iionuMion so Jiateful beyond measure to so many besides 
flohnson Avho do not share his ])iety, on aecount of* its 
extreme rarity wc presume—^female atheists. But hoAv 
different—how op])osite—the religions s]>irit, and even the 
respective theologies of the two ! Both are on the face 
of it earnest, and hence their religious difference is all 
tlie more instructive. The religious tdement • in Kacita- 
ham is iar from the mere respectful mention of the 
Deity, Avhich, as being “respectable,” is occasionally 
indulged in by discreet or good humoured sceptics ; 
but although visibly real, it is yet sulmrdinate to its 
secular element. In Shia Manevpmti Upadem the entire 
book may be said to be a religious one. Let it, how¬ 
ever, not be suj)poscd that the difference arises from the 
different subjects or design of the two Avorks. It is 
clearly dne to the different spirit of their authors. She 
who has Avritten Kavitdha'm would not prolwbly treat 
even an exclusively religious subject in the Avay that her 
sister poet has done her religious piece in Shia Maner 
nay done CA^en the piece not directly or necessarily 
religious. We exceedingly doubt AA^hcther she woiira 
by lomperaineut take up an exclusively religious subject ;• 
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wc are sure she could not possibly treat it in the 
intense sombre religious tone in which her sister from her 
temperament would naturally do it. Her religiousness 
is a light, pleasjmt, cheerful (none of these words in aii 
evil sense, mind you ?) one it may even be, as wc be¬ 
lieve it to be, fervid ; the other’s is sharp, passionate, 
intense even dark and scowling. The one is indeed, more 
earnest and deeper than what may be called Hellenic, 
—the other is Hebraistic—actually Calvinistic. Although 
as wc have said, the subjects of Kavitahara arc none of 
them by any means religious, they arc such as to pro¬ 
voke the expression f>f her sentiments of religion, but 
it is remarkable that witli one natural exception, they arc 
ilevoid of any allusion to the Deity. Women as a rule 
in every land are given to religiousness—llimiu women 
perhajiH* most of all. If ever there is a topic more cal¬ 
culated than another to excite reverence and call fortli 
the most pious sentiments, it is that of the sudden death 
of a sociable A'iceroy like Lord Mayo cut off* in the midst 
of a career of duty and [ileasurc by the hand of an as- 
sasin. A scej)tic could hardly treat it without “ unction.” 
The author of Kavitahara treats it, and treats well, but 
strangely without showing any trace of religious senti¬ 
ments. The piece is very forcible, and replete with all 
a Hindu wiJ'e and mother’s feeling ari<l all proper 
sympathy for Latly Mayo and her children, but it is 
singuliirly devoid of anything like* piety or religion. 
We wonder how she could })cn so many hearty lines ami 
not betray lier trust in God. llefore such an event as 
her subject it seems impossible not t<j be impressed 
Avith the supreme vanity of earthly grandeur, to the 
need, evan the earthly need, of faith, the duty of resig¬ 
nation. And yet it w'ould we presume be a libel to 
accuse her of irreligion ; or to impute the absense of a 
religious tone in the piece to design. We are inclined 
rather to attribute it to tlie hilarity and animal spirits 
of youth—^the unconsciousness or rather the forgetfulness 
of one yet in the spring of life to Avhom the present is 
still eveigf. thing. We do not impugn Iher faith in 
the supernatural, for though she is not religious 
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lihe her Hindu sisters in general— like, fur instance, her 
sister poet under notice—her theism is genuine and 
earliest ; all the “more so that she has no belief in 
llinduisin—for it reijuires considerable f<.»rc(i of character 
and consciousness to <lelil)erately cast olf the religion of 
one’s iiithers and childhood and all its advantages, and 
take the consctpicnces of such an unusual repudiation. 
Her theism may be discovered in her work ; for though 
she does not take the name of (lod in vain, that is 
when her faith is not really excited, she docs not rc])ress 
it when it naturally comes from the deiiths of her lieart 
to her lips. Thus, when she in singing of the condition 
of her sex in India, which she does with a force and truth 
wliicli a Hindu lady alone can do, after an elorpient ajipeal 
to the stronger sex in the name of justice and Immaiiitv, 
in the name of the chivalry which is ])ro])er to il to give 
it freedom—after an exhortation to individual Imsbanda, 
■whatever their inditference to women as a class, to free 
their rcs]HH*.tive wives, for the love they hear them, 
she conclndes with a most ap]>ropriate, natural and fer¬ 
vid appeal to the Almighty. We hope tliere is no Hin- 
xlu man who can read this poem without emotion—no 
atheist who has his faculties generally about him, no foe 
of Woman’s lilghts who is not utterly depraved, who 
will he disposed to (picstioii the porfei^ naturalness and 
sincerity of that reverent expostulation with the supreme 
Ileiiig, the eiupiiry why the AU-nierciful is (apparently) 
the All-niercilcss to her sex—why having created woman 
and endowed her with such a w'eak nature and tender 
heart He has oondemned lier to subjection. But her 
doubt of the divine Wisdom is only momentary—only 
the weakness of the flesh under the ceaseless rack of the 
Hindu social system. She soon regains her equanimit}', 
and in the last lines though still harping on her state of 
imprisonment and darkness, she becomes almost cheerfiil 
with a melancholy cheerfulness in her expres^on of 
dutifulness to God ;— 




Oh fiA' sweet Liberty—a free, free homo 
Wlieaco I may glide at will and freely roam ! 


i 
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Imprisoned like some cagod bird, I stay 
In this recess, and sigh the hours away. 

Condemned to thraldom, oh how sad my lot f 
This globe, this life itself avail me not! . 

Ah me! were freedom mine and fetters off, 

1 would the nectar^ draughts of knowledge quaff; 

And still as nature’s l)caatie8 charmed my eyes. 

I’d sing tliy praise, my Maker kind and wise I 

The other jwetCRs is no religious curiosity like her' 
sister—^slie is not only a Hindu in faith as by birth, but an 
out and out Hindu. Indeed, in one respect she is no less a 
religious curiosity. She too, is a very young lady— 
(juite a girl—the daughter of wealthy parents and the 
wife of a wealthy husband, living in the lieart of the town, 
amid the gaieties of a metropolis, such as they are open 
to Hindu ladies in their Zenana, But it is extraordinary 
l»ow under such circumstances she should be so deeply im¬ 
bued with a religious tone. There is not in her the slightest 
tinge of levity or worldliness—^iio disposition to the plea¬ 
sures of life. In one, and that a very high, sense it may be 
said that with her “ Life is real, life is earnest,”—^in 
the sense, that is, of life being a preparation for Eternity. 
With her all is earnest, all grave, all darkly, painfully 
meaningful. And y# witliid there is an unmi.stakable cheer¬ 
fulness in the. unvarpng spirit of religion and piety of her 
muse—^the conlident trust of one who has faith and does 
her best to work up to her faith against the allurements 
and distractions of living in the world, ITie lovers 
of English |>oetry will be easily reminded of Hanna 
More. But our jioetess is a Hindu of Bcngjil and a Stlk- 
ta—^her guardian divinity being evidently Kali, and in 
Bengali literature her nearest analogue is Tia'mprasa'd. 
She worships the grim goddess with the same fervid 
adoration, and at times indulges in the same familiarity of 
tone with her as the author of the famous pads. Consider¬ 
ing that female cducjition in India hod of late years been tak-. 
enup-by Europeans and Englishrspeaking nt^ives and is 
still maintamed by them, a bwk of Hindu religious poetry 
• * 14 
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U a surprise. To ourselves it is not a mortificationf a.s it 
may be to others wlio desire, honestly desire, to hasten 
tiie good d^y coming within their own generation. For 
we regard it as an evidence that female education is 
gradually taking root in the country—^that orthodox 
Hinduism is being heartily reconciled to it as at least a 
social necessity. 

()ur general reflections have left us little room for 
particular notice of the little books. We wish we could 
•hay before our rcjiders translations of some characteristic 
parts of Shia Maner prafi Upadesha^ but they are un-. 
translatable, and we refer our Jlengali readers to the 
song at |). 6. as a representative piece of the poetry, 
tone and sentiment of the fair singer. KavitaMtra^ as 
being altogether modern and secular in subject and treat¬ 
ment, is infinitely more pleasant reiiding. The writer 
excels hi description and the expression of tender, 
w<nnanly sentiment natural tt) her. llosides the pieces 
already alluded to, there is a short jiiece on Autumn and 
a pretty long one on the Moniing or rather Hay, from 
the latter of which Ave translate a fcAv stanzas ;— 

In anger fierce, the God of day 
With ilanie enA'clopcs earth and sky j 
Tlio air groAVs hot benoatli his ray, 

As he rides in his zimith high. • 

Now Sol, in glowing A-esture drest, 

S(*ecth his vapour-tribute paid; 

Mon, boasts, birds are Avith heat oppresi, 

And panting travellers seek the shade. 

The lark doth iioav on clouds in air, 

In carols loud for rain-drops call; 

All living tilings to streams repair :— 

For the fierj' blast oppresseth all. 

E*on the zenana^s beauteous tlirong, 
liVitli nimble steps, by glare opprest, 

* Fly wbero the streamlet glides along, 

And deck like lotns-blooins its breast. 
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The Hindoo Patriot published sometime ago transla¬ 
tions from the same }X)em jis well as one from anotlier, 
both finely rendered into verse by Babu (). O. Dutt. 

One of the excellences of this little collection that 
makes it a gem is its equality in respect of quality. All 
the pieces, and they are only five, are of more or less 
merit. But of all these five none is so powerful, so 
deeply moving as the Lament for a Friend’s vVidowhood. 
It is—a direct spring of emotion from the living heart— 
tears in w'ords. It is a true picture of death in a house¬ 
hold rather than of Hindu widowhood, in particular, but 
the knowledge of Hin<lu widowhood doubtless furnishes 
much of the inspiration. An ever-torturing per|>etiial 
widowhood is one of the darkest spots in our social system. 
Power is not the characteristic of her muse, but rather 
a quiet tenderness, but the first sight of the woeful 
change wrought in an entire family by a single death like 
the hurricane uprooting a fine orchard in an hour— 
loving sister blooming in youth and beauty, surrounded 
by all the comforts that wealth can command and blest 
with the highest treasure for such a one, a youthful hus¬ 
band’s initiatory love, struck down in a moment and 
rendered for ever miserable, worse than a beggar’s W’ife 
need be—evidently impressed her profoundly, and if any¬ 
thing were wanting the dread, maybe, of the same fate 
(God forbid !) for herself, completed the effect on her—• 
quickened her fancy and intensified her passion. 

Enixoii. 



THE BRIDE OF SAMBHUDOS.* 

A LATE OF PINOAL. 

CANTO FIRST. 

1 

Know ye tbe land where the road-cegs and turnscrew 
Are emblems of viffor that reimis throiiorh the year, 
Wliere the use of the ruler, the turn of tlic thumbscrew, 
Molt alike into sorrow, alike into tear ? 

Know ye the laud of the ttieorist and sage, 

Where are forced in a day, the reforms of an ap^e: 

Where tlie storm-blast of Blowhard, careering in might, 

Doth fill every home-stead in Pingal with fright; 

Where the vnltiiro and raven arc best knowm of bird. 

And the voice of the people but seldom is heard ; 

Where the deeds of the chief, and the acts of his fry, 

In vigor though varied, in color may vie. 

And the crimes of P<»lice are oft deepest in dye ; 

Where the scribblers arc hard as the noddles they bear, 

And all, save Jim W-ls-n, tlic Newsman, unfair ? 

’Tis the clime of the East!' ’tis the land of the Sun ! 

But now shroudeil in gloom by what Blowhard has done. 

Oh 1 mournful as the accents of orphans* sad wail 
Arc the hearts of her sons, and the tales which tlioy teU. 

II 

Begirt witli many a willing scribe, 

Accoutreti as becomes the tribe, 

Awaiting each his chiers command 
To blow his trump, or blast the land, 

—. .. . . ' • -HF " - • ... — — . 

* The Editor’s notice is lespecifolly drawn to thift irreTeient heading chosen 
hyhis contribntor.—P. D. 

Yes, we see it. The mischieroas wag! Bat Baba Ram haa mistaken hia 
man. A Kidin Brahmin is not afraid of anj nnmber of brides. We woold not 
mind obliging our friend by acoeptiog the j^ferred one, and ohlj hope slw ia 
uo unworUiy sister of the lady of Al^dos.— BiHor, 
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Old Blowhard ante in his Divan: 

Deep thongiit was in his fiery eye, 

As silent he essayed to scan 

The pafiers that around did lio. 

The restless sonl, uiiwont to hide 
The workings of internal pride,— 

Now mirrored on his sliadcd brow, 

Spake more tlian words conld e’er avow. 

Ill 

‘‘Let the chamber be cleared!’’—^Tho scribes disappeared. 
“Now call mo the chief of my vet’ran guard.” 

With Blowhard is none but his only gun, 

And the Genius of Utkal* awaiting his word. 

“Burnhard—where all, you see, obey 
In this fair land ray iron sway. 

Woe to the wretch who faults could spy 
In plans so grateful to my eye! 

Becall then G-dd-sf from his place ; 

Too well ho merits such disgrace) 

Yet not reveal ray latent thought; 

By spurns and snubs bo duty taught! ” 

* Tho nati\’e name of Orism. • 

t We deeply and most sincerely sympathise with this Officer. Regardless of 
creed, color, and caste, and acknowledging only the sovereignty of truth and the 
brotherhood of man, he has battled manfully in support of the clainiH of the otu<, 
and in defence of the rights of the other. But ’tis a villanous world after all, 
and he has met with very scurvy, nay cruel treatment at the hands of the 
u'ise men of Gotham. We believe he is the victim uf a Circular, which may bo 
truly cnaracteriaed as Walton's angler, having made him feci the line and 
the rod ill tight piscatorial style. Xd body inere of it» etiUienee^ every body 
leanted to throw the reeponeihilUy of ite ieteue on enmehody ehe / But what 
boots its subsequent discovery J The fiat is'gone forth—Send my letter to India 
bat dont send hie ! 

We hope however, thJNhe Government of India will not decide the matter 
on an ezparte statement, bat will call for Mr. O—dd—s* letter and all other 
papers connected with the points at issne. If this is done, we are sore brn present 
degradatiem will be his eventnol triomph, sad Orissa will <sace mcmt get hack 
her favorite Officer and sympathising friend. 
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"Huzzoor, jo hooknm!” said Burnhard, 

Ill answer to bis lord’s aw'ard— 

Then sped to execute the word. 

Hero Utkal’tfi Genius silence brake, 

Salamining iirst in moslem style ; 

Her look was flushed—she sadly spake, 

Her hands still folded all the wdiilii: 

For child of Pingal ne'er must dare 
Address the liege with bolder air I 

^‘Huzzoorl do not unjustly chide 
Or punish /«'?n, my friend and guide; 

Know-G-dd-s, stirred by sense of right, 

Lifted his voice ’gainst erring might— 

So harassing your measures ])rovcd, 

Tliat—let the cold and heartless rest— 
lie could not; and to view unmoved 
His fellow creatures sore oppressed, 

With none to hear the tales of woe 
Tlicy tell with bated breath and low. 

Were impious— for w'hatc’er his sin, 

Ho loves all men as brethren — kin; 

Yes, Sire ! where’er he chanced to rove, 

Ho witnessed sights he could not gaze on« 

■ His heart — and hearts arc passions’ cauldron- 
O’erflowed in glow'ing streams of love, 
lie raised his voice in thrilling tone. 

Lo 1 earth and heaven arc all his own I*' 


}{.\M SnAUMA. 
( To be cofiHnmi.) 



CENTRAL ASIAN COMMERCE—A OEOGRA- 
PPITCAL DISCOVERY. 


t CORPORATION Shave no conscience ! a Railway direc- 
^tor is a permanent jmsHibility of senKutioii mielimposBi- 
bility ! ’ A churlisb opinion ! The illibcTality, irra- 

tiunalitv and false indnction ofana^e of Sensatioiiists, Ra¬ 
tionalists, JCxperiencists et hoc tjenm omne ! And Oh how 
different from the open-handed charity of language—the 
o[»en-minded dediuition-^of a generous. PhiloHO])hy ! All 
tlie difference, indeed, between Philosojdiy and Philo- 
sophism ! That Corporations have no conscience is a 
piece of perversity of the same magnitude as the vanity 
tJiat dooms all beasts to perish. Why, the Vedas and the 
Vedanta teach tliat even a clod has a soul! All nature, 
animate and inanimate, from the highest angel to the atom 
of a dunghill, is pervaded by some tiling inhnitely superior 
to a human soul, such us the jirond cynics in question 
conceive it,—by the Divine Spirit ! 

It is not necessary to go up so high as to the inspired 
Prophets of the U[)anishailH and the llttara Mimansa for 
justice and charity to corporations and bodies and segre¬ 
gations of unhnals under different circumstances and 
Avith different purjioses. Tlic creed of an inferior set of 
Rishis nearer home or rather our oAvn. times—Avho, what¬ 
ever their other claims, certainly beat the Indian Vedic 
Sages holloAv in beef-eating and dnun-drinking—^involves 
all reasonable concession to corporations, &c. Improving 
upon the simpler and niofe intellgible because straight- 
forAvard and not-expressed-with-pretensjous-verbosity-or- 
cunning-mysticism doctrine of Predestination, European 
Iranscendentalists assure us tliat no man is born Avith- 
out what they call a ** mission. The mission may not 
be a dignilied or conspicuous one,—man may tax his 
]K)Avers for half a century without discovering his beast 
friends’, or for that matter his own, misfdon ; or at the 
end of that time he may, perhiqiH, awake to^he conwaous- 
jiess tliat hfe had all along been fulfilling it, and it was 
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nothing more or less than to eat his friend’s podao or, 
turtle soup—^but it will be there for all that. Nay, these 
very liberal philosophers not only allow a mission to 
each individual but also to types and abstract genera. 
They talk knowingly of the Vocation of the Scholar— 
write learnedly of the mission of the Hero or the War¬ 
rior. Of course it is saying little to say that they accord 
respective functions to aggregations of individuals—^to fami¬ 
lies, villages, towns, nations. Nay, not only to collec¬ 
tions of men but—witli a reckless magnanimity which their 
Vedic predecessors might envy—^but even to, one might 
say, Nothing (with a great N to make ourselves intelli¬ 
gible) or Next-to-Nothing—to Ideas, for such are Time, 
Space, Eternity. Grown more and more liberal from 
practice, they confer missions on divisions of time—de- 
(radcs, centuries, &c. With them the Tendencies of the 
Times is not a vague generalization—the Spirit of the 
Age is not a figure of rhetoric. 

Speculating as a humble disciple of the Fichtean 
and Hegelian school on the characteristics of our times, 
it occurs to us that this is the Age of Geographical 
Discovery—^not only quite par excellence but also m- 
€,vcellcnt Mark the activity of our race in all parts 
of the w’orld! Burke and Eyre and who others be¬ 
sides have crossed—^literally crossed—Australia. Haquun 
Burton has penetrated to the sacred preserves of Islam, 
Mecca and Medina, and Haquim l*algrave into the desert- 
bound heart of Arabia and jieopled ■with flourishing 
kingdoms and smiling cities the “ Unexplored Sandy 
Deserts” of our maps. Haji Vainbery has returned 
Avith tidings of a region w’hich proved the cruel death 
of so many bold spirits and ardent enquirers from 
(/onolly to Sclilagintweit. In the Lands of the Bible the 
pious zeal of not a fewr persons, rich and jioor, Christi¬ 
an archaeologists and philologists, amateurs and ex¬ 
perts, is malung not geographical and topographicod- dis¬ 
coveries only—^nor discoveries only, for Mr. Wright, the 
late Mr. Emanuel Deutsch and others have given an addt^ 
tional character to the antiquities sold by the antiquities- 
dealers of the Levant, and it is feared that some of 
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iiiacri}>tions corrolH)rative of Scripture history whitrU liave 
been brought to li^ht by jiioiis men clialin*^ under the 
new diflieultiea which the Jhitioiialista have presented to- 
t'hristianity—men who are impatient of the delay which 

2>erniits in the final universal triumph of tlie Faith— 
are, too, rather more than mure disui»veries. 'fhat inter¬ 
esting table land whi(‘h has exercised a fascination over 
cultivated human beiiiirs all tliese thmisands of years from 
the time of Henulotus—the kingdom assigned to the 
mysterious Prester dolm—wliose curi«)sities were so ex- 
travagant as to destroy tlie credit of so many adven- 
Tiirous spirits, fn)m .l>ru(‘e to Parkyns, who related 
them—has been as thoroughly explond and written 
upon ad naajteani as Switzerland. And that great un¬ 
known from of old, the soiiret^ ol' the Nile,— that blank 
<le.spair of the stoutest li(*arr<vl of travelhu’s, ('entnd 
Afriea,—alas, for poor Miing(» J*ark utuI liis Samaritan 
negi’css ! they have become jokes—alas, poor Fadier 
Nile ! his n[)per waters are the resort of the (lirl of 
the Period as a change from the etmai of the watering- 
places of Kuroj)e ! 

The Age of (leograjdiical Discrovery, par e.rr.ellencr 
et ine.trrllent did we iu>t say ? W(; jIo jjot speak without 

the book. Kvery year we bear Alexmidrine lanumls 
from woidd-be-if-there-reinained-ficdds-for-distinetion he¬ 
roes that there were tio more worlds fjp iri'cgranlib'iil 
discoverers to coiujuor, Iwit somehow fpcsli world -' crop up 
to stimulate the curiosity of the (mt(T]>t*i«ing and reward 
the ambition of the persevering. VV'itli every fnisb d.iMM )very 
we are assured that tie* ends of the (vartli laiive lM‘en rea¬ 
ched at last,—and immediately an ingc!lions expIon?r in 
the far rear of the enthusiasts pressing on the open I*ohir 
Seas reminds us of how much work rcunains Uj be f>er- 
formetl nearer home—and anon a patient unpretending 
microscopic olwerver brings to light a curious tribe— 
and again the evidence of an unsusjiccted HU|>ersti- 
tion in the midst of civilization, like \^’it<•hcruft in Kiig- 
land, or a horrible creed, like Vallava'chaYyanisin or 
Khojiistn in India^ forces on our attention the prdi- 
cy, no less than the duty, of Vjeginning thorough 

15 
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cx]>loration, like charity, at home. Inejeeellmt ! And why 
not y coiiHidcrhifr the utter unreliability of geographers 
and geographical critics. And why should not a branch 
of enquiry be so unreliable which is called a science by the 
kindest of courtesies ? It is well-kno^vll that geographers, 
accepted gwjgi’ajdiers, include all kinds of descrij»t exj>erts- 
and nondescript ignoramuses, from the Burtons and 
Vamberys down to—let the kind reader save me the neces¬ 
sity of creating a loc-ust-swarni of enemies by supplying 
the names himself a-s he can easily do I One might su]>jKJse 
that if unanimity and certitude were likely to prevail in 
any matter, it was (h^seri[>tivc geogi*aphy. How stands 
the fact ? Many eminent geographers swore by DuChuillu 
and the lost kinsmen of Messrs. Oarwin, Wallace, Huxley 
and Lyoll whom i*e discovered prosecuting in rather more 
nmnistakable earnest tlnui their brethren, their researches 
in science, ])arti<iiljn*ly in (’omparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, with a pniv love of truth, regardless of con¬ 
sequences, varied only by g}'mnastic exercises, in the 
congenial retr('at of Bqnat(»riul Africa under tlie name 
of Gorrillas—who Inul Hoarly einjuircd dcejdy into the 
entrails of the I'h'enchman who had tresspassed into 
their J'ale of Scieni*(* Active :—while other geo- 
graphcj's as eminenl, whatever doubts may reason¬ 
ably be entertained as to tbeir claims to being gentlemen, 
spat on the rash foreigner who presumed to discover 
anything so novel whicdi escaped them in their travels 
or was not dreamt of in their philo8t)pliy. Indeed, 
in s})ite of the apparent giant })rogre8S of geograp|iical 
discovery in our times—in spite of tlie signs of 
activity on all sides in exploring new regions—it would 
seem that, a geographical curiosity is really so very 
novel and rare that it always experiences the greatest 
difficulty in making itself believed. The novelty may be 
very far from Maunchausenian—it may be commonplace 
enough—without improving in the least its chances of 
acrceptance^even pro tern acceptance—pending enquiry or 
cojToborative proof. 

AU tli.nt they know s—^nothing can be known I 


4 
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• For iiimtance, was there any thin ir in the least ex- 
Jtraor<iinar}% not to say nian’elh»ii», in a l^ieutenant of tlie 
Oajsar of the Empire Jounml of the Empire (^ityV reaching 
«—at tlie cost of a little fortune supplied by an em- 
]»Jo\'er rich as a Croesus, liberal as an Ainericijin inillionaire 
who has iiuide hiuistdf by sp(niIation more akin to 
gambling than to sober luereantile oj)erat.ions, ’cute as a 
Yankee and blessed with an eye for elfect and with 
a proibuiul faith in the passion for “sensation” latent, in 
all hunianbreasts worthyofa f*llow-countrymauofllarnum, 
—was there, we ask, anvtliing vctv remarkable in anv man 
of ordinar}- jdnek and tact and endurance, with such 
external resources at ins command, reaching |)r. Idving- 
stones’s hiding place in (Vntral Africa any more than in 
that traveller peiuitrating to that region himself, that t.ht^ 
announee.ment of Mr. Stanley’s success, f^o far from 
eulling forth an unanimous ext>vession of coiigratnlatioii 
mul thankfulness from a world which gav<^ itself the 
greatest concern about the fate of tli<? great tiKulical 
missiouary traveller, nineh greater than the Doctor gave 
himself, should evoke from so many <|mirters sc(‘]>tici«m 
—a scepticism so stubburn as to be nneonvineed by re- 
jieatcd explanations and signs ? Geographical l)isct»very 
IS not by its nature capable of Ixjing verified by students 
sitting in ease at their fireside, or generally ti)' any one 
however bold within a short tim(‘. (dse it would not be 
worth a nioment’s consideration ; fdr the merit of a 
discoverer is in projMirtioii to the diltienlty of his task. 
Meanwhile, how in the beginning to receive the (dnim of 
a new' explorer ? The orthodox ]»ractice among the most 
jiotent, grave and revercTuI geograjdiical seigneurs—men 
>vho have had the greatest difiicultv in [Misliing them¬ 
selves «i5—is to laugh it out of court, l^'roni their attitude 
one would fancy that geograjihical literature is the special 
field for mendacious knaves, or petty-minded, spiteful, short- 
tempered savans^ or effeminate i)oltrfK)n8 and good-for- 
nothing noodles. We alternately meet with a dis]:M>sition 
to make too much of the most common exhibition of 
courage and common sense and a disposifion to throw 
the iced water of doubt and disbelief on the most plaosiMe, 
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tli(i most prima fart authentic narratives. Too clever 
hy half, and not too scTn]>ulous, freo^ajdiical critics seem 
to he in nervous dread of heinfij taken for /j/obrmoitrhrs — 
constantly on the pn vire for sueli exj)Osure8 as tliat 
whicli after a hrilliant career of lioiiizinjf overtook the 
so-called lieor^ye Psalmanazcr. (leor««:e Psahnanazer is, 
indeed, a Avarnin^, snid there have hcen so many such. 
Still the numl>er of sei’ious literary imposttTs, geogra- 
jdncal or otlierwise has always been as nothing to that 
of lli]»j)ant, irresponsible critics, (hic by one the honor 
of almost all travellers, so peculiarly ex])osed to the 
hast y persecution of the world, has been vindicated. In oiir 
own c( ntury Mansiichl Parkyns hits kejit Waterton in 


countenanceiwith ])osterity, whom his own generation 
regar<led as an absurd sporting (lasconader, and Parkyns 
and llriice have, by the evidence of their successors in the 
sameiiehl, be(‘n save<l as it Avcre from a ]>rosecution for 


perjury. 'fhere was somewhat of an excuse for the 
generation which broke Ibaice’s heart—Avhat excuse is 
there for the age Avhich prides itself on having ex]>lorcd 


the Avholt^ world? (’ertainly, 
the conventional “travi'ller's 


the nuisance of the day is not 
tales ” of travellers—but the 


recklessness of travelieis' judges. 

Mr. Slaiiley has vindicaicd the title of the Age. An 
age which has disc<»vere(l its great Discoverer is siirelv enti- 
tied to the tlisiineti.m of being one of discovery ? An 
age which has fitted out so many expeditions after its 
lost explorers, whether to the centre of Africa or 


the skirts of (lie Nm-th Pole, nay, Avhich has sent an en¬ 
tire army Avell ec;uippe<l, to a kind of voyage of discoA’^ery 
through dark indistinet routes to tlie Happy Valley of 
Jtnsselas, to rescue a few travellers, from a fate Avnich 


they themselves had tempted and perforce brought on 
themselves, against every AAiirning, may well claim 
it for its zeal. If that zeal is not supported hy 
adequate knoAvledge, it is neutralized by a degree of 
ignorance truly heroic—by an incapacity so enormous 
as to <Mmstitute in itself a distiiicton. An age w'hich^has 
over and oAt-r again discovered anid missed the sources 
of the Nile, which has feted to distraction the lion/>f 
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the hour whom it generouslv insisted on croditin<r with an 
achievement whiih lie hunlly presumed to lay claim to, 
till it de|K>sed him in favor of the next favorite who wa« 
siij)])o.se(i to be the lyenniiie achiever, and him in due time 
ill favor of another, the Simon Pure of the day, and so 
on, till in course tlie nuist competent judges voted that the 
true sources of that stream which have defied the research 
of ancient and modern explorers were nearly as far from 
bein»»:reac.lusl as ever—may well he. vain of itself as the 
of (u*o^raj>hical Discovery—on the /aru.<< a non lacendo 
ju’inclple. 

Ihit why exhaust om*self and crush the helpless 
reader by heajiinj^ Pel ion upon Ossa? One fact is worth 
a hundred ar;;uments. says the Hindu ,j\|}'ist. Let me 
out with the fact of facts and silence all possible 
cavil ! 

"fhe o;i‘neral dihiision f»f any one thinjjf in any place 
or comniiinity—the turnin;^ up of said thing in all 
manner of odd and unsusjiected fpiarters—is the best 
and almost the only ])o])nIar test of its abundance and (pia- 
lity in that place or community — the guarantee of 
cither's distinction by its possession. I’hero was doubtless 
Arcaditm ielicitv <uit of Arcadia, but nowhere was it so 


general as there. 


As we sjiv 


there 


are 


among us, 

muskrats even in I Ie;n en': only the nuisance there, we 
presume, is so infiftitosimal as t«i be bearable--certainly 
it cannot be atiything like that in a native dwelling ; and 
after all. it is only in ]b*aven that they have apmra'a 
and lumria, in a word—ha})j)iness. Again, as we say, 
everylicKly in Nuddea (N'avadwijm—the Oxford of 
Bengal ) is not a pandit ( learned man): pt;rba]»» not, but 
it is (piite jirobable that there are iu that Hindu Pni- 
versity town few utterly uninformed nieii. AVhat consti¬ 
tutes Paris the Caiiital of Civilisation but the fact 
that her clowns and servants are cfjuul to the gentle¬ 
men and ladies of other civilized countries ? What 
is a better pnwif of Germany’s claim to be the home of 
learning but that Prussian cabbies waiting for a fare 
occupy themselves with books and leamedtjoumals, and 
jehat South German milkmen and milkmaids are superior 
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in iiitelligtince and occotnpliMhmentg to tke counts and 
tiountCHses of other nations ? 

So we rest the title of our times to heinj? the Age erf 
(leographical Discovery on the general—we might 8a^' 
universul— 'pn^mm and, let us hf>pe, aptitmO\ too, for suck 
Discovery. Jluw general, indeed, the passion—^liow uni¬ 
versal ! It pervades all ranks. It allows no peace to any one 
from the highest savan to the lowest ignoramus, hvery 
Ixjtly now-a-days is a Geographical Discoverer. Masons 
and menials explore continents. Ladies and hidies’ maids 
circumnavigate tho world. Nay, every body is a geogra¬ 
phical hert). Tho old re})uke ne sutor ultra crepidxim is 
abolished. For, wontlerful to relate, we have springing uj) 
everywhere li]|e tropical vegitation (piiet stay-at-home geo¬ 
graphers who never handled a six-inch globe. The force 
of imaginatioii can never go beyt>nd what it does in these 
men. Jt is insisted on by many that discoveries as a rule 
tire rntuie by the proetjss of deduction instead of by that 
of induction ; that the imagination plays the chief jiart 
in it. We believe so ; the boldness of so many unpro¬ 
fessional geographers and explorers and their success 
jdaces tin* jnatt(*r beyond doubt. Our able (’ockneys 
arc fast tilling up the unsightly and discreditable blanks 
in our maps. Our politicians who cannot know a pair 
of com])asses from a pincer are our great authorities in 
Descriptive Geography: Our drawh^roomand senate- 
house Conrs de. Lim —our most enterprising and brilliant 
Discoverers : (^ur untravelled journalists and pamphle¬ 
teers and orators and Secretaries—our infallible geogra¬ 
phical oracles whose dicta rule our Politics and Foreign 
Policy. 

Only the other day the worthy millers of Man¬ 
chester and Birmingham went up to the Secretary of 
State in deputation to miake the very modest request 
that the Government might at the expense of the 
people of India, create a new field for English manu¬ 
factures by constructing a railway, and of course other 
feeders of less pretensions, through tlie country of the 
civilized Karens and other highly appreciative tribes. 
Ii\ing in |)eace and Arcadian felidty in we highlands of. 
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qnaHl-Celestial Burma to the settled laud of the Panthaya 
and the well-known sea-ports of the European-loving 
Tartars and Chinese of the well-known and hospitable 
region at tlie back of the genuine C'elestial Empire. 
If the Government has not immediately agreed to comply 
with this reasonable suggestion, it is mom financial and 
other motives ; the feasahilitg of the project—^indeed its 
eoftg pravikabilitg —^w^e are sure is not (|ueHtioned in this 
Age of Geographical Achievements ami Perfect Know- 
Icuge. 

By far the most remarkable geograj>bical discovery 
made by our pditiciaiis is in the regions to the North of 
the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush. Those mountain 
chains have from time immemorial been ^he Northern 
boundariesof the most well-kTu>wn, cultivated and civilized 
parts of Asia. Beyond is, if not cpnte teira incomita, 
certainly the great world of steppe and waste and desert 
and barrenness, of thinly dispersed Moslem and quasi-Mos¬ 
lem and Buddliist communities, often at war among them¬ 
selves. always in danger from barbarous and nomadic 
Tartars and Tartarian tribes ; a land without much agri¬ 
culture, without arts or commerce or law or government 
or humanity,—whose very darkness an<l mystery and 
perils and the all but total ignorance of the civilized 
world alx>ut it from time to time, once in an age, beckon¬ 
ed the bold and restless spirit to penetrate into it for love 
of adventure and glory—or the W)61 political for Ids 
country's good—or tlie cooler savan for tlie enlighteimieiit 
of the human race, but w’ho alas ! rarely returned 
to, tell his sad tale, how he * inherited the lion’s 
den’ or rather met a horrible death in the worse den of 
human beasts of prey. Such at least was the state of 
our knowledge, or belief rather, for of absolute knowledge 
there was little to boast of. Now for the Discovery ! 
It is all over now. Trans-Himalaya-Caucosia is no lon¬ 
ger either a mystery or an uninviting desert, thanks 
to the good offices and active imagination of our non- 
professional geographical authonties, our untravelled 
amateur diacoterers. They have found it aut all. THay 
Jmve thoroughly explored that vast region, haing per/ea^ 
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at home with and on it. They liave traversed it from end 
to cud and visited every Tiook and corner—at their 
fircjside. Ejjicnreun heroes, hetter-jmrt-of-valorous meii^ 
they lijive perfectly reJilized how 

*T is ])loassii)t throii^h the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at. siieli a wt»rhl ; to see the stir 
Of tlie ^e-at llabel, ami not Icel tlie erowd ; 

To hear tlui roar she sends throu"h all her «ratcs 
At a safe tlistance, wlwire the dyint^ sound 
Falls a soft innrmur on tlu; uninjured ear. 

Thus sittin^Tj and surveyin«f thus at ease • 

The ^h>l)e and all its <-one(‘rns, tJu-y s(‘em advanced 
To some s(M‘ure and more lliati mortal luM^^ht 
That liherates and e\tMiipts them froth them all 
It turns submitted to (heir view, turns nmnd 
With all its <jenerations ; (hty behold 
The tumult, and ore’ still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors i*re it reaches them ; 

Clriovts, hut alarms them not, i^’c. 

Thus soeiirely iiesthal with the advantafje of all 
creature comforts, jjossildy primed with tlie contents of 
cu])s, tluit cheer, and, too inebriate, they sally boldly 
forth to explore the unexplored reghms of the globe, 
and su<.>ii and easily en(.)ugh they sueceed. It is thus, we 
believe, tliat they have tilletl uj», to their enthe satisfac¬ 
tion if somewhat to the bewilderment of timid old- 
fashioned peo])le likti ourselves, fed upon the more pro¬ 
saic kinds of knowledge, the rather extensive blanks in 
our maps to the north of the nifuintam-chaitis which 
divide Southern Asia from Central, vvliich so long shamed 
us by their ngly stare. 

tertain it is that our j)oliticiaiis have filled them, some¬ 
how. Tlicy have peo]>led what was uninhabited. They 
have laid out smiling gardens of plenty wdiere there was 
a howling wilderness of waste. Tney have found a 
very pnnnising, if not already a brilliant, 'civilisation in? 
what were lUKlerstood to he H)e dark places of thuk. 
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TTorld. They have utterly shamed the numscldla cir 
taletells, from Marco Polo to Vambery, who at the 
risk of their lives penetrated to Tartary and brought 
such unfavorable accounts, or pretended to do so. They 
have summarily abolished Kobi which erewhile frowned , 
at us from behind the Great Wall of China to the east^ 
and in its site planted populous and wealthy cities. 
They have found the entire table-laud covered with 
tea plantations and silk filatures. They have lighted upon 
flourishing peaceful communities wliich escaped all 
previous observers. They have discovered an intelligent 
and vigorous agriculture among those Dutchmen of the 
East^the toil-loving, steady and inoffensive Usbeks and 
Kalmucks, and the humane, liberal, and humble, and 
keenly commercial and wealthy chiefs and Moulvies 
of Bokhara Sherif ( the Noble )—a sleepless mining 
activity,—a fruitful field of utilisable raw produce in 
endless variety—a population baflling the enumerative 
powers of even a Census-man Graham, blessed, may¬ 
hap cursed, with an innate insatiable longing for English 
China, English gin, English wollens; Shefli^d razors 
“ made to sell,” (according to the honest confession of 
the journeyman ]>edlar in I’etcr Pindar’s popular piece,) 
and Brummagem beads, jiesirls, and jewellery. In a 
word they are the Messiah of threatened British Com¬ 
merce—tne long-pfaycd-for Columbus who has at length 
opened the needed New World wliich w'ill consume 
fat remunerative terms) whatever can be turned out by 
British hand or brain or steam or sterling. The only 
cirramstance that detracts from their full pleasure at 
their pleasant discovery ii^the fact that a great European 
Power, itself also a . Great Asiatic Power, has already 
anticipated England in that field—^a field wliidb that 
Power would mono}x>Usse if England did not soon send 
up her pioneers to plant fiictories in tlie newly reveal¬ 
ed cities and her merchandise and salesmen and htek.^ 
era to undersell Moscovy. But there is this eonsolstina 
that if England has been denied the first profits of 
intercoursershe has been also saved the possibly . 

of 'eflhctmg an opening, maybe, aflber repeal: 

Ifl 
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fruitlcF>s attempts. Now is cautious England’s time. Kus- 
sia having made a practicable breach in the wall of the 
Happy v^ey, the Land of Plenty, and effected an 
entrance by storm—Hurrah for the plunder ! 

That, at least, is our reading of the firm persuasion 
that seems to have caught hold, and is exercising such 
a sway over so many of the best of our politicians, 
jMiblicists and statesmen, that the Descent of the Great 
Hear of the North ought not to disturb the sleeping 
llritish Lion in the Soutli, that Russian Progress is no 
danger to British India, tliat Russia is on a mission of 
pure pliilaiithrt)py in Central Asia or at least one^ only 
of Coinmerec, that we might, ithout hanu, alh)w her the 
entire fiehl for the development of her commercial resour¬ 
ces, as England has got so inany such for her own w'ithout 
having excited tlie llanie (jf an imwtirthy jealousy in the 
honest Muscovite heart, that the utmost our self-interest 
and aggrandisement requires would be satihfied by com¬ 
mercial competition and sharing the rich and inexhaus¬ 
tible field oiJcned by Russian enterprise and money, that 
at the worst British honor would be fully vindicated by 
British manufactures, from so much greater distance and 
after so very great a cost of transit, underselling Russian 
manufactures. 

On our untravelled Hindoo ignorance the Trade of 
Central Asia as a subject of grave inquiry and earnest 
discussion—an object of commercial yearning and poli¬ 
tical ambition of the Great Powers of the earth, so 
valuable, of such paramount im]>ortance as to l>e attain¬ 
ed at any cost of blood and treasure and credit, such for 
instance, as Russia has delibefately incurred for a long 
series of yeiu*8, comes wdth tlie surprise of a revelation. 
And knowing the wonderful quickness and cleverness 
of our pamphleteers and statesmen wc are quite disposed 
to bow in quiet to their grand discovery. 

Nay, it is impossible not to admire their genius, nor 
be struck by the importance of its achievement. A rich, 
enlightened, peaceful, humane and commercial Central 
Asia is the '^nagnus opus of an Age of Geographical 
Discovery. Nay, it is the culminating triumph of m 
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Age of Scientific Discovery in general. For, tLe great 
O^grapbical is also a grand Zoological Discovery—a. 
veritabk Mare’s Nest! * 

They may who can believe in the assurances repeat¬ 
edly given in the pres®* and in parliament that the inten¬ 
tions of Kussia in Asia are eminently pacific—simply 
commercial. If we cannot, we can at leabt envy their 
happy frame of mind. They indeed have made a triple 
dibcovery—a moral as well as a (leographical and Zoolo¬ 
gical one. The> have found the true philoMopher’b stone, 
nliich enables them to tranbiiiuto evil into good. Or 
they are practical philosophers who can be j)loasnnt under 
dil&ultics—dcri\ e happiness from diuiger. There never 
was a greater, more geninne cause of alarm to the Em¬ 
pire than the steady ad\dnce of the gi*cat Kortliem 
hear to our firontiers. 

Would that tlie goch tlM‘ giftio gi\o us 

To see in the horde of c*oimuermg Cossacks merely a cara¬ 
van of commercial travellers and j>ioneers ! The gentlemen 
in question are hugely fa\ored by the pantheon. In their 
case the wish is not only father of the thought, but 
even of the optical ]»crception. So neat and thorough 
the perception ! So energetic is tlic wnsh that it leads 
the reason blindfold and captive, and the perception 
follows as a matter of course. Nothing staggers. If 
the facts rebel, so iimch the worse for ‘them !—They arc 
dragooned into subjection, in the cause of order and har¬ 
mony, or simply crubhed. 


Editor. 



L\ MKMORIAM. 
Michael M. S. Daita. 
Jioniim, Uiedim. 


MoiirO) poor Bongala, mourn, tliy Iiaploss state I 
Thy swan, thy w'arhlor’s snatcluni by ruihh'ss fate! 

Oh, snatflicd in prime of life, thy darling cliild,— 
Daita who hi\r\s in majxie nmnhcrs wild 
Great Megnath—Iiidra’h haughty eotj(|u’ring foe, 
llurh’d by brave Lakhbnian to the shades below'! 

—Hushed in the tuneful voice that tlirilled the soul, 
Silent tho lyre whose swelling note'^ <lid roll 
In streams of music sweet that did impart 
A life— u soul cv’n to the dullest heart! 

Ah, poor anhni)py land ! liowr sad thy d(X>in, 

Thy noblest sons are lost in a igor’s bloom I 
Oh Death 1 how' stem—implacable tliou art 
To single them out for tliy cruel dart! 

Yo children of Bengala, o’er his bier 

Pour forth your sorrows,—shed the grateful tear 

To wit and talents duo, and genius rare, 

Now lost beyond tlje reach of hope and care! 

What tliough no pageant grand, no funeral show 
Followed his hearse in sable garb of ww ? 

What though no culmnn high, no Ining bust 
Should mark the spot w'horo lies his honored dust ? 

He needs not these, though prized by little men 
His works his noblest monument remain! 

Oh crown your poet’s grate with flowery wreaths, 

The flesh is dead, th’ immortal s^t breathes! 



A SCENE IN CLOUD-LAND. 


Enter Maharaja Blowhard and Vizier Bvrnharh. 

Genius of Pingal at a renpettjul dietance chained to a rock hy 
zeatejm Prefects xmtft the assistance of a constabulary commanded by 
JDistrid Superintendents of Poli(x, 

Blow. —[Peadiny a paper-^ 

SEVERITY OF PROCEDURE WITHIN THE LAW. 

The question of legality of jurisdiction is one 
depending on the High Court’s own nih*8. 

The question was before raised in an important 
political case (Regina versus Ameer Khan) in which 
the Lieutenant Governor thought that jurisdiction 
to remove a case from Patna was wrongly assmned 
by a single Judge on the Original Jurisdiction, and 
in which His Honor caused the Government Pleader 
to urge veiy strong objections before the Chief Jus¬ 
tice and the Coust on its Appellate Side. 

There was hesitation on the, question of ono 
part of the Court interfering with another, and the 
point was not formally decided; but the practical 
result was that the application was not heard by 
the single Judge, but by a ly^nch representing thj^ 
different elements of the Court. 

In Calcutta f differing from Madras and Bom¬ 
bay) the Original Jurisdiction is kept exclusively 
the hands of Engliidi Barrister Judges, and in; 
Lieutenant Governor’s opinion, it would be most iin- 
fitir and undesirable and contraiy to the spirit, if not 
to the letter, of the High Court rules,wtnat parrieii 
with the prooeoSifigs of the Courts a£ tisu 
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interior, should at their pleasure bring those proceed* 
ings under the review not of the benches const!* 
tilted to superintend the administration of justice 
in the moflussil, and composed of tlie different ele¬ 
ments of the Court, but of an English Court under 
an English lawyer, in which English lawyers are only 
allowed to practise, and in which the atmosphere* is 
altogether one of English law. 

It is undesirable to call on the Judge (Major 
B-dd-m) to answer for exercising liis discretion in 
a manner within the law. 

In regard to details, the disci-etion of the Local 
Gov(*rnmcM)t should not be interfered with. 

The Lieutenant Governor entirely agrees with 
Colonel U-lt-n and thinks that the explanation is 
satisfactory on all points except tlie refusal formally 
to stay execution, which, however, as the execution 
was not in fact carried out, was not very material. 

The strong censure of the Judge (Mr. Justice 
Maepherson ) of the High Court seems to have been 
brought about by the exparte misrepi-esentations of 
Mr. Hawes, the dismissed Government servant who 
got up the case.] 

Them’s my sentiments, crony! 

Burn. —And they well become you ? Thoughts that Woir,— 

Blow.—^A nd words that him, £h ? Ha! ha I ha ! 

G. o*' r.—And mine, alas I 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears! 

Burk. — Chup nh^ i/ou minx! In our joliwSerjientcity whore 
wo graduatal in the art of political dragooning, (—Blow- 
liard and Burnliard having there first found opportunitioa 
of kingship and vizierat —') we did not care atriraing 
PrincessesR and luckily got rid of the Amazon of J-ns^ 
and wc are not going to stand the tongue of sudi vixmis 
as you. [ To the Maftaraja!] But anrely you are not going 
to stop with this 5/oto? 

Blow. —No. 1 w'ould born tbat cantankerous Court in e£EU 

I though 1 ahould’nt say it, 1 who once deel^^ 

its bench and floored%ld MiUinoo lil^ fun. 
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dl do I remember tbo day, and better atill the da^ you 
adminiatered your Criminal law on the Original Side of 
the Court. 

Blow.—A hl I ddd my beat then to aink it. 

Burn. —But why not complete the work? 

Coueh your lance and ‘at them/ and strike /ear into their 
hearts. 

Blow.’—D o you know what I have been thinking of late? 

Burn.— V!hy bi get me a Comnanionahip to bo sure I 

Blow.—O f ooursc, but 1 have been also thinking of publiahing a 
code to be called tlio Institutes of Blow hard. Is that 
not a rich idea? 

Burn. —Yes, very—and tlicn we will revel in Personal Govern¬ 
ment with our new friends blowing our blast to the 
nmarement <if Ihngal. Vca» we may now ho|)e to see 
the light of fa< ts hidden in the shroud of ttiffht! 


(To be CoiUinued.) 


ANACREONTIC. 

Composed on the occasion of a dathtnq fcsthtal. 

Cupid once a n(*t did spread,— 

Spread a net of rilken thread— 

^Vhere, in aurls of sparkling sheen, 

Rolled her stream sweet IIij>pocrene. 

Nude the nymphs were batliing there, 

In that stream so bright and clear;— 

Batliing limbs of perfect snow,— 

Each a s<|ir new-dro])t below I 
Like some hind at bugle’s sound, 

Startled aU, they glance around ; 

And the net as Cupid drew, 

Broke in haste the old ones through; 

But the lovliest of the throng, 

All were caught the meshes ’mong. 

Laughed tlie Boy in wildest glee ! • 

Blushed the nymphs thus* snared to be! 
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—Lo! like groups of nymphs they seem, 
Bathing now in Gimga’s stream; 
Lotus-flowers they seem in hlurnn, 

Waked by Sol at flight of gloom! 

Grac(‘ful forms with witching eyes, 
Baising flames and tender siglis ; 

Arched nock and glowing breasts, 

Where l)an Cupid nestling rests ! 

Ah mo I could I cast my net 
In yon stream with beauties set, 

That might tempt,—and not in vain, 

Jove to ^sume the swan again ; 

Sure the draught as rich would prove, 

As of him the God of Ltwo ! 

J. M. T. 


WHAT HE SHOULD NOT BE. 

To Mirza Sambha Chandra Mookkhoo Padhya, 
HeaD'Eatru of Mookhurejis Mag'zin. 

Bur, 

I am a jenens. I dont c y 1 shood hide mi lite ander a 
hooshel. U sartcnly dont, nor the Chota Huzoor ither, nor een 
the man in the moon veu he haz a chans. 1 am a pattriot to, 
and hens i adresmeself2 u rahtluT than 2 enne bawdy els. 
Uf iwarse i hav mi pryce, and torn mi koto az otfen az 1 chuze, 
tern-kotizm and pattriottizm beeing, az u no, konvurttibcl tarms. 
Ees, i am proudo 2 sa, that i am a pattriot of the Sun-flouer 
tipo, and ^avir fale 2 warshcep the ryezing sun. U hapun jus 
nou 2 b in paeple's mowtbs; 1 dont meen tha chn n az a sart 
of bramiui bittle-but that tha twak of u and of ure mag, and 
hens i am injused to koart ure akquaintans. 

But most head-eaters hav ther hobbis vich tha ride az haurd 
and fast az if it wer a run for deer lyte. U kant get aksess 2 
a sartin Daly unles u abeuzo the nateevs, and then u r a je^tle-. 
man, a skollaT,^an embawdyment uf al the kardeenal vurdhoozf;.' 
That iz, the grateH raski^ tt r, thst moar u r pated and f<md^ 
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bi the Daly in quesehim. Then ther is the leecBfi^ jionielL- 
woritible gulf-strint iloin^ dounyords in an exy, «nd apyor^ in 
a wawm—wawm kurrent. S' b akaeptibnl S it, u xnna flote 
allong yith the strim—up an downe as it riums. Panenal 
Gnyment is the Pattriot's hobbee. An ofl^heating sab deppu«^ 
tee aseestant Chokeedar in some remoate M*ila;^ heln faimself to ft 
palmkin or plantiii jfrom a vedo*8 orchurd, and doim knms St» 
Pall on the mklaco nkkupant of Bcllwecdocr. And Blowhard, 
sur, is ure hobbee. 1 am share a think of him in eeting and 
drinking, in poojaing and mo^aitWy in tawking and smoking, 
in lafHng and clmfHng, u and Jte and the tUfter, Yell, heres then, 
to the Mwaraja’s heltli in a bceg lotah of Addam*s ail. Oh I 
dilishus I dilislms I dilishus! i wandar hou St, Pall wood like 
the draftt I 

I hav alreddy sed, i am a jenons. And so 1 am, *puu mi 
onner, and thats the best testcemoneeal u kan hav. Thares no 
noting wat i mite not b. 1 mite b a sabhanng, if only i had a 
pare of les shawp eers; i mite b a Haija, imly no ritch nukel« 
dys and Iceves a thandurriiig lausoot for moe; i mito b a 
litterliarce head-eater, only mi ourlee allowans of poppy and 
mandagoora has not rnnn ap yate to 500 granes; i mite b an 
bawther, horatcr, {toatc, istooian, hantikwareo, bnt that the muses 
havcong givin thmr al 2 Bunkum, hav nuthing lepht for moe. ‘ 
Tlie phiilish niinck-cess I They ranted to giv meo only the vary- 
est Boszinaiity of a halt, spavind, brokenvindod Piggossis. Avout I 
hye to ure Bbarooa, fiddling Apolo I 

But hold! Thares 1 thing i mite not, wood not, kood not, 
shood not b. Kood u gess it ? A mawk fii]antliru[>ist, purhaps 
11 ril sa. Ah no! A Dan’inian man ? Cylons, u scempletmi I 
Vy, i kood navur b ft jnj and Jagganath, Guvner and Ureho- 
b^shnp al rolod into 1. , 

Befor i konklood, let me ask u a q^^neschun. Hoo is Kookkhoo 
Padbya and Hoo is Mookhoijcc, vich is the justis and yich tho 
thif ? 

Tronsloetarasbin indid! Emetct mi otbographee, and doht 
b nonsensikah 

Ures as i chus 2 b, 

Shaukabb Jau]:.bwak« 
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THE EAST DAY. 

J D1?BAMT a dream of woiurroub ])liantah}, 

Such a« aflleep or waking ne’er before 

So stirred my heart’s pulsations, or trans(i\e<l 

My mind spellbound to what I saw and heard. 

Oh ! that I had the mighty ^t of song 

Like him, the bard divhic, on whom iha Nine 

Their choicest blessings showered—sweef Vydbja,— 

Who waked of yore the maiiy-sounding h.irp, 

In bursts of grandest and sublimest strains : 

Then might 1 hope to sing in numbers fit 10 

The lofty theme idy humble Muse iuspircs ! 

» 

Methought the last—^the awful day came on, 

Big with the fate of man and countless worlds ; — 

The day on which the self-styled lord of earth, 

But a mere worm in being’s endless scale— 15 

So oft oblivious of his trial-hour— 

Was to see him doomed to perdition vile, 

Or raised in glory to th* Elysian fields, 

There, with the seraph-dioir, to hjrmn in joy 
Ecstatic praises of the King of heaven. 

kkv bkbusb,So 2a, CidbaTTj* . 
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The Last Day, 

1 stood on til’ wlgc of dread Etemitj’', 

All motionless and in amazement lost, » 

And power of utterance locked as in a trance, 

Where the mind wakes and but the body sleeps. 

The panorama vast of varied worlds 25 

Lay like an ample page before mine eyes, 

All deeply stirred, as if they knew and felt 
It was Creation’s dissolution day. 

Terror like some huge bird with sable wdngs 
Outspread, now brooded o’er the face of tilings ; 30 

A lurid hue,—nor light nor darkness—^^^eiled 
The scene, as ’twere the shroud of threat’ning doom ; 

The sun liimself, the moon, and pendant orbs— 

Those sparkling gems wliich deck high heaven’s brow, 
Appeared all shorn of their effulgence bright; 35 

And the air did sing a dismal dirge of woe. 

Nor od’rous smells nor sounds melodious bore : 

For flowers exhaled no fragrance to the breeze. 

And sylvan warblers poured no music sweet. 

Was Chaos come again ? Not yet! And yet 40 

The elements,—earth, water, fire, air, sky, 

Looked as they were about to be resolved 
Into confusion primal—mingled all 
In formless, undistinguished mass, as when, 

Ere Order fiiir out of Disorder sprung, 45 

The God-head floated o’er the waters vast 
In his small fragile bark of banyan leaf. 

AVhen hark ! the trumpet’s dread and furious blast, 
Piercing 4^ space with deaf ning clangour shrill, 

Demands in voice of thunder loud—“ Give up 
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The dead ! Ye graves ! Ye elements ! that hold 
Matter which once was life—^give up the dead 
Again—^again is heard that mighty blast, 

Till earth and sky a deepening echo hits. 

—And lo ! a form in mid-air now appears, 55 

Bright with the radiance of ten thousand suns 
Shedding confluent streams of dazzling light. 

^Tis the eternal Judge ! And all to Him— 

All sentient things and rational, to Him, 

Must render compt of life’s short stewardship. tiO 

High near the throne of awful Justice sate 
The stern Recording Angel—Book in hand, 

And flaming sword, while liosts of chembs bright 

In arms celestial stood to execute 

Decrees judicial of heaven’s Sovereign Lord. 65 

Nature beheld the Tribunal Divine 

Aghast, her heart all (|uiv’ring with affright; 

The earth and sky to their foundations shook ; 

Old Ocean sank into his inmost eaves ; 

And Time stood stfll—^no sands his hour-glass i)oured, 70 
Louder and louder still the'trumpet sounds :— 

“ Give up the dead ! Ye graves, give up the dead 
Obedient to the call, the sepulchres 
Disgorge their cold contents, but oh how changed ! 
Though now re\'iviffed, still—still how changed 75 
From what in flesh they were, when they did walk 
The earth, and dwell in tenements of clay ! 

The prison-house and discipline of Death 
Are truly, sternly chast’ning j Fancy drops 
Her colored glass, and man beholds himself^ 
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In all his naked imbecility. 

Innumerable as the ocean sands, 

Spirits of men resuscitated now, 

But mute with fear, appeared in sight. 

I'hcy come, they come, like armies vast of ants, 85 
Or like uticeaKing billows of the sea, 

Wave after wave in endless following ! 

I*arricians and plebeians, rich and poor, 

I’rinevrt and peasants, rulers and the ruled, 

'ryraiiis an<l shives, philosophers and fools, 90 

Comininirled all in one promiscuous throng, 
ll(K;k to the awlul verge of space abysmal. 

O l.)(!ath ! thou art indeed a leveller ! 

Thou stri])])est moiiarchs of their jewelled crowns, 

Their purjdc robes, and golden rods of sway ; 95 

Hobbest the bloom from Beauty’s blushing dieeks, 

And the soft lustre Troni her witching eyes ; 

’Tis thou rcducest mighty, splendid earth, 

Alike with w'hat is deemed ignoble clay, 

Into vile, paltry fot>d for crawling worms ! 100 

Alas 1 that thy stern lessons should be lost 
On man, though taught with an iron tongue ! 

—Yonder they come, the spirits of the dead. 

Nor rank nor precedence at all observing.— 

0 Pride ! where now thy scorn, thy haughty mien ? 105 
Thou who in life didst spurn the lowly ones 
Of earth—the sons of Toil and Poverty ? 

0 Wealth ! could not thy hoards save thee from fate— 
Thy iU-gott’n hoards all stained with human gore,—- 
The wages vile of sin and bloody crime, 110 ■ 
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« 

For wliicli thou soldst thy soul to him the Prince 
Of darkness—^lost, beyond redemption lost ? 

0 Tyranny ! where now thy rod of sway,— 

That iron heel which, drunk with powV, upon 
The necks of thy weak brethren tlion didst set ? 115 

A^ile caitiff, tremble for thy cursed soul ! 

The diarnels now have cast up all the dead, 

And rc-awakcned clay awaits its doom. 

Say, heavenly Muse ! of that vast throng who stood ? 

AVho fell ? who stood firm as a rock, or who 120 

Fell like some ancient column, hoar with age, 

From its own rottenness ? Alas ! how few 
Were there who boldly could their Maker face ; 

To whom His will a guiding star had been ! 

In accents soft that breathed sweet music’s soul, 125 
First the Recording Angel baric the good 
And true,—the lights of sanctity on earth— 

Advance from ’mong the host now waked from sleep 
Of death. Forth issued they, a glorious band, 

In holiness and light devotional 130 

Enrobed ; they moved like Hesper beaming mild ; 

Their eyes were upward turned ; their looks threw back, 
As in a mirror clear, a tranquil soul. 

Oh ! tranquil as the ocean’s breast when not 
A breeze the waters stirs, a gentle swell 135 

Alone expressing Gratitude’s sweet throb. 

Theirs were the kindly charities of life. 

Benevolence and Mercy, Sympathy 

And Love, that with a universal heart,. « 
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The wide—wide world iu loving folds embrace, 140 
Unmindful of the Geography that sets 
’Twixt man and man unhloy barriers wide ;— 

Not that false, hollow^ cruel Love wdiich mocks 

With idle words, while deeds tlie iron soul 

Betray, but Love true—true as liis who bled 145 

Upon the crucifix for fallen man ! 

Theirs was Humility, not such as veils 
T"he outward form in mask of lowliness, 

While rages fierce the flame of pride within, 

But such as inly felt, external flows 150 

In rippling streams of sweet humanity. 

Justice was theirs, that in cv’n balance held 
Self and the world, and gave to all their due, 

And no distinction made ’tween man and man. 

Religion was theirs, not mere lip-professed, 155 

But heart-cherished, and proved by righteous lives 
And works, where Love of God and Love of man— 

The dual Love without which cither’s vain— 

Commingled shone in happy union blest. 

And oh ! when earthly pow’r was theirs, ’twas not 160 
The meteor’s blaze at night all ominous 
Of coining evil, or tlie lightning flash 
Wliose dazzling glare preludes the fearful bolt;— 

No, ’twas the solar ray wliich blessed the world 
AVith light and life and hope derived from Heav’n. 165 

The saintly host in kneeling posture lay, 

With clasixid hands, and in devotion rapt. 

A halo now each holy brow" invests, 

Brighter tha^ brightest tiara of kings, 
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As He, til’ Eternal Perfect Judge decrees 170 

Translation of the blest to bow’rs of bliss ! 

Kejoice, Salvation’s heirs ! your trial’s o’er ; 

Receive the well-earned guerdon of your faith ! 

One by one forth they stepped with noiseless feet, 

That scarcely seemed to touch the solid earth,— 175 

Forth they stepped, to receive from lips Divine 
The golden sentence wliich promoted them 
To throned seats among the pow'rs of heaven. 

—See ! yonder now appears a form—^a face 

Familiar once, wliich f discern as that 180 

Of him who rose, amidst surrounding gloom, 

The star of hope to a despairing land ; 

The Patriot bold who dared, in troublous times. 

When his loved country faint and bleeding lay— 

Alas, poor country, faint and bleeding still!— 185 

To lift for her a fearless champion’s voice 
In brave, brave words which told where’er they fell! 
Though fortune smiled not on his humble birth. 

His lines though cast in rough and rugged ways, 

He nobly fought his way like yeoman bold 190 

To a high place in his fond country’s heart;— 

Unchecked by penury, or frowns of power, 

Or taunts of titled fools,—^thosc finikin 
Fops that like summer insects buzz and buzz 
Their vain importance in time’s golden hour, 195 

But vanish &st befrre the darkening sky. 

Alas ! the times do sadly need his aid. 

Power leagued with an unholy press attempts 
To crush improvement in the bud, and germs 
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(>f progress sown by kindly, fostering hands. 200 

Oh ! .for his polished wit and burning words 
To grave the truth on hearts of erring men, 

Who, fired by vanity, would build their name 
On ruins of a people’s happiness ! 

—^Next see he comes, with smiling looks benign, 205 
The grand old man,—^the glory of his kind. 

Who wived philanthrophy, fair maid divine. 

And heart and soul and wealth devoted all 
To his poor brethren in an alien land. 

He rc-illumed the lamp of knowledge bright, 210 

Where long her light had been but nearly quenched, 

And gave a nation renovated life. 

And won the crown to highest virtue due. 

Methinks I see a troop of merry boys 

Gathered round him, the centre of their sports ;— 215 

And while the fun goes round, loud ringing peals 

Of jovial laughter mark each sprightly prank 

That youthful fancy, when on mischief bent. 

Contrives, to speed the hours of life’s sweet spring. 

And he tlie while views them with glisteping eyes, 220 
Or joins in all their sports, or fi*isks and gambols 
In very luxury of pure ddight; 

Or now and then, as they fall out, decides 
Their little quarrels, and harmony restores. 

Blest spirit! hallowed be thy name, and cherished 225 
In kind remembrance to the verge of time ! 

—And next appears one, who, amidst a world 
Of lureling scribes, his tongue and pen and heart 
And brain employed—^inspired by love 
Of truth and love of kind—in sacred cause 230 
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Of justice for a people smitten sore. 

Mindless of obloquy, and of the gibes 
Of shameless witlings, whose hazzas incite 
The hearts of tyrants to deeds black as hell, 

He ranged on side of truth—a dauntless knight, 235 
And hurled his lance at despots and their tools :— . 

His work, not showy though, accepted still * 

Of Heav’n, because of the earnest heart and soul 
It breathed in grateful odours to the skies ! 

—See ! See ! a saintly form now greets the sight; 240 

See him advance with gentle steps and soft, 

All glorious with heaven’s holy, blessed light. 

And breathing peace and good will unto men. 

Though placed on fortune’s summit liigh, nor pride 
Nor ostentation his demeanour marked, 245 

Nor lust of power stained his spotless soul; 

But still he lived a pure, unsullied life. 

As pure as his,^ creation’s earliest heir,. 

What time the father of mankind in Eden 

Dwelt happy in lus Vedded love, and love 250 

Of Heaven, ere the Fiend imserpent’s guise 

Lured him on with temptation’s pleasing bait. 

With well-poised mind and passions , held in check, 

He nobly worked at Learning’s precious mine, 

And to the world he gave the key that opes 255. 

The treasures locked in Sanscrit speech divine. 

Oh I where—^where shall ye find his peer below ? 

Death ! render back the glorious dead, to grace 
Once more the world with his example bright! 

—^And now I see a noble figure, cast 260 

In highest beauty’s mould, whose lofty brow 
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Bespeaks possession of a lofty soul. 

He looks the image of sweet Clemency, 

And as he moves, lo 1 Peace attends his steps I 

*Twas he did stem the tide of vengeance dire, 26o 

When men hurled Reason from her tott’ring throne, 

And thirsted tiger-like for human gore; 

He curbed their passions wild, and firmly checked 
The blood-hounds of crime in their mad career; 

And saved a classic land from countless woes, 270 

And fair humanity from lasting shame. 

’Twas he upheld the majesty of law 

In dark, dark days, when Virtue quaked with fear, 

And Innocence would, but for him, have bled* 

On the altar of miholy Retribution :— 275 

He brought down Mercy from her heav’nly bower. 

And Justice’s sword attempered with her dew ! 

Bright Spirit ! would that thy example were 
More followed ’mongst the rulers of the earth ! 

For when high trust and pow’r were thine, the good 280 
Of nations formed thy only aim and care— 

The bcac’n that warned thee 9 fF the rocks and shoals 
Of that unhallowed policy, which turns 
A cold deaf ear to poor millions’ voice ! 

Them the Almighty pleased beheld, while thus 285 
A voice from Throne of Splendour them addressed :— 

“ Servants of God ! Your duty dime and trust 
Right nobly filled, ascend to heaven, and be 
’ For ever ranked amongst Celestial Powers !” 

On angels’ radiant wings I saw them borne 
Aloft, amidst’^the songs of morning stars 
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. And jubilee divine, to reakne of light! 

The Angel next his Cidendar produced 
Of rank offences ’gainst the King of Kings. 

Endless the scroll, and black with tainted names, 295 
From the first murd’rer to the last, who drove 
The shining steel into his brother’s heart. 

The catalogue of dark iniquity 
Enrolled tlie varied grades of guilt, arraigned 
At length before the Tribunal Supreme. 300 

From false Ambition’s slave to Frailty’s cliild, 

From the big spoiler to the petty thief, 

All—all the violaters of divine 

And moral law in that black list were borne. 

There stood they on Eternity’s dread brink, 305 

Bending beneath the load of conscious sin;— 

Despair in their pale looks, their limbs all shaking 
With fright) like aspen leaves before the gale. 

And now as Awful Justice cast his eyes 

On the unholy record, presently 310 

There Shot forth dazzling flames of wrath divine ; 

And aghast with fear, as lightning-struck. 

The craven ranks of crime fell prostrate down. 

And wept hot, scalding tears of deep remorse. 
Unutterable anguish rent their souls, 315 

And loud they yelled for mercy unto Heav’n. 

For mercy ! viun unprofitable suit! 

Ye tyrants, who, in your mad hour of might, 

On earth a heavy hand relentless laid, 

Trampli^ your fellowmen as scmlless womis ; 320 
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Sue ye for mercy, that shewed it to none ? 

Ye law-makers, who framed unequal laws 
Or crude and irritating from mere love 
Of change, or from ambition of a name, 

Or at the beck of Pow’r, or Faction’s call; 325 

And legislation made an engine dread 

Of gross oppression and a fruitful source 
Of misery to the voiceless, helpless poor. 

Ye judges, who dealt one law to the weak. 

Another to the strong; and stained the ermine 330 
Of Justice with corruption’s darkest hue ; 

Or turned her balance into Ul-jwised scales, 

Where private feelings, and seductive tales 
Of interest outweighed the righteous cause. 

Ye proud, who walked the earth like little gods, 335 
Great in your own conceit for. wealth and rank 
Inherited, or won by scurvy means; 

Who witnessed human woe with tearless eyes, 

Nor fed your brethren when they starved, nor clothed 
The naked sliiv’ring in the wintry blast; 340 

And spurned, 0 shame ! all honest sons of Toil,— 

Less fortunate indeed, but nobler far 
Than ye, because more rich in all the heart’s 
A65ections and the virtues dear to God. 

Ye hypocrites clad in religion’s garb,— 345 

Who ministered in steepled church or mosque, 

Tabernacle or temple fair—with God 

In your lips, Satan in your souls—^who, leagued 

With tyrants, oft upheld the tyrants’ cause. 

Though hostile to the dearest rights of man ; 350 

And who set n^an on man for sake 
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Of faith to do the devil’s work on earth. 

Ye hireling scribes, of spite and malice Ml 
And all uncharitableness, whose pens, 

Steeped in venality most loathsome—^foul, 355 

In sland’rouB falsities against your neighbours 
Dealt, or fomented tribal hatred curst, 

Or discord dire, where harmony should rule ; 

Who, to your base and hireling instincts true— 

Oblivious of the brotherhood of man,— ^ 360 

In praise of despots loud hosannahs sung, 

Nor raised a single cry for suff ring men.— 

Seize, Horror, seize on these, thy lawful prey 
With iron grip and horrid, horrid looks, 

Nor free thy hold till their vile souls are seized 365 
By hell’s more frightful brood of Horrors dread! 

Amongst that miscreant crew, methought 1 saw 
A ghastly figure old, whose night eternal 
Had not too soon begun in sightless orbs, 

Which well bespoke anticipated doom. 370 

Why cower thee thus—^thus with dastdrd fear ? 

Why tremble those limbs reeking still with crime ? 

Where that unblushing firont and haughty mien. 
Transgressor bold, feared of thy brethren poor ? 

Why shrinks that soul black with iniquity, 375 

And lust of gold which, like the drunkard’s craving 
Insatiate, only made thee long for more ? 

What Vail those hoards which formed thy cherished end,*» 
Those acres wide thou deem'dst thy highest heaven ? 
Hark ! curses loud and deep resound in air! 380 

Hark! widows’ doleM wails and orphans’tries 
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For e’en their little aU by farce despoiled,— 

Now rise before the Judgment seat in proof 
Most damning ’gainst thy deeply guilty soul! 

Next I saw, towering above ike rest, 386 

A lean, lank form supreme in guilt and woe. 

Fast burning tears had cut long channels deep 
, In his pale shrunken face ; he smote liis breast; 

He rent his hair ; and madly raved and howled. 

As some snlfall beauteous bird, whose nest has been 390 
Of callow warblers by a serpent robbed, 

Hovers in circling flight the reptile o’er, 

Darting quickly down every now find then 
Witli quiv’ring bill to strike the venomous foe ; 

So hovered o’er his head, a female fair, 395 

The Genius of the land he had misruled ; 

So down she darted quick to strike tlie wretch, 

With a wand made of countless scoxquons’ stings. 

To them offended Justice thus addressed 
In tones that pealed like thunder rolling loud ; 400 

“Ye recreant souls, who made a god of self. 

And your unholy passions rule of life ; 

Who were a scourge, a pestilence to men 
Whose tears ne’er moved your stubborn, iron hearts 
Into one act of mercy or of love ; 405 

Go, restless souls, where rest ye ne’er can find, 

In the dark pit’s unfathomable deep! 

Celestial guards ! them hurl precipitous 
Down—down into the fiery gulf of hell, 

’Mongst hideons sights and dismal sounds of woe, 4i0 
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Racked—^tortured—deep—deep in perdition sunk, 
There in despair to mourn your cursed fate !” 


I woke, and lo ! the phantoms of the brain 
All vanished fast like morning mists before 
The new-ris*n sun ; but stUl the throbbing heart, 415^ 
And aching brow, like ocean’s swell, when storms 
Are o’er, bespoke the agitation wild 
Of feelings highly stirred by my strange dreain. 

Oh ! that the warning and the lesson stem 

Which in imperfect strains, my lay conveys, 420 

Were deeply graven on minds of men 

Too apt alas I to dro^vn all serious thought 

Of life and death and interests eternal 

In dark forgetfulness’ lethean stream ! 

Oh ! that hence Power may learn to exercise 425 

Its sacred office for the weal of those 
By Providence entmsted to its charge; 

And Wealth and WJit might know their duty lies 
In the direction of sweet charity! 

If but my humble lay one soul reclaimed 430 

From error’s ways, or fixed one wav’ring heart 
To love of virtue, I might rest content, 

Happy to think 1 have not sung in vain. 


Ramshaiou* 
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IT'HE avowed object of this work is notbinff less than 

to shew the unsoundness of the whole of Mill’^s teaching 
on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. An undertaking, 
about the success of wliich there may well be room for 
the widest variety of opinions, but which will certainly 
commend itself to the anxious and attentive consideration 
of all those who have imbibed the true spirit of Mill’s 
own impassioned pleading in behalf of free and equal 
discussion. A great name—and John Stuart Mill is the 
greatest in recent British Philosophy—^may be a 
presumption in favour of the doctrines with w’hich it is 
associated ; but the saying of Cicero should never be 
forgotten, that there is no error in philosophy in support 
of which some great name or other may not be cited. 
Indeed, assuming a doctrine to be true in all respects, 
the grounds of reason on which it rests are apt to be 
overlooked unless the pressure of controversy compels 
attention to them. This is especially true of doctrines* 
like those of Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, with or 
against which the feelings are, commonly so powerfully 
enlisted. No rational advocate of the creed of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity ^vill deny that, in the minds of the 
majority of its adherents, it exists rather as a masEf of 
sentiment than as a body of reasoned truths. The 
enlightened friends of that creed have, therefore, as much 
reason as ite( w^orst enemies to be th'ankfrd to Mr. Stephen 
for his vigorous and unsparing onslaught upon it,—^the 
more so, as, with an instinct for high combat, he has 
selected for his adversary its calmest and most philo¬ 
sophical exponent. *, 

—— — „ - - -- ■■ , ■ 

♦ Liberty, ISqnalitj. FratemitT. By Jwnei FitaJamea St^hen, Q. C. Sn^ 
Slder and Co., London, 1878. * 
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I.— LlBBBTr. 

Mr. Stephen examines, in the first place and at great 
length, Miirs Essay on Liberty. He begins by giving an 
abridgment of the introductory chapter, which may be 
taken to be perfectly fair so far as it goes. But it does 
not go fer enough if we consider the very first objection 
by which it is foUowed. This is Mr. Stephen’s summary 
oi the introductory chapter of the Essay :— 

Civil or social liberty as distinguished from *the so-called 
liberty of the will* is its subject, file expression, Mr. Mill tells 
us, meant originally protection against the tyranny of political 
rulCTs. Thmr power was recognized as a necessary eyilj and its 
limitation eitlior by privilege or by constitutional chodra was what 
was meant by liberty. People came in time to regard their rulers 
rather as their own agents and the depositaries of their own power 
than as antagonistic powers to be kept in check, and it did not 
occur to them that their own gower exercised through theid^wn 
agents might be just as oppressive as the power of their rulers 
conhned within closer or wider h'mits. By degrees, however 
experience showed that the whole might, nu d was by no means 
disinclined to, lyranmze over the part, and hence came the phrase 
\ tyranny of the majority.’ This tyranny of the majon^y has 
its root in * the feeling in each person’s mind that every body 
shall be required to act as he and those with whom he sympathises 

w'ould like them to act.’.He then enunciates his o^ view- 

in the following pass^The object of this essay is to assert 
one very simple principle, as entitled to govern absolutdy the 
dealings of society witn the individual in the way of compulsion 
or control, whether the means used be physical force in the form 
of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public opinion. 
That jiiinciple is that the sole end for which mankind are warranted 
individually or collectively in interfering with the liberty of action 
of any of fiidr number is self-protection ; that the <^y purpose 
for wfiidi power can be rightfully exercised over any member ^a 
dvifized community a^nst his will is to prevent harm to others.^ 

.H© condu^ by specifying the ‘appropriate region of 

human liberty.’ It comprises, first, the inw^ domain of eon- 

sdonsness,.demanding libeity of thought and foeUng;.....,the 

liberty of expresring and publishing opinions.is pxwitiioiiaiy 

^ inseparable from it Secondly, the principle requirea &rty.«^ 
fhumng’onr plan of life to smt ear own diaracter,..«.,.fi&dl|p 
from ^is libeity of each in^vidnal fottows the lihertr within ^ 
same liniits of combmation among individuals.* 

3 
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Mill 


And this is his first ground of complaint against 


This^ 1 think, is the substance of the docile of the 
iiitrodnctory chapter. It is the whole doctrine of the essaj^ and 
it is remarkable that, having thus fully and carefiilly enunciated 
his doctrine, Mr. Mill never attempts to prove it, as a whole. Proba¬ 
bly the second, third, and fourth chapters are intended as separate 

proofs of distinct parts of it.There is hardly an^rtbing in 

the whole essay, which can properly be called proof as distinguiwed 
from enunciation or assertion of the general princmles quoted. 
1 think, however, tliat it will not be diliicidt to show that the 
principle stands in much need of proof. 

Accordingly Mr. Stephen gives us a set proof of the 
proposition that Mill's doctrine of Civil or Social liberjy 
does call for proof. From all which one would natur¬ 
ally siipi>ose that Mill asks his readers to take his doctrine 
foi^ granted. Whether Mill has succeeded in establishing 
his doctrine by appropriate reasoning is an entirely differ¬ 
ent matter. The question here raised by Mr. Stephen 
is, whether Mill shows himself properly alive to the 
necessity of proving, and attempts to prove, the propod- 
tions enunciated in the introductory chimter. The 
concluding paragraph of this chapter, which Mr. Stephen 
very unaccountably passes over, completely disposes of 
that question. 

It will be convenient for the argnment, if, instead of at once 
entering upon the general thesis, we confine ourselves in the first 
place to a single branch of it, on which the principle here stated 
M, if not fully, yet to a certain point, recognized oy the current 
opinions. This one branch is the Liberty of thought: from which 
it is impossible to separate the cognate liberty of speddng and 
writing. Although these liberties, to some considerable amounts, 
form part of the politioid morality of all countries which profess 
religious toleration and free institutions, the grounds, botk phi¬ 
losophical and practical, on which they rest, are perhaps not so 
familiar to the general mind, nor so tnorougldy appreciated by 
many even of the leaders of opinion, as might mive beoa expected. 
Those gronnds, when righuy understood, are of much irider 
application than to only one division ci the subject, and a toorough 
oonrideratiou of this part of the qnestiem will he found the best 
introduotion to the remainder. llioBe to whom nothing which 
I am about to say will 1 m new, may fiierei^, 1 hope, *exeiiM m^ 
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if on a subject which for now three centuries has been so'Often 
discussedj I venture <hi one discussion more. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters are, in fact, 
express attempts to prove the thesis proposed in the first. 
In truth, it would be difficult to conceive a more super¬ 
fluous ta^ than Mr. Stephen’s own elaborate confutation 
of Mill’s doctrine of Liberty, if its only claim to accep¬ 
tance were the simple ipse dixit of Mill. 

Mr. Stephen next objects to Mill’s theory of 
Liberty, that it is subversive of religion and morality. 
It is impossible to justify this undisguised attempt to pre¬ 
judice the public against that theory. The search after 
tnith is sure to prove a mockery, when the inquirer is 
paralyzed at the outset mth the fear that tlie road to truth 
18 also the road to heresy. There is not a more effectual 
means of preventing your opponent from obtaining an 
impartial hearing for ms opinions, than to begin by repre-< 
sentin^ those opinions as inimical to religion and morality. 
But it IS not true that Mill’s theory of Liberty is subversive 
of religion and morality. Religion, according to Mr: 
Stephen, is a system, the essence of which is the fear of 
hell. He lays down the fundamental condition of religion 
to be *a being intolerant of evil in the highest degree, and 
inexorably determined to punish it wherever it exists, ex¬ 
cept upon certmn terms.* He does not indeed in this 
place pledge himsblf to the truth qf this view, but he 
very properly objects to any body assuming it without 
proof to be wrong. He goes on to say :— 

I do not say that this doctrine is true, but I do say that no 
one is entitled to assume it without proof to be essentially immor¬ 
al and misohievotts. Mr. Mill does not draw this inference, but 
1 think his theoiy ini'olves it, for 1 know not what can bo a 
greater infiriogmiK^ of his theoiy of hberty, a more oomplete and 
rormal oontradiotioa to it, than the doctrine that there is a Court 
a^ a Judge in whkdi, and before whom, every man must giveaa 
acoonnt of eveiy work done in the boay, whether self-regaidio^ 
or not. According to Mr. Mill’s theory, it ought to bo a gc^ 
plea in the d^ of judgment to say ‘ 1 ple&sed mys^ and hurt no^ 
My else?* Whether there will ne a day ci jud^mentis imt the 
qBe8tie% bui upon Ms prinidples the eohoeptionuf a day of ju^ ‘ 
ment .is. tadameutally hninoraL A Qed who ponisli^mUy oito 
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at all, except for the purpose of protecting others, would, upon 
his principles, be a tyrant tram|ding on liberty. 

It would be very natural, but it would be hardly fair, 
to retort by asking whether, according to Mr Stephen, 
it would be a vahd plea in the day of judgment to say, 
* 1 pleased myself and made every body else conform to 
my ways of feeling, thinking and acting.’ The true 
answer to Mr. Stephen’s argument is, however, so obvi* 
ouB that it is perfectly surprising that he should over¬ 
look it. Mill’s theory is, in terms, one of civil or 
social liberty. It condemns all interference by society 
with the self-regarding concerns of individuals, unless 
for plain purposes of self-protection. It does not aspire 
to regulate the relations of man with his Maker. 
Indeed, the very reasons so forcibly urged by Mill 
against social interference indirectly afford a complete 
justification of Divine interference. Whenever sodety 
seeks to control private judgment and the purely person¬ 
al affairs of individuals, its action is calculated to be mis-^ 
chievous, because men are not infallible and, secondly, 
because they are deddedly worse judges of what is good 
for individuals than the individuals themselves, '^ese 
objections arc manifestly inapplicablo to the action of an 
infallible Being desirous of promoting the real happiness 
of his creatures. Whether such a Being is justified in 
delaying to interfere till the evil is'done and over is 
another—^and a tremendous—question, but it does not 
t6uch Mill’s Theory at all. 

Mr. Stephen then labours to shew that all existing 
codes of morality are essentially coercive, and embrace 
the whole of human life, asif the express object of the 
Essay on Liberty were not to rescue firom the existing 
social coerdon the region of private thought and purely 
self-regarding action. Whether this object is good or bad 
is a different question. But before this object £s shewn 
to be bad, it is simply begging the question to say that 
social coerdon is, and always has been, directed against 
the subjects which Mill would exempt firom its (^ral^on. 
Mr. Stephen^ appeal to European History is, therefore^ 
utterly irrelevant) as the Essay cm Liberty iS) in one s^e^ 
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a protest against Europeaii History. Is the protest a 
wise or foo&h one ? That is the one important issue in 
the whole controvery. Mr. Stephen fulty deals with 
every branch of this issue in the second and fourth chap¬ 
ters of his work; but before proceeding to review those 
chapters, it would be convenient to dispose of one re¬ 
maining objection to Mill’s theory which Mr. Stephen 
urges m bis first chapter. He presses hard a^nst Mill 
the admission with which his theory is qualified, that it is 
only applicable to people who have become capable of 
being guided to their good by free and equal discussion. 
He dissents entirely from Miirs assertion that the adults 
of all nations with whom ‘ we need here concern our¬ 
selves’ Ml within this dass. He tests the correctness of 
this assertion by reference to two points. He asks, in 
the first place, now many people are capable of profiting 
by discussion ? How many people, for instance, appre¬ 
ciate the fundamental prindples of political economy or 
jurisprudence ? The few who do, it is submitted, would 
not have done so, were it not for free and equal discus¬ 
sion. If it were not for Austin’s celebrated Lectures on 
Jurisprudence and his characteristic invitation to the 
members of his class to ply him with objections, many 
other people than such a qualified jurist as Mr. Stephen 
would undoubtedly have still continued to entertain the 
haziest and most Cbnfiised notions on many of the intri¬ 
cate topics of jurisprudence. And if it were not for 
the numerous and very able discussions on the prc^ce 
of political economy by writers like Mill, Bu<Me, De 
Qum(^, Bdley, Caimes and others, political economy 
would have been stUl regarded by educated people as a 
harsh, degrading and sordid enquiry. Let the true prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence and political economy continue to 
be freely discussed fi>r fifty years more and it may be 
confidently anticipated that the popular misconceptions 
connected with those principles sWl have all but wholly 
disappeared. 

The other point which Mr. Stephen makes is, that 
there are many wicked people in the world whom no- 
jibing but compulsion can improve^ Why, if the feilowB 
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should hurt decent people, you are qmte welcoroe, ob 
Mill’s theory, to coerce them into good behaviour. But 
pray consider for a moment, before you take upop your¬ 
self to regulate for their own good their exclusively per¬ 
sonal matters, whether it is not oddi that you will inter¬ 
fere wrongly and in the wrong place. 

The second chapter of Mr. Stephen’s book is on the 
Liberty of Thought and Discussion. The whole argu¬ 
ments of Mill on this topic are summed up in the follow¬ 
ing passage quoted by Mr. Stephen. 

We have now recognized the necessity to the mental 
being of mankind ^on which all their other well-being depends) 
of freedom of opinion and freedom of the expression of opinion 
on four distinct grounds. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion 
may, for aught wo can certainly l^ow, be true. To deny this is 
to assume our own infallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced opinion be an error, it may, 
and very commonly docis, contain a portion of truth ; and since 
the general or prevailing opinion is rarely or never the whole 
truth, it is only by the collision of adverse opinions that the 
remainder of the truth has any chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, if the received opinion be not only true, but the 
whole truth, unless it is suffered to be and actually is vigorously 
and earnestly contested, it will by most of those who receive it 
bo held in the manner of a prejudice, with little eomprehensioili 
or feeling of its rational grounds. 

Fourthly, the meaning of the doctrine itself will be in danger 
of being lost or enfeebled and deprived of its vital effect on the 
oharaoter and conduct; the dogma becoming a mere formal pro- 
fesslim inefBcacious for good, but cumbering the ground, and 
provdnting the growth of any real and heart-felt conviction from 
reason ot personal experience. 

Mr. Stephen remarks upon Mill’s first argument, 
first, that it does not apply to propositions we believe on 
the evidence of our own senses^ or an evidence which 
for all practical purposes is as strong as that of our own 
senses. Mr. Stephen does not, in so mwy words, give 
any example of a proposition which we believe on 
evidence^ as strong as the evidence of our own senses, 
unless, indeed, the case put in the following pa8sag(3F if 
•ueant to be taken for such a proposition. , ^ 
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A aasevfcs ilto opimoii ibat B is a thief. B ssom A • Ibr 
Hbel. A justifies, l^juxy give .a verdict for .the plainti^ vnth 
Al^OOO damages. This is nearly equivalent to a law forbidding 
every one, under the penalty of a heavy fine, to (upress the 
opinion that in respect of the matters discussed B is a thi^. 




that in respect of those matters B is not a thief? 

A more unhappy illustration could hardy be devised* 
Without entering into a discussion as to the expediency 
or otherwise of a law which -w'ould forbid Cj undcar the 
penalty of a heavy fine, to assert that B committed a 
particular theft, because A had been found guilty of 
libel for making the same assertion, it is obvious that no 
sensible person could have a rational assurance upon the 
matter unless he could be certain that the jurors were 
conscientious men and men well skilled in the difficult 


art of estimating the credibility of human testimony, 
and, what is stiu more important, that the dread of a 
heavy fine would not deter any person from giving 
publicity to such fresh evidence of the theft as mi^t be 
forthcoming. 

As regards propositions which we believe on Ihe evi¬ 
dence of our own senses, it may be conceded that we are 
right in the immense majority of cases, but it cannot be 
said that we enjoy an absolute immunity from error* 
The gay lady of Helvetius who saw in the moon two 
lovers bending to'^ards each other or her companion, the 
parson, who declared that the figures she saw were evi« 
dently the two steeples of a cathedral, would have certain¬ 
ly been guilty of laying claim to infallibility, if they had 
compelled a contrary opinion to silence. There is no 
need to dwell seriouriy on the notorious liability of the 
senses to error. Granted that this chance of error is excee-* 


dingly small, say, as one to a million, but how can any- 
bo(^ have, not an instincrive, but a raiionalt assurance 
that a ^ven instance is not the unforthnate millionth 
stance, if he forbids every body to contradict him ? Tke 
absence of contradiction, by word or deed, though pc^r 
lar good sense allows fiiU liberty of contradiction in sudi 
mattars, is one of the reasenm why people* so 
jaelieve in the evidence of their own senses. Fun&er^ 
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in all cases of practical importance where accurac]^ is 
desirable, men of the world testify to the soundness of- 
Mill’s argument by comparing their own with other 
people’s opinion. Where no practical interest is immedi¬ 
ately at stake, though for scientific purposes accuracy is, 
desirable, the utility of liberty of contradiction, as re¬ 
gards propositions believed in on the evidence of the 
senses, is strikingly shewn by the history of the physical 
sciences. “ A vague and loose mode of looking at facts 
very easily observable,” remarks Dr. Whewell, ** left men 
for a long time under the belief that a body ten times os 
heavy as another falls ten times as fast; that objects 
immersed in water are always magnified, without regard 
to the form of the surface ; that the magnet exerts an 
irresistible force ; that crystal is always found associated 
with ice; and the like. These and many others are 
examples how blind and careless man can be even in 
observation of the plainest and commonest appearances ; 
and they shew us that the mere faculties of perception, 
although constantly exercised upon innumerable objects, 
may long fail in leading to any exact knowledge.” 

Again, the influence of pre-conceived opinions in 
distorting the judgments which people form on the evi¬ 
dence of their own senses is amply illustrated by various 
forms of superstition. The negroes, for example, firmly 
believe that their favourite amulet, ’the corat, changes 
colour with every change in the health of the wearer. 
If, in Mill’s phrase, they should compel a contrary opinion 
to silence, they would assume their own in&Uibility. 

There is indeed, one class of propositions, namely, 
the truths of mathematics, in regard to which Mill him¬ 
self admits that his first, as well as other arguments tor 
toee discussion, does not hold good. “ The peculiarity of 
the evidence of these truths,’” says he, is, tlmt all the 
argument is on one side. There are no obje^ons and no 
answers to objections.” Mr. Stephen omits to notice this 
limitation of Mill’s Theory, ‘ . 

Mr. Stephen remarks, in the second place, upon Miil!s 
first argument:, that an opinion may be suppressed beeBiiiae> 
it is true, or because it is doubtful whether it sis true 
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&he, and because it is not considered desirable that it 
should be discussed,” thus gi'dng the lie to Buckle’s con¬ 
fident assertion that in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, no one would be so md,—Buckle uses a harder 
epithet,—as to pro|M)se the suppression of a true opinion 
because of its truth. In such cases, adds Mr. Stephen, 
there is no assumption of infallibility. No, but there is a 
complete renunciaton of rationality. As observed by 
BuckIc, “ we are all agreed that truth is good ; or, at all 
events, those who are not agreed must be treated as per¬ 
sons beyond the pale of reason, and on whose obtuse 
understandings it would be idle to waste an argument. 
He who says that truth is not always to be told, and that it is 
not fit f()r fill minds, is simply a defender of falsehood ; 
and we should take no notice of him, inasmuch as the 
object of discussion being to destroy error, we cannot 
discuss with a man who deliberately affirms that error 
should be spared.” (Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works, 
vol. I., p. 51.) 

Mr. Stephen observ’es upon Mill’s second argument 
for free discussion that “if people are prepared to 
take the chance of persecuting a proposition which may 
be wholly true as if it w'ere wholly false, they will be 
prepared to treat it iii the same manner though it is only 
partially true.” This objection has been already suf¬ 
ficiently answered, 6r rather, the right,p-it may be said, 
the duty, of declining to answer it has been sufficiently 
shewn by the preceding quotation from Buckle. 

As to the two remaining arguments of Mill, Mr. Stephen 
says that they are applicable only to “ that small class of 
persons whose opinions depend principally upon the 
consciousness that tliey have reached them by intellectual 
processes correctly performed.” The benefits of free 
discussiem pointed out in those arguments are not, as a 
matter of met, confined to this small class of persons; all 
men, according to the measure of their intelligence, pro¬ 
fit, more or less, by free discussion ; but however that 
may be, the existence of this small class of persons being 
admitted, and seeing that they constitute im every com¬ 
munity the leaders, at any rate, the ultamate leaders ^ 

4 
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opinion, every community is interested in eschewing 
persecution lor the sake of its mental well being. 

Mr, Stephen next addresses himself to an examina¬ 
tion of Mill’s doctrine of Individuality. He does not 
give a fair summary of Mill’s arguments on this topic. 
He characterises Mill’s discussion of this topic as consist¬ 
ing “almost entirely of eulogies ut)on individuality.” 
For all that appears from Mr. {Stephen’s quotations, one 
would think that on this subject his initial objection 
against Mill, namely, that the Essay on Liberty is full 
of ass(^rtion and devoid of proof, is perfectly well-found¬ 
ed. The following extracts from the third cliapter of 
the Essay, though extracts from a continuous piece of 
reasoning are lu'ccssarily ill-adopted to exliibit its full 
force and purport, will, besides presenting Mill’s chief 
arguments on behalf of individuality as one of the ele¬ 
ments of Avell-being, serve to show the justice of Mr. 
Stephen’s criticism. 

Art it is useful that wliilo mankind are imperfect there 
should bo difroretit opinions, so it is that there should bo different 
exjwTiments of living ; that free scope should be given to varieties 
<»f chanw.tcr, sliort of injury to others ; and that the worth of dif¬ 
ferent inodes oi‘ Jitls should bo proved practically, when any one 
tliirikrt lit to try them. No body denies that |jeople should be so 
taught and trained in youth, as to know and benefit by the as- 
ccrtaiiHHl results of lininnii experience. |3ut it is the privilege 
and proper condition of a human being, arnved at the mattuity of 
his faenlties, to use and inteqtret experience in his own way. 
The traditions and customs of other people are, to a certain extent, 
evidence of what their exporieiiee has taught them ; presumptive 
evidence, and us such, have a claim to bis deference: but, in the 
first place, their experience may be too narrow ; or they may not 
have iiiteri)rott‘d it rightly. Secondly, their interpretation of 
ex|)erienoe may be eorreut, hut uusuitable to him. Customs are 
made for customary cinnimstances, and customary characters; 
and his circnnistanocs, or his character may be uncustomary. 
Thinlly, though the customs be both good as customs, and snitable 
to him, yet to conform to custom, merely as custom, does not 
oduc.*ito or develop in him any of the qiutlides whiw are the 

distinctive endowment of a human being.He who lets the 

world, or his own portion of it, choose his plan of life for* him. 
Las no necil of-any other faculty than the ape-like one imita^cm. 
He who chooses ms'plan for Lnnaetf mnploys all lui 
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Amonff the works of man. which human life is righUy* emp^loye^ 
in peri^tinff and bcautifrin^, the first in importance surely^ is 
man himself Supposioj; it were possible to get houses built, 
corn grown, battles fought, causes tried, and even churches erect¬ 
ed and prayers said, by machinery —^by automatons in human, 
form,—^it would be a considerable loss to exchange for these au¬ 
tomatons even the men and women who at present inhabit the 
more civilised parts of the urorld, and who assuredly are but 
starved specimens of what human nature can and will [iroduce 

.To a certain extent it is admitted, that our understanding 

should be our own ; but there is not tlie saine willingness to admit 

that onr desires and impulses should be our own likewise.One 

whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no character, no 
more than a steam-engine lias a character. If in mlditioii to 
being his own, his impulses are strong, and are under the govern-* 
n»ent of a strong will, he has an enerp*tic character. Whoever 
thinks that indindnality of desires and impulses sliouM not be 
encouraged to unfold itself must maintain that srxiiety has no 
need of strong natures—^is not the better for containing many 
persons who have much character—and that a high genf^ral 
average of eneigy is not desirable. In som<P early states of so¬ 
ciety, these forces might be, and wore, too much ahead of tlio 

{ )owcr which society ^cn possessed of disciplining and control* 

ing them.But society has now fairly gut the better of 

individuality ; aud the daiigtT which threatens human nature is. 
not the excess, but the defichmey, of personal impulses and pre¬ 
ferences. 

Mr. Stephen 8um8 up lus objections to this theory 
of individuality in three, to use his own ])hrasu * unan¬ 
swerable’ propositions, borrow^ed from ah article on social' 
Macadamisation in Fraaer’s Magazine for August, 1872. 

‘ Unanswerable* proposition No. 1 is, that the growth of 
liberty in the sense of democracy tends to diminish not 
to increase originality and individuality.** This ‘ iman- 
swerahle* proposition is a ver}' curious illustration of 
the incapacity of even such a qualified thinker as 'Mr. 

^ Stephen to do justice to the case of an opponent, though 
* it is simply and shortly answered by saying that Mill 
himself fully admits it. This is precisely one of those 
evils which Mill’s theory of Liberty is intended to counter* 
act Further on in the Essay, Mill expressly uoticetf 
danger to w'hich individuality is exposqfl, from mis*, 
g^ed demoqr^tic swtiinents. fie refers to tki& statem^ti 
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of thoughtful travellers that, in the United States of 
America, opulent men are deterred by the envy of the 
masHcs, which operates as a “ tolerably eflectual sumpt¬ 
uary law” frt)m adopting a higher style of living than is 
witnin the reach of the masses. He even })omts out that 
we liave only to sup|X)se socialist opinions to be super- 
fidded to tliis democratic feeling, and the majority may 
come to regard the possession of more than a limited 
amount of property as infamous. 

The second objection, to take Mr. Stephen’s own 
form of it, is, “ that habitual exertion is the greatest of all 
invogorator.s of character, and restraint and coercion in 
one form or anotlier is the great stimulus to exertion.” 
This is undoubtedly true uj) to certain jioints of intensity 
and time ; but the miscliitd' is, that, in its dealings with 
the individual, society is apt to go beyond those |x>ints 
either from want of knowledge or from love of power or 
from mere hatredof innovation. Under continued restraint, 
human nature adapts itself to the situation ; and desires 
and impulses, if they meet with ii^re than a limited 
amount of resistance, are liable to be extinguished. 
Ooubtless if society should employ coercion moderately 
and wisely, jiccording to the necessities of each particular 
case, social coercion may operate as a stimulus to exer¬ 
tion and so produce energy of character w'ithout going 
so far as to 8Ui)press any legitimate form of individual 
€levehtpment. But this supjKises society to be endowed 
wdth such a degree of moderation, liberality, and wisdom 
and such an accurate and scientilic knowledge of the 
moral and emotional condition and needs of the individual, 
as society has never and nowhere displayed, nor, taking the 
most sanguine view of the matter, may be expected to 
display at any future time with which we need now 
concern ourselves. Mr. Stephen accuses Mill of taUng 
too favourable a view of human nature. Rightly con¬ 
sidered, it is he and not Mill who does so. It may be 
said—and Mr. Stcplicii does say—that because sodai 
coercion is liable to abuse, it does not follow that society 
should alw’ays and under all.circumstances abstain 
coercion. Ihit a principle of human conduct which 1^. 
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constantly liable to be wrongly applied is in itself a wrong 
principle. 

And here it will be convenient to examine the 
canon of coercion which Mr. Stephen proposes in opposi¬ 
tion to Mill. He says that coercion is good, if the object 
aimed at is good, if the coercion employed is elective, 
and if the good secured by coercion exceeds the evil 
produced by it. This may pass very well as an element¬ 
ary lesson in Utilitarianism, but how is it to be reduced 
to practice ? Mr. Stephen admits that his doctrine is 
“ liable to great abuse,” but he tries to get rid of the 
natural consequence of this admission by erecting social 
coercion into a jirivilege wliich is to be enjoyed by the 
few really com|)etent members of society. 

No one lias a right to bo morally intolerant of doctrinos 

which he has not careiiiUy studied.The true gronnd of moral 

tolerance in the common sense of the words appears to me to 
lie in this. That most people have no right to any opinions what¬ 
ever upon these (religious) questions, except in so far as thoy 
are necessary lor tlic regulation of their own affairs. If tills 
principle were propisrly carried out, it would leave little room for 
moral intolerance in most cases ; but I think it higldy important 
that men who really study these matters should feel themselves 
at liberty not merely to dissent from but to disapprove of opinions 
which appear to them to require it, and shonld express tlwt dis¬ 
approbation.* 

Not to speak of the absurdity of supposing that when 
once persecution is set agoing, the many will ever abstain 
from partaking in this forbidden luxury, how is this con¬ 
gress of competent men to be constituted ? Are they to 
be self-elected ? If not, they must be chosen by the 
very majority, whom Mr. Stephen pronounces to be 
unfit for forming any opinion on the great questions 
of religion and morality. If the many have no right 
to any opinion of their own on such questions, surely— 

* Thongh in tbii; place lb-. Stephen speaks of diftapprotiation only, his doe* 
trine is one of social coercion in all forms. True, be repudiates peuRcontion 
of opinion, as not confcnmalile with his canon (p. 76), but he prescribes a ray 
oonifflrchaisiTn ssriaf persecution wtueh he w r^ht hi eonsideriiig to be myi« 
seu^i^ and nore emcaeions than 1ml perseention. ** Argument, ridicule, the 
emessloit efmtmnpfe fesr ehcririiedjlMings, the esposure i^heriidied fallaeiea, 
idflled or woimded i^eetiou, ipjazy to proiqieets public or prirate, have their 
dEecron as as judre materinl veapoos and jiK«e definite wovi^” xp. 108 ) 
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which iH in fact the same thing—^they liave neither my 
right to choose between the contending opinions of com¬ 
peting candidates for their instruction and guidance. 
And 8upi)osing this congress of competent men to 
be somehow or other properly constituted, what if thejr 
should disagree among themselves ? These and simi^ 
lar other practical objections to his canon of coercion Mr. 
Stephen leaves to answer themselves. They evidently 
apply with as much force to coercion in relation to expe-> 
riments in living as to coercion in relation to opinion. 

To return to Mr. Stephen’s tria<l of ‘ unanswerable’’ 
propositions. ‘ Unanswerable’ proposition No. 3 is, that 
“though goodness is various, variety is not in itself 
good.” Otjrtainly, variety is not in. If good, but became 
goodness is various, variety is therefore good. Men have 
yet so inucli to learn in the art of living and the infinite 
tlifferenccs in their character and situation promise such 
an immense variety of successful plans of life that it is 
well for mankind that new and ever new experiments in 
living should be practically tested. Granted that many of 
these ex])eriments may prove disastrous failures ; but, on 
the one hand, the parties concerned are generally much 
better able and always infinitely more willing man the 
public to provide for the success of their own expenmenta 
and, on the other hand, if the public should interfere, the 
chances are that it would interfere wrongly and in the 
WTOng place. To clench the argument, even if public 
coercion should, by rare good luck, ])rociire forjbhe indi¬ 
vidual his outward felicity, it would do so at the expense 
of degrading him to the position of a machine working by 
rules. It should never be forgotten 

-that soul and spirit add 

To pleasures, even base and had, 

* 

A /.est the soulless never had. 

The fourth chapter of Mr. Stephen’s book is on 
Liberty in relation to morals. Mill’s theory on this sub: 
ject, shortly stated, is, that society onght not to persecute 
any person for*addiction to the purely self-regarcfing vices 
so* long as he does not break any definite duty incombei^ 
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Upon him. But as kx>n as a person is led by his private 
vices to violate any definite duty to the public or other 
persons, he becomes amenable to social persecution. 
This, it must be noted, does not impair the integrity of 
Mill’s principle of Liberty. It is only a particular appli¬ 
cation of the general principle ; for the moment a man 
injures others, others becimic entitled to punish him for 
their own protection,—in other and better words, “ the 
case is taken out of the province of liberty and placed in 
that of morality or law.” When, thereibre, Mr. Stephen 
says—and this is the very first of the many errors which 
he fimeies he has detected in Mill’s theory of Liberty in 
relation to morals—that “ there is no principle on which 
the cases in which Mr. Mill admits the justice of moral 
punishment can be distingnished from those in which he 
denies it,” he betrays a singular misapprehension of MUl’s 
argument. The word, morale has been substituted for 
the word, legale which occurs in the passage just cited 
from Mr. Stephen, as that appears evidently to be what 
he intended to say, for he admits that if the question were 
restricted to legal punishment, he should be disposed in 
most cases to agree with Mill. Taking, then, Mr. Stephen's 
objection in its pro}>er form, the obvious answer is 
that the ground of distinction between cases in which 
moral coercion is, and cases in which it is not, justifiable 
lies in the doing* or not doing of injury to others. 
The paramount necessity of self-protection justifies 
the public in inflicting punishment upon every per¬ 
son who injures others, whether, 'as in the case under 


discussion, he is led to do so by vicious self-indulgence, 
or firom any other cause whatever. One does not really 
know whether one quite understands Mr. Stephen's criti¬ 
cisms ; they are often so wide of the mark. He follows 
up the objection which has been just considered with an at¬ 
tempt at a reduedo ad abfeurdum^ which proves the absurd¬ 
ity of anything but Mill's principle. “ It. might be 
right to say,” adds he, *** you, the Duke of A, by extrava¬ 
gantly keeping four mistresses—to wit, B and C ill 
London, and D and £ in Paris—set an'eicample wfaidi 
induced younfidend F to elope with Mrs. Q at—onr-^, and 
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you are a great blackguard for your pains, and all tlie 
more b^^cause you are a duke/ It could never be right 
to say, ^ you, the Duke of A, are scandalously immoral and, 
ought to be made to smart for it, though me law cannot 
touch you.’” Mill’s principle is not the piece of inconsist- 
luicy and practical absurdity which Mr. Stephen represents 
it to be. According to Mill, it would under no circumstances 
be right to address such abusive and insulting language to 
the Duke of A, so long as he did no wrong to others. 
As for the coristructive wrong of setting a bad example 
to his friend F, F was a fool to follow it. The Duke of 
A’s life should have served him as a beacon to steer clear 
of profligJU!y, as he must have observed its moral degrada¬ 
tion and irusery. “With respect to wliat is said,” Mill well 
argues, “ of the necessity of protecting society from the bad 
example set to others by the vicious or the self-in<lulgeut, 
it is true that bad example may have a pernicious eifect, 
especially the exaiu[)le of doing wrong to others with im¬ 
punity to the wTongtloer. ilut w’e are now speaking of 
conduct which, while it does no wrong to others, is sup¬ 
posed to do great liarm to the agent himself: and I do 
not see how those who believe this, can think otherwise 
than that the example, on the whole, must be more salu¬ 
tary than hurtful, since, if it displays the misconduct, it 
displays also the painful or degrading consequences which, 
if the conduct is justly censured, must be supposed to be 
in all or most cases attendant on it.” 

Mr. Stephen next endeavours to confute the correct¬ 
ness of the observation made by Mill, that if grown peo¬ 
ple are grossly vicious, the public is itself to blame, for 
the public ought to have trained them up in childhood 
in the way they should go. “ Tliis argument,” he says, 
“ proves too much, for the same may be said with even 
greater force of gross crimes, and it is admitted that they 
may be punished.” The mme may, no doubt, be said of 
gross crimes ; but aU that can be said of gross crimes 
cannot be said of gross vices. The former Inflict evil 
upon others than the malefactor, the latter inflict evil 
upon the agsnt alone. The plea of self-defence which 
society may set up when it punishes crime sodety canned. 
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set up when it punishes purely self-regardinj^ vice.— 
Secondly, Mr. Stephen says that “ it does not follow that 
because society caused a fault it is not to punish it. A 
man who breaks his arm when he is druiiK may have ten 
have it cut oil’ when he is sober.” The distinction between 
a meta])hor and an ar^iinent. it would appear, cannot 
be too often insisted u|x»n. In the case sup}M>8ed, you 
yourself are to idume for havinfv bn)ken your arm. lu 
tile case to which it is soujjht to be Ukenetl, the public— 
and not the vicious person—is to blame ; the public, ex¬ 
hypothesis, is ^lilty of a cidpable nefflcet of (iuty in haviujif 
^‘itted to ^ive him a suitable education.—Thirdly, Mr. 
ft Jlmn remacks that MilTs nr^nmeiit “ admitjs the whole 
jirinciple of interference, for it assumes that the jKiwcr of 
society over people in their minority is and ought to be 
absolute, and minority and majority arc rpiestions of de¬ 
gree, and the line which separates them is arbitrary.” 
Tliis is a mere cavil. At this rate one might say that 
you are always sleeping, fVir you (Cannot say what is the 
exact |>oint of time which divides your sleeping from 
your waking hours. The line which sepuratos minfirity 
from majority may varj% but it does not vary iiid(}fiiiitely. 
No body would contend that a child which has not y<*t 
cut its teeth is a major or that a septuagenarian is a mi¬ 
nor. The existence of a debatable space of time in 
human life does not destroy the radical contrast between 
the perhxl preceding it ami the period Hucceeding it. To 
take a parallel case. The line which divides lunacy from 
sanity cannot be exactly defined. We are even told 
that there is only a thin partition between genius and 
madness. If one should admit this and at the same time 
propose the confinement of lunatics, would he admit the 
‘ whole principle* of confinement and be liound, in con¬ 
sistency, to maintain that all people, including the 
men of genius, ought to be confined ?—Lastly, Mr. 
Stephen obsen^es, Mill’s argument “ proceeds upon an ex¬ 
aggerated estimate of the power of education.” Un¬ 
doubtedly, there are many men so unfortunately fiishion- 
ed by xiata^ that no amount of training can improve 
tbem. If their natural infirmities prompt them to wjui% 

5 
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otliors.—if they cannot help committing crimes—we 
should Ix^ justified in punishing them and, in extreme 
cases, in even putting an end to their existence, just in 
the same way as we are justified in killing tigers and 
venomous reptiles. But if their natural infirmities 
prom] it them to hurt themselves only,—if they cannot 
help indulging in %dce, they deserve pity for their mis¬ 
fortune, which it would he a haseiicss and a cruelty to 
aggravate hy the addition of social pcrsocuti<in. 

Mr. Stephen admits the truth and iinportaucc of two 
other arguments of Mill, whi(.*h are, to give them in Mr. 


Ste])hen’s w'onls, that “compulsion in such cases will 
make people rebel, an<l, above all, that tlie moral perse¬ 
cutor himself may very prohnlily be mistaken.” But, 
says lie, this only shews that <*oercion in such afi'airs is a 
“ delicate operation.” lie does not see that if it is a 
‘‘lielicate operation,” the public cannot be trusted to 
conduct it aright. But enough has been said on this 
subject in coniH!Ctiou with Mr. Stephen’s objections to 


the doctrine of Intlividualitv. 


It is worth noting that Mr. Stejilion omits to give 


in its general form one im]K»rtant argument of Mill in 
favour of liberty in relation to morals. There is not, 
says Mill, ‘‘anything which tends more to doseredit and 
frustrate the better means of influencing conduct, than a 
resort to the worse.” 


Mr. Stephen comes out strongest in that part of his 
attack on the doctrine of Liberty where he contests the 
propriety of permitting pcoiile to combine for the diffu¬ 
sion and eneonragement of the self-regarding vices. The 
strength of his oliservatioiis is derived not so much frotn 
any arguments addressed to the reason,—^for he expressly 
reserves them for future consideration, being, in fact, those 
the force of which we have just endeavoured to estimate,— 
as from the com]>letfl accordance of his views with the senti- 
inents of the generality and his cm}>hatic recommendation 
<if the atywnenttm bacfdmum. But however tliat may bo, 
Mr. 8te]ihen is quite UTong in assuming that the Uoerty 
of i!ombinnuon for the promotion of vice must be’ neoea- 
surily included in Mill’s theory of Liberty. On the‘ 
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contrary, Mill bininelf states objections to this kind of 
liberty of combination far more forcible than any stated by 
Mr. Stejihen. True, the j^enoral jirinciplc of Liberty laid 
down by Mill covers this kind of liberty upon a rigorous 
application of that principle. Hut Mill does not nltect 
to represent his rule for distinguishing the sphere of 
lil>CTty fixmi tliat of morality or law os a cast-iron, ‘ in¬ 
flexible rule. Indeed, considering the extreme comple.x- 
noss of sociological enquiries, if Mill hod stated his theory 
to be one which needed no limitation whatever under anv 
conceivable set of circuinsfances, that would have furnished 
u legitimate a pritn'i objection to his theory. Hut Mill 
does no such thing : ‘* Fornication, for example,” says 
he, “ must be b>l(‘ra.t(*d, and so must gambling ; but 
should a jierson be free to be a pimp, or to keep a gam¬ 
bling house ? The ease is one of those wliieh lie on the 
exact lK)undary-line lM.*tween two principles, and it is not at 
once apparent to whicli of the two it i)rojK*rly belongs. 
There are arguments on hotli sides. ” Accordingly lie 
gives the proa and ennx, but be does not ])ronoiuice one 
way or the other. He leaves the <pu;stioM pt'rlbctiy open. 
The decision of it, Ave a[)prelieml, jmist turn upon the 
peculiar circumstances of each jiarticulur ease. 

There are sundry weighty riaisons, however, i*or con¬ 
cluding that eocrci»)u will iiOAer do. The enforced 
abstinence from personal vices during the prevalence of 
Ihiritanism in Kngland naturally resulted in the excesses 
of the Restoration ; and similar antecedents will always and 
everyAvhere be tbllovved by similar eonsecpients. The great¬ 
est of English Ihiritans ami one of the greatest of thcAvorld’s 
teachers, »lolm Milton, who had abundant opportunity of 
observing the effects of coercion ujK>n personal morality, 
declared himself etnpliatically against coercion. “ lie 
that cfin aj»preheiMl mm consider vice,” says Milton, in 
his Speech tor tlie Liberty of unlicensed Printing^ “with all 
her baits and Weming pleasures and yet abstain, and yet 
distinguish, and yet ^irefer tliat which is truly better, he 
is the true wayfaring C'hristian. And were I the chooser, 
a dram of well-doing should be preferred •before many 
times as omch the forcible hindrance 'of evil-doifig. For 
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flrxl snro rst(!C*ms the <p*owlh and c^unpletion of one 
virtuous person, more than the restraint of ten vicious/* 
This coincidence between Mill and Milton on the 
<|uestioTi of what the former calls Individuality, which, 
beinj; paraphrased, is nothing else than the unimjKided 
ynnrth and romidetion <d' character, is somewhat remark- 
abh;. (Considering the radical contrast between their 
general modes of thought and feeling, their agreement on 
this point, as well as on the doctrine of liV>erty of thought 
uTul discussion, considerably strengthens the position which 
they occupy in common. And it’ the controversy w'ere to 
be decided by the weight of autlmrity, notwithstanding 
our liigli rcs])cct for Mr. Stcplicn. we should say that liis 
case, was utterly desperatt;. Ihit a])art from authority, 
w'c havi‘ (‘xamined every one of Mr. Ste])hen’s arguiriciits 
against Mill's theory of Ijiherly and Ave leave the reader 
to judgi* whether ^*Ir. St(5phoii has succeedeil in making 
out a single point against Mill. 


Asii UTosH Mookerj ea. 



SONG OF THE S(?RIBE. 
1 


1 hold the Maharajuli’i} brief, 

1 rant and cant for him alone ; 

]n heavy lenders fnnie and fret. 

All for the Maharajah’s throne ! 

2 , 

To order 1 dispense iny praise 

Or blame, as ev<*rv bodv knows ; 

The }>raisc is still iny patron’s due,— * 

Tlio blame’s reserved for all Itts f(K>s t 

3 . 

For him I wield tlu* /^>os<?-qiiill fyrey. 

Or mount with bmztwi faet* the slump i 

And still to honest instincts trno, 

I blow the Mahanyall's triim[>! 

4 . 

J-ia Mancha’s knight in Saneh*> foiiml 
A thithfiil sipiin* anti rea<iy tool ; 

III me iiiA' Knirrht his Saiieho sees,— 

Tht; oiiU' ehampiofi of his rule ! 

5 . 

How blest the si;;ht tliut beauty sj»ies. 

Where faults they sec*,—the c,ritie tribe ; 

How blest in mutual love must Is; 

threat Blowliard and his honest scn-ibi^ ! 

Visirwis <»f officje- flit across, 

Sweet dri^auis of place; oft haunt, my brain ; 

For still 1 h»»pe iiiy island soon. 

Like Sanelio wise to govern men ! 


J. w. 



REMINISCENCES OF A KERANFS LIFE. 

CITAPTEB I. 


years a^o ! Well, thirty years is a very, lunjr 
time t<) hxik baek upon. The oUl man, with grty 
hair and grey beard now before you, had not then 
yet attained the last of his teens, and was c‘njoying the 
full vigor of his youth, with a inxaUe’s liead full of botn- 
bast and fiistain, and a vigorous imagination building all 
sorts of castles in the air. 

'riiirty years ago ! Wliat changes have oc-curi*ed 
since tlien, how many friends have dropt off, how niaiiy 
]>leasureH have been numbered with tlie tlead, how many 
recollections crowd on tlie brain and addle it ! 

Well, 1 was yet a youngster then ; not (juite a boy, 
but liardly yet a man ; slim ami not ungjiinly,—I may 
say so now wdien I am as ungainly as a human being 
cam he ; my youthful memorv stocked mtli ejuotations 
from Shakespeare, Milton, and Ihicon ; regarding inysi;!! 
as a youtliful prcaligy not unec^ual to the admirable Crich¬ 
ton. 

Kaw from sch<H)l, w'itli the melodious warblings of 
1>. I-i. II. still rumbling in his bniins, what w’as this 
young man to do to commence with ? Of course he could 
st4irt a newspaper or a magazine ; iu>t.hing in his estim¬ 
ation was easier ; or, better still, he could write books 
for the edification of mankind in general, and the Hindu 
race in particular ; or he might become a pedagogue, 
and for the benefit of others unload his brain of the 
perilous stuff that was playing the deuce with it. All 
these a}>i)eared to liim to be quite easy and feasible, and 
promised more wealth (a consideration never to be lost 
sight of) than Alladin’s lamp had ever fetched. But 
papa shook his head, and siud “ Nay ” to every brilliant 
idea as it crf>()V)ed up, and the npslmt was that, at the 
of eighteen, I joined the respet;tablc firm of Smasher,^ 
Mutton, and Co., as an apprentice.. 
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«si •' ^ 

There were no conveyunocH in tho«e days for 
apprentices, though fiow there are. The number of ikt'-a 
gharris was very small—scarcely enough to meet the 
reipiirements of w'eU-paid keranis; ami the number 
of ikea i)alkees w'jis still less. Those, therefore, who 
drew no pay, did not think it infra duj to trudge to 
otfii^i on ii>ot ; and, if any found the sun tiK) hot for 
liiin, there was tlie vhntta^ a very rcsp(»ctable protec¬ 
tion for the head—I mean those burmke ebnttm with 
long jK>lcs, which—altis ! for poetry and romance—have 
now heoonie extinct. 

Well, protected by a chutta and with a high pngree 
on my head (my first attempt to make one. W'ithout pre¬ 
vious study being necessarily very clumsy), I appeared 
before Mr. l*igeon, the managing clerk of the firm of 
Smasher, Muttmi, and Co., and made as stiff a.vrt/nr?//i as any 
^\>ung Jlengal has rendered either before or after. Mr. 
Pigeon received the obeisance with a smile. Of course he 
di<i not rettirn it; no one has ever returned the mlaam 
of an apprentice. “ AVliat did I know ? What would I 
wish to learn ? Did 1 understand accounts ? Did f know 
what a ledger was ? (kmid 1 docket a letter, or draft a 
rc}>ly ?”—these and many other equally impertinent ques- 
ti(>ns were launched out with mortifying volubility. 
They w'ere all Creek to me ; I had learnt Knglish, hut no 
(ireek ; I had never come across such uncouth words as 
“ ledger, ” “ docket, or “ draft ! ” ' • 

With smiling hopelessness Mr. Pigeon matie me 
over to his head Hal)oo, Kinoorain CJhiickerbutty, to make 
of me what he could ; and with snpcrciltons contempt the 
I>ab(X) told me to mend his pens. Was Young Bengal 
to submit to this ? Shades of Bacon, Addison, and 
Johnson, was the student who kept company wdth you so 
long, and pored over your pages night and morning, 
now to mend the pens of an old kerani ? But then, another 
thought also arose. Was the very first day of appren¬ 
ticeship to be signalized by a revolt ? My young noddle 
was troubled and vexed ; the pens were mended in moody 
ailence and. disoontent. • 

• 1 bod BO before that 1 understood doftry^a 
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work HO well. Kinoo Buboo could not mend penn himself, 
and thoHt; mended by me wore t/) his liking. He became 
very gracious, gave me small additions and subtractions 
to w'ork out—e. g. coolie-hire so much, add to it punka- 
puller’s wages, then deduct floating-balances in hand, 
&c. ; and 1 soon came to the conclusion that J kept the 
entire accounts of the Arm 1 hougli Kinooram drew the 
pay. The very important duty of entering letters in 
the peon’s book came also to be assigned to me ; and by 
the end <jf a fortnight J thought I had fairly estab¬ 
lished a claim to a salary of at least 100 J vs. to com¬ 
mence with. 

The fortnight j>aHt, I mad<^ a low snlaam to Mr. Pi¬ 
geon ; not so still'as on the first ot*casion, and yet sufficiently 
Hf» to indicate that I was of the Youujx Beujxal jjenus, 
which Kinoooram was not; and I asked how Mr. Pigeon 
thought I was working. Tliere was the same smile as 
before, but the words were not cncr)uraginig. “ I have 
seen no work from you yet. What have you been doing ?” 
No work from me ! 1 who hail ke[)t all the accounts of 

the firm fir a fortnight and entered all their letters in 
the ])eoii*s book, 1 b> be told this to my face, when I 
felt certain tliat 1 had done ([uitc as much as, if not more 
than, Mr. Pigeon had ever done in a month ! An eclair- 
dssemcHt with Kiimoo Baboo was now unavoidable. 

I taxed him with unfairness in not having reported to 
Mr. Pigeon all the assistance. 1 had given him. He 
laughe<l outright. The sums 1 had worked out w'ere 
all worked w rong, he said. The peon’s book was ordinari¬ 
ly km)t by a sircar t>n Us. 8, who made the entries better 
than I haci done. 

The indignity was too great to be borne. It 
brought on fever, and I w'as laid up. I never returned 
to Messrs. Smasher, Mutton, and Co’s office again. 

(TiAFfER II. 

Behold me six months after seated behind the 
counter of the Government Treasury, this time no longer 
ail apprentice^ but hedged witli all the dignity that a|^»er^ 
tains to a paid servaiit.of Government. ^ « 
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What a grand si^t for a ydung inexperienced^ wan 
■of eighteen ! Rupees scattered on all sides in <klicioua 
confosion ! Bright juloosee rupees, quite new fiom‘ the 
Mint I Small rupees—^halves and quarters^—equalljr 
briglit and in heaps, ip quantities which my itiexTOi> 
enced arithmetic had never before summed up. (jkdd—* 
brilliant gold coins—^with tlie quaint device of the lion 
walking majestically beneath the luxuriant date tree— 
not in hondsful, but in bagsful and in chcstsful, which 
the mind could not have conjured up even in dreams;—+• 
there they were all before me scattered in every direction! 
I wonder who suggested the device on the gold mohur. 
The date is an Indian tree—the lion an animal of Africa. 
Of course one can conceive of an African -lion being 
left in a cage on Indian soil beneath the shade of a date 
tree ; but how could a lion at large be there, unless he 
had broken loose from the Barrackpore Park or som€ big 
Ex-king’s menagerie ? I think the device should have 
shown a royal tiger under the tree, instead of a lion. 
To this the critic may object that a lion represents England’s 
motto, which the tiger does not* True ; but the correct com 
elusion from the premises is that the lion’s proper place 
is on an English coin. On an Indian coin the tiger is 
more appropriate : and altogether, it is better that Eng¬ 
land should bear />n her escutcheon two royal animals 
in place of one, being mistress both of the East and 
West. But lion or tiger it was the bright gold tlmt ar¬ 
rested my attention, and 1 was in rapture for days. 

‘ And then the sound—“cliink, chinck, chinck I”" 
Talk of the music of the spheres ! What is it~what can 
it be—compared to the music of gold mohurs and ru¬ 
pees ? What soft variety too there was in the sound. 
Gold giving out the most delicious chinck” imagi¬ 
nable ; silver, one just a shade harsher, but still so pleas¬ 
ing : while even bright copper rang out a tune that 
not unpleasant. 

“ Chinck ! chinck ! chinck ! on all sides. How the 
sound rung in my ears even in my sleep. For days, weeks, 
and mQnth8..k haunt^ me as a pleasing fiinfiy—a ravish- 
ii^ dream ; rill everyday repetition it lost its charm^ 
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ceased to please, and ultimately became absolutely annoy¬ 
ing. Thus even the sweets of life deaden tne sense 
of pleasure by repetition. 

There were other things also for a novice to note with 
wonder. The number of men coming in and going out; 
their faces, nationality, and the errands on whicK they 
come ; these comprised a study in themselves. There 
stands the Jew-^ways and every where the most 
noted of men—^^vith a large bundle of bank notes (I 
am speaking of days past when there were no Govern¬ 
ment currency notes but only notes of the Bank of 
Bengal in circulation) under his arm. What has brought 
him here ? He has bought some chests of opium, 
find wants to send them off to ('hina at once, and has 
come to pay down the price. There is the salt merchant 
scantily clad, redolent of mustard oil, chundan, and 
putfid attiir^f with his agent stinking of sweat and tot¬ 
tering under a large bag full of rupees, waiting to have a 
pass for his salt. The respectable English merchant is 
there, with liis sircar by his side, to pay for salt or opium, 
or to invest in the five-per-cent loan which is about to 
be closed. The upcountry hootemoed, his mouth stuffed 
with pan and spices, has come for money due on London 
bills. The sleek, oily Baboo has stepped in for the interest 
of his Government rromissory Notes, The peon of some 
great Civilian, with all the insolence -which his master’s 
|K>8ition permits him to arrogate, is clamouring for the 
iidltA of his master, which he insists on being paid 
first. Lieut. Sabertash of H. M's. 290th wants the money 
due on a bill from Khomptcepore, and is about to create 
a disturbance on the plea of precedence. 

The Lieutenant in his red coat is a striking sight. 
He has lost his temper, and has not yet found his money. 
Why should he not be paid first ? He is an officer of the 
British .Ajrmy; do the shroffs and keranis know what 
that means ? Not paid yet ? He runs up to the Burra 
Sflheb and lodges a complaint. The Burra Baheb is an 
old officer of much experience, and does not see what 
there is to tx>mplain of. The Lieutenant must await his 
tomfirst come first served' is the principle of the 
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and cannot be departed from. What! not in favor of ul 
officer of the British Army “ No !” This is intolerable. 
Lieutenant Sabertash comes down the stair-case as fast 
as he went up. He is choking with rage and must give 
vent to it. Ah ! the unfortunate sepoy on duty ! He has 
not got the bayonet fixed on his musket in strict accord¬ 
ance to military rules. Tlic Lieutenant culls for the 
8oobadar in command at once. Tins is his own independ¬ 
ent element; no Burra Saheb can interfere with him 
here. Place the sentinel under arrest, and send him to 
the fort,” is the sharp order given ; and the man i» 
placed under arrest accordingly and despatched to Fort 
William. Simultaneously the Burra Solieb writes to the 
Commanding Officer to complain of the Lieutenant’s 
interference, and explains that in such a crowded place 
as the Government Treasury the bayonet caimot be kept 
fixed on the musket without causing accidents to the 
crowd. The sepoy is at once released from arrest; our 
deponent knoweth not whether the Lieutenant got a 
reprimand for his interference. From the Treasuiy he 
drove off with a smiling face, like a victorious soldier 
from the field of battle. 

CHAPTER III. 

The alphabet of a cash office is easily learnt. 
“Passes,” “advices,” “challans,” “dakhillas,” “bank 
post bills,” “ cheques,” *“ interest drafts,’* “ balance 
per contraall the mystery and enigma involved in 
those words were learnt by me in one week. The Burra: 
Saheb was a good man, overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness, and was pleased to think kindly of me. 
A sort of indirect opposition he had urged on account 
of my youth ; but this gave way on his being told t^t 
1 had a moonsiff’s diploma in my pocket. The law* 
lost a clever judge ! But did not the Treasury gat 
most clever cashier ? 

As 1 got initiated into the mysteries of my. work,; 
1 felt that the poetry of the cash office, which hail! 
(ffiormed me on entering it, was dying out. The music 
4)f bri^t rupees, and even of b^htgold mohurif^i had 
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ceased to please, and the counting of banknotes was a 
bother ; but I was fast getting in favor, and that kept me 
in spirits. 

Let me see ; I l^elieve it was in the time of the Af¬ 
ghan War that we were sending up lots of money North¬ 
west. We had placed a large sum on board a steamer; 
but the Captain had left witliout signing the usual receipt; 
The money hod been in my charge, and tlie Burra Saheb 
had given orders to place it on board, and so I demand¬ 
ed a receipt from him. He smiled. Why was the receipt 
necessary ? Was it not sufficient that he had given the 
order ? Would any one hold ma responsible if any¬ 
thing wont ’WTong with the money ? But I was firm. “A 
receipt was the usual acquittance for money paid ; and 
there was no reason why this particular case should be 
otherwise dealt with. Life and death w'erc in the hand»$ 
<^f God. What if the Burra Saheb died suddenly, and the 
Captain of the steamer bolted with the money ? Possibly 
1 would not he held responsible ; but still 1 ■would have 
nothing to show that 1 had allowed the money to pass out 
under regular oderrs.” ] was afraid of my obstinacy, 
but the Burra Saheb to{ik it in. good part. “If I don’t 
give you a receipt,” he 8ai<l, “ will you be dreaming all 
night that the Captain had bolted and the Burra Saheb 
w^as dead ?” “ Possibly 1 might. I would certainly 
feel somewhat uneasy that ever^’thing had not been done 
in regular form, as usual.” *A formal receipt and dis¬ 
charge was thereupon given with a smile, and 1 rose 
vastly in the Burra Saheb’s estimation. 

Another cashier, an old man, was a bungler. It is 
necessary to explain to the uninitiated that all complete 
bundles of notes contain 50 pieces each. Of course all 
bunides in the hands of a casliier would not be complete,' 
the surplusage of each description forming small bun¬ 
dles varjdng in number from 2 to 49. Well, on 
taking over the balance of the dajr one evening the Burra 
Saheb came to a bundle contaimng 49 notes of 1000 Bs. 
each. The number was correct, and accorded with the 
figures on the'balance sheet before him. But, just as the' 
bundle was about to be drept into the iroDL chest, old* 
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€k>ber&one put in that that was a mifising’* bimdle; 
** What bundle ?” “ Missing bundle, sir !” Burra Saheb 
counted the notes over agsnn; once, twice, three times: 
The number invariably was 49. He went carehiUy 
over the balance sheet; there was no mistake there 
even of a single pie. What then did the words ‘ miss*’ 
ing bundle’ mean ? “ You say this is a missing bundle; 
what is missing ? Is the balance not correct ? Has any 
note been lost ?” “ Oh no, sir ! that is a missing bundle 
only.” The patience of Job would have given way. 
I was at once sent for. “What does tliia man mean by 
saying that this bundle is a mvidmj bundle ?” 1 tisked 
liim to explain to me in limfon ftmira what ho meant, 
and could hardly resist bursting out in laughter when 
he had told me. “ Well, what does the missing bundle 
mean ?” “ Simply tins, sir : It' is a * miscellaneoiw* 
bundle, that is, formed of the accumulation of different 
dates.” “ Only that ? then don’t you allow this man 
to come up to me with the balance of the day again. 
Always bring it up yourself.” 

Old Goberdhone was savage with me ; but how woa 
I to blame ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Government Treasury is like a public mart, where 
one comes in contact with all sorts of people in the ordinary 
course of business. One d.ay there came a young Eng¬ 
lish cadet, with the bloom of old England still on his 
cheeks—^the handsomest specimen of the human race that 
I have ever seen. He at once became the observed of 
all observers; there was a crowd around him ; every one 
was anxious to exchange words with liim. 1 thought 
he would get annoyed, there were so many on him at 
once. But with the sweetest face in the world he had 
also the sweetest temper, and he laughed and catted 
with every body without betra 3 ring the least impatience. 
If all Enghshmen had been as even-tempered as that boy 
would not the race have been idolized by the BengaUs ? 
That cadet ^rtainly was klolized on that day. 

• Unfortunately men • of a different atamp are more 
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common in the world. A young Marine apprentice^ at¬ 
tached to the Pilot service, I think, came a few days 
after, and exihibited the reverse side of the national 
character with great force, lie also had some money 
to receive like the cadet, but would uot exclian^ a word 
with any one and was impatient of delay. lie lost his 
temper in no time, if it can be said tliat he had any at all 
to lose. Taking up a papcr-M'ciglit of shots he struck 
one of the assistant cashiers witli it, because his work 
luid not been siitficiently expedited. The nigger, also a 
younginan, was quite equal to the occasion. He snatched 
the j)aper-woight from th(; a]>pn*iiticc’s hand and returned 
the blow with somewhat grtiater sinartness. An Eng¬ 
lishman on being struck always returns to his senses, 
lie is apt to consider every man his inferior who does 
not estuhlish by the incontrovertible logic of force that he 
is his equal. The younginan behaved very quietly after¬ 
wards, but he never s]K>ke a word with any one. 

After-experience has brought before me many repe¬ 
titions of the conduct of the Marine apprentice. Elderly 
men, men of business, pious Christians, or at least men so 
famed, have all jiasscd in review, and betrayed the same 
hastiness of temper, the same precipitancy in commit¬ 
ting an outrage, the same submissiveiiess when beaten 
hack; but in an experience of more than thirty years I can¬ 
not say that 1 have come across half a'dozen cases deserv¬ 
ing to be remembered along with the recollection of the 
young cadet. The cadet of that day will be & general offi¬ 
cer now, but, the English army is so sparsely distributed 
over Her Majesty’s vast dominions, that I have not been 
able to trace out his name. 

I will now refer to another gentleman whom I also 
recollect witli kindly feelings. He was an Afghan—some 
relative of Shah Soojah, lie said—whom the British Govern¬ 
ment had agreed to shelter. He seemed to be every 
iudi a gentleman, treated all men with courtesy, evinced 
the greatest aifability in lus manners, and w'as only want¬ 
ing in gratitude to the nation of whose pension he was 
the recipient, but lor whom he had no good word to shy. 
1 wish some body would offer a prize for an essay to 
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explain how the English nation, who are thoroughly 
honest and are always anxious to do good, come to be ima- 
understood and unappreciated. With some this is owing 
to the foible noticed in the Marine apprentice ; but sure¬ 
ly aU Englishmen are not of tlie same stomp. Why are 
they all alike disliked, if not hated ? 

CHAPTER V. 

I was very much surj)rised one day to meet with 
an orthodox up-country Hindu who said be was staying 
at Sptiiice’s. He said that he did not know any boay in 
Calcutta, and not knowing wlicre to find accomodation 
he had proceeded to the hotel for apartments. He of 
course did not take his meals there. For that purpose 
he went over every day to Burra Ba/.ar—^tt) the shops. 

This gave me quite a new idea of Hinduism. 
In my youth and ignorance I liad mistaken the ortho¬ 
dox dolts of (.-alcutta as representing the entire class 
of orthodox Hindus. I now found for the first time that 
Bengal had gathered a great many prejudices which 
w’ere not entertained hy iliiidus elsewhere. What harm 
could there be in living in the same house with Europe¬ 
ans if you did not eat with them ? what harm in sitting 
on chairs and lying on beds they hatl used ? Nortlieni 
India allowed all this; Bengal did not. I have since 
found still^reater divergences on /liverse other yet 
more impoifimt points. No up-country Hindu carries 
his dying father and mother to the river-side ; to them 
no place is better to die in than home. No up-country 
Hindu throw's away his pawn^ or lays by his chUhtm 
if there be a Mahomedaii in the same gharry or Isiat 
•with him. No up:qpuntiy Hind||3jispJ;l^ty.j^ ■ 
a glass of Walter from a leathern And yet they 

are just as good, if not better Hindus, than their hixith- 
ers of Bengal. 

In discussions on these points, which relieved the 
monotoi^ of official work, we h^ a very good cham¬ 
pion of Hhaduism in a mohurer name<l Oungajal Baboo, 
•an old Bymvb of great sanctity, who iinitating the 
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eccentricities of Krishna, had taken a second wife in hia 
old age. He of course pooh-poohed the orthodoxy of 
up-country Hindus, but being a Bymub he was obliged 
in theory to cry down the restrictions of caste; and 
yet on tliis very rxiint of caste he was a great stickler. 
The phases of Hinduism are so multifonn that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to reconcile them, one with another. 

The amours of Krishna were of course a prolific 
source of banter, but 1 shall never forget the earnestness 
of the old man when he explained the tenets of his 
faith with an unniffled temper. “ Krishna was—what ? 
the same as Christ,—an incaniation of the love of God. 
God is love; the whole life of Krishna explains this ;— 
for it explains love in all its j)hascs ; love of the child 
for its imjther, and of the mother for her child ; love 
between friends ; love between lover and mistress ; 
love of the worshipper for the object worshij)ped. What 
besides this does the story of Krishna expound ? There 
arc indecent anecdotes mixed up with it; reject them 
ns spurious ; they arc the concejrtions of indecent minds, 
connected, where no real connection exists, with a tale 
of great purity. What is the history of Christ”—^would 
the old man emphatically ask—“ but a repetition of the 
story of Krishna in another, but not a better form ?” 

I tlid not conci'dc all that the old ^nan contended for, 
but I fully believed in the purity of nis faith, and to this 
day believe that salvation is not for the Clmstian alone, 
but for all who believe as this man beli^^ed, and who 
are true to their belief. I have a high respect for 
(Christianity ; but T have met with few, very few Chris¬ 
tians indeed entitled to higher regard than this man. 
A. very respected authority had once heard a certmn 
Lord Bishop explaining to his congregation wdiat sort of 
a place Heaven was : “ You will meet there with 
bishops and archbishops, deacons and arch deacons, &c.” 
Well, I have no objection to all the Lord Bishops being 
found there ; but 1 feel quite certain—^as certain as a 
human being can be on such a subject—^that old Gungajal 
will be found there too, and perchance occupying a 
lugher position than,many bishops mid archbishops. >«■ 



ORIGIN OF BANIANSHIP IN CALCUTTA. 


rpHEword Banian” is a corruption of *^Bania,” 
which again is derived from ^ Banik,” amerdiant. In 
the earlier days of the late East India Coxnpany as the 
Serishtadar of the Judge’s and Collector’s Courts, and 
of the salt and commercial ^encies, was called Dewan^ 
so the native manager of an ^glish Agency House and 
of a sli^'Captain, was called by the natives Mutsuddi and 
by the Europeans Banian. In fact the Banionin old times 
was the factotum of houses and captains, and from the 
absence of ai^ European banking establishment, had the 
sole charge of aU their monetary transactions. 

In tiiose days the captain, officer, doctor, and even 
the carpenter and gunner of the company’s vessels, 
commonly called Indiamen, used to bring out from 
England investments of their own for sale at the several 
Presidency towns in India. 

A native agent who could make nimsclf understood 
both to the seller and purchaser, was reouisito £or nego* 
tiating for the houses and captains. The high casta 
Hindu who had picked up the little broken colloquy in 
English, whicl^was a sort of prerogative'to him, was the 
only man then qualified for undert&ing such an office of 
responsibility. But os the investments of the captain and 
otl^rs comprised wines, liquors and provisions among 
other articles, the high caste Hindu of Calcutta till the 
latter port of the mst century, from a religious scruple, 
kept aloof from mani^ing them for their owners. Whai 
was then the alternative left to them ? The reader will 
feel interested to know that the shippers found that the 
onty Hindu (a Hahomedan being out of the question) 
who came across them and was capable enough to impart 
lus thoughts by a fewer words than ^tjires, waa/s 
^in^rauii^^doiiiidled near ColootollSi in Caltmtea.; 
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Recourse was of necessity had to his agency for carr^g 
out the details of their business. This washerman himer- 
to charged with the duty of bleaching huge bundles of 
dirty clothes which had accumulated during a long and 
tedious voyage, was now trusted with the more responsi¬ 
ble duty of an agent.to buy and sell for his employers. 
The dobus, as he was called in Bombay and Madras as a 
j^nonym of Banian, was then seen hawking in the market 
from door to door with the bundles of dean suits on one 
hand, and invoices of beer, wine and liquor, and of ham 
and cheese on the other. Dobus’ negotiations failed not to 
secure the approbation of his masters. But unfortunately, 
as might be imagined, he struggled under a difficulty not 
easy for him to overcome, Dobus was no man of letters, 
and hence it was indeed a hard job for him to convert 
{)Ounds, sliillings and pence into rupees, annas and pies. 
As, however, his new post W'as fiir more lucrative, he 
thought it advisable for his interest to take in partners of 
a greater calibre than himself. Tliree artizans equally 
situated with liim in society, were invited to co-operate 
with him. They cheerfully joined him, and set up a firm 
under the style of char par, (four friends.) 

It may not be deemed out of place to mention here 
that the commanders of the Company’s merchantmen and 
their officers were one and all cither the connections or 
proteges of the members of the Company’s Court of Direc¬ 
tors, ni w’hose gift was the appointment of them, like that 
of writers and cadets. These seafaring gentlemen were 
often the sons of wealthy and respectable fathers, 
and had extensive credit vvdth merchants, brewers and 
manufacturers of England, who courted their custom 
and |)atroDage. As the result of the authorized specula¬ 
tions of the captains and others during the Company's 
monopoly, was flattering enough, they largely extended 
their imports, and invested Uie proceeds of sale here in 
country produce when returning home direct. This ex- 
tention of their operations brought on unexpected good 
luck to the “ four friends,” blessed as they were with the 
services of all the captains and officers who visited this 
port. The nch harvest which they reaped fiulednbt to 
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attract the noti^ of tiieir more resectable neighbours, 
and to rouse their jealousy. Irresistible was their tempta¬ 
tion, and caste prejudice at length gave way to love 
of lucre. Legions of high caste Hindus of all denomina¬ 
tion appeared in the field of dobus^ship, and .proferred 
their services to the pursers of the captains, who acted 
on board both^ for the owners of the vessels and captains, 
and their ap^dications were readily accepted for the sake 
of their greater respectability and mtdligencc. The sob¬ 
riquet “ dobus*' was then changed into tlie more signify¬ 
ing term “ Banian.*’ 

It is needless to dwell upon the amount of success 
which the labors of the Banian were crowned with ; 
the names of many of former days yet ring in our cars, 
who soon amassed fortunes unknown in tlie Resent 
_ ... 

After the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, se¬ 
veral of the captains and pursers set up or joined commer¬ 
cial houses here, and the identical banian who had served 
them before, served them again in their new vocation of 
merchants and agents. 



SONNETS.—WAB. 


How terrible art thott O iron War! 

With vcngefnl furies in thy long-drawn train,^ 

Thy step is fonnd o’en o’er the trackless main, 

Nor rock, nor sea thy fiery course can bar. 

Where’er thou goest in thy rattling car, 

Deserted hamlet and ensanguin’d plain, 

Attest thy cruel and tyrannic reign, 

And flaming towns gleam lurid from afar. 

Ttiy blood-red standard to the winds display’d, 

Thy drum’s deep roll, thy trumpets shrill and clear, 
Tho thunder of the furious o^tnnonade, 

Are sights and sounds which fill tlio heart wiUi fear; 
For they presage, alas I too well we know, 

Bapine and wreck, untimely death and woo. 

But yesterday upon tliis ravagcMl spot, 

Bose the proud city lifting high in air 
Its gracefttl arches and its columns fair. 

Hero was the mart ydth life and tumult fraught 
O cruel War, what ruin hast thou wrought! 

Outrage and wrong are rampant overywhero: 

Hark to those shrieks,—^wild cry,—and hopeless prayer, 
Bursting alike from hall and lowlv oot! 

Is this the glory, this the deathleM fame, 

Which thou dost promise to thy lawless crew! 

IShall we for this emblazon forth thy mime, 

we for this thy path wi& flowerets strew! 

—Away,—^tho* proud thy broW, and dark its frown, 

It is not worthy of the 'notc»r*e crown. 


0. (X Dutt* 



BONNETS.—PEACE. 


Come gentie Peace, with Plenty at tliy aide, 

And scatter with a free and bounteous hand. 

Thy gifts and^blessings over all the land.— 

—ThB earth has worn the riedx robes of a bride, 

The trees lift up their stately heads in pride, 

The cloudless skies with varied hues look grand, 
The air is full of perfume sweet and bland. 

To welcome thee, O goddess tender-eyed I 
Wo love thee with an ardent love sincere. 

For ’neaih tliy quiet and benignant sway, 

Gaunt Care, and sombre Ghrief, and trembling Fear 
Depart,—and vanish from our homos away,— 

And sunshine lights each heart—so dark cnowhile,— 
The glad bright sunshine of thy cheerful smile. 

Ijo 2 where they stand upon yon village green, 
Youths and young maidens in a joyous round. 
Hark to the violin and pipe's sweet sound, 

As they strike up to greet May’s lovely queen. 

High in the midst the slender pole is seen. 

With garlands bright and prizes gaily crown’d ;— 
O, can a fairmr sight than this be found. 

Where iff is mirth,—^no shadows intervene! 

O Peace, our guardian angel,—may thy throne 
Bd fix’d and steadfast on our fertile shore, 

And may we ne’er thy Bov*reignty disown, 

^ But love and worship thee for ovenncire ;— 

The crown, the hrozel wreath ace ineot’'for thee, . 
Tliiiie is the triumph,—^thine the victoiy t 

«0. O. Dort.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The oTOEn Couple’s NioHt. The Bbign of the GnsEK-EYEo Moestbe. 

“ It remains now,” continned Preo Nath, “ to describe 
tlie scene between Kusam and her husband on the 
night in question. Appearing at the door of Ids wife’s 
room, Chnnder w’as surprised to see it shut, and more 
surprised to hear some indistinct whisper witldn. He 
stood rooted to the spot, when suddenly tlie whispers 
ceased. He knocked at the door first gently, but no 
reply was returned, though a sound as of the rocking of a 
bedstead proceeding from the room intimated to him 
that Kusam was not asleep. He then knocked loudly, 
but still his wife wmuld neither speak nor ojien the door. 
The horrible suspicion started in his mind that his wife 
was unfaithful, and liad got a lover in her bed. He searched 
for a hole in the doors or chink in the walls through which 
he might peep into the bed-chamber by the aid of ^e light 
burning in the room, but there was none. He intently list¬ 
ened at the closed door, and thought he heard his wife speak¬ 
ing in subdued wrhispers. The “ green-eyed monster” had 
now taken complete possession of Ms soul. The blood 
seemed to bnm in his veins. Life appeared to Mm a bur¬ 
den. He wished to kill Ms wife and her paramour at one 
blow, and then to hang himself. But how to accom- 

S lish Ms purpose, was the question. As he stood at one 
oor, the paramour might fly bj the other. So he went to 
examine tne latter and found it shnt flmn within. He 
wished he could lock it from without. If he went to call 
for assistance^ the paramour might mt^e Ms escape during 
Ms absence. 1 have come at the proper time todiiy^^* 
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thought he. ** Every evening they meet, hut separate 
before 1 come. This night they comd not have e:^>ected 
me so early. 1 will eimer kiu both, or ^rish in the 
attempt. Who knows how long they have been carmng 
on tibis criminal intercourse? She feigns the utmost dievo- 
tion towards me as if she is pnable to pass a single night 
without me. I fear all unchaste women profess groat ahfeo- 
tion and love for their husbands. Such is the way of the 
world, and such is the character of the accursed female 
sex. I wish I could drag out the guilty couple in the 

e rcsence of the whole house, and after killing them, 
ill myself. 0 God 1 to see beautiful udfe in another’s 
arms ! I cannot bear the tliought. It maddens me. I 
would rather kill myself, and leave the wretches to tlrag 
on a life of shame and misery ? But why misery ? 
After my death, they shall have no one to fear, and will 
indulge m the unlimited gratification of their desires. 
Wretched woman! I have loved thee with an ardour 
and passion that cannot be surpassed. 0 ! that 1 have 
lived to see this day ! My beautiftil and lovely wife in 
another’s arms ! rerluips those of a menial who is at this 
moment revelling in her—alas I now hollow—charms. 
0 horrible !—I cannot realize the picture in my imagi¬ 
nation. I shall go mad 1” 

The wretched husband now heard a sound at the 
other door. Thinking the man would esca[>e by tibat 
way, he immediately ran to that door, and as he did so he 
heard the sound of receding steps. Tying his robe (d/ioti) 
tightly round his waist, he prepared himself for a mortal 
combat. If he called any body to his aid, lus wife’s shame 
would be published, and then &rewell happiness in this 
world ! He placed his ear at the door and tried to listen. 
He could distinctly hear two persons speaking in whis¬ 
pers. One said he is at this door,” another said no, 
he is at the other.” All doubt was now cleared up. After a 
minute he heard his wife sigh. She is righ^, 
thought he, because she cannot send away her parammir. 
She has had ma^ days of hap{dness, bat my ^y of re^ 
venge is come. But is it a menial or gentleman now 
shares her bed ? It must be a menial. In all grea^ h^ses 
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it is the serrants who take their masters* places in the 
hearts of their wives. These seemingly delicate crea* 
tures have a predilection £>r their rude servants. Why 
was the vile sex created ? There are virtuous ladies, no 
doubt. 1 wish 1 'might a wife like BhoobOneshoree. 
So lovely and yet so chaste I She is displea^ at young 
men’s attention while other Women like to be gazed 
at by them. Flattery, slavish attention and lover’s 
admiration cannot move' her. * Aks ! my Kttsam was also 
known to be irreproachable. But ,th<Hre is no trusting 
women. Beneath a pure exterior, they hide ungovern¬ 
able passions. I wonder which servant has won her 
favor.^’ The wretelied husband here passed all the 
servants in review from the age of 8 to 80, and then 
fixed upon a boy of 14 as the person whom his wife 
regarded with a partial eye. 

“While Chunder was engaged in deliberately reviewng 
the |)erson8 and cliaracters of the servaxits in his father-in- 
law’s house in order with a view' to find out the lucky 
individual who had conquere<l l;is wdfe’a hearts, he stood 
still, not liking to disturb his brain pregnant with such 
im^rtant thoughts which might thereby suffer abortion. 
This profound silence seems to have led the pairs within to 
believe that he had departed from the place. For Kusam’s 
gentle feet were lieard to approach the door very softly. 
The sound of her movements aroused the jealous husband, 
she opened the door, he furiously rushed at it to pre¬ 
vent her paramour’s escape. Kusam thereupon hastily 
shut the door before her husband could effect entry, and 
returned to bed. Chunder was now fully convinced that 
the boy was in the room with his wife. For had an 
adult oeen there he would have tried to escape, wliich the 
boy could not do with any ho^ie of success. He now 
recalled to his memory all the suspicious circumstances to 
winch he had been an unwitting witness : how once ^ he 
thought he saw his wife exchange meaning looks with the 
boy, how he seemed fond of sittii^ near her and was 
zealous in his attentions .to her comfort; how she would 
often help him in his work and give him a share of her 
tiffin at times ; ; &c. Over][K>wered with the recoBect^ 
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of tilings whkth lie did not uiiderHtAiid at the time, 
but whicii bin jealous mind now found no ditHcultJr in 
ex{daiiiiug to his [icrfect satistuctioii, he threw himself on 
the bare ground and burst into tears. This seemed to 
relieve his surcharged heart a little, Imt still his mind 
was being gnawed 1)y jealousy, and his blood coursed 
tlnongh his veins as though lie ivas under an attack of 
high fever, 

“ Why did I not die beforehand ?^’ said he to himself. 

Was I reserved to see my beautiful wife -in the anns ot 
u stripling. The boy has .scarcely forgotten liis mother’s 
teat, and yet my wire has madly lallen in love with him. 
Disparity t>f age in the same sex ’is a bar to friendsliip, 
but in the opposite sexes, it seems to cement the union. 
<) ! she must be madly in love with him. The lK)y being 
i.fK) young to feel anything like passion for her, she 
has helped t*^ inspire him with it. Why should I kill, 
him ? He probably docs not know that it is a crime to 
love my wife. Tie loves her as a servarft would love his 
mistress. But she is the ivwjt of all evil. Tt is she that 
is herself corrupt, and has (uirrupteil him. Tt is sur|)riB- 
iiig f have not sus|)eeted the connection so long, although 
J liave oBen ob,served their intense fondness fi)r each other. 
J have hitherto Vieeii tinder the delusion that the stripling 
re garded my wife with something like filial love and tluit 
my udfe felt a mother's affection for him. Now I see my 
niisiakc. Had an adult paid such attentions to my wifit, 
and she had sliowed him the least partiality in rt^tum, 1 
w'ould have at once detected, the improper intercourse. 1 
have taken a viper in my bosom. I ivonder when they 
intend to run away from the family. My name will then be 
in every body’s Ims, Every one wdll point the finger of 
scorn at me. Why did I many this wretched woman ? 
Her great beaiif^ mfluenhed my choice. Had I married 
a tolerably handsome girl, I would never luirvc1)een ho 
unhappy. It is gr^t lieautieH who are generally the 
most abandoned. Other women might ple^ seduction, 
but my wife is the seducer. When ..uiis tale goes into the 
world, what will they say of me ! 1 will hsvig myself the 
jiay her.infiuny becomes known.” - ' 
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“ While the wretched husband thus went on tor- 
lucnting himself, he heard Ins wife softly approach the 
door and after noislessly undoing the bolt, return as noise¬ 
lessly to her bed. Had not his senses been rendered 
extraordinanly acute by jealousy, he could not have per¬ 
ceived her luoveirients, so stealtliily w^ere tliey perfonned. 
He thought tlie boy had just effected liis escape througli 
a vile woman's ingenuity, and his wife softly undid the 
bolt that she might uftiTwards jih^ad that the door had 
been left o|.)eTi from the beginning. His brain was 
now on fire, and he came to the <loor to verify his 
suspicions. The push tliat threw open the d(K)r, sent a 
lightning through his frame. He staggered in his step, 
but his -vehement passion curried him within. Ho thou 
stood still. His eyes surveyed the apartment. He saw 
there was no loophole for escape. For a imnnent he felt 
a maniac's joy as the thought darted in his mind that his 
wife, unable to^ send the boy safe out of the room, liad 
concealed him in some place or other. The long time 
ahe had taken to open the door as w’ell as her feigning 
sleep seemed to confirm his suspicions. He, therefore, 
hastily shut the door, and taking the lamp in his hand, 
began to search the nxmi. During the progress of tht^ 
search his eyes watched the movements of his wife, as if 
they might throw some light on the matter. The 
WTetched woman at this moment slightly raised her head. 
As their eyes met, she immediately buried her head in her 
pillow. The jealous husband trembled from head to foot 
at this apparent proof of his- wife's conscious guilt, 
but the ardour of his search sustmned him still. 
He searched every creek and comer, but the boy was no¬ 
where to be found. It now occured to him that the 
little boy might be concealed in the bed. So he came 
and began to examine the beds. He was even foofish 
enough to examine his wife’s dress, 6us|>ecting that the 
boy lay concealed in her arms. 

^^Chunder now renewed the search still more minutely 
tlion before. There was not on article in the room len 
unexanuned. * He insj^cted even the interior of an ear|;h- 
eu jar, os if hxs wife's mabolical art could squeeze Hie limlub 
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of her favrorite art and thrast him in through its small 
mouth. He next examined the walls to see if they con¬ 
tained any tnip-door. Failing in his search he was in¬ 
veighing agmnst vile woman’s ingenuity, on which the 
]K}cts have expatiated so much, when it occurred to him 
that a large opening might have l>een made by unloosening 
one of flic bars of the Avindow. So he repaired to the 
window, and tried the bars one after the other. As he 
shook them with all his strength, one of them came out 
from the hold, and at the same time, a small figure ^as 
seen to glide away from behind the window. He held 
uj) his light ratlicr high to ascertain who it was, but 
couhl see nothing except the shadow of a figure hurried¬ 
ly retreating from the place. Imagination can hardly 
realize what the jealous felt at this a[)parent corro- 
l>oratious of his suspicions. lie staggered tuid fell rather 
tlian sat on tlie ground, with his back to the wall. Hitter 
tears glided down his cheeks in streams. As soon as 
this relieved him a little, he asked his wife in a tremend¬ 
ous voice who unloosened the bar. His wife did not sfKsak, 
but struck her head. Chunder tok this as a confirm¬ 
ation of his doubt that the paramour had really made his 
escape through the window. “ All, wretched woman!” 
said he, “ now you strike your head, because you think 
all is newv discov’wed. I wish you could, by so striking, 
kill yourself instead of leaving me to perform that piece 
of service.” Kusam appeared horror-struck at this, and 
invoked dove’s lightning to descend upon her head. 
Her husband became more and more furious, and tlurcat- 
end to tear her to pieces,—a consumation which she de¬ 
voutly desired. On cooler .reflection, (diunder thought 
it to be a great crime to kill a wife and after weepiugr 
tearing his hair and striking his hca<l with a view per¬ 
haps to make his griefe evaporate thereby, he at last re- 
fired to bed. The licautiful wife, though in the same 
bed, did not sleep in the arms of her lord. Kusam 
preserved her silence unbroken to the last, and 
morning, the luihappy pair separated without cxchangs^ 
a word. .. *. 



SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN. 

To MittZA SiiAMRHA Chandua Mookhoo Padhya, 
HeAD-JSATER of MoOKHOHEJI’S MAG’zm. 


Dker Suit, 

1 am glad 2 obzurv that the dish i sot b 4 tlio 
])ublk:k in yoro last Nt)., waz most wolcmn. It waz iiido(?d in 
oeaz'n, and—woll-ci!az*iid. Wat with the ranes and a niscly 
rcglatocl quantum ov |K‘n|»er and salt, i new it coud not b utliorwize. 
Mi frond JcainoH jiurtiklarly lykcs it, so doo Jliun, Sham andtiogcc. 
files tlio lads! i jjromis Uiom lots ov jiluius, only lot ’em mynd 
tharc ies’iis and tri 2 b good boizc. 

But mi jiryvasy haz bin much assahMl ov lait. Ijotrs from 
allquartr's,—Irom Ciiiua 2 Paroo, from floHah down 2 Horoo, 
liav pored in cn<llcs striin ov fluttring uotcf pnpur. 

Tlie cri iz, siil tlia kum ; and thorago iz al for Shaukarc tlolpaiiii. 
*^1110 fittjcteosh Ecndian Assoshiashun liav rakorded a razolusliun 
exjirosiv ov tharc kordial ap|)ro»hoasliuii ov mi dish,—a kopy ov 
wich razoJushuii tliare kuinytea hav bin good <aiuff 2 farward 
2 mo, prazciiting at the saint* tyino thare kindest remembranses 
2 yore gifted coraecpondeiit. Tliank u, jontlomen. U ina b asluired 
t)v mi wccllingncs 2 inarit yore approbaslmn, only’ bare witli mo 
[lashently if ii jdoczc. 

Mi frond Jutimcs, hoo propozt^s starting a papur, rote 2 uio 
tho uthcr da, begging mi liternary asistans and cxj>ro8ing hiz 
wilingnes 2 konsood 2 mo in all things except’tho rite of aboozing 
tho natoovs, hooiu ho wory justly hates in return for the bradc wich 

tlu&re kuntroc givs him aud wich his own ■ --. 

Finish tlio cenUmst*., genlte m'Acr, for yoreself. I hav not yato 
sent him a ropli, but pawsibly i ma tel him—of koarse in wery jwlmht 
languaje az from 1 frend 2 aiiutlwr—the duce take u and yore oftr I 
Wat a pity men with tho skanticst ejukashiin,—mere laokwits or 
raithor tho sang-kiilots ov tlio rapublick ov lotrs shood set up az 
puhtick tecchers and impoze their krood noshuns, whimzis, su4 
faiieiz on simple fokes too apt 2 misstakc dowdy oenten Cess and 
misstca paragrnfs for the inspiiudiuns of Jenens! Jeneus! homph 1 
Y, tliat artikl iz a rare kuniinoditty, and i rokn that in this vast 
kuiitrv tharo r in all but three, viz yoro preshus good-Uw- 
iiuthing^uavur-2-doo-wcll self, tho mi^diivus wag lioo duz the 
liigkH‘shman*s Saturday Bvning Weakley, aud last—need i ad, not 
the least—^\'oro humble survant; and ail die rest r aparsdlov 
sorry tnuilV, excepting ov koarse persnal Guvinenl PalL Vi on shall 
S meet agaiu ? 
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The Ob^orviir, also, aeiiiiff od the priuhiple ov kontumitea, 
yrysl^ to enlist me umong hi 2 «nli|^hteml watchers. Prodyus! la'nt 
it, mi Doininy ? Hus applckashnn u present under kousidorashun. 
Moenwhflo i wil ask him 2 oxplano wat olnod; in the fizsikal warld 
iz refnrd to under the dezignashun ov floo^hly’s rivi>r** in snip 
ynr CeM wich aiipcared in a resent oesuo of his jumal. PawsibW it 
is the identiksl golf widi not long ago ho was ankshus 2iiav 
bridged, but here is Mr. Leslie—^beg yore ]>ardun, i mmit 2 sa 
No. 1—redy 2 perfawm the feat for him. 

1 ma furtner menshun that Vulkan ov Scerampoor, unablo 
2 forjc any mure bolts lor Jouftitor jocmiar, now desires 2 assino 
the happee task 2 me. His belts, ho ses, aro no long li eftektyv ; 
tha flash and flash and end in idle reports. B 4 disposing ov his 
offr 1 %va or the uiher, i must kousult St. Pidl, and pawsibly get 
liim to indite an ajpc-istle, not 2 the gentiles, but 2 Vulkan in bis usal 
apostoUk stilo. There is won kondishuii, however, W'ich i must, insist 
on h 4 the nigoshcashun prosoeda farthur, and it iz this : Vulkan 
must not use so much brass in bis Ic^lieet. The villauous 
kompound iz simply rcdekulus. 

And now for a bit ov startling ncoosc. Sound drums, bio 
trumpets, and whistfo lilli>bull(To I TIuj Mabarajali lias sent mo 
an awto^afl* let r, in wich he mak(» an dflr ov an Assc^estant Seotry- 
sheep it' i wood march 2 his racecue. Ho sadly ncads support, 
and mine, he sez, wood b most welknm. At present cciivolvd in 
nite, he greevusly wants mi lit© to cheer him. Wan ov his advokatos 
the uthcr da was polight enuff 2 kompair liitii 2 old Nick. £t tu 
Brute ? Wat next ana next ? 

Yas, ^ Maharajah, I shal b soopreamly hapoc 2 place mi 
hard eerviocss at yore disimzal if u wil only agree 2 three thyngs. 

1 dont kare a bit for tho sectrysheepj u shal hav mi uubot advokasy 
if u wil Usn 2 mi advico and folio it. Porswear yoro liyic, wich 
is surntymes Ac wery antepodcs of sound cmis; restrane yore im- 
pulsivnes, wich is ofliitymos the bain ov yorii host maznres; 
and b at all times the PsErLic's nnflynching frend and wawni 
bonefac^r. With i^gard to the 1st point, lot me onestly tel u 
that it iz £ood lojic 2 sa that b cos me zemindars wood recover 
the rodooess vom the Rayots, thareforo the Guvment shood impmse 
it cm thc^latter. ^ This reminds me of die story ov the.old Joo aoo, 
having bin charjed with krooclly floesing a fast young mannhon^ 
town, defended hiz konduct by saying that, in fleesing the sed young 
man, he had hut renclcrcd him a survis, as he had ^rebi prevented 
uthmrs ifom fleesing him I Mr. Dcerland’s^bsurvaMhuus with ro- 
freneo 2 this qucs^uii r wcl thot out, and i cannot doo betitir 
than kooromend them 2 yore umest attenslum. It iz not too late 

2 mend ; only iittic minas r abuv instrukstinn. * 

• EogardiDg the sekend pointyore iinpulsivnos Iccda u into 
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j[^ivus misBtakcs and manifests itself in strong riting wich indika^ 
a partizan, not a judoshal spirit. Tlio nthor da u-called the zemin¬ 
dars wolves.” Waz that wcl dun ov u, Maharajah ? 

I now knm 2 tho last point. B the Peeple's nnflynching 
frond and wawm benefactor. 1 hav obznrvd with the hiest plezuro 
yore recent proseodin/^ in this dyrcction. It iz a fowl blot on tho 
Brcotcosh Adminstrashnn, that sum ov the fairest parts ov tlio &irost 
provins ov India r being desolated by a terrible disease without evok¬ 
ing any umest efforts 2 kurnbat it and extur|>ato it from tho land. 
Alas, Krischim England kartjs mon; for her kattlo than for her suIh 
jects in her brytest dop'ndency I B it yore glory to obliterate the 
shame. Oh, stop not til u hav kild the monst(^r l)eyond a chans ov 
revival. A single human life Unis saved wood ploed more ofrec-2> 
ally for u b 4 the throne of Grace than any amount of material 
kunifnrts that u ma provido for those entrusted 2 yore cha^'c. I 
am, howevcjr, sadly uisappoiiitcd in respect ov yore akshun in tho 
inatlor ov illegal ccssiw. U hav dashed down tho kiip ov hope from 
tho very lips! Iz this tho poor rezult ov so much insippiont 
urncstnes? VVil tho many stil trample upon tho fu? Use a 
jyanPs strength 2 tloo a jynnt’s work! Pauz not, falter not, til 
n hav cstableoshd tho many in thare rites,—til u haveman- 
HopatiHl them from the insiip])ortublo thraldnm ov tho fu. U ma 
I) assahal hi tho ecllfish and iuterostod ; but, strong in yore own 
Konshonco and relying on tho living God, go on ^ting tho 
goodly fito ov oppressed, down-trod’n millions hoom the appatliy 
ov tharo roolers hav all but rooind. llomembiir. Maharajah, 
brathurluHKl ov man; and like a tru brathur, strive 2 w'ipe yore poor 
brsithum’s tec'rs. 

Then as 2 yore rezolushun ov appointing reprezentativ rayots 
on tho inajisterial bench, the idea iz unqneschunably a good 1, but 
y doiit 11 iloafinitly state lioom u konsidor az such ? Tha junk with 
11 hoo suggest tho nominaslmn of Sirdar kooUz or Sirdar oarers for 
sneli pnrpns. How wood u like 2 hav thezo reprezentativ men 
for members ov yore own koiinscl? Tliarc r good men and troo 
In iither ranks ov life, who hav a status in thare little village 
sirklo and r racepecktod by tharo kompears for thare integrytea 
and sterling worth. Clmz yore onnorary magistrates from amongst 
thoze, and dont bring tho bench 2 ridikulc by plasing thareon 
yore moddol fakirs and recrooting sirdars. 

By the by, Mr. Head-eater, here iz a fla grant instans ov personal 
Giivniont, wich cannot b too strongly kondemd. A inimth ago 
1 cent in tho kurrent koin oV Uie relm 3 rupecz, 5 amias, 7 py, 
and 0 giindaz in adc ov the apeedemik-strikn suffrers in Burdno- 
inan ; and wood ii lieolccv it, the Giivment ov Bengal hav not yet 
thnnkt me for«this miiuifisicnt do nation ? Iz not this vci^ pro- 
vokiiifi ? ■ ^ 
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Tlie kunlriM? ringn with tlennnsheashiiiis ov Mr. llo^ ov Post 
oiRs notorvtea. This s|icaVs wcl for Uic manhcKid ov tlie land. 
Itie age oi^ sliivalry iz iiuinifcsily ncrf gon. Alas, poor Mta. Hog! 
I pitea tlioe from the hotum ov mi hart I Tho I dunt ludd tbeo 
qnito blamelos, I sincerely iMdecvo that this imprudense vraz tlio 
rcznlt ov the sisteuiatic pnrsektisbun and ki*nel distrust ov the mait 
hoo shamed a luizhand^s name by flinj^ing thee off 2 the world Uiat 
lie ina the moree(>zily akumulato proofs ov gilt against tliy niarrage 
vow. 

litiv, like the flour that koaHs the suu'h kind ray 
Will fliirrish only in the smiles of da ; 

Distrust's kold air tlu^ jeitroiis plant annoys, 

And won ehill blitc ov din^ koiitemjit destroys !” 

Ures transUterniioiially 

tillAUKllAWE jAULrAUN. 


IMsted by n. Ottosa, BeBUDCk Prom, ill, SUiifoe l4uw, (Meatt*. 
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HYMX TO nrUGA'. 

! God<less I Universal Soul! 

♦ Power or Love, Fate or Illusion KW’oot— 

Whiite'nr tliy iianic^ who wast, ere Time’s dawn, solo 
Existent, lowly—^humbly thee we ^r(*<*t! 

Hail! tcn-armM God(h*,ss of the lion-ihrono, 

AVhose power Tiiii(3 and Space and Bein|^ own ! 

The scc<l of tilings was in thy mighty womb, 

Their source proliiic, and their final doom ! 


From thee the mystic Triual Unity,— 

Brahma, Visbnn, Mahesha,—one in three— 

All sprung, thou primal dread Divinity, 

Thou great First Cause of all and End to be! 

The gemm’d embroid’ry of the azuro sky, 

The flow’ry graces that around us lie. 

The whirlwind's blast, and lightning’s quick’ning flame, 
All—all thy pow’r and loveliness proclaim^ 

SEntKs, No. XII., CAUivrrju 
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Hymn to Durga\ 

Descend, great Deity ! from thy doud-girt seat, 
EmbosomM high amidst th’ eternal snows 
Of lofty Himmala, where at thy feet 

All rapt. Old Time lays him dow'n to repose. 
While K&riickaya on his star-eyed bird, 

As fits the war-god, bravely keeps his guard ; 
And Gannosha, in sober vesture drest, 

Woos Philosophy to his loving breast. 


Tliere rosy IjaksluiiiH*, blushing like th<* morn 
When she Ix^paiuts yon heaven's archo'd dome, 
Hor lap all filled with golden <*ar8 of corn, 
Erji]>aradisea her fond mother's home. 

And lily-liuod Saraswattce, lute in hand— 
Attended by the Arts,—a witching band— 
Awakes ethereal music midst tlie snows, 

And all the place with rapt'rous ardour glows. 

Como, Goildoss bright, O come, Supernal Power, 
In beaming smiles and loveliness arrayed,— 
Our only hope in dark misfortune's hour. 

Our solo support, and never-failing aid I 
O bless the land with Peace and trainpiil Joy ! 
Hay no distressing ills tlie year annoy I 
O come with all thy radiant progeny, 

Dubqae, Dukgae, Duboatina'shinee ! 


Ham, Su^tM, and Jogee. 



REMINISCENCES OF A KERANI’S LIFE. 

CHAPTER VI. 


T HAVE spoken of the Burra Saheb of the Treasury, but 
as yet the reader knows nothing about the Chota 
Saheb. During my incumbency of about eight years 
tliere were four l?urra Sahebs, and five or six Chota 
Saliebs; but of course it is not necessary to des¬ 
cribe them all. As a rule Chota Sahebs everywhere are 
sliort-tempered young men, knowing nothing, who expect 
the amlah to do everything for them, and at the same 
time to show them the same deference and respect 
as, or a shade more than, what, is conceded to the Burra 
Saheb. There is no man who exacts respect more 
punctiliously than he wiio doubts his right to it. 

But our Chot^ Saheb was on the wiiole a good man, 
—vain, as young men will be, flippant also, but not mis¬ 
chievously inclined. A fraud had been practised on tlie 
Treasury, and a small sum taken out on an interest-draft 
whicli had been paid before. The order of second pay¬ 
ment bore the ('hotj^ Saheb’s signature. At first his only 
fear w'as as to the view’ the Covemment W’ould take of the 
matter in respect to himself; and his onlythought w’as how 
to gloss over his share of the blame, and who to sacrifice 
as his scape-goat. Somebody suggested that perhaps the 
Chota Saheo 8 signature on the document was not genu¬ 
ine. Tliis W’as a whisk of straw to the drowning man. He 
clutched at it with intuitive eagerness. “ Of course it is 
not my signature ! Does it look much like it ? 1 will 
swear in any court of justice that it is not my signature !” 
And so the difficulty was tided over, and tlie loss paid 
up by the amlah. Chota Saheb freed from blame was 
not unwilling to pay. But the amount w'as very petty, 
and the amlah did not trouble him. 

It was matter more serious when the ^hota Saheb 
began to sign all sorts of iwpers that were brought to 
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him. Somebody had to pay a large sum of money 
(1K0,()()0 Rs., I think) into the Treasury on acc;oant 
of somebody else. He submitted the usual cMbm 
or tender of payment to Oliota Sahcb for signature, the 
challan being accompanied by a receipt which was to be 
signed after the money was actually paid in. Chpta 
Saheb signed both simultaneously. There was the ac¬ 
quittance signed and delivered without a single pice of 
the debt having been actually realized ! It fell tt> my 
lot to fjxplain to Chota Saheb* his mistake. “ Mistake I 
what mistake ? If 1 was not to sign the paper why was 
it brought to me ? ” “ It was brought to you only for 

an order on the civilian to authorize the cashier to re¬ 
ceive the money.” • “ Well, have I not signed that ? ” 
“ Yes, you have. Hut you have signed the receipt also 
before receiving the money. You ought to have waited 
for the cashier’s acknowledgement. ” “ Who is the 

cashier then, and why did he not send in his ac¬ 
knowledgement ?” Hccausc he has not received 
the money yet. ” Hut why has he .not receivecl the 
money yet ? Why <lid he not receive it ten days ago ? ” 
“ The payment was not tendered till now. ’ “ Bless 

me if 1 understand all this ! What has gone wrong ? ” 
“ This only, that, if the man had chosen it, he might 
have gone away with your receipt without paying a pice 
of the money flue from him. ” “ Then let him go. He 

is welcome to do so, 1 sup[K)se. ” 

The case was hopeless. There was no help for it 
now, but to speak to the Hurra Saheb, who of course 
nnderst«)od the whole thing in two seconds. He kept back 
the Chota Saheb’s acquittance, and told me to rejwrt to 
him when the money Avas received. An order was 
siimdtancoiisly issued and necessary directions given to 
the chaprassios that no papers were to be taken to tihe 
Chota Saheb for signature except by an amlah of the 
office. Hut the Chota Saheb never attempted to under¬ 
stand what all this bother was about. 

• Another Chota Saheb equally clever did not under¬ 
stand why a gold moliur, if equal to a rupee in wei^t, 
was so much smaUer in size, and why h ank not^ of 
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different values had lK)rders of differen^. patterns when the 
paper used was the same. The difteretioe between a 
checpic accepted and one unaccepted was also a poser; 
and it was iiientiouetl of one Ohota Saheb whom I md not 
know, that he used to sign jiapers without looking at them, 
and every evening several blank papers and blotting 
sheets were to be found on his table signed in the usmu 
way along with other papers. It must not be forgotten 
liowcver tlnit these Cliota Sahebs were generally very 
young men, paid to learn their work, and not exiWicted to 
perform it efficiently. .. 

CHAPTEK Vrr 

J H AYE not yet alluded to the inconveniences of office 
life, hilt the reader must not conclude that there are 
none. The inconveniences are many and of diverse kinds. 
1^ liave referred to a fraud practised on the 'freasury. 
The atteiii[)ts made to discover the culprit gave me a lot 
of trouble. The man who had preseiiteil the du[)llcatc 
order for payment was seen by me and by some three or 
four other assistants. The police, with tlicir usual brag, 
pid that they would trace him out without fail if he were 
in the land of the living, and the only little help they want¬ 
ed was that of some sensible person to identify him. 
Of those that vorunteered I was selected, and dreadful 
was the lx)ther I had alKiut it. I hii^l to accompany the 
police through many of the dirtiest byeways of this dirty 
city, to nooks and corners where no decent person desires 
to be seen. 1 was first taken to the house of a seal-engraver, 
in a hut was a squalid woman, with a thin squalid child 
on her lap. A policeman in plain cloths accompanied 
me, and asked tne woman to fetch her husband. He is 
not at home.” “ O yes, he is ; he told me to come for 
him ; tell him the Thafcooijee has brought some mafiapra^ 
sad for him.” I did not understand whnt this meapt; 
but the word mahaprasad was evidently the 
sesame” for admittance. The message was taken in; 
the man, came out, more miserable lookipg if possible 
his lyjaejiiable wife and child. He was not the man 
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we were looking out for. Tlie policeman and lie seemed 
to be old acquaintances, and they had a long talk of which 
I did not understand a word. Next I was taken to the 
ground-floor of an old two-storied house which was in a 
crumbling condition. Tliere was a drinking party wi¬ 
thin, and they refused us admittance. The policeman 
in plain cloths did not come up to the house, but kept at a 
distance, another man being sent with me who, 1 under¬ 
stood, was the friend or companion of the party to be 
identified. It would seem, therefore, that there can be no 
sort of friendship or confidence between knaves. As ad¬ 
mission to the apartments w^as refused my companion 
began to bawl out for his friend by his nickname 
“ Kallo Ghose.” We were kept awaiting for a long time, 
and curious eyes were peering out every now and then from 
a small aperture which represented a window, to see w’ho 
we were and what we wanted. At last, after about a 
full quarter of an hour, Kallo Ghose came out. No ; he 
did not come out exactly ; he just opened the door par¬ 
tially and showed us kis face. It wsis enough ; he W'as 
not my man ; but there was no doubt of it that he was 
a villain of the worst stamp. He asked my companion 
why he had brought another man, a stranger, with 
him. The reply was communicated to him by signs 
which 1 did not understand. The friends it seemed to 
me continued to be good friends still, but Kallo Ghose 
launched out any but kindly glances after me. If the 
mysteries of Calcutta were written by a clever hand we 
would know of many things which we do not dream of. 

I wjis next carried to a flash house kept by prosti¬ 
tutes, being accompimied by one who was a frequenter 
of it, while the police awaited at the nearest corner. The 
time was immediately after night-fall ; Ihe abominations 
I had to witness W’ere aniiil. Admittance was given 
without mujh demur. The party assembled w»e three 
men and two women ; a tmi*d woman was lying on the 
floor dead drunk. There were two bottles of brandy 
or rum before the party, ndth several glasses ; and 
they had on|^ dish of cJiabanas also, with plenty of 
chiUies. Of the three men one was a big quarrelsome* 
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fellow, with a red face ; another, a very thin black xniSi 
whom I was expected to identify; the third was a decent- 
looking fellow whom I had seen before, but whom I did 

not know. The bully asked ou^ business. My com¬ 
panion introduced me as a novice in the school of love. 
“ Does he drink ?’* “ No ; but 1 shall drink for both.” 
“ That wont suit us ; he must drink for himselfand a 
glass of brandy was handed to me. I refused it with 
thanks. “ Gulp it down, ” said the bully, “ or I will force 
it down your throat. What business have you here 
if you wont drink ? We transact no business with dry 
lips.” I said that I had come there with niy friend to 
see, but not to drink. “ To see what beasts we make 
of ourselves ?” My companion hastened to explain that 
1 had only come to see the beauties of the house. “ That 
excuse wont pass with me,” said the bully. “ Whoever 
comes where I am, must do as I do. Now, sir, will you 
drink or not ?” “ I wont.” The bully began to gesti¬ 
culate ; but I knew I had only to bawl out for the police 
in case of need. This however was found unnecessary. 
The decent-looking person I had referred to asked me 
if I knew him. 1 answered in the negative. “ I have 
seen you before,” I said ; “ but I cannot remember 
where or under what circumstances.” “ Do you know 
any of our party ? Honor bright!” “ Honor bright; 

1 don’t know any one of you except him who has come 
with me.” “Well, I know you, and the family you 
belong to. Give me your word that you will not men¬ 
tion our names, or in any way describe us to your friends, 
or mention in what plight you have seen us, when you 
go out.” “ This I can safely promise, because I do 
not know your names, and because my friends 
could not recognize you from any description I 
could jpve of you.” “ A direct promise, please ; other¬ 
wise I wont interfere.” I gave the direct promise re¬ 
quired. He took the bully aside ; I do not know what 
talismanic words he said, but the bully was at my feet 
in a moment, asking me to forgive his rudeness. Of 
course 1 f^r^ve him. He insisted on j^iaking hands 
with me, and X was then allowed to depart; not without 
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n* presHinf^ invitation from the ladieB to come and see 
them another day. 

In this manner I was carried liither and thither for 
some days, till the {joi&ce admitted their inability to trace 
the delinquent. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

rpHE rolling stone gathers no moss. Be it so ; but 
is the reverse always true ? Here was 1 a stationary 
stone for years in tlie Treasury that had gathered na 
moss to speak of. We had better roll now, thought 1 
but in what direction ? 

The office of 1 deputy Magistrate was being now 
created. The first few a]>pointnients had lieen reserved 
for members of the highest native families in I^alcutta, 
and for well connected European candidates. But there 
were many others to give away. Unfortunately 1 had no 
friends to back me ; ami those who 1 had exi)ected would 
help me, did not. Young men however are not easily 
<liHheartened. The a])pointiuents were in the gift of t)ie 
Secretary to (.Jovcnnneiit known far and wide as the Burra 
Huzoor, and I waited on hhn to urge my claims. On the 
first occasion 1 was received and put off; on two sub- 
sc(jucnt occasions that I called 1 received the stereotyped 
answer —Phoorsuf nehihaye," There w'as the great man 
on whom all eyes w'ere turned, the dispenser of l)ouutics and 
coveted honors, accessible only to people'with long 
names, and to such others as made koomeeshes** and 
with both hands ; but not to me and the like 
of me. I accepted my disaptK>intment with impatience 
indeed, but still with as much pride as I could call up. 
Years after 1 had the satisfaction of receiving from 
the same man a message that he would be glad to 
cultivate my acquaintance, an^ subsequently to that again, 
an offer of a Deputy Magistrateship w'hich I refused. 

1 can well conceive wdiat Dr. Johnson’s feelings 
wore when he wrote that celebrated letter to Lord 
t ■hesterficld,«thim whict a better return below was never 
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Tn tlie height of hie greatness* the Secretary to 
(xo^enunent would not see me. I was delighted to learn 
some time after that a native gentleman whom he had 
asked to come to him had refused to do so. This was a 
gentleman of inde})cndent means and station in society^ 
who cared neither for the favors nor the frowns of the 
great man. He had never waited on him, though all the 
other native big guns of ('alcutta liad done so, and this 
was a sore point with the lluzooi',’\vho liked to see the rich 
about him. He took the initiative at Ja«tt, and asked to 
see the Baboo on the pretext of consulting him on certain 
points connected with native female education. The 
reply was that on ai*count of domestic bereavements the 
Bab^ never went avisiting. Oh ! how the Huzoor must 
have felt the slight. 

But against one instance of this sort how many there 
are of a contrary kind. The great ruling passion of the 
native mind is servility to those in jiower. AU our 
Rajalis and Bahadoors, with their and smtan^ are 
constantly running hitlier and thither “to pay their 
respects” to this and that man—^to every lopiwaUafi in 
office in fact, quite irrespective of his claims to such 
attentions. I Ctan well understand when all this bowing 
and cringing originate with a puqxise. Then the mean* 
ness has an excuse^ possibly a knavish one, but still an 
excuse for the despicable jxisition assumed. But I liave 
never been able to understand why most of our purse- 
proud ignoramuses, who can have no ends to compass, 
so on demeaning themselves at/uai/sea/n—crying “Jo 
nookum” to every puppy that writes C. S. after his name, 

* merely as it would seem for that meanness’ sake. When 

* Baboo Hobo Gul Chose goes avisiting great folks in all 
directions we excuse him, because we know that the man 
is Bving on his wit’s end. An up-countiy miUionaire, 
with little or no braiiis, runs down to (Calcutta with a 
long train of fancied grievances requiring the immediate 
attention of the Government; Baboo Hobo Gal is at 
once at his elbow, and offers to see him through the affijur-— 
for a consideration. The bargain is concluded without 
demur. Baboo Hobo Gul drives down to Government 
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J louse ; lias an interview with the Private Secretary; 
even introduces his friend the millionaire to the Governor 
General’s right hand, without speaking of his grievances as 
a matter of course. The millionaire does not understand 
a word of English, and it costs nothing to Hobo Gal to 
eonvince him that his suit has sped well, and that it is 
now only a question of money. The matter will be 
awfully expensive ; there are so many big stomachs to 
fill. Of coarse the millionaire does not mind that, 
and a long fable ends with the demand of a large sum of 
money. But Jumna Doss Hurry Hhujun Doss, though ig- 
norant is shrewd, and won’t pay the whole sura at once. 
Half or one-fourth is after much haggling forked out at 
last; and Hobo Gul never appears before the millionaire 
again. 

And yet these are the people to whom the doors of 
the great are always open; and the rich nincompoops 
who go there willingly bring themselves down to the 
same level with them. It is very seldom that an English¬ 
man returns the visit of a native gentleman; yet my 
countrymen are too mean-spirited to resent this. 

CHAPTER IX. 

T^E were all very nearly losing our appointments one 
^ ^ day, and that when we had not Ihe remotest idea of 
such a thing happening to us. The Head Cashier had 
suggested some iterations in the general procedure of 
the office, with a view to provide greater security 
against, frauds ; but the Burra Saheb, a new man, had 
vetoed this, rejecting all the expostulations of the man 
who was pnmarily responsible for the proper working of 
the department. Our cnief upon that sulmutted his resig¬ 
nation, which was at once accepted ; and with him we 
all would have had to go out, as is usual on such occa¬ 
sions. But, simultaneously with his resLmatiem/ t^ 
Head Cashier had sent up a memorandum oT his case to 
the Chief Secretary to the Government; and die Bunn 
Saheh, just,when he was about to M up thevadfincy, 
received the peremptory <»deni of die ho 




leave matters at &tafu quo till a searching enquiry Inta the 
worlung of the oflice was made. For tms enquiiy a 
distinguished financier was . selected, and it reseated in 
his unqualified approval of all the measures which the 
Head Cashier had suggested, and the removal of the 
Burra Saheb to a less onerous post. As the peons and 
dufbries noted epigramatically on the matter : Burra 
SaM hocUee hogya; Baboo la ooptir Lard Sahib hurra 
khosee hooahJ' The Burra Saheb’s nominee who was 


to have filled up the vacant post of course flitted as fast 
as he had come; and the tempest in a tea-pot being over 
we breathed freely again, and continued working as 
before. 


The new Burra Saheb was a thorough man of business, 
besides being a very pious Christian. He looked into 
every ituui’s work with .his own eyes, without neglecting 
his own. A great many checks and counter-checks were 
abolished by mm, while he introduced various new ones 
in their place which were admitted on all hands to be 
exceedingly sensible and necessaiy. What did not 
mve equal satisfaction was the sef^tion he mode in 
filling up vacancies. Even the best of men in some way 
or other manages to contract prejudices to which he stei 
lastly adheres. The firm conviction of this Burra Saheb 
. was that Europeans always made the best office assist¬ 
ants, after them East Indians, and the natives last. 
This is even now the opinion of many very good men, and 
taken in the abstract the premises may not be unsound. 
But unfortunately we cannot get good Europeans for the 
salaries mven in public offices ; and, if you stick .to your 
hobby, the only result is that you cram your office with 
the refuse of Europe. As for the East Indians, as a rule, 
they are men of no education, and are therefore fit only 
for mechanical duties and nothing more. The Registrar 
of the Government Treasury was an East Indian, a very 
good many, and with the best educalaon of the East Inffiam 
standard. He had been many years in the office and 
movied quietly jn the groove to wmchhe was accustonmd. 
JBbt he entlpely upset by the change which 

i^eb introduced, and it was no seqt^l 
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that, in accommodatinglimiself to the chan^,he was wholly 
guided by the advice and direction of his native assist¬ 
ants. Like natives also (and after all what is an East 
Indian but a native) East Indian assistants, when in 
power, bring around them all their brothers andbrothers- 
in-hiw to pfirtake of the loaves and hslies on the spread 
board. The English olfice of the (Jovemment Treasury 
had in this way become quite converted into a snug family 
conclave, consisting of three brothers, two brothers-in- 
law, one step-son, and half a do^seii cousins of the first, 
second, and third degree. The Burra Salieb wanted 
to infuse into this cotevie a liltle new blood. A good 
appointment was voc'ant lor which several excellent 
native candidates were applicants. I5ut the Burra Saheb 
would fain have an European. At last a ship-captain 
recommended a nephew of his, a yery young man for the 
|Kist. ()f course lie was totally unfit for it. But then 
lie was an European, and—would learn. The lad had 
sense, but no education, and after a long schooling was 
bandy able to get through his work as a matter of routine, 
lie fell subsequently into bad company, took to the 
bottle, and got drowned. This of course the Burra Saheb 
could not have prevented : but he might have given the 
offic<* a better man than the hobnail he put in. They 
say tiiat tlie ship-captain was the Burra Saheb’s fiiend, 
and had shoAvn him and his family great attention on 
board when they came out. Was that a sufficient justifica¬ 
tion for the choice that was made ? And yet there b 
no doubt of it that the BuiTa Saheb was a very good 
man and a pious ('hristian, as I have said at the outset. 
But jirtjudices for or against make the best men unjust 
at times, and the evil is that they don't see it. 

xVnother selection made by the Burra Saheb at about 
the same time turned out much better. Thb was for 
filling up a comparatively unimportant post, oarryiE^ with 
it a much smaller salary. In this case also an English lad 
was Hidectcd ; but he answered much better than the 
other man, being less bumptious and more wOfing to 
learn. For other very petty posts the Burra Sidieb 
brtmght in some natives who had served under ])te 
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elsewhere, and all these tamed out to be efficient 
assistants. But the appoiiitmmt of so many outsiders 
caused ^eat heart-burning in the office at the time, and 
made the Burra Saheb a good deal ' unpopular, till 
his sterling good qualities developed themselves in 
regular course. 


CHAPTER X. 

rpHE Jury nuisance is well known. I received one 
day a summons to dance attendance at the Supreme 
Court as a juror. Many cases were gone through. One 
was that of an indigo planter charged with acts of 
cruelty and oppression against certain ryots. In the local 
court he had pleaded that he was an European by birth 
and therefore not subject to trial by that court. His 
plea in the Supreme Court was that he was not an 
European and therefore did not come within the court’s 
jurisdiction. The case was gone through, and all the 
acts charged against him were proved; but the court 
having left the question of jurisdiction to be settled by 
the jury from the evidence, the majority contended that 
the court’s jurisdiction was not proved. To this the 
minority did not at first agree, but they afterwards gave 
in ; and thus curiously enough the indigo-planter got oC 
What struck flie particularly in the court was that, 
though the show was a good one, the ends of justice did not 
seem to be fully obtained. The interpretation was execra¬ 
ble. What the witness said was very seldom correctly ren¬ 
dered, and many things were put into his mouth ^which he 
did not say. The cross examination of counsel seemed also 
often to be very irrelevant: but the counsel had certain 
privileges which they fully asserted and would not allow 
to be interfered with. There was a passage of anna 
between the judge and the counsel on this very point. 
** You have been over and over repeating that quea^mi, 
Mr. Twigg. I dont see what you want to elicit. It 
seems to me that you are tdditig up the time of the coioi 

J ifite mmecessarily.” “I beg pardon, iny lord. Bat 
^ qtiieisyiio^ rq>^ted so often megst advis^y.^ 

41 ri ' T ■ • - I. 
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You may think bo ; I don’t: and I really cannot allow 
this to go on.*’ Your lordship must excuse me. We 
have our respective duties in this court to disdiarge. 
Mine is to defend my client, and if by repeating any par¬ 
ticular question I can throw one spark of light to (dear 
him of the imputations made against him, 1 am bound 
to do so. And 1 hardly need remind your lordship 
that it is your lordship’s duty and that of the jury 
patiently to receive the evidence as it crops up.” “Very 
good, Mr. Twigg, you may go on.” So the counsel 
had the best of it, and the judge was obliged to cave in. 

As a rule the jurymen also ^re ill-chosen. Often, 
veiy often, native jurymen betrayed strong prejudice 
in favor of native offenders when belonging to the higher 
or middling classes ; much oitener still the Christian 
jurymen ojicnly exhibited their strong bias in favor of 
< Christian culprits; and the right he had of challenging 
jurymen rendered it almost impossible for the court to 
convict an offender who was ably defended, as practically 
the choice of his judges was left with him. 

In other respects however, the court exercised a very 
salutary influence, especially in checking the irregularities 
of the police; and some judges took a delight in tiding the 
officers of the police to task for any cause or no cause at 
all, of which the following is a veritable instance. The 
names of the jurymen having beeri called the judge 
observed that the number of absentees was very great, 
and he fined the absent jurymen 20 Rs. each. “ My 
lord, I am present in court, ” bawled out one juryman. 
“ My name was not correctly called out by the Clerk of 
the Crown and I therefore (lid not answer, thinking that 
perhaps some other prson was meant. If 1 (giving his 
name) was intendc(l, I trust your lordship will, under 
this explanation, remit the fine.” Mr. MacTurk, llie 
Deputy Superintendent of the Police, here nudg^ the 
juryman ana told him in whispers that he must move 
through counsel. “ My lord, Mr. MacTurk, the De¬ 
puty Superintendent of the Police, tells me that I must 
move througlj c(^unsel; but as 1 em attending the court* as 
a juryman your lordship will perimps kindfy hold that 
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to be ttimeceBsary.’’ Now, the judge, «n irate man, 
was looking round like a mad bull, uncertain whom to. 
^re. Was he to toss up the Clerk of the Crown, or the 
juror ? Neither; the juror had found out the scarlet 
man for him, “ Mr. MacTurk, the Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of the Police,'* roared out the judge, ** had better 
mind his own business, which 1 have (foserved on di¬ 
verse occasions is very ill done. He has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with my court and my jurors, and I beg that 
he will interfere with neither.** The silence in the court 
was profound ; Mr. MacTurk was no where ; all eyes were 
turned on him at once, but the.CTOund had opened under 
him, and he had disappeare£ Something the judge 
said to the Clerk of the Crown in an undertone which was 
not audible in court. The juror quietly elbowed up to 
the Clerk of the Crown, and asked him if his fine had 
been remitted. “Yes, yes; you are very troublesome 
Baboo. 1 shall take good care that you are not summoned 
again.** And long did the juror bless his own temerity 
that had earned such coveted exemption. 



THE ADVENT OF KA'MDEVA, GOD OP LOVE. 

I 


JJE comes ! lie comes I the God o* the flow’ry bow! 
With quiver full of pointed darts, 

Ho comes to rule o’er lover’s hearts I 
Lo I spring awakes and vernal breezes blow, 

And laugh the skies above, and earth below! 

2 


He comes 1 he comes! the formless God of love ! 
Witli Rutteo blushing at his side, 

Blushing in youth and beauty’s pride! 
Beware of him ! for e’en the Gods above 
Are subject to the magic pow’r of love! 

3 


He comes 1 he comes! the God who dared the ire 
Of Shiva dread—Time’s sov’reign lord— 
What time he Suttee’s loss deplor’d ! 

He comes attended stiH by young Desire, 

And Passions warm which set the heart on fire I 


4 

He comes t he comes I the Gkid who loves to dwell,— 
Midst pleasant smiles and deep-drawn sighi^—*- 
In Beauty’s cheeks, in Beauty’s eyes 1 
He comes to waken with bis witching spell , 

The wkrblers sweet in wood and hill and dell 1 
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5 

Ho oomoB! he comes I the G^od whose fetters made 
Of roses bathed in crystal dew, 

Unite all loving hearts and true ;— 

He rouses Nature long in slumber laid, 

And bids the flow'rs their grateful incense shed I 

6 

He comes! ho comes t the cruel Qod of love! 

Alas I too well 1 feel his dart 
Pierce through and through this stricken heart I 
Oh! may the girl less unrelenting prove, 

The girl my soul doth fondly, warmly love! 
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THE EASTEB VACATION OF 1802: 

Bsma 

EXTBACTS PROM MY SCRIBBLING JOURNAL, 

By Anonymus. 

—o< 

AprUf 16^1. Wednesday. —^Drove a little after 4 p. m, 
with Mr. H. to the Waterloo Station. It occurred to us 
at some distance from the University Hall, that we had 
omitted to hid good bye to the Principal; but I consoled 
myself with the thought that as the custom was to ask 
his pemussion to stop at the Hall during vacations, it was 
not particularly necessary to ask it on leaving the same. 
The day being tolerably clear, I observed the somewhat 
misty ^andeur of the commercial metropolis of the world, 
while we were passing over the Waterloo Bridge. On 
the right side, appeared the towers of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament, the Westminster Abbey, &c ; also a huge stone 
lion looking towards the Thames—a sort of statuary, in 
which the British excel. On the left were the cloud- 
capped dome of St. Paul’s, and a host of church-steeples 
soaring far above the height of ordinary buildings 
Steamers were flying in the nver with the rapidity of the 
eagle in the air. All around us was Itfe and bustle, so 
much so indeed, that though a cockney of nearly twelve 
months’ standing, I thought as if all London and his wife 
had come out to a Festival. I realized fully the idea of 
the sawg—“ London is a growth as Paris is a creation 
but while every thing around us was in a gigantic s<^e, 
the Thames seemed to be a puny stream m 
with our glorious ones in India. Wp crossed the river 
almost in no time. Waterloo Station is neither so large 
nw BO splendid as some of the other stations ; this lw.;nr 
the first time I saw it At 4. 45, the iron-hrase nei^ 
and began to move on so high a level titat housJtoi* 
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8f^>e«r^ to be quite within reach. The contrast between 
the smoke and bustle of the city to the green beauty tmd 
quietness of the country was great. The day being 
dear, our delight was umiUoyed. Passed througn Ascot 
of horse-race celebrity. The country around is rather 
desert-like : in the horizon rose a few Scotch firs exactly 
resembling the palms from a distance, and 1 was forcibly 
reminded of some parts of poor dear Bengal. Arrived 
at Reading (44 miles from London) at a little before 
6.30 F. M. ; when Mr. H. H. escorted us from the Rail¬ 
way station. The senior Mr. H., Miss H. and Miss Austin 
were waiting for us, and we lost no time in sitting down 
to tea. Of course, Miss H. was at the head of the table. 
Tea was preceded by prayer and hymns accompanied 
with the Organ, an instrument, which 1 saw for the first 
time in a private gentleman's house. Having thus re¬ 
freshed ourselves, we retired to the drawing-room, and I 
was invited by the ladies to play at chess. They knew 
full well what they were about, and the result was, I was 
beaten twice by them. I had then recourse to the Pho- 
togr^hic Album. Miss Austin and Messrs. H. sang to 
the Piano played by Miss H. till supper was ready below. 
Retired to bed after 11 p. m. 

17th April. Breakfitst 8 a. m. At 10, Mr. £. S. H» 
and I walked into the town of Reading, n^ch is small, 
but old enough to contain a few builmiigB of the style 
of the 17th century. 1 looked into the com market,— 
a model of its kind—seats are proj^rly arranged 
and the place is carefully kept clean. There is a Post 
Office letter box too. The market was empty when we 
paid the visit. Went to the Biscuit manuffictory of Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer. Mr. Palmer having ordered the 
foreman to show us the various parts of the works, we 
were conducted through the ftetory, and were shown the 
process of making biscuits and cakes fWmi the state of 
fiours to that of eatables; nay fiirther, we saw fihem 
packed in tin-boxes and butts rmy to be delivered to the 
waggon-drivers. An en^e of 25 horse power, sii^ie- 
ihented by more than fiOO men, women and boys, is at 
l^<vk. % one part of the complicated machine, flour, 
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and butter is mixed, the same process is carried on 
through different stages at different places. In another 
place, the pulp is pressed into sheets, which passing 
through rollers, are stamped and cut into round biscuits. 
These are placed in the oven, pass through it, and fall 
on the other side ready for eating. Various sorts of bis¬ 
cuits and cakes are made, plain and ornamental; several 
boys are engaged to give to the latter various shapes, 
and the activity of the boys is truly marvellous. We could 
not ascertain the quantity of biscuits that was made 
during a given time. Reading biscuits are celebrated, 
and sent to all parts of the world, and are found of course 
on the tables of Calcutta Babus. It took nearly an hour 
and a half to walk through this curious manufactory, 
not less wonderful, to be sure, than the soap manufactory 
of Messrs. Tliomas at Bristol which I visited last sum¬ 
mer. One incident is worth recording for the benefit 
of that useful class of my countrymen—^the Chaprasis. 
Hear, then, ye Chaprasis, that have ears! We presented 
a crown to the foreman, and he very willingly accepted 
it. 

Returned to the house of Mr. H. for a while, and then 
the two brothers H. and I went to the Jail. It is an im¬ 
proved model Jail, looks from outside more like a college 
than anything else. Tidiness marks. most things Eng¬ 
lish, and even Avhen we had entered the building, we 
could hardly believe ourselves within prison-walls. Hav¬ 
ing waited a minute or two in a neat little room, a 
warder bade us follow him, and we passed on to the 
centre of the building which is erected in the form of a 
cross. ^ From the centre, you see through vistas in four 
directions, lighted by the entrance-door, or the large 
windows at the furthest ends. The prisoners were en¬ 
gaged in work, each having a mask on his fece. They 
are not allowed to exchmige a word or look with eacn 
other, and the building is accordingly constructed: In 
each room, works a solitary prisoner. There is room for 
twenty men performing physical exercises without sedng 
each other. The cells contain such articles of furniture 
as are absolutely necessary ; there is good ventRallcuE 
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Whenever a prisoner wants anything he rings a bell, 
and it is so admirably arrmiged that %e moment the bell 
rings, a brass-plate projects ^om the wall outside; and 
as the number of the prisoner is marked on the plate, the 
.warder has no difficulty in knowing by whom he is called. 
There are excellent baths, and the prisoners are allowed 
to bathe once every month. The building is supplied with 
water and heat by a steam-engine, the temperature allowed 
to the prisoners is about 50** Fahrenheit. We passed 
down to the kitchen, which was as clean as coiud be 
wished. I may remark by the way that English kitchens 
are quite different from our dark, diii^, and smoke-full 
rooms. As to diet, three meals are aUowed during the 
day to the prisoners. Males have 8 oz, (marked) bread 
each, and females 6 oz. each time. The bread is brown 
of course, but we thought sufficiently good. Breakfast 
(8 a. m.) consists of bread and gruel. Sinner (1 p. m.) 
consists of bread and meat; and tea (5p. m.) of bread 
and tea. Rice and potato are allowed as vegetables. I 
examined the rice ana found it to be good. Whenever 
the surgeon in charge of the Jail recommends, extra diet 
is given. We saw some excellent mats of cocoanut fibre, 
sold at the market price. Prisoners are employed on more 
or less hard work according to their physical capacities. 
There is a chapel a^ve ; the pews are so arranged that 
the prisoners cannot commumcate with each other, while 
every one is within sight of the chaplain. The governor, 
the chaplain, the surgeon, and the teacher visit the pris¬ 
oners as often as every day. The latter gives lessons in 
writing, and 1 saw a fine written on a slate by the teacher, 
copied several times underneath. Refractory prisoners 
are condemned to the gloonw cells, and reduced diet. The 
warder (our guide) said that not unfrequently do 
some of the prisoners prove ‘ refractory. My visit to the 
jiul impressed me with the idea of the ^eat changes effect¬ 
ed in criminal jurisprudence within the last thirty years. 
1 have, however, grave doubts as to the desirability of feed¬ 
ing and clothing rogues better than poor honest folks. 

The ruins of Reading Abbey are quite q)ose to the Jail, 
And wc walked through them and also mounted the 
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mound which was raised during the Civil Wars to defend 
the town, and which is now planted with flower trees. 
On the top of the mound is a tolerably large gun, the 
mouth of which is stopped^ as some rowdies had once 
frightened the inhabitants of the town by firing it. The, 
ruins of the Abbey show that it was originally a magni* 
flcent building. There is a tale, entitled. “ A legend of 
Heading Abbey” published by Charles Knight. 

Returned home, and not finding the l^ies, we went 
to Three Mile Cross, to see the house of Mary Russel Mit- 
ford, authoress of “ Our Village.” The house of Miss 
Mitford is a remarkably small cottage of red bricks, situ¬ 
ated on the side of the road leading to Southampton. 
There is nothing poetical about the place, and that we 
owe so many volumes of agreeable reading to her pen, is 
due solely to her genius, which did not apparently require 
inspiration from her physical surroundings. M iss Mitford's 
house remains at present unoccupied. 

The day being fine, quite equal to our glorious 
spring days in Bengal, we enjoyed the walk very much, 
and returned home at dusk. A little after tea, Mr. H. 
celebrated “ the Lord’s Supper.” I was present dur¬ 
ing the service, but of course did not take part in the 
communion. I make it a point of joining in the Chris¬ 
tian service when possible, especially in a family, and do 
not object to kneel during prayer, while my own theologi¬ 
cal opinions are well-known. I am no bigot, nor my 
master Rammohun Roy was. Passed the night in pro¬ 
found sleep. 

18<A. April, In the morning, went by raU with 
E. S. H., and Miss A. to Newbury (about 17 miles.) 
Mr. R. Shelley met us at the station, where we were 
joined by Mr. Preston of London also. S., who was dread¬ 
fully suffering from headache, was immensely pleased 
with our visit, and would not hear of retiring to hia 
room for purposes of rest and quiet. He, good soul, kept 
our company throughout the day, and s^wed us with 
evident pride his little baby Hiree weeks old. Dinner 
being over, H, and I walked through mrt of the town and 
alongside the canal. At 8 v. M. H. preached at the* 
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Presbyterifoi chapel. At 5 there was a tea-meetiiiig at the 
Town Hidl, where more than 50 persons assembled. 
Messrs. Shelley, Preston, Howse, and several others 
spoke. Being requested to speak about India, 1 said 
a few words regarmng the obst^es in the way of enr 
lightening our country. The meeting lasted till 2u minutes 
to 9. Supper at Mr. Shelley’s, four ladies, four gentlemen, 
and one boy forming^ the party. We were scattered 
during the tught, sleeping in different houses. This was 
Good Tri^y, and the day proved good indeed. 

19</i April, Break-fast at Mr. Shelley’s. The morn¬ 
ing looked inauspicious, the sky was cloudy and there 
were a few drops of rain. Eventually the day i^eard 
to be the best for walking abroad. Miss. A., Messrs. 
H., P., S., and myself went out and passed through hills, 
dales, woods, meadows, and purling streams—^the glo¬ 
ries of England—all that inspire her favored sons and 
daughters. What wonder that Englishmen in India 
should long for ** home,” such exquisitely beautiful and 
sweet home as this ? H. made a very just remark that 
the secret of the greatness of England was the readiness 
with which Englishmen could leave this paradise of exist¬ 
ence for the toils and hardships of the battle-field at 
their country’s call. Yes, this is true heroism. 

We paid a visit to a snug little village church, 
which was being decorated with flowers on account of 
Easter Sunday. A very unpretendihg looking person, 
who was engaged in making garlands of flowers and 
leaves, rather surprized me by a set of pertinent questions 
regarding the condition of India, and I afterwards learnt 
that he was the pastor of the church, an individual be¬ 
longing to a class of people, generally much abused, and 
who like our old village Bhattacharyas carry intefli- 
gence and culture into the remotest villages. 

In our walk we had to leap over several hedges, 
while havii^ a lady with us. We had no difllculty in help- 
mg her to jump over the partitions, and this performed in 
a moment What an awnil afifoir it would^have been, if 
•we had a flindu lady with us ! 
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Newbury was the scene of two battles during the 
Civil War. 

Returned to Reading in the afternoon, and spent the 
evening and night quietly, being a little knocked up by 
walking up and down hill for several miles. 

20th AprU^ Smday, There is no Unitarian chapel 
at Reading. Mr. H. senior holds sendee at his own 
house, where a few friends join him. Today being Easter 
Day, all the Unitarians at Reading ( not a large number) 
gathered at Mr. H*s., and Easter was duly celebrated. 
Service and dinner over, Miss A. and 1 went out to take 
a walk by ourselves. We trod more than two miles and 
beheld from an eminence the town of Reading to the best 
advantage. Miss A’s conversation was intdlectual and 
very agreeable. 

2l8t April, At 8. 4, a. m. Miss. H., Mr. H. and 
I set out by rail for Windsor. The castle answered to my 
expectation from a distance ; but on nearer approach, 
I found the walls to be built of roughlv-hewn stones, a 
sort of building T can scarcely like. The older portions 
have a smooth exterior, but the greatest part of die 
walls is modern-looking and really so. Unfortunately 
the State apartments and the Queen’s were not open 
since the demise of the deeply lamented Prince Albert, 
and the o[q)ortunity of comparing the magnificence 
within with that of the Palais du Louvre in Paris was 
thus lost. We attended service at St. George’s chapel 
( Royal), which does not look very imposing from out¬ 
side, but is really very rich and handsome within. I sat 
close to the seat of the Earl of Chesterfield, whose coat 
of arms was just behind me. After service, we walked 
up to the battlements of the Round Tower, and got a 
veiy fine view of the surrounding country. The ^pel 
and College at Eton were within sight, and were suffici¬ 
ent inducements for us to walk thidier ; so leaving Mias 
11. on a terrace of the Castle, we reached the interior 
quadrangle of the college premises in 20 minutes. As it 
was the vacation time, no student^ with caps and gowns 
could bo seei^nor could we enter the old chapel, imough 
we tried to do so. Returning to the castle, we eBgag^« 
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« brougham and drove through the Long Walk up to the 
hill on the top of which the huge equestrian statue of 
George III. is placed. The view from this place is really 
splendid the Chistle is seen at a distance of three miles 
through the vista of the double rows of trees, while on 
other sides lofty trees chequering the extensive swards are 
visible. We then drove through the celebrated Forest, 
saw herds of deer and numerous oak trees planted 
probably in King Alfred’s time ; tarried a little under 
the favorite tree of Queen Adelaide, and moved on till 
we arrived at the pretty Railway station just in time to 
catch the train. We were to pass within three miles of 
Stoke-lV>ge8, where the remains of the ix>et Gray lie 
buried, and it w(jiild have V>een a piece of unpardonable 
folly to have missed the opportunity of visiting it. We 
accordingly obtained permission of the station master 
to use bur return tickets for a subsequent train, and 
drove to Stokc-Poges. Three quarters of an hour had 
scarcely passed, the steeple of the “country church” 
became visible. 1 had read Gray’s Elegy with tears 
in my eyes, and my feeling may be easily imagined when 
I entered the chunliyard where the ever-charming Elegy 
was written. “ M)" blood with intense pleasure thrilled.” 
The country around is poetic indeed. I collected a few 
ivy leaves from the “ ivy-mantled tower,” stood under 
tbie poet’s shady yew tree and saw other objects alluded 
to in the exquisite Elegy. I copied the following words 
engraved by Ciray on his mother’s tomb, where he was 
himself buried on the 6th August, 1771—“ Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the careful, tender mother of many children, one 
of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.” The 
monument, by no means an elegant one, erected to Gray 
is about three hundred feet olf the churchvard. The “dis- 

a/ 

taut spires ’ of the Eton College and the “ antique 
towers” of the Windsor Castle may be seen from this 
place. As we drove back 1 looked longingly on the 
picturesque church .steeple and regretted that the tolling 
of the curfew and the parting day were wanting to com¬ 
plete the picture given in the Elegy, Jlie day was 
^lendidly bright. 


4 
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22iid AprU. Kept at home. Acted as pressman to 
the Parlour press of Mr. fl. and printed a few pages of a 
hyirin-ljook Mr. U. has compiled. ('oUected a number of 
facts and anecdotes regarding HainiiKdian Roy and the 
Rrahma Samaj from books in tlie Library of Mr. II. Could 
not lielj> reflecting how sad was the want of zeal and 
a]>prc<*iatioii in our countrymen to preserve historical 
and biographical records of important events and 
personages. It is assuredly a shame to our country that 
certain facts connected with India cannot be learnt in 


India itself, but elsewhere. 

Jn the evening, singing, the piano being played by 
the lailies. 'I'lic weather has changed. There were 
today showers of rain, the sky was overcast. My own 
wonder is that we had four <jr five bright days successively. 
My health is as g«>od as I ever enjoyed. 1 take a good 
deal of exercise, eat heartily, ami sleep soundly. This 
short sunny ])eriotl (»f iny life is worth- recording, to be 
called back if it so haj)pens, with' pleasure at some future 
day. 


(To be continued.) 



THE BRAVE ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 

(^From the German o/ Jiauff,) 

ri^HE brave will triumpli over all. 

In peace,—in war’s rod play. 

To flute’s gay sound or cannon’s roar, 

He^ll carry still the day. 

To win a kiss from lady’s lips. 

To meet a f€>enian’s glaive, 

—For either ready and prepared. 

There conquers aye the bravti ; 

Hurrah, there conquers aye the brave f 

And when the dance whirls thro’ the liall. 
And arms slim waists have spaun’d. 

When glance meets glance, and hand retuma 
Tlac pressure soft of* hand ; 

Then <;very fair one eager is 
A hero to enslave, 

*Tis there the craven lags behind. 

There conquers aye the bravo 
Hurrah, there conq uers aye the brave I 

"When on thcr march the sun’s fierce rays. 

Our foot-sore troops oppress. 

And dowm to eartli both man and horse 
Sink down for weariness ; 

The bold then shakes the stupor off. 

He sings a merry stave. 

His strength renew's, his comrades cheers, 

—^Thus conquers aye the brave; , 

jBFvtxrab, thus conquers aye the brave ! 
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And wlien the tented plain, 

Two angry armies meet, 

And from the height with shot and shell, 
Tlie foes our soldiers greet; 

Then on we rush, while o'er our heads 
The banners proudly, wave, 

With sword in hand, and man to man, 
There conquers aye tlie brave ; 

Hurrah, there conquers aye the brave ! 

And w'hen to me grim death shall come. 
He’ll find mo prompt at hand, 

'Tis not for gold I'll give my life, 

But for my latherland ; 

I’ve vowed to shed mv heart’s best blood. 
Dear country, thee to save. 

I’ll kcej) my word that all may see 
Tims coTujuers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, tlius conquers aye the bi*avc ! 


O. C. Dutt. 



THE EXILE’S SIGH OF THE SEASON, 

Oe Thoughts on the Dubga Pujah 
BY a TRUK BENGALI OUT OF BENGAL. 


The 


great Puja' is come 


What pleasant associations are raised up in the mind 
of all true Bengalis by this aimouncemoiit ! The mighty 
Go<ldess, whom the great Ram Ohundcr invoked in his 
need, and brought down on earth from her mountain 
home, has ever been the peculiar object of adoration by 
the Hitnlus of the Gangetic Delta. Her worship is the 
highest felicity for a people who have much chivalrous 
piety in tlieir nature. Whether this devout svinputhy 
is due to the succour she gave to tlieir di.'itrossed Avatar in 
his dutiful cftbrts to liberati* his jxTsecntcd wife from the 
hands of a monster, or to the romantic legimds connected 
with her numy and various associations with human crea- 
tiire.s I know not ; but certain it is that thcv hail her 
advent as the harbinger of peace, good-will, charity, and 
love. The season has a charm which attracts the young 
and the old alike, and is enjoyed with a feeling of intense 
joy, not uiimixed with reverence by all. What Christmas is 
to the (Christians, Dasaha'ra' i.H to the Berigalis—a period of 
earthly blessedness. The sw*eet Devi, accompanied by 
her lord and children and happy friends al^mt her, 
seems to be the picture of domestic happiness transcend¬ 
ing all that can be attained or conteinplatcxl ; but which 
her votaries have ever happily tried to emulate not¬ 
withstanding. She inspires sentiments by her appear¬ 
ance which are as hunianisiug in their eflect as delectable 
to the eyes of the beholder. What deadly feuds are not 
sacrified at her altar ? what desirable unions are not made 
at it ? The longest cherished up grudges are suddenly drop¬ 
ped, perhajis for ever. Contending relative^ embrace each 
4 >ther and are brothers again. The spirit of charitableneaa 
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reignH in all majesty, and inclines us ever to view with 
leniency the transgressions of our bitterest enemies. The 
pent-up springs of the heart are open(*d, and the fountain 
plays to the music of harmony and concord. ■ If the span of 
life deigned to us here coidd' always secure sweets like 
these, existence would be one round of bliss—nay a per¬ 
fect ]*aradise on earth. 1’hat saint-like humility forget¬ 
ting itself in its duty to God and man ; that spontaneous 
effusion of the kindlier feelings nf the heart which knows 
no ebb from morning till midnight; that cheerful bene¬ 
volence, which like the refreshing shower from heaven 
descends on all alike, and makes no diffiTence in the 
objects bcaietitted by its influence, have something more 
than earthly in it. The virtues which ennohle humanity, 
and the graces which dignify virtm; are with us then—a 
happy train, wiiich elevating and exalting at last pre- 
])are the soul for that much covetted consumiiialioii—^the 
blissful eternity. 

If such halo, oh Dasahara ! encircle thee, what must 
be the dark lot of those who arc exchnied from the 
radius of its benignity, who, like the fallen angels, arc 
destined to mourn tlie ha])pinoss tliey can no longer at¬ 
tain, bereft even of that consolation which enabled them 
to make a Heaven of Hell at their will. For let the 
Poet say what he might “for that there is nothing either 
good or bad, but that thinking makes it so or the scholar 
extol the haliny quality of that strange magician, Fancy, 
the real craving of our nature can never be satisfied by any 
contrivance of the imagination however skilful and well 
directed it may he. The rather our iimiginatiou enlarges 
the phantoms of past delights seen through the dim 
light of memory—those sliapeless beings which ever lie 
in ambush for oiir weaker moments and appal us by 
their grim undefined visages. . 

Y et harder must be the fate of those who cannot 
cherish their loss in silent recollection ; whose sacredness 
of grief is intruded upon—^is disturbed and desecrated by 
a gain which disgusts by its hediousnesg. The ceremony 
wMch markt\ the celebration of the season here is, a re¬ 
hearsal of the Hero's exploits by a set of monkeys 
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famous for nothing but for the ugliness of their forms ahd 
bearing, and who veritably mock us by their appari¬ 
tions. And, oh ! the mockery of all mockeries here in 
his own kingdom and within a few brief miles from his 
birth-place, the friendly SAradia of Ram (!5handar is not 
even know’ii by name I Whether it ever travelled with 
him to the North or not it is* impossible to make out at 
this distance of time ; but even to the present day, 
amongst the many worshi|>ers of the idols had 

never been the me<iium of devotion in the Upper Provinces 
of India. It would seem tliat the few world-renowned 
immortal shrines of the Hi.idiis lying within easy 
distances of each other and coming together in close 
religious companionship h-.wl driven away such adjuncts 
to the j)eople’s worship from the area of th(»ir possession. 
Yet strange to say that this result is more the eflect of 
ignorance than of contempt on th^^ part of the inhabitants 
in general, seeing the interest and delight thev have taken in 
them when some of the Rengali deities have been presented 
to them by Bengalis sojourning uniong them. Jndeed, some 
have even spent thousands in imitating and ado[)tiTig them 
as their own. 

It is sjiid the .Maharaja of Ayudhyaya, the astute Man 
Singh, was trans[>orted Iwyond measure when some of the 
(Jommissarint Bahiis celebrated the festival in the ca]>ital 
of his great predecessor a few years ago. lie acknow¬ 
ledged wdth his usual fi»resight and shrew'dness that the 
teatiency of such institutions w^as to Increase sociality, 
yet, why did he not patronise it ? A practical reformer 
like him could easily hud the advantage of such ja course 
over all the speech-making in the w’orld. He could gain the 
heart of the people better by spe^aking tlirough their belly 
and senses, for to the want of such general sociM 
ermgregations J ascribe much of the mirrow-miudedness 
of his fat bellied bretherii. • 

Oudh. September. 


Alpha. . 
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The Faie Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTER XV. 

A Lover’s Di^TiiEss. 

“ A FEW days after, ” continued Prconath, “ my friend in 
the village sent niea long letter detailing the circums¬ 
tances already related tc) you. It is impossible to convey 
to you in words what 1 lelt on perusal of the communi¬ 
cation. I tore the letter, tro<l it under my .feet, and 
threw it awa}‘. 1 cursed the friend who wrote it, and 

cursed the bearer who liori; it. 1 accused mv charmer of 

•• 

avarice, and thought that by prolonging her stay, she 
wished to inonofjolize the whole of her grand-father’s 
estates, instead of the one-l‘ourth share she had already 
obtained. Not satisfied with this, I even accused her 
of adultery with the octogenarian, and praised Shama 
Soondorv for her jienet ration. This again appearing 
improbable, 1 thouglit she had fallen madly in love with 
the handsome 1 )warik. In fact I put the worst construc¬ 
tion u])ou her conduct, and surpassed even Shama 
Soondorv in my uncharitable surmises. All her excellences 
appearctl as so many blots in her character, and there 
was not a crime of which 1 did not accuse her. But a 
momcnt.aftor, her heavenly picture again rose in my 
mind in all its glory and loveliness, and I tore my hair 
and struck my head for having associated it with any 
^ling ignoble or improper. 1 experienced a total revulsion 
of my feelings. Now my anger against her grand-father 
for detaining her by his artifices knew no bounds. I 
acted over all the scenes in my imagination. When the 
old man w'oiild not take his supper, because Bhoobon- 
eshoree was to leave his house the next morning, I thrust 
the food into his moutih aud on his refusing to swfdlow, 
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^nt it down his throat with a thick ruler which choked 
him. When he would not go to bed, I threw lum on it 
by main force, and on his declining to close his eyes, I 
set him to everlasting sleep. When he spoke of going to 
Brindabun, I dragged him out of the house, flien 
forcing him into a carriage, packed him off. Next 
placing Bhooboneshoree in a pulkee, 1 conveyed her back 
to her father’s house, never releasing my hold of her feet 
in the way that she might not be thrown out of the 
vehicle. Nor did 1 at the same time forget to carryr the 
envious young ladies in a Imat inorder to sink them ui the 
nearest. whirl])ool. With supreme satisfaertion, I saw them 
struggle tor life and then disappear under the w*atcr, never 
again to utter anything against my Iwloved. 

“ By this time I had carefully collected the scattered 
fragments of my friend’s letter, and joining them just as 
they stood when the letter was entire, fell to perusing it 
again and again. 1 was suddenly seized with envy at tlie 
privileges which her grand-father and the two young 
men had enjoyed. Again acting over the scenes in my 
imagination, I expelled the old man from the house, and 
sitting in his place at dinner, enjoyed the luxury of 
being fed with my charmer’s own hand. I was, however, 
more intent on sucking her fingers than eating the 
delicacies which they raised. I did not like the tale of 
Sabitree which she recited to me, but like the old man I 
hung on her neck while her fair liands laid my head dn 
her lap on which I died the <leath of a Suttoban. I tlien 
kicked the two young men out of the Imuse, and sat in 
their place to adore h(;r. 1 wounded my heart,* not in 
imagination, but in reality, and washed her feet with the 
stream of blood issuing from it. I also rooted out my 
eyes and laid them at her feet in proof of the passion 
that Avas consuming me. Not satisfied with this, 1 
ceased to exist as a seperate being, an<l became literally 
absorbed in her feet. I acted over and over the same scenes, 
but still my mind was not satisfied. No imagination 
could supply tlie place of reality, I felt maddenm at the 
thought that I was not to behold lAr for a whole month, 
or probably for a longer period, fi>r who knew whether 
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the old man would not play the same game when next 
she wanted to come home. To behold her now, became 
necessary to my existence. 1 went to bed to compose my 
Kjiirits, but found it impossible to close ray eyes. Ins¬ 
tead of sleep, I found a bed of thorns. 

“ The next morning I gave another, being the 
twentieth ))erusal to my friend’s letter in its torn 
state. Though I had got most part of it by heart, 
still J felt a longing to peruse it, as the subject was so 
dear to me. To save so precious a treasure I copied 
it in my Memorandum Book. The act of ct^pying and 
3*eading kept me closely engaged for two days and nights, 
and tluriiig the operation I felt not the lesist fatigue or 
any inclination to eat, drink or do anything else. I thought 
that if I were to receive similar epistles every day, 
1 would not find it so painful to pass the time during 
which she remained away. To effect this object, I sent 
to my friend a rich present, consisting of a watch and chain 
and dresses, offered his “ deserving ” son a good ap- 
pointment, assured him of my liighest respect for his part¬ 
ner whose charms and manners I extolled to the sky, 
and in the end told him 1 could not remain easy unless 
he wrote to me daily regarding his health and that of 
the delicate lovely flower, his wife, who 1 knew was 
one of the most robust and strong wqmen that I had ever 
seen. Then in a foot note, 1 added that as he might want 
subjects to Avrite about, it would be well if he informed 
me every thing that transinred at the house of Bhoobone- 
shoree’s grandfather. I praised his |K)wer of description 
as evinced in his previous letter especially Avhere it related 
to Bhool)oncshoree, and hoped he would fiivour me with 
similar epistles in future, myself being a great lover of 
elo(]uent descriptions of virtue and innocence. I ventured 
thus far to allude to her, because my- friend did not 
yield to me in his admiration of her, and because during 
my stay at his house, we always talked of her beauty and 
excellences. As a poor man, he could not fell to be 
extremely gratified at my presents, as a fond fother, he 
was delighted at my mkv of appointment to his worthless 
sou i my praise gf the beauty and perfectiomt of his ugly 
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and ni*nattired wife threw him into ecstacies, and my 
flattery of. hin style made him satisfy my curiosity to the 
utmost. His house stood contiguous to the one which 
contained my channer, and as his wife visited her every 
day, every thing relating to her was fliithfUlly communica¬ 
ted to me the day after it occured. 

“I expected these letters impatiently. For apart 
frmn the jdeasure which the nature of the subject afforded 
me, I was extremely impatient to leiu*n the progress of 
Dwarik’s love for Bhooboneshoree. The amusing scene of 
the two young men’s worship of her which had already 
‘been pregnant with important results to their future 
happiness and that of their wives, . had no less affected 
mine. For I already felt the green-eyed monster in my 
breast. I thouglit that Dwarik was a formidable rival, 
his eminently handsome features having achieved the 
conquest of many a female heart. His frenzied passion for 
Bhooboneshoree which broke forth while even in his wife’s 
arms, filled me with apprehension. When I considered 
liow lie had inqioscd uptm his own wife who knew him so 
well, and in a few minutes had by his wiles and artifices 
converted her hafreil into love, I trembled for Bhoobo- 
neshorce’s fate. A beautiftil widow, tremblingly alive to 
human woe,—who sympathised with every human suffer¬ 
ing, whether just or unjust, w'ould, I thought, be ill able to 
withstand the artilfery of his beauty, passion and artifice. 
Nay to confess the truth, her repeated, blushes while he 
paid his adoration at his feet, her averted face to avoid 
his gaze, and above all, their mutual excliange of tender 
looks, w'ere in my mind so many proofs that she; regarded 
his passion with a partial eye. Of course 1 did not believe 
in their mutual promises to shun each other’s company 
for the future. Whether my surmises were correct or 
not, the sequel will show. 



CHAPTER XVT. 

FEMALE ESPIONAGE IN OUR ZENANA, AND FEMALE 
CURIOSITY AND CHARACTERISTICS IN GENERAL. 

A PICTURE DEDICATED TO MR. HOGG. 

"y"OU Know, Doctor” continued Preo Nath, “it is 
custom in our country for lx)ys and ladies to over¬ 
hear the conversation of a married couple at night, especi¬ 
ally when the husband is at his fathcr-in-lawls house. The 
prohibition against wives speaking with their husbands 
except in whispers in the dark, lias no doubt given rise to 
tliis improper curiosity. On the d.'iy Hliooboneahoree 
received the homage of Dwarikand Chunder, the agonies of 
their Avives on witnessing the same was partmlly observed 
by Shoshee Mookhec an<l Mono ^lohini, avIio expecting a 
rich harvest of amusement when the couples met at night, 
posted themselves behind their bed-rooms in order to 
overhear what they said. The scene between Dwarik and 
liis wife amused these listeners so much that with suspen¬ 
ded breath they tried to catch every syllable they uttered. 
Of course they could not hear or see all that was said or 
done, but still they learnt sufficient to give them a general 
idea of the whole. Resides they had to attend not onty 
one couple but two who slept in rooms several yards 
apiu^< from each other. At first they continued to run 
from bcliind one room to the other that they might not 
lose anything that Avas said or done, but as Dwarik and 
.Kadumbpiee’s conversation grew CA^ery moment more and 
inore interesting, AA'hile the other couple exhibited only 
dumb shows, the listeners paid more attention to the 
former than to the latter. 

“ The listening ladies kept themsel\’’es exposed to the 
dews the whole night through, arid this for no other object 
than the laudable one of propagating scandal. As the 
couples Avhom they AA’atched, retired to bed at dead of night 
they could have engaged themselves in half an hour’s sleep 
if they liked, Jmt they||referred to compare notes winch 
they could not do Avhue secretly listening behind the 
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rooms. Bhooboneshoree being an early riser, was sur* 
prised to see his two cousins laughing with each other 
with their eyes red with watching. They would not 
at first tell her wliat the matter was, but woman's curios¬ 
ity made her ply them eagerly with question after ques¬ 
tion till she hcara everythii^. Their envy of her beauty 
led them to dress the tale in different colours, but she 
heard sutficicnt to fill her with apprehensions regarding 
Dwarik's mad passion for her and the future fate of her 
tw’o unhappy cousins. She cursed herself for allowing 
Dwarik and Chunder to kneel to her even in jest. To 
prevent scandal, she implored Shoshi Mookhi and 
Mono Mohini never to whisper the tale into other ears. 
Not satisfied with their solemn promise to keep the 
secret she took their hands upon her hciwl and made them 
swear by it. On such occasions, as you know, the sworn 
person says he eats the head of lier wlio adminis¬ 
ters the oath in case she (the swt^rn) does not observe a 
particular promise. Those charitable and kind la<lie8 felt 
how’ever so violent an appetite- for the head of Bhoo¬ 
boneshoree that they would gladly eat it at the first 
opportunity offered. Not being aw'arc of this, Bhoo¬ 
boneshoree went away convinced that she had administered 
an oath which they could never break. 

“ Of course Mono Mohini and Shoshi Mookhi had 
no intention of breaking their solemn oath before the 
other ladies awoke. Mono Mohini attempted indeed to 
wake her cousins prematurely by knocking at their door, 
but Shoshi Mookhi upbraided her saying “ how bad you 
are ! You have just sworn by BhoolxineshorQe’s head 
not to reveal the tale. 'Do let quite a minute pass away 
before you speak it out!” At this just rebuke, Mono 
Moliini returned. There both resumed their whispers 
and laughter as before, making their own comments on the 
scene of the previous night. Two minutes had hardly 
elapsed when Shoshi Mookhi said, 1 wonder what is 
the matter with our ccjusins to-day. It is so late, and 
jret they do not leave their beds. Had they been sleep- 
mg with their husband^ • they ||ight havp some excuse 
for this delay.” At this Mono Moliini's modesty was 
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sliocked, and she struck her cousin half fondly and half 
angrily, while a sigh seemed to escape her lips. “ Ah !*' 
exclaimed Shoshi Mookhi, “ I see you are sorry for 
the absence of your husband. He would not even come 
to celebrate your ‘ second marriage,’ though you have 
reached woman’s state these three months.” At this 
stage tike raps from Mono Moliini’s arms showered upon 
the speaker like ripe plums from a tree shaken by the 
wind, but w'arding off the blows with her own hands, 
the latter continued, laughing :—“ It is very pleasant, 
1 tell y<^>ib to be in the company of your husband, though 
very disagreeable to see him to adore Bhooboneshoree’s 
feet. For had he been here, he would have, like these 
two fools, stooped to kiss the dust from off her feet. 
All men are so much alike. As he would not come, 
why don’t you get Dwarik to consummate the ‘ second 
marriage.” Here the modest listener struck so thun¬ 
dering a rap on the speaker’s back that she was almost 
chokea in the midst of her speech. 

“ Shoshee Mookhi was so intent on rubbing her 
hand over the fleshy part on which the thundering blow 
in its wisdom had alighted that she could not resume her 
discourse for some time. At last she continued— 

“ But dont you think 1 )warik is very handsome ? Such 
rolling eyes, lips radiant wdth smiles, the two eye-brows 
meeting, cheeks like buds of flowers, such broad chest, arms 
reaching down almost to the knees, and complexion 
vying with gold,—^}^ou will never meet. He is the most 
handsome man 1 have ever seen,—one alone excepted.” 

“ Vpu mean your own husband, 1 suppose,” said Mono 
Mohini smiling. SShoshi Mookhi nodded assent with a laugh. 

“ The speakers now felt it tiredoine to talk with each 
other. “It would have been better had we gone to sleep,” 
observed Mono Mohini. It is however doubtflil whether 
they could (juietly sleep with the secret struggling in 
their breast to And a vent. Shoshee Mookhee looking at 
the closed doors, wondered why her other cousins 
wore asleep when Bhoobemeshoree had risen so long. 

I dont, think,’’usaid she, “ they wrili rise tilLwe 
rouse tliem.” 
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“This suggestion was lost upon Mono Mohiui who hav¬ 
ing been upbraided once for Icnocking at the door, would 
not commit the same offence though the judge himself was 
the abetter in the present instance. Her companion 
therefore rose and said, “ I will just see what the other 
ladies are doing,’* as if tlicy could be doing anything 
else than sleeping. As she went to knock at one door 
Chittra. who from her bed was listening to the latter part 
of the dialogue, cried out from within— 

“ What are these girls prating about the whole night 
through ? They must have sometliing very particular to 
talk about.” 

“ At this !Mono Mohinec laughed a half suppressed 
laugh, plainly intimating that her conjecture was right. 
As Chittra came out in haste to learn what the matter was 
Mono Mohini laughed loudly and ran away. Shoshe3 
Mookhec having by this time awaked the other sleepers, 
followed her example. The ladies wondered what the 
case might bo with Slioshee Mookhee and Mono Mohini. 

** They Imve some secret to disclose, no doubt !” 
said Shooklioda. 

“Tliey must have sometliing very laughable!” 
exclaimed Mookhoda w-ho had a horror of secrets. “ I 
believe,” said Chittra, “ they have been overhearing the 
conversation of Kadumbinee and Kusam with their 
husbands. But fheir talk has now grown so old and 
stale that I never go to listen to it. Such couples 
can be only talking now about their little children 
and household affairs in which no one else oitn feel any 
interest.” 

“While this conversation was going on, Mono Mohini 
and Shoshi Mookhi had run and concealed themselves 
in a separate room, expecting to be followed there by 
their cousins. But Chittra’s remark threw such a damp 
over the eagerness of the other ladies, that they did not 
like to take the trouble of pursuing them to their retreat. 
Thus disappointed, the two ladies slowly returned to tlie 
place, but as they sat, they looked at each other and 
«miUd. The smile then grew in^ a laugli. The little 
•laugh then' grew into a big one. 
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“l*ray, what are you laughing at exclaimed 
Sookhoda. Tliis interrogatory had the effect of making 
the laugh increase m intensity. Unable to control 
her curiosity, Sookhoda offered to touch the feet of 
the laughing ladies inorder to be relieved from her 
anxiety. At this they again ran away, and this time 
they were to their extreme satisfaction, pursued by 
Mookkhoda and Shookhoda. But the pursuers could not 
discover where they lay concealed, and were about to 
return in despair, when the fugitives laughed in order 
to point out their own hiding place. The place was 
stormed by the pursuers, and both ladies were taken willing 
prisoners. 

“You must tell us what it is, ” said the conquerors. 

“No, we won’t,” replied the captives. 

“Well, let us take them to the other ladies—^there 
they will tell the secret,” pro[K)sed Shookhoda with a deep 
knowledge of human nature. For, of course, so pro¬ 
found a secret was not to be imj^arted to two ladies only, 
when so many were dying to hear it. The criminals were 
dragged to the conversation or general sitting-room, and 
made to sit before the great bar of justice. 

“ Don’t y(^u torture them in that way,” said Chittra. 
“ They will confess every tiling. Don’t hold them in that 
wav. I am sure they won't fly. Now that you are free, 
tell us, cousins, what the matter is ?” 

“ Oh ! It is nothing,” replied Shoshee Mooklii and at 
the same time she mode sign to Mono Mohini not to 
confess anything. 

“ W(3 wont hear that !” said Shookhoda, “your sign 
shows there is sometliiiig at the bottom. Now let us hear, 
cousins, so good you arc; Mono Mohini! you are a child yet; 
don’t you mind that veteran offender. Sweet, lovely child, 
come on my lap and encircling my neck with your beautiful 
arms, jiour the secret into my ear. I wont teU it to any 
body. I eat iriy eyes if I do so!”—^and she winked to the 
other ladies that as soon os the secret entered her stomach 
through her ear, she would disgorge it before it could do 
any damage her system. Shoshee Mookhi was evidently 
offended. She thought she ought to have firsU 
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solicited. *• Well, Mono Mohinee,” said die, ** you ^y tell 
wlmtyou like. I ^ to wash my hands and face : it is so 
very late,'*—and she rose. MoiioMohini, yke an obedient 
pupil, followed her and wanted to wash her face and hands. 
Finding all entreaties unavailing, the other ladies let 
them go as it was really time to disperse to their respect¬ 
ive duties. But they were mistaken if they tliought 
that those two queens of Midas conld wash their hands 
and face when the secret lay boiling in their breast. 
Shoshee Mookhee proceeded a few paces and then 
returned on pretence of asking for some tobacco powder 
which her cousins, as usual, were rubbing on their teeth 
preparatory to washing their fm-cs. As she extended 
her hand to take the powder, she burst into a laugh 
which convulsed her frame, and the powder fell to the 
ground. The laugh continued so long and loud that 
again her cousins implored her to tell the secret which 
seemed so to have pervaded and poisoned her system for 
want of an outlet. She felt it so, and said— 

“ I would have told it to you, had I not sworn to eat 
Bhooboneshoree’s head if 1 did." 

“ When the ladies at length heard that the matter 
related to Bhooboneshoree, their impatience to learn it 
became extreme. 

“ Good cousin,^* said Mookkhodafondly, tell us quick¬ 
ly what it is. Since it concerns Bhooboneshoree, it must 
be very interesting. I knew she would fall into some 
scrape or other. 1 hope it does not affect her reputation. 
I am almost sure it does not. She could not have done 
very heinous. But, then, she is so wrong- 

“ You need not be afraid of Bhooboneshoree !" 
exclaimed Shookhoda. If one does anything aiuiss, 
she cannot stop others' mouth. It will be out sooner or 
later. What, if you have promised to her not to reveal 
it ? We are not going to tell her what we learn from you.. 
We eat our mother's head if we do." 

When Shoshee Mookhi assured them that the secret 
did not concern Bhooboneshoree' directlyi Mookkhoda^# 
Isheeks fell. 


anything 

headed.*' 


6 
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' . Slioklioda had now become so anxious to learn tnd 
secret, that bringing her head in contact with ^Shoshce 
Mookhi’s feet, she implored her to pour balm through 
her ear. * 

“ Cousin, you are so good,” said she, “ you never keep 
any secret in your bosom. Really, such a candid and open 
disposition I have never seen. This sweet face ! was 
it ever made to conceal any thing. The heart is reflect¬ 
ed in tlie face. If you are afraid of breaking your 
oath to Bhoolwneshoree, whisper the secret into my ear, 
and 1 Avill tell it to the others. There can be no harm 
in this, what do you say, cousins ? ” 

’ “ The proposition was so ingenious that it was carried by 
general acclamation. Shoshee Mookhi could not resist so 
many entreaties, but she thought it proper to ask her 
colleague’s consent. Mono Mohini, heaving a profound 
sigh as if she was a martyr in the cause of secret-keeping, 
said, “ yes ; you must tell it. There is no help. But our 
cousins must swear by our eyes never to reveal it to any 
other ear. Especially Bhooboneshoree must not come to 
know of it. ” 

“ Accordingly the ladies took the prescribed oath,—of 
course intending to keep it as religiouslv as they 
had ■who enjoined it on them. Shoshee Mookhi then 
whispered the tale into Shookhoda’s ear and Mono Mohini 
into Mookkhoda’s ; and they in their turn communi¬ 
cated it to the others in whisper. After this the ladies 
came to an unanimous resolution not to allude to it in the 
presence of Kadumbinee and Kusam. For they chari¬ 
tably deelared it w'ould he cruel to wound their feelings. 

“ Those two ladies were still in bed. Kadumbinee 
having patched up a peace with her husband, was sleep¬ 
ing. But poor Kusam -was wallo’wing uneasily in bed, 
and her pillow W'as wet with her galling tears. She 
prayed Heaven to take her away, but Heaven had not yet 
done with her. How long they would have remained in 
bed, had not Shookhoda, growing impatient of the delay, 
broke into their rooms, it is difficult to say. Kusam 
did not however choose to come out. But when the ladies 
had got Kadumbinee alone, they commenced as follows. ^ 
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“ I would like to be angry ^-ith my husband, ** said 
Shookhoda. “ Why so ?” asked Mookkhoda. “ If T were 
angry, ” replied Shookhoda, “ my husband would fidl to 
my feet and praise my jperson. I would liot be appeased 
till he had given me a nch ornament.” Kadumbinee did 
not speak, but bowing her head low, began to rub to¬ 
bacco powder on herteeth. “ Wliat ornament would you 
like to have before forgiving your husband ? ” asked Shoo¬ 
khoda. The ladies cast their eyes upon each other, but 
they were all watching Kadumbinee’s fece. Shoshi Mookhi 
replied—“ Let me think. Shall I have a bracelet ? no, a 
wristlet ? No, 1 have that already. 1 should like to have a 
necklace.” “ But you have got a necklace too,” observed 
Chittra. “ Yes, 1 have a necklace, but 1 want a pearl 
necklace. ” “ What description of pearl necklace would 
buy your husband pardtm ?” “ It must have nine wreaths. 
Three of the pearls must be large as a betelnut each. The 
necklace must contain at least three large, twenty seven 
middling and nine hundred sixty five small pearls,—^no, 
not sixty five but fifty eight small pearls. It must have 
pendants nuide of diamonds and rubies. Here Ktidum- 
binee burst into tears which put a stop to the merriment 
got op at her exf^nce. Perhaps no one has so tender a 
heart as a Bengalee lady. All the cousins now joined in 
soothing Kadumbjnee’s wounded feelings. They cursed 
themselves for having spoken any thing to draw tears 
from her eyes. They did not forget, to curse Bhoobon- 
eshoree as the root of all evil. They hugged Kadumbinee 
in a close embrace, kissed away her tears, called her by all 
endearing names, bound her locks, praised her charms 
and her husband’s devotion, and declared it impossible 
that he should prefer any one else to her. Kadumbinee’s 
outburst of grief, if it did not relieve her much, benefited 
Kusam Indirectly. For after this, the ladies did not 
venture to tonnent Kusam, who was indeed ill able to 
bear their jests in her present state of mind. 
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TOURNALISM is popularly supposed to be an ill wind 
^ that bodes nobody good, confess it is a wind which 
does not always blow the most exhilarating zephyr on public 
^•haracters ; we may even admit that it sometimes visits a 
very geriiune bone-shaky eastern blast on seers and sages, 
prophets and reformers. Kor is it xery pro|.)itious to its 
regular jnitrons—ibr, in the uiiiiiipassioned item of pure 
aiewB the proportion of bad news by far outweighs that 
of good. If the new's is unexcejitionable, the figures . 
on the milestone will probably be fiuind to damp our 
ardour in it. For the torture of man, Distance itself turns 
deceiver. For the first and last time Distance, erewhile 


the great banker of romance and witchery, whicdi it lent 
on easy terms, is the rude disenchanter. The misery to 
the human race from that bitter rule may be imagined 
w’hen we remember the port that journalism plays in 
modern society—bow papers and periodicals are the 
necessary sustenance to the daily moral, and in no small 
degi'pe physical, life of us all. Could not the evil be 
arrestccl ? It is certainly worth trying. We at least 
could not think of a more congenial form of activity thitf 
holiday season. The task is formidable, but patience, 
will, you know, remove mountains, and genius—^let us see 
what it ci^n do. We at least have made up our mind—^to 
present our profession in a new and amiable light, and do our 
discontented friends of the tub, the stump, the tabernacle, 
a good turn. It is, therefore, not an ordinary satisfaction 
that we feel in having to communicate to the world a cheer¬ 
ing discovery. It generally happens that much the 
greatest portion of the best news that journalists supply 
relates to distant scenes and persons : home news is for 
the most part a succession of accounts of the breaking 
out of the cholera, the torture of the dengue, and the 
ravages of the malarious fever, the cracking of P. W. D 
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buildings a^building, the exposure of Commissariat frauds, 
'the break-down of the Government sykem of accounts, 
the unhappy activity of the Four Law Mills, the discord 
in High Court decisions,—^the confusion worse confounded 
by ignorant and not over-honest law re|»orting,—^the 
progress of Maharaja Blowhard’s malady, the failure 
of well-know’n houses, the chronic dulness of couunerce, 
the incom|)etence of officials, the ‘ freaks of Personal 
Government, the conflicts between the Judiciary and 
the executive, &c. Our pleasure is all^ the greater to 
record a piei« of rare good fortune nearer home. In a 
word we liave lighted u[)on a veritable gold mine in 
Bengal in the most literal sense. 

We are glad by the same opportunity to be able to 
make some amends to the Prophets ei hoc genus omne. 
They are apt to think that journalists are their sworn de¬ 
mies, and, poor fellows, they have some colorable reason to 
think so—as a matter of fact journalists in the due dis¬ 
charge of their duties not being able to show’er compli¬ 
ments and sprinkle rose-water on them. We will, how¬ 
ever, prove today that after all they are mistaken. The. 
balm we bring them is, if not quite a positive one, 
rather better than that of a metaphysical kind. It is, 
indeed, a relative one, of the antiphlogistic class, a counter 
irritant which we tnist,- will be as efficacious in subduing 
moral congestion as any recipe in the British Pliarmricopaeia 
in diverting the blood in physical.. Here you are ! 
Prophet's it hiw become a stale proverbial truth, are 
not hoiiored in their own country. What is honored, 
we' ask ? Are journalists anymore appreciated ? Is 
there any statue erected yet to Mr. Delane, perhaps 
the greatest and must indefatigable teacher of the 
Age—or to a scarcely less eminent instructor, tjj^e 
editor of Mookerjee's Afagasine? Alas! no ; nor is 
there mqch prospect of any such wisdom on the part of 
mankind, the world is afflicted by such a blind obstinate 
wrongheadedness. It has no feeling, no eyes, ears, nose, 
or taste ; no perception of the good, or the beautiful, or the 
true. Itis a inelahcholy flmt, but it may be some con-* 
eolation to the Prophets chafing under neglect, unmerited 
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as they are convinced, that their’s is the fate of everjiihiiig 
good and great. >^he alchemy of human ingenuity may 
extract good from bad; even evil may have its uses ; just as 
from the sad truth of man’s universal folly and inapprecia¬ 
tion the great prophet of the house of Dave K. Sen may 
support himself under the strictures of the Englishman 
—^the attacks of the chivalrous knight of the press who 
has constituted himself the })rotector of the fair S3X of his 
country in difficulty, from philanthrophic spinsters to 
married ladies in the Divorce Oourt. (By the way, does 
this gallantry account for liis demand for the Honorable 
Ashley Eden, a gentleman of proved gallant^, for the 
Lieutenant Governorship of iJengal when Sir George 
Campbell crowns a life of true active benevolence by an act 
of unymralleled self-sacrifice in leaving the country for 
the country’s good ?) 

I'ropliets are not honored in their own country. 
Why only propliets ? Neglect is the fate of all that’s good 
and true. The beautiful is always under a perpetual cloud. 
Eclipse is the portion of the all-vivifying and glorious 
sun. W'e are prepared to show that the most pal¬ 
pable material good is neglected because it is at one’s 
<loor as it were. We extend our heads to hear a tale of 
Californian gold but shut our ears against the news of a 
** digging” in our neighbourhood. We are intertfsted by 
the ai!Count of the latest “finds” in Melbourne !or New 
Zealand ; we are ready to shoulder our axe an^ hasten 
to the Cape Diamond iiclds to take a very doubtful chance, 
but we never think of travelling a hundred miles work 
a mine in the heart of our own Province. Natives are 
proverbially lethargic, but it seems as if European capi¬ 
tal and enterprise are not stimulated by aught save the 
prospect of great dangers and hardships and much risk. 
Or else why are our Own Gold Fields left unworked ? 
Alas ! the developers of our resources would borrow and 
borrow tq gamble in Indigo manufacture on the most dis¬ 
tant chance of making a fortune and the certainty of 
oppressing thousands of poor peaceful agriculturists, 
rather than scratch to a few inches of earth to cbme to 
the hoards of Cnesus. * . >. 
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« 

Our Gold Fields ? Yes, we mean veritable Benj^ 
Mines. Pray, be at your ease, sceptical reader.^ The 
proper study of mankind is man, to 1^ sure, but it is not 
the easiest study. The last knowledge that a man comes 
to is that regarding himself. Our profoundest ignor^ce. 
is our ignorance of our own household. There is poor 
Mr. Hogg who had to ‘ read up the newspapers and 
Parliamentary Debates of some 28 or 29 years back to 
acquaint himself with the practices of Sir James Graham 
ana study the literature of espionage from the sjKjeches 
of Cicero against Catilline to the trial of Andre, from 
the Memoirs of Fouche to those of Vidocq and Waters, 
not forgetting the records of European Diplomacy, with 
perhaps . an occassional dip into the trash of Lang—the 
Secret Police —to learn efficiently to set a thief to catch a 
thief^ rob in the Post Otfice, and organize a system of 
detectioili through half the globe, just to satisfy himself 
whether* his own wife loved him or not; and after all 
that ado.—the trouble and expense, and anxiety and 
heart-bqming and degradation—^lie has far from succeed¬ 
ed. h^or* if the dirty business wliich occupied him so long 
has left him any portion of his wits and candour, he can 
hardly lie satisfied by the verdict of, shall we say?—as typi¬ 
cal a British jury as was ever empanelled and as sympa¬ 
thetic,—^because probably as jealous as, and not possioly 
more happy in his nome than, himself,—a judge as ever 
luck of plaintiff was blessed with, of the guilt of his wife. 
Yes, we have the great pleasure of announcing to 
cmr readers a discovery of the greatest interest and 
importaince—^no less a one, indeed, than the. fact of 
Bengal) low, flat, despised Bengal being a gold producing 
country. Upon our word, we are not dealing in figures of 
speech! We do not allude to the foreign merchants 
and manufacturers and miners who in e&ct find our 
native land an £1 Dorado. We do not mean a fling at the 
thousands of European employes under the state who 
share between themselves the entire fruit of the pagoda 
trees and firown on any aspiring sons of the soil who pre¬ 
sume to widk rather near the pagoda plantations or look 
«vri8tfull>% like the fox in the fable, at the shining bunchefi 
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overhead. We are not thinking of the conversion of 
jute or silk or indigo or coal or official work into gold ; 
we mean in very truth gold—24 carats gold at first hand. 

Bengal a gold producing country ? Nothing wonder¬ 
ful !—when somebody, maybe after years of thought and 
investigation, under disease, privation, and every dis¬ 
couragement, finds a thing for you, and you, honest fellow, 
have the easy task, elected by your noble instincts, oi 
preventing the poor man from deriving any profit from 
the ultimate success of his genius, patience, fortitude and 
perseverance, or even receiving any credit for it. Why, 
you have just to look gravely indifferent to the announce¬ 
ment as no news at all. You will find thousands of men, 
who have not even your conception of the matter, ready 
to assist you by deriding the poor fellow as one whose 
ignorance and immodesty are the source of his halluci¬ 
nation of discovery,—a Rip Van Winkle gone! to sleep 
over an extra dose of opium and MandagooraJ awaking 
to a new world and wroth with others for i^)t being 
equally surprised with him by the face of things. ; So, one 
pefemptorily demands if we mean Nepal (which] by the 
way, is in the imagination of the plains, what the plains 
are in the imagination of Nepal—the land of wehlth and 
wonders and witchcraft,)—in w’hich case he w^ould con¬ 
temptuously request us to say no more about it, as Nepal 
has always supplied us with gold in exchange for the wheat 
of Bengal Proper, and is doing so still. And this intelli¬ 
gent and well informed authority, w'e may mention, has been 
requested by the young s])irits among us who are to revive 
the ancient commerce and lost manufactures and arts of 
India and drive the foreigner out of the market and stop 
the fiirnaces of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glas¬ 
gow and Dundee—who have opened the campaign with a 
manifesto in Mookerjee^s Magazine and the establishment 
of a luciter match manufbetory in Bombay and the 
despatch of a couple of Bengali lads to Europe to master 
the mysteries of manufacturing—^to be President of the 
new Native Chamber of Commerce which is proceed to 
be established to neutralise the standing conspinu^ of 
the European Chambers of Commerce against the wi^th 
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and prosperity of the country ; certainly no more worthy 
head or tail could be found for so rational seasonable 
and hopeful a movement, but with respect to his brilliant 
surmise that when we speak of Bengal as a gold producing 
country we mean and must mean Nepal, the only difficulty, 
a slight 6ne we confess but still not quite surmountable, 
is that Nepal is not Bengal nor in Bengal.* But to proceed 
to the remaining successors of those who could easily, 
each of them, have discovered America—after Columbus. 

Bengal a gold producing country ? Another supposes 
it must be in the hills ; the hills are rich m all kincts of 
minerals and precious stones, from platina to diamonds, 
which escaped the ignorance of the Oldhams, and 
Medlicotts, A tliird knows all al)out it; it is in the 
rivers of Assam ; the sand beds of the Brahmaputra teem 
with gold ingots which descend from the feet of the Great* 
Grand l^lama reposing on the heights of Lake Palte. No ! 
our brave friend ; the gold all lurks amid the paddy fields 
of Lower—we might as well at once say lowest—Bengal. 

• Wc— or rntlicr I, the plural Inung I fear the vditorisl'in-chicf privilege— 
cannot help pitying—bat I might to lie reKiH,*etfaI, I menu I refljiefitfnlly pity-^tho 
udiior for never iiudorHtnnding bis men or a good part of thorn, ko that his allntiiong 
are neglected as a mystery, his jukes fall still-iKtrii, his grave ami gay are eon- 
femnded -with one aiinther. So many of his readers arc of the information 
and calibre—a sub-editor new in his oflSw! ought perhaps to content himself 
with only saying defective menimry-—of his first inienocutor that they will thank 
me for mmiaifitiff them that^ttot much wheat grows in Nepal, and that, after all, 
the Nepalese live principally not ou wheat, Imt, like ns ^ngalis, on rice, which 
grows III abundance in Nopal. 

by way of anticipating demands for my credentials^ I sub-join a transcript of 
my appointment. The original may Ixs seen in the editorial nest high up in the 
air, ** unknown to public view,” by myment of a small fee of one guinea. 

“ To all whom it may concern, I am hereby appointed to the honorable office 
of sub-editor of the gayish dejtartmcnt of Moomrjee'g Moffazine fqr so many 
days, hoars or rainntes as suit me, to have, imssess, enjoy, and exact, use or abnso 
all the privilej^ and perquisites of the said office and do aa much or as little of ita 
work as I am inclined to. Pay no object, provided perquisites are plentiful. Dat^ 
Caicntta the lOth day of Scptemlier one thousand eight hundred and aeventj* 
three. Witness my hand and seal. 

Heal. (Sd.) YosEO UAinra. 

It be remembered this belongs to tbe class of first honorary appointmenta 
in which it is ctutomary for people to apimint themselves. Nay, by the practice 
of all new undertakings from a bank to a purse-prond meek society for the 
regeneration of the Universe, or an Obscenity A-ssociatioD or a Committee fiwr 
sending religious misriions to the moon (the poor satellite stands more in need 
of medical Taissions, lunacy commissions!) Injectors seem bound to help them- 
selves to not only th'i honors but indirectly (or directly if pressing need be) to 
also the emulunents of the iirojected insUtutions. , 
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Itisallbosli! they and all the rest unaniraousiy cry. Softly! 
softly ! If it were so very easy of belief, where would be 
the eharni (»f siirjjrise V If it were so easy of knowledge, 
where would be our merit of discovery ? Why, sir, a few 
days’ excursion would coiivince every soej)tic. If we liave 
lu/t oui'selves been eye-wituess(js, what does it matter ? Of 
how few things, one is, or turn be, an eye-witness. Have you, 
our sceptical friend, seen the attraction of the spheres, any 
more than lieard their music V Oil our logical prig, do 
you see the Sun and planets eaih larger than the earth ? 
iloyou see the earth moving round the Sun or the Sun 
mov ing round the earth ? and which do you believe in ? 
Science ? Fiddlesticks I Science is the true “ Bosh ! ” for 
us, or most ol* us. Dont deceive yourself. Are you even 
^^urc the earth is round? Alas ! how little reason have you 
millions who laugh at the labors and speculations of 
Ptolemy and the ancients ft>r your easy faith in the 
Oopernican system ? In truth, Sechi and Proctor and 
Lockycr and La V'errier and laqdaee and Xewton and 
J\e[»lcr and (hdlelio and (.<opernicus and Ptolemy and 
Arya llhattaand Varaha Mihir are all the same to you. 
How lew of you have workotl out the problems for your 
own satislliction. It has been ctioiigh for most of you 
that certain assertions are made in certain books of the 
age. Science, indeed ! Merc words! words ! words ! as 
old Hamlet has <leclared of all literalure. 

So of our Discovery, we do not speak without the 
book. We lov'crs of truth never do without. Listen, 
then, with the attention due from all morftils W'ho hunt 


for filthy lucre to a litiwally golden topic. 

Sadik Isfahaui was a Persian geographer who flour- 
isheil, accoviling to calculation, in the first half of the 
17th century, lie is a trustworthy WTiter who travelled 
in most ooiintiies of which he w'lites. As lie passed much 
of his time in India, his notices of Indian cities and pro¬ 
vinces art* more reliable than tluvse of places of the far n est. 
llis writings, collet^ted and edited by Sir William Ouseley, 
have been translated by a modest gentleman who allovvs 
us only to guess (if we are able) his personality from the 
initials of his name, J. C. Sadik.meutious ISoouergong 
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flip a town in Bengal then dwindled to n village, and 
Mr. J. C. adds a footnote in which he truly says, on the 
authority of the earliest and most distinguished of British 
Indian Geographers, Major Rennell, that Sonargong was 
before the building of Dacca the provincial capital of the 
P^astem division of Bengal, that it was situated on 
one of the branches of the Brahmaputra, about IH miles 
south-east from Dacca, and that it was famous for the manu¬ 
facture of fine cloths ; and with cfiual truth, on that of 
Hamilton’s Gazetteer^ that the place was originally calhjd 
“ Suvarnagrama ” or the golden village. So far all right, 
with or without authority, or rather so far all humdrum, 
—^uninteresting to the capitjilist, uninviting to the bold 
and hardy adventurer, or the restless travelling kine in 
search of “ fresh fields and pastures new,” but the strangest 
revelation remains yet behind, for d. C. adds to his in¬ 
formation about the derivation of the golden name of the 
place—“andthat it (Sonargong) has some pretensions 
to this name or title (the “Golden Village”) appears 
from the quantity of gold produced in its immediate 
vicinity.” 

Modest Mr. J. 0. speaks of “ ffome pretensions to 
gold-pr(Kluction of a country like the low lands of the 
Delta of Bengal, all plains- and no hills, with a soft earth¬ 
en soil, which may be dug up to any depth with ease, 
where gold is f mnd in (piantities. M hy, we never heard 
of a more jiromising Dorado, Wc Ure almost inclined 
to suspect fl. C. to be a most successful old (Californian or 
Australian finder. But perhaps the reader seta us down 
lor the discoverer of a mare’s nest. Nay, nay. We#not only 
do not speak without the book—which in the present in¬ 
stance is published by the learned Oriental Translation 
CCommittee patrmiized by Royalty itself—^Imt also we do 
not quote an author who treats us to mere assertions. No, 
J. 0, is better than that: he appeala to fiicts. Hear 
him ! He “has lately seen a handsome watch-chain,made 
by native artists of Tellichery, from pure gold found at 
Sonargong, in the presence of Thomas Henry Baber 
Esq., about four years ogo; and the watchvchaln is now 
m Mr. Baber’s imssession.” This, surely ought to bo 
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conclusive. It is enough to satisfy even the great Grad- 
grind himself, the Avatar of an Age of Utility and 
Facts. 

Who even suspected it ? Bengal which we used to read 
of in our schoolbooks as the garden of the world in conse¬ 
quence of its fertility, now turns out to be the California 
of India. But it is all due to our obstimuy in rejecting 
information long ago tendered by the ancient geographers 
of Europe who called East Bengal the Golden Chersonese. 

And now merchants and capitalists of India w'ho sit 
hlling behind their counters l)ewailing the stagnation of 
trade, sumiuun up your energies for a new field of 
enterprise lying at your door, an<l hurrah, for the marshes 
of the Dacca district ! A few hours on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and a couple of days’ steaming will set you 
down near the Land of Promise. Financiering experts of 
Bombay rusting with your genius, here is a splendid op¬ 
portunity f(»r forming joint stock companies and gambling 
in shares. The ensuing holidays will affoiil a tine time 
for reconnoitring the scene. 

And now for our price. Every man you know (for 
one t>f the greatest Grand Viziers of pure and honorable 
England has told you) Inis his price. W e know Discoverers 
are no better treated by the public than Prophets, but 
we will not penuit ourselves to be so easily “done.” We 
will not at least allow ourselves to suffer by our own 
modesty. However, we will not be hard. We shall be 
satistiea ivith a statue in our honor of a ton of the first 
find of the metal—^the first find, and no mistake, be it 
precious, non-precious, or invaluable—^be it gold or 
bydngd brass. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway, which, whatever the 
result, will find its traffic immensely increased by our 
Discovery, ought at least to allow a free pass for the first 
class for lialf a dozen for ourselves and staff during the 
holidays. 

We have purposely abstained fk)m saying a word 
al)out Government, because it will rather spend thousands 
of }H)unds to maintmn archs3ological sinecures or to. send 
missions to verify geographical discoveries made in the 
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Ultima Thvie of Central-Asia by politicians musing in 
their study or over their cups at their fireside, rather 
tlian lay out a few hundreds in any .unromantic efforts 
towards utilizing our learned discovery, for the develop¬ 
ment of the untold precious mineral resources at home^ 
within a few hundred miles of the capital. 


SONNKT. 

J SAW thee with thy ehoek upon tliy hand, 

Thy head bent sideways, and tliy dreamy eyes 
Turn’d to the west, as if they would surmise 
The station of tho fabled fairy land 
Ileyoud tliose clouds ;—^tho evening breezes fanii’d 
Thy noble forehead ;—I could scarce disguise 
My strong emotions and suppress my sighs, 

As there, mimark’d, beside thee I did stand.— 

The shades of twilight stole o’er sea and isle. 

Yet still tmbroken was thy reverie ; 

Tliou conld’st not guess as there I stood tlie while 

In silent grief—^my heart’s mute agony :_ 

Had 1 been blest with one kind look or smile, 

1 w^ould have fallen doum and worship’d thee! 


0. C. Dinr. 



FIELD SPORTS, 

By Young NrMRou. 


Ornndum eM ut mt wm? sann in corpore sano — »Tuvtsnal. 

Bolter to seek health in holds nuhought, 

Tliau fee the Doctor for a iKaiiHeuiis draught.'* 
Gentlemen of Bengal ! Wliat say you to the a(l\'ice 
of the poet ? Is it not good, 8f)UTKl, c(junsel ? Mtiy I hope 
it is palatable too ! Although hardly any of you, 1 venture 
to assert, can in theory gainsay its wisdom, yet, alas, 
few, if any, conform to it in practice. However, be this as 
it may, 1 do not think you will object to the subject of 
this article ; and if it is only handled in a competent 
manner, I feel assured you will sufficiently appreciate it 
to give it an attentive perusal, for in days gone by, 
when the sporting department of the defunct Indiaii Fidd 
was virtually surrendered to me by its last Editor and 
Proj)rictor, (one of India’s most gifted sons, and whose 
skilful pen, I have a shrewd suspicion, I can trace in the 
jiages of the last January number of the Calcutta Revieic)* 
that portion of the paper was not to be shunned, as a 
rule, by its native readers, 1 have been told. Thus, in 
a manned fortified, 1 do not hesitate to contribute a 
sporting article to a journal, the majority of the readers 
of which* arc, 1 surmise, gentlemen of Bengal, particularly 
as I wish to address a few words of advice on the subject 
to them: moreover I find, from the prospectus of the 
Magazine, that sporting, matter is not interdicted, but 
tacked on as one of the subjects to be treated therein. 
A}H)logiging for the rather inordinate length of these 
])refatory remarks, I shall plunge in media res. 

It may safely be pronounced without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, that Bengal yields to no other province 

o “T>u'Tcrrituiiftl Amtocracy of Bengal. No. IV. Bajas of Baj8bahe.'V 

X* 
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throughout the length and breadth of India^ in the ex¬ 
tent and variety of sport her limits afford, and it is tliere- 
foro prtnia f<me a matter of surprise that her sous, with 
the solitary exception of one here and there, have sign¬ 
ally failed to evince a penchant for field sport. However, 
when we reflect on the debilittitiug effects of the humid 
climate of Lower Bengal on the constitution of the nations 
wdio have made it their habitation for some centuries, 
and the absence of exainide, we then cease to consider it 
surprising that their minds have been cultivated at the 
expense of their bodies, in short that sheer mental 
culture, and not physical culture in combination with it, 
has been attended to. But, nature will eventually assert 
her power, though she may long defer doing so, and it 
therefore behoves Hindu youths to make continuous and 
strenuous efforts,—a few spasmodic attempts will by no 
means suffice,—to shake off their lethargy in this respect, 
atid strive as eagerly in acquiring a love of field sports, 
as they have intuitively done in acquiring other occident¬ 
al tastes, some of which are not so very descTving of 
imitation, if Jlcport does not prove a lying jade in this 
instance. As the quotation from the Roman satirist at 
the head of tliis pajier, has long become an aphorism, so 
1 need not dilate on it. 

Skill in the pi^-skin is not unlikely to be attained 
by educated yt»ung men, who are aK[)irants for Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Magistrateships, shied the Lieutenant 
Governor has ruled that riding twelve niiles at a rapid 
pjice is a sine qtui non for candidates for admission to the 
Subordinate Executive Service ; Sir George Caiqjfoell has 
initiated, and encouraged the practice of, athletic games 
ill Goveriiineiit Colleges, so that those disjK>sed to fit 
themselves to endure the physical labour absolutely 
necessary for the pursuit of held sports, can now do so. 

While the turf is debarred to all except the most 
wealthy, hunting, including the glorious enjoyment of 
pig-sticking, is within the reach of any one possessed of 
moderate means. Scouring the coimtry in quest of a 
stray jackal, or solitary wild botar, brings one in fre¬ 
quent contact with the tUloi's of the soil or myats^ aud 
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thereby enables one to leani all about their welfare, 
sympathise with them in their hardship, and perchance 
oijcasionally assist them with seasonable advice, A scram¬ 
ble across country on horseback in the early part of the 
morning, will enable one to do a hard day’s desk work 
without any great fati^e, while a sharp gallop in the 
evening hardly ever mils to produce a good appetite 
for dinner. 

I do not think rowing can be objected to by the 
youths of this country on the score of peril, in as much 
as that 


—purest exercise of health, 

The kind refresher of the summer heats,” 

namely swimming, is, I believe, frequently practised by 
them, ergo tliey have little to fear in case of their craft 
capsizing. Pulling an oar expands the chest, and 
developes the muscles of the arms, thus giving one better 
health and greater strength, besides alFording some 
recreation in those parts of the country where equestrian 
and pedestrian exercises are virtually impracticable, as it 
is in certain places in Lower liengal during the rainy 
season. 

Angling is, I believe, indulged in rather freely by all 
classes in this country, so it would be well nigh presump-, 
tion on my ptirt to describe the calm pleasures that the 
piscatoiy vocation affords to the followers of good old 
Isaac Walton. But, fly-fishing is rarely, if ever, practised, 
and might with advantage be adopted in angling for those 
fishes—they are but few and not tank-fishes, it must 
be confessed—which can be induced in Lower Bengal to 
take “ the mimic fly,” for these lines of “ the Poet of the 
Seasons” recur to me :— 

“ But let not on thy hook the tortured worm, 

Convulsire, twist in agonizing folds, 

AVhich, by rapacious hunger swallow’d deep. 

Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the Mreak helpless nncomplaining wretch, * 

Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand.” 
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Shooting is a sport that can be practised by all: those 
who are daring and eager to acquire fame in the shikar line, 
will find tiger-shooting on foot hazardous enough and 
likely to gratify their laudable ambition, while deer¬ 
stalking can be' indulged in by those who do not care to 
encounter any great risk, and duck-shooting in the Bhils 
or “Lakes,” can be obtained by simply sitting down quietly 
in a dinghi or “ punt.” He ivho has become an adept in 
hand^g the gun, will find his skill tested by snipe and 
quail^i^ting. As a Shikari he will be respected by the 
people around him, for they know they can always apply 
to him for succour to destroy noxious wild animals, such 
as tigers, leopards or pantifiers, buffaloes, so called alli¬ 
gators, etc. 

Out-door gomes, such as cricket, the national sport 
par excellence of Englishmen, are well-worthy of atten¬ 
tion, as affording exercise and excitement combined. But, 
I need not refer to any other sport, as those I have already 
briefly alluded to, will, I think, answer the main pur¬ 
pose for which this article is indited, to wit, to con- 
'vince gentlemen and youths of Bengal, that field-sports 
are alike pleasant and profitable occupations, by no 
means undeserving of being assiduously cultivated by 
the scholar, as witness the annual contest of the two 
great English Universities, Oxford ap^ Cambridge which 
excite quite a national interest. 

I must now wind up my rather desultory j)aper, but 
before closing I would add that if sporting affairs prove 
interesting to the readers of Mookerjee's Magazine, I iruiy 
be induced to write again on sporting subjects for their 
special behoof. 

Khulka, 

Jessobe, 

My 25, 1873. 
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A SCENE IN THE PLAINS. 


(OoN’riNUATiON OF j 1 Scetw in Cloudland IN Nos. O' & 10^ 

Entkk Maharaja Blowhard ani> Vizier Burnhard, GH^ius of 
PiNOAT. at a respectful disiatiee, chained ta a rod hy Zealom 
Vrefeds with the assistance (f a Constabulary commanded by Zillet 
Kotwaht, 

Blowhard. —Can you tell my last thought, Burnhard—what I 
am aftcT, at present ? 

Burnhard.—S ure, Khodawaml Nyaamut^ 1 ought not to presume 
to sound the profound depths of your omiwmtly inorat 
consciousness. 

Blow. —You arc a promising boy of my School and as you grow 
and fin<l opportunity you will, I predict, bo as pttcka an 
ogre to your inferiors and dependents as I am. I like you 
much, and your speech and coiiyersation more, and you 
may safely presume somewhat on my indulgence, so long 
as you consume to ashes the impertiueuts with whom 
this wretflied Pingal abounds. 

•Burn. —The Lord bless you! my Lord. 

Blow. —But my idear ? 

[ Burnhard looking his Cliief full in the face and head, as if 

he would pimetrato the hard skull to see what the deuce waa 

disturbing it witliin, hesitates.] 

Genius of Pingal. —It would not be a bad thing to offer the 
next convict sentenced to death the alternative of diving 
*into the “ lower deep within the deep’’ and explore it 
and report on it. 

Blow. — Chupraoy you Som' ! But my idear,—^my idear? 

Burn,— (louMy) ChupraOy yov soor —ess. 

Blow. — 1 suppose that’s the result of one of those unprofitable 
early studies which wasted so much your fame and 
had very nearly spoilt you, had you not betimes had the 
benefit of my example in Bnakecity. I tell you what 
Burnhard—Hnlcrs of men * would hurt their efficiency 
by attending to difierences of sex—or, as you s^y it is 
technically called, gender. 

But my idear—what think you it is just now ? « 
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O. OF P.—Sure I can tell, for I have leamt to know you—^to iny 
uost. What between your attentions to the Jute Town 
of* Dandy and your open bait to the bigotry oPNortliland. 
in general by the lievocation of tlio Hindian Edict of 
Nantes, you are clearly bent upon making political capital 
for entering Parliament and rising to eminence in future. 

* Poor Pingal is simply made a convenience of, as Hind 

was made of by Dizzy to get rid of an inounvenieut 
Irish Secretary. 

Burn?.—Prefects Zulumpoor and Zalimnbad, ye are a useless lot!— 
^ quite unfit for your post of Heads of Distriots. I’ll see 
yon bio wed to Judges and tliat sort of tiling. 

ISlow. —^District Superintendent Jones Zubburdust! sure you 
are such a lazy stupid beast I’ll make you my Director of 
Public Instruction, you richly deserve tiio promotion to 
adorn a ministry witiiout portfolio ! 

Burn. —To be sure what are you good for if you cannot suppress 
that fdlee there with your ragamaffins—or at least 
mnzzh; her impertinent tongue ? 

Prefects and D. Ss.-A/o Jlvokoom, Khodmmmd, [Proceed 1o 
goij her,'I 

Blow.- -Fellee, on I the feminine of feller? You are improving 
wonderfully in copiousness and froedoin of Inngtiago 
and throwing aw^ your old prejudices of wdiat yon 
called purity, &c. Yes, that’s the way to improve a lan¬ 
guage. What a goose that Khan or Khnnsnman of 
Swiwlen or Ihija of Cochin Cluna to submit to tlie bully¬ 
ing of the grammarian Paracelsus who I understood 
had the audacity to tell his Ruler that though the Raja 
or Kliansaman or w'hatevor it is may be king of men, 
yet he the man of grammar waft the king of words. 

impt^rtinent dog, he ought to have been by tiio 
Khan sent to the Tower of London. 

IG. OF P.— (nsule) or launched in the Sonamookee in the Hindian 
Ocean with the “ Annals of Pingal under* Blowhard 
the Magnificent, written by Himself’’— a Brummagem 
Ca3sar, but the gennino Guiccianlmi of Asia! Any 
way the punishment would be effcctua:! in preventing a 
rcfietition of the crime.] 

Wliy, my dear Burnhard, I and you are nilcrs of men 
and of course of language. Tlie greater includes the 
less, isn’t that the haxiom ? 

Burk—P lease your Honour, I cant just now recall my arith¬ 
metic. 

Blow.—H aeithmatiqs, say, man. Oh, I dare say nae have both foiv 

» gotten ourPrittiors generally as w'e blunder whenever m 
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dealing with fibres wo depend on our own calculatioA 
iiiHtead of calling in the assistance of the rascally expert 
Baboos, who also do oiir six'lling. But rulers of ^ men 
are above such vulgar bagatelles as grammars, lexicons, 
and the Rule of Tliree, which though, are good for the 
masses, oppressed by the Zemindars of that dolt Corn 
Wallace, as likely to teach them loyalty to Distridt 
Officers and hate towards their landloras. ^ By the bye 
Com Wallace and Rice Bruce are appropriate names for 
such fools : How' different would Pingal have fared—as 
indeed she is doing—under an Oatmeal Hcroel Theife, take 
the shillidisin, as ytm tiall that sort of thing, I believe— 

1. Language and Harithniatiqs belong to men. 

2. Men belong to tlicir Rulers. 

3. Therefore Language and Haritlimaticjs belong to 
Rulers of men. 

Armed with that fundament of truths— 

0. OF P .—(hihfrnptiiigf loiihvkoked viieranre.) What a noble 
simile! worthy of an Anglo-Indian classic and lucky 
English Pamplileteer, autljior t>f sj)eculatioiis on Hindia 
tlirough all the declensions and tlie Administration of 
Pingal ill all its latterday woes, India in Ireland, &c. 

Blow.—H ulloa, Burnhard, she appreciates! The disdplino has 
already— 

BuitN.—Wrought a change over the spirit of her dream. She has 
learnt in siifferiug, as the Poet would say. But—^but— 
beg yoiu* Highness* pardon for quoting poetry and the 
Poets. 

Blow.—M y good lad I 1 "will report your process to my Gfrace 
of Hargj'II. Between me and you, with home support, 
w’c shall 1)0 able to crush in Pingal all Poethry and 
Senthiment and a’ that, and undo the^ self-styled 
Enlightened Policy of Hasthings and Bonthink, Hawk- 
land and Arding, Holhousy and Cunning, and the philan¬ 
thropic w'ork of the Airs and MTyde Easts, Thravaileyans 
and MakaJis and their nincompoop followers, the Pils 
and Colviles, the Colbins and Beedons and Jbohn Pether 
Ohrants, and the nuisance of Babus familiar with Bhaks- 
peare and Milton- and Burns and Tennyson will be no 
more. Wo will, instead, inaugurate the reign of Popular 
Chemistry, Diluted Physics and Universal Surveying— 
I mean under respectable!’* gooroomohasoyB and coolies. 
But remove her gag as an experimental measure. She 
nm' now be trusted with her ton^e—under surveillmnce. 

G. OF P.—Tnan|i8 0 valiant Knight, wormy gmitleman! successoF 
fit of Sir Roger Dowler of sharp memoiy.l And may I 
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be permitted my wondering admiration for your new and 
original reading of the anecdote of Tiberius and the 
Orainmarian Marcellus. What a metamorphosis of the 
Kaiser of Borne to the Khan of Sweeden or Baja of 
Cochin China and of Marcellus the Grammarian to 
Paracelsus the Physician 1 Excellent I And what wonder 
when you are a savan, a Barristor-at-law and D. C. L. &c. ? 

Blow. —^Ah I that’s proOToss, Burnhard. Her wits have sharpened 
under the * chastening* rud^ as you call my strong 
measures. 

As I was saying—^armed with that fundament of truth—my 
beautiful shillogisin—I go forth to coiupier the world— 
of Pingal) to abolish what is called the classic Hindi and 
Pingali, caring for neither Universities nor critics, Brah¬ 
man nor Pundit—tliough I confess to a deep instinctive 
reverence for the Moulvi and the Mollah—^for sure, dear 
Burnhard,you can testify if need be that, whatever the case 
of others, and 1 was ashamed of the conduct of some 
of my brother officers, we two were always as respectful 
to our Mussulman servants and brethren as they could 
wish, and never called our Moonshee soor nor pulled him 
by the beard—a reverence which has rapidly grown in mo 
since a certain day in t^eptember 1871, until in less than 
five months it rose to boiling point. I would not interfero 
witli tlic Mahomedans,—^no, not 11—except to help and 
aggrandise them at the expense of the 8i)iritles8 unbelieving 
curs, the Hindus. 1 am fast being persuaded that what 
is jcaUmsly called tlie Mussulman ringali is the true 
national tongue of I’ingal, and 1*11 just drop a hint 
to ray worthy and amiable cousin in Westehurch 
to force the obstinate Northriv’r’ (what a misnomer, 
not to agree with a scion of the clan Blowhard I and 
how fulsome the darkies who have never a good 
or even an indifferent word for me to speak of 
Gentle Northiv'r, he flows and he shined and he 
cools!”) to change his course at my beck and adopt 
my view and force it on poor Mr. Boyloy’s debating 
club, the Knlkutta University. Meanwhile I anticipate 
by introducing the noble dialect of those last of the Bo- 
. mans the sturdy Sheikhs and Bayeds and Moguls and 
Pathans of Furrocadpore and Ducka—^the Latin of the 
East”* 

[Bim.— (interrupting.) Your Lordship means the Bomanoe 

language “ undeficld”. of Pingal]—-in the schools 
my'Govemment, in pla(« of the demo|;alizin^ literary 

, patou of such feUers as Okhoy Dutt, Iswara Ymyasagar, 
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Bhoodfb M(H)korj«?e, Bankiiii (Jhattorjea, Ht‘m Baiicrjea 
(the Foiiian jin^lcr I 1 wish he were the Govenimeut 
Pleader, I woiild know what to do with him), Deno- 
hnndoo Mittcr,&e.,and besides I have got another l)eanti- 
fid plan for killing two birds, nay bagging a whole lot 
of game, with one stone. 

Burn. — I am surt? I am dying to hear my Lord’s famons idea. 
I am sure it will make iny Lord immortal—and myself, 
too, his humble servant. 

B 1 . 0 W.—Lishm, then. 1 mean to reward Bims for his vig¬ 
orous inquisition among the landlords in the character 
of fath(‘r and mother of the poor, his ferreting out the 
grievaiiecja of the tenantry or at least making out such 
ji case against the purse-proud landlords, by patrimizing 
his favorite project of a Pin^ali Academy, provided he 
is c(mteiit with the thing and doiis not hanker for per¬ 
sonal glory from it, for in that matter the Ruler of Men 
has the precaxlence by right or might, the tw'o being 
convertible terms. For 1 am the Omsar and the 
Lord—at once Statesman, Seer, Proj)hct, Savan, and 
what not besides—everything, I confess, save Law¬ 
yer and Poet—things 1 detest. As 1 was saying 
llims must not bo ambitious. TliaPs the prerogative 
of (ya?sars only. Besides J am genuine C.Tsar for 1 love 
learned c^mncctions. By virtue of my High Court Judge- 
shij>, the Haysiatic Society—^gentle body—allowed mo 
the honors of a whole number of tlicir journal all to myself 
to cook a special Ethnology for them, and 1 have had 
travelling Phrooshian Geographers putting up w ith me at 
Bt'llshebear. I will stand out as the founder and perpetual 
President of the Academy—ptwjwtual and no mis¬ 
take, for none shall ever after be such President under 
any ndgar hallucination of my death from the inability 
of men to explain my disappearance from among them 
—Riders of men do not die any more tlian they can 
do wrong. However, there will he the non-perpetnal 
post of Pc‘rpetiial Secretary w'hich will be vacant with 
the demist'of each incumbent. The first Perpetual Secre¬ 
tary will not lx; Bims, hut Moonshee Ameer ali as a fit 
gentleman iiiiioeont of all literature and one who.being a 
native of Vihar is an eligible authority in the Fingali 
hiiigiiagc. It being made a reproach to Bims by 
classical Balxxis that he was ignorant enough of the 
hinguage of which ho wrrote mnem, for the improvem^t 
of whiyh lie desires to establish a penrnment institution^ 
that he published a book on the OomparatiTe Fhllo]ogy» 
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of the Hindian Vernaculars before be bad'lieard of on© 
Vidyapati and one Cbandidas—^rt^prosented to be in 
Pingau what—^what—Gwaowar and Ghowaer are in 
Hinglish. 

Burn. —^Nice comparison; your Lordship seems well acquainted 
with the sources of our motlier tongue. 

Blow. —Not a bit of it. 1 am an ethnologist, sir, and will not 
allow any one to confound me with a pitiful bit of 
souUiem nesh and blood. 1 shall not be robbed my glo¬ 
rious elevated Book nationality. 1 am of the Bruces and 
Wallaces,and as such above all the Hapsbnrgs and Bour¬ 
bons. Above all 1 am a Blowhard, and kinsman within the 
fiftysixth degree of Maliaraja dhiraj of Hargyll, K.T., ono 
of our great Sovereign’s Principal Viaiers of State, 
and worthy cousin by a double riglit—including tJiat 
of the father of the Princess Boyars ■ husband. 
]8y mother-tongue is the language I might say, with so 
many others of us, of Bums if I had read any of his 
wetrks, which 1 might have done if he did not write all 
in that jingling travestie of human language called 

j)ootry which so distracts me as so incomprehensible. 

I pardon tliee, however. As for tlio comparison which 
excited your misplacod admiration it is none of mine—- 
nor so good as mine always are—not half so good, for 
example, as that in which I likened the Pingal Zemin¬ 
dars (meaning of course Gentu Pingali landlords, particu¬ 
larly tlio Hing1ish-sj,)caking, nowspiiper-writing, jietition- 
making and pubUo-meeting-holding ones) to rhinoce¬ 
roses. As for the allusion to Gowowar or Gowger and 
Ghawsar or* whatever it is—as yon seem to know best to 
your misfortune—the Babu fellefrs are full o'them, I 
merely quoted them. 1 certainly remember hearing the 
names from some disgusting blue-stockings of my acquain¬ 
tance. Any how it is enough the Baboo prigs consider 
Bims as a Pingali a humbug—^that is. hi^ best title 
to be one of the Forty of the Academy of Pingal. 
He will have for collegues a number of learned believing 
tailors, dt^hies and ehuprasis and other such respectablo 
and representative personages. 

But we are digressing. We were talking of your 
new classical coinage 1 was going to ask, when 

were you given to be so very particular? Are you so 
unmanly as to be ashamed of calling a gal feller ? 

BtTBN. —Pardon, my lord, a momentary forgetfulness. 

Blow. —Oh ldont mention it, as 1 pardon you readily enough. It’s 
not a had word, that /ri&re, so be it adopted into the 
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Imperial Pingal Dictionary compiled under my august 
patronage. And do you in the meantime issue the 
usual Notification. And let me suggest to you ther 
musical synonym she^feller. 

Burn. —^Wonderful I very pretty I 
Blow. —^Well, hut we are digressing. 

Burn. — •Tmab, doorust! Exactly, my Lord. 

Blow. — I was going to ask you-Aio you guess what I am think¬ 
ing off these days ? 

Burn.— T am sure, a world 

fG. OP 1*. — {a^ide^ A nether world] of things. 

Blow. —^That is too general. Anything in particular ? 

Burn. —Please yer Honor, if 1 may venture to thiuk.. 

Blow. —Speak out man. 

Burn. —Whatever it be, please your Honor, may I be permitted to- 
hope it has some connection with getting me the office of 
the Sub-Deputy Governor who is to be placed in inde¬ 
pendent charge of the North-East Frontier. 

Bix>w.—H assam, you mean. 

Burn. —Yes, my Lord. Our band-master, Father St. George, 
^ Jr. Jesuit, has clearly preached the gospel anticipatory to 
the effect, hesitating, like a disintesrested man of prayer 
that ho should bo, only on tlie trifling score of my not 
having attained tlio customary majority for the toga 
virilis of statesmanship, but that is nothing. 1 was 
always accounted a precocious lad. With your kind¬ 
ness 1 am sure to obtain the prize. What oppresses 
me is the thought of separating from your Highness. 
BijOW. —^Very good, I’ll see to it. And now ^hat really do you 
think of my last idcar ? *' 

Burn.—V ery grand, unquestionably. 

Blow. —Can you guess ? 

Burn. —Dare not. Certain it is magnificent. 

Blow. —^Never mind. I’ll inako a clean breast of it. Well,. 

Bnm]iard, I am going to England. 

Burn.—S o they are right who say so. (aloud) —^What fpr, 
my Lord. 

Blow.—T o enlighten the Noodles of the East Hindia Committee 
on the affairs of Hindia. I’ll take up their challenge. I’ll 
represent Pingal, and after me my good boys whom 1 
take with me. 

Burn. —Bah! Most original I how bold. 
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SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN. 

To Mibza Shambha Chandra Mookkhoo Padhta, 
Head-eater of Mooeerji’s Mag*zin. 

Deer Sue, 

The Fujah draiize ni. The ceazon ov ’niversal maiyiHent 
iz at hand. The puls ov the laud iz bounding with joy, Phool 
that i am, wat am i riting ? Maryment ? Joy ? ^eze x not for 
mee, at al events at the prezzent moament. Maryment means 
munney—joy involvs annoy ? and munney iz in mi rajah’s close 
fist, and joy at any rate at Yeast-Parish. I wish Bam Shanna 
wood giv mee a return tcakate 2 hewn ;—^for the holly daiz at leest 
Bi-tho-bi thoze dredfool astyncs ov hiz seam 2 kovvr a yonii^ ■ 
kazm. Y dont ii take a tryp down for the meer phun ov the thin^ 
Ham’s Bradshaw wood no dout tel u howe wory eezy iz the d 
scent and wat jawly kompny kood b had b low. 

But wat waz i going 2 sa ? Let me ce. Yes, snmthyng 
about maiy^ent and joy. Theze mite b mine if i coold only 
perchaze mi good ooman’s smyles, but then the pryce ov thoze 
smyles just now iz much hi r than wat mi phynest ayereal struck 
chur with its gfided koUogne aids mite fetch. Purhaps u kan o^ it 
2 advantage for mee—u hoo hav so menny rum kustummers. It 
iz a gloreeus kastcllated bilding,—fit habetashun for prin Cess ov. 
immajeenashun. Ah, me! such ga partairs, such butifool 1c«n lri|UB 
such^ magnifisent halls, and spcn suburb sekend-hand Bowbazar 1 
Blit i am airade,. with all yore talents, u wont b able 2 effekt a. 

. bargaine. Then, wats 2 b dun ? Anjels and minsters ov Crace 
dfendmel i waz expektyng Joo Peter Fluvius, wood send a shoni: 
ov gold az he <nd a shour ov buries the uther da ; butr weather. 
the rayots ov hewn hav konspired 2 withhold there rents like 
there brethren ov Pubna, or Vulcan iz working up the preshua 
metttle into jewelry for ma mm a Joono, there iz not much 
2’spare in the celes chal Trezzuiy. Wats2 b dun? i am m 
idespare. Heer iz a thund’ring d mand from mi b^tim Imt^ ' 
and i am expekted at wonce 2 komply with it. Wo’s me, if i 
not I Sumthmg warce than Cyberean egzile,—yea, transpoitzabiin .. 
for ide under Bunkum’s Matbrimoneal kode, stain me in the ' 

And that iz the sevearest inflicshun that kan b ^ yore 
kd^raoepohdehC,akkustnmd lu he iz 2h pecked fox ag^ftod 
a^enchury. Tw d mand must h met any how, the wpxe espe^ludlljl^' - 
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az it kompryzes r tikills wich mi inftffzorablc daira intends for 
Pnja j)r<‘zz(Mits 2 her DakhonJiashi ov Cliorobagan and Mavshore 
Gwiqajal ov Shovabazar. But stop. A luckey tbot okkurs 2 m e. 
Yes, saved, oh saved! Tiieres mi Zomindary at Najanipore. A 
shawp turn ov the skrii wotxl get mee the rekuared tin from mi 
rayots. Bless mi myloli-kyne tha kan bare ane amount ov mylkyng ; 
I'll kali mi cess DakhonJuuM bawb; and i hearbi d fie all the Maha¬ 
rajahs in the world 2 oenterfcar with this uachural ajustment ov 
rent. IIo I St Pall 2 the reskew I 

The papiirs now-a-daiz stink so much ov pork that a p ore 
Hindu like mi orthodox self kannot but b sl^ndalyzed at the 
smel. Doz nut the rozc bi any uthcr naim smel az sweet ? Kal him 
the base Judean boo thru a perl away. And giv the wizc Daniel 
hoo tried the kasc a party kolord soot. Motley’s the only weer! 
Iz n’t it mi kroiice? 

But i am dye gracing. The Pujah drauze ni, and i must 
send prcizzeuts 2 nii trends all round. Hcere, Nuffer, fetch 
nice that lump ov Patna. Now, go and prezzent it 2 mi frend 
Mookhoreji with mi wery best kum[)lements, and tel him we all 
expect sum rich fancis fnnn him m braced in the arms of his longest 
pircntliccis. And Jota, doe u karry yonder packet ov Mahaper- 
shad 2 Mitramis ? i wonder how much long U he wil b n gaged 
kooking biz j)rezcnt dish. Hav a kare, old boy ! Dont let the 
Ultood buttias ov Orisha kum too neerthy soft hart. 

Now, Bhojja, take this kap and bells 2 mi trend Jeames. 
He shood wear the same from ear’s end 2 ear’s end! Then, 
take mi best gold penn to mi old chum Moon, make mi kindest 
remembran cess 2 him. Ma he wield it long 2 the d lite ov 
Ham, Sham, and Jogee. But i must not forget mi frend Quick- 
tosh. Here, Shomra, ohi Kaguchto IcnaOf —^it’s a breef; and giv 
him mi best wee^shes for a rctanc r. 1^1 him from me he shood 
not dally so much with Money Begum. Bibee Maga expekts 
more ov hiz kompny. 

And now let me hav a lyttil quiet konfab with Bnnknm. 
Ho I kleeathe koast. Well, how goze the world with u, Bnnkiim ? 
U d zurv a hansum nuzzer from me, and yet n doo not. Wat the 
doose maid u -pten yore last sweet thyng Bishbrickkho? I 
wil nev r forgiv yore bad taist, B sides, i hav annnther qnarl 
with u. 1 obzurv u r a little too spoonee on yore doxy Dursliun. 
Ijct ns cc more ov u, u abandond reprobate. Meenwhile, not 2 
disappoint u al-2-gothor, heer iz sum fine, fresh Doob for yore 
l^gwyeard d vinity. And so good-bye for the prezent! 

Mallee I Mallee! fech me that grean sprig ov lawrel. Now 
look heer, make it in 2 a reath, and go and giv it with mi seen 
seerest regards 2 O. C. Dutt, may it ever flurrish grean cm.hiz 
brouze. I w onUur y he dusun’t kaU himself Datta? ,, 
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Well, mi prezents sent round lot mee now enjoy mi chillum ov 
peace. Bat it staykes mee az if snmthing; still roinanes undun. Ah t 

1 ce i hav al-2-gether over lookt old Ham Sliarma. Now, wats 

2 b dun ? I hav givn away all mi prezzents. So i hav nuthing 
Icpht 2 send 2 him except mi halt, spavind, broken-winded 
Kazzinante ov a Paggasis. He iz welkum 2 mi sorry hors flesh 
if he wil liav it. 

I think it wil not b out ov place 2 note beer the kuriositea 
wMcli iz felt on all sydes 2 no hoo iz S. J. Y. Sur, ho is nuthing 
more or less than a ritch kompound ov Utthnro Jihn/a. 2 gratifi, 
however, the kuriositea ov the jentle reed r, i subjoin mi 
autobeographea in 3 chapturs all bris ling with d tales. 

c 

AUTOBEOGRAPHEA OF SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN. 


CHAPTER 1. 

1 wuz born in the edr 1997. 

CHAPTER II. 

Heer i am az largo az life, hoarding, boarding, hoarding, 
and thynkiiig no end ov mi liberallytea, 

CHAPTER III. 

I ma shortly kick up the buckets, so ma u all, ye rich and 
proud. How short dlie span b twin the kradle and the grave ! 
Only remerabnr that. . 


PINIS. 

And now, Mr. Hcadeater, lot me wish u and yore reed rs, 
frends and foze alike, plezzant hollydaiz' and a mary Pooja. 
Amar Kothati pooroU), nota Gachti Moorolo 

Yores hartily, 

Sbaukhabe Jaulpaub. 


Ptintod ^ U. OBOtOt Bontfawk Pna, If, IDhism Liae^ CakmMa. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A KERANrS.LiIlf’E. 

CHAPTER XL 

DBUNKARDS AND DKUNKB.NNBS& 

rpHE vice of druiikcTuiehb ha& been inakiiij^ very coiibi- 
derablo progress within the latst five and twenty 
years. 1 do nut mean to say that a quarter of a century 
before there were few drunkards. There were a ^^ood 
^lany even then ; but there are a great many more now. 
Among my office mates of those days, say out of <Hie hmidred 
men T couid count bnly about ten who drank at all, am) ^ 
these two only were drunkards. A ’sinular reckoning 
now would give sixty per cent of drinkers, an^. ai {ei^t 
eight or ten per cent of drunkards. . 

1 hate a drunkard. 1 hate even whafa ^aitt 
moderate drinking. There is doubtless a gmt deal 4 q| 
truth in the 8a}ing that the good things of li£& are td^ 
used, not abused. But I don’t see that it can be nttfM 
applicable to drink, not bein^ able to unde^taad fin 
wine and spirit are ** good things*’ in the semte m 
those expressions,are generally understood, 


«cribe tkm drunkards I have known. 

sw sttuiw so Jun. cauRTWi. 
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The variety is t^ery great; or rather the effect of 
wine and spirit is tery different on different men. One 
will take his whok bottle of brandy or one bottle and a 
half (for these are the modem Bengali drunkard’s usual 
doses) very quietly, till he is fairly mastered, and finds 
his way to the gutters. Another will commence to be¬ 
come vehement beTofe a quarter of a bottle has gone 
down, and wax more and more so as the doses increase, 
one whole bottle often failing to get the better of his 
fury. Of course both fellows are awfully disagreeable ; 
but t^e latter much more so. The first omy harms 
himself; the other, every one that comes within his reach. 
1 cannot conceive of any thing more villainous than for 
a .man, knowing his foible, to go to the bottle again as 
before, and then to abuse brotliers, mother, wife, and 
children. Nor do they stop with abusing. Smash every¬ 
thing, whether it be a child’s or a wife’s head, a glass- 
case, empty bottles, or an earthen handy ; smash every¬ 
thing and every body that comes in the way. Behold 
the drunkard’s jubilee ! 

Is Baboo Oghore Nath come to oflice to-day ? 
Oh yes ; there he is ; but he is yet high seas over and vml 
not be able to do any work. Has Gonesh Baboo come ? 
No : he has been breaking all the furniture of his house 
last night ; his wife has him a narrow’escape ; some body 
else’s bones were broken ; his own hands and feet have 
been cut au^uily ; and he cannot come for some days. 
Now, should not some one have summary jurisdiction to 
prescribe a good dose of shoe-beating every time this 
occurs ? A shoe-beating, mind, is the only treatment 
that effects a radical cure. There is no other rem^yi.. 
and to my knowledge a good shoe-beating has 
fiilled. . ... 


And what cowards these drunkards are I Mfe. 
Oghore Nath—I can’t t^l one. so acquainted, wllh 

English spirits, a Bahoo —has broken his servt^t’a ariiQ« 
One whole bottle of brandy gave him the . courage .tqi do. 
this. The servant has threatened to haiil him 
tlie magistrate. Eor two ^eekaMr. jQg]:mi|e.Na^.|p^^ 
came out from tha aparttumi^ta > 
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And everytliing else of course fell into arrears—^till tlie 
servant was bought over. Did Oghore Nath mend ? 
He takes his usual dose of one and a half bottle e\ ery 
day, and has twice broken liia own legs, besides breaking 
several people’s heads. Ills wife wears tattered rags ; his 
children are haggard and pale for want of sufiieient food. 

Gonesh Chunder has also signalized himself. He 
has had a dght with Ids mehtei\ who had come to clean 
his privy ! What ! take away .all the treasures of the 
prii’y, and that before his own ejes ! This w'as not to be 
home. There was n furiou** onslaught, ami the mehter, 
taken unawares, had the worst sliare of blows and 
bruises. The Baboo got ]>ttck the coveted treasure ; 
but a great portion of it was spattered on his body and 
head wdiich made liim so fragrant that he could not be 
approached for wreeks. The mehter did not threaten to 
prosecute, but said that lie w^onld repay the blows and 
bruises with interest at cent per cent; and Gonesh in a 
funk was too glad to compromise. 

But how does the vice spread ? It is so loathsome 
in its best phases, and the liquid tire is so hard to swallow, 
that one would tliink the infection would never catch. It 
does catch, though ; and there are hoary villains who make 
it a trade to find recruits for the d—^I’s regiment. An old 
fellow of my aquaihtance, and sooth to .say, a well edu¬ 
cated man, who once held a very respectable office under 
the Government, having drunk out all his substance and 
mwned his soul to the d—^1, has to my knowledge been 
very assiduous in ruining others. Youngmen—^ounger^ 
in fact, than his sons—^were the victims chosen; the 
cloak assumed was friendship—great disinterested friend* 
ship—a real liking for the children—strong desire to do 
something for them in life—to introduce them into the 
highest circles, &c.; all springes to catch wood-cocks^ and 
the wood-cocks were caught. I don’t know how the old 
scoundrel was benefited. He of course made himself 
a beast as ofben as he liked at the youngsters’ expense ; 
but that wAa all he gained. In the d—^12s service mea, 
work very zealously on the smallest jnttance; GodVi 
service requires more substantial Inribes. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

OTHRB BAD HABITS AND THBIR.CURE, 

^^pOOR rule, that won^t work both ways,” as the boy 
. said when he threw back the rule at his master^s he“'* 
And so the drunkard may say that all our phillipics 
affainst drunkenness will tell just as well against other 
habits with which the bottle has no necessary connection. 
There certainly was one man among my office mates who 
neglected his wife and children as muen as, or more than, 
the drunkards 1 have introduced. He drew a decent pay, 
but not a pice of it went home. Friends told his wife 
to complain to the Rurra Saheb, and she did so. “ Now 
Jnggernatli, what do you do witli all your 70 Rs. ? Your 
wife writes to me that you don’t jiay her a })ice, and she 
has to beg for her living and that of the children.*' 
Oh no, Sir ; she has lujt to beg for it at all, Sir. My 
brother supports her and the children.” “ But why 
should your brother have to support them when you are 
so well able to do it yourself ?” “ 1 am not well able to 

do it. Sir. My 70 Rs. scarcely keeps me afloat.” “How 
is that ? I thought 70 Rs. to a man in your position was 
a good income. What does your brother earn ?” “Little 

enough, Sir-.” “ Don’t tr}' to blind me now ; let 

me know precisely what his pay is.” “ Sixty five Rupees, 
Sir.” “ And wdiat family has he got ?” “ A wife and child.” 
“ Then his 05 Rs. supports six souls—himself, his wife 
and child, and your wife and two children ; wliile3^our 70 
Rs. is scarcely able to meet your wants. How do you ac^ 
count for this ?” “ Ah, Sir ! All men have not like wants 

—--.” “ Well, Jnggemath, yon ought to be thoroughly 

ashamed of yourself; and now mind, if out of yoi^ 
70 Rs. you don’t pay flO Rs. every month either to 
your wife or to your brother, for the support of your 
famtljr, 1 shall strike, out your namefeom the establishment 
list.” “ But, Sir, I can’t do it.” “You can, &r and 
you must. I shall make you* ^do it.” But Jugg^ath 
did not, and the Burra Sahiib was too kind a 
to enforce tlie .puijishment he had threatened j* 
aides duggernuth was too usefiil an assistant to 'be 8^1 
adrift. ■. ' « . • 
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" ' Now, wliat sk>i]M be dcme to a man of tWe etaiup 
who, for the bought smile of a harlot,” sacrifices health, 
money, and domestic happiness, making life a burden to» 
those whom he is bound W laws both human and divine- 
to support and relieve. Sere also a course of shoe-beating 
would be the best cure. Our forefiithers understood 
this, and administered the medicine in sufilcient doses to> 
keep the ■ family in order. But those patriarchal riilea 
have now lost tneir force. , Even fatliers and guardians 
cannot now take the law into their own hands ; and the 
consequence is unmitigated misery all round. There 
should be somebne authorized to deal summodly with 
cases like these. The legal process of applying for 
m^iintenance and all that is too uncertain ; and be¬ 
sides it does not cure the patient. I view both drink¬ 
ing and prostitute-hunting in the light of violent 
diseases wriich require violent treatment. My faith 
in the efficacy of the cure I have named is deep-rooted. 
The difficulty is in getting a doctor to administer it. 

Tlie word “doctor ” draws out a chain of new ideas 
on the subject. Do not several of our doctors (I, 
mean our Bengali doctors) aid and abet the offenders— 
both by precept and example ? I speak only, of mat¬ 
ters which have come to my own cognizance. I felt 
sick myself and sent for a doctor—a countryman of 
mine. The complmnt was a bad stomach, bad digestion, 
occasional pains. “ Oh,” says the doctor, “no medidne 
is necessary. Take cocoanut water—one entire cocoa- 
nut—after every meal, or take a bottle of beer.” 
“But why beer, doctor, if cocoanut water will do as well ? 
The cocoanut will come cheaper and never make me tipsy.’b 
“ What, are you afraid of getting tipay, or have you 
really conscientious objections to the beer?” “Very 
cemsdentious objections indeed, unless it be absolutely, 
necessary.” “ Then the cocoanut will do just as 
perhaps better. But nine people out of ten would . hayo;' 
meforred the beer.” Doumless they would and 
fore shouidj^ doctor be more wary in naming it. Htsifiyir 
.]|^b avocad^ and he should not pander tp the d-r-1 if 
W^aQ,helpit^ if . .the/ beer^is nd^ssory, of jcourse it ky 
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right that he should say so. But when such a hattnlesi 
thing as the cocoanut will do as well, it ill becomes m 
educated man and a gentleman to suggest the use of that 
less harmless alternative which the giddy-pated are sure tp 
prefer. We all have responsibilities in life. One unthink¬ 
ing word ma^ light up a conflagration which all the waters 
of a whole river will not quench. I did not say all this 
to the doctor; but the thoughts occurred to me. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

FORGERY TRIALS. 

A CASE of forgery has come uj) before tlie Police 

Magistrate, Mr. Bully, and my evidence is wanted. A 
Mr. Impudence has forged the signature of his brother 
Mr. Stanley Impudence, the well-known aristocrat. I 
liappen to know Mr. Stanley Impudence’s signature, and 
1 am hauled up before the magistrate to say what I 
know. 

“ Your name is so and so ; you are employed in the 
Government Treasury?” “Yes.” “Do you know the 
signature of Mr. Stanley Impudence ?” “ Yes ; prettjr 
well.” “ ‘ Pretty well’ wont do. I must have clear and 
definite answers.” “I know it very well then, your 
w’orship—exceedingly well.” “How do you come to 
know it so well ?’^ “ In the course of business.” “ Do* 
for g(X)dne8s’ sake explain wliat you mean by such an in^ 
definite expression as ‘ the course of business,’ which may 
mean anything or notliing.” 1 have seen Mr. Stanley 
Impudence sign papers in my presence v'ery often, and have 
observed the signature carefully.” “Just look at the 
signature attached to this document. Do you recognize 
it as Mr. Stanley Impudence’s signature ?” “ No.” “ The 
name is Correctly written.” “ Yes.” “ But it is not the 
signature you know ?” “ No, it is not.” “ Is it like Mr^ 
Staiiley Impudence’s signature.” “ No ; there is an at<^ 
tempt at imitation but not a successful one.” You 
would dot pay mcmey on that signatnre. ?” “No^ I would 
not.” •* ..... 

Here my evidence terminated. Similar evince of ^ 
others was taken, andr^tben theease was sent lup Ao 
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sessions. Mr. Bully was an excellent magistrate, but he 
liked to have sceneb in his court: he was an old player 
who had not given an his st^e tricks on being promoted 
to the bench, and so ne continued to act on to tW end of 
his Ufe. Our evidence in the case would not have been 
required at aU, but that Mr. Stanley Impudence, who 
had refused to pay the forged cheque, did not appear to 
give his testimony about it, expecting perhaps that his 
brother might escape the clutches of the law if he kept 
Kock. My evidence and that of others who deposed to 
the same effect removed tins hope, and Mr. Stanley 
Impudence, putting the best face on the matter, came for¬ 
ward at the sessions to deny his signature. Our testimony 
was therefore not taken at the sessions trial, but we had 
to attend aU the tame lest friend Stanley should shy 
back. 


Mr. Stanley Impudence and I wore old acquaintances ; 
but he cut me at the court, 1 suppose for the evidence 
1 gave against his brother at the Police. He stared 
me in the face; but I out-stared him. There was 
no chance of Mr. Stanley Impudence getting over 
me in that way. His brother ivas convicted and 
transported. 

I saw another trial for forgery at the same sessions--^ 
the culprit in this case also being a European and of res¬ 
pectable connections. The Judge personally knew the 
prisoner and his friends in England; he said so in passing 
sentence on him. As there were no extenuating circum¬ 
stances he was obliged to pass the usual Bentence4>f trans¬ 
portation, and the prisoner left the dock in hysterics. His 
triemds oi^rwards succeeded in procuring a remission • of 
a portion of the punishment, the local Government hav¬ 
ing the power to gram such remissions. Perhaps the 
yoUngman deserved this kindness—perhaps he purchased 
It by nis good behaviour. A similar reoommendatiou 
frvor of a native offender*-*Sibkissen Hanetjee—was not 
acceded to. 1 don’t tnefui to say that Sibkiasen deserved 
any show of kindness: but the recommendatioii on hi# 








cud good bdunrlonr 
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CHAPTER XIV. ' * . 

A6EAVLT AND BATTSRY. 

TT is past 3 p. m. ; some ten minutes after the time 
. when the Treasury ceases to receive or pay money.. 
An English woman (look at her bloated fiice and squalid 
dress ; you cannot call her a lady even out of courtesy) 
runs in with a bUl due at sight, and insists on its being 
paid. The amlah ore unable to comply, and she is refer¬ 
red to the Burra Saheb; but she has run out of breath and 
is unable to go up. Go up she does at last; but Burfa 
Saheb is very sorry that he cannot help her. “ It is 
only ten minutes after 3 o’clock.” “ Yes, just ten 
minutes too late. ” But surely you can pay me 
now quite as well as you could have done ten minutes 
earlier ? ” ‘‘ There must be a time to stop. *. If I pay you 
now and another person comes five minutes after how can I 

refuse him ?” “ Mine is an exceptional case, Mr.-; 

I am a lady. ” ‘‘ I am quite unable to accept the case as 

an exceptional one.” “You are very unaccommodating. 

I expected greater civility from you.” “Mrs. Home,you 
are forgetting yourself. ” 

In great sulk the woman withdrew from the Burra 
Saheb’s room. The cause of her importunity was soon made 
apparent. An old money lender had lent her some money 
some months before. Neither money iior interest had yet 
been paid, and he had been put off lor weeks and months. 
He then tlireatened to bring her up before the Court, of 
Requests (now called Small Cause Court), and this she was 
anxious jbo prevent by paying down the interest at once^ 
The bill liad been shown to him and he was willing to 
receive the interest in part payment without resort to 
law. “ Well, mother Home ! have you got the money ?” 

“ No, you stupid. These fellows here refuse to pw me 
to-day.” “But I must have my mom^ immediately. I have 
many dues of my own to pay. ” . “ Then go to h—U and 
get the money. You don’t get any feom me.’* “,T 

jnust get from you. You have put m e off from d»y_ to 
day. You must pay the intere8t^Si8''eveBlhg^ cff J^jahall 

on tip Court of; Requests. ” “ I; shidl preivimt 
ym from doing thfit; l^Mudl mdko you: lame.: ? . 
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sooner said than done, site gave lilin a tremendous kick 
‘with one of her elephantine legs. The poor old man fell 
down much hurt. The by-standers took him up and 
helped him to the Burra Saheb’s room, to_Jlodge _a 
comploinL 

“ What can I do for you, old man ? I can’t 
interfere in this matter. You should go to the 
Police.” “ But, Sir, she kicked me in vour Treasury 
and I complain to you. What else can 1 do ? She is 
a lady,” “ I don’t know what you can or cannot do. 
This is not a lady. If you had returned the kick 1 
would not have interfered. woman that misbehaves 


in hueli a manner is not eiitillcd 1o the 
of her sex. But 1 cannot help yon, old 
must go to the Police.” He did go there ; but the Police 
inflicted a nominal fine only. 

There was anotlier case of assault and battery 
within a short time after. A great Baboo—^a millionaire 
—had come to the treasury for interest due on liis 
(joveriiment Promissory Notes. His carriage was standing 
■ at the door. An English gentleman comes soon after in 
his buggy, and telltf the coachman to drive forward. 
This the pampered servant of a millionaire wont do. 
The Englishman gives him a whipping. The Baboo’s 
durwans and syces surround him, and the Baboo himself 
runs out to the landing-place. You beat my coach¬ 
man ?■ Who you ? Why you beat, my coachman ?” 
The gentleman tried in vain to explain to him that the 
coachman was to blame in not clearing out from the 
landing-place. “ I see you in the Police. Why you 
beat ray coachman ? You know who I ?” “Don’t 
make a scene here, Ba1x>o. If you want to go to the 
' Police I have no objection. But ask other gentlemen— 
ask the Baboos in the Treasury—every body will tell you 
that the landing place must ne left clear for the lost' 
arrival.” “ But why you beat my coachman ? teB me 
that and so it went on for sometime, till cards were 
changed, and then counter-acdons were brou^t in t^ 
Police. Of course Lakhapati Baboo came off seconds' 
beat. 


})rivilege8 
man. You 


2 
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Unfortunately these illiterate Babooe repz^st' :afl; 
tlatiye gentlemen in the estimation of Englishmen. They 
ju^ insolent themselyes, and teach their servants to 
insolent. A part of the whipping that the coaohmah 
received might have been advantageously administered 
to the Baboo himself. The arrogance of Lakhapatl 
^boos sadly requires a cure. Education has done noth¬ 
ing for them ; they have received no <^stiga|ion at 
school; a little whipping now and then would be of in¬ 
estimable service to themselves. 

CHAPTER XV. 

UGLY MISTAKES. 

T NEVER received any reproof in the office but twice; 
**■ once when 1 made a mistake myself, and the other time 
when I corrected one made by the Chota Saheb. It was 
on this last oficasiou that I learnt for the first time tliat 
men in authority make no mistakes. It was a glaring 
blunder that I pointed out. A debit entry had been 
made on the receipt side of the account sheet and the 
totals, of course did not s quare . All the items had been 
decked one by one, But as the amounts had agreed the 
entry on the wrong side of the account had not been 
detected. More tlian an hour had been lost in this way 
by the huzom' when, partly by guess and partly by in¬ 
tuition, I laid my finger at once on the item which re¬ 
quired to be expunged from one side and taken over to 
the other. The Chota Saheb was fiirious. He first main¬ 
tained that the entry was perfectly cq pec t, and that 
my suggestion betrayed but little kuowleapPbf accounts. 
I took the rebuke quietly, and by deducting the amount 
firomone side of *the account and adding it to the other 
i^owed that the totals came right. W hat then ? That 
did not prove that a receipt was not a receipt ** No ; 
but an examination of the voucher will show whether Ihe 
amount was a receipt or a payment.” ‘*l,did examine 
the voucher when 1 made* the entry. Surely yon dcnN; 
mean that I make these entries at hajffiazard ?” 
course I don’t mean that. What I mean is that, the. 
hurry of business, the .entry that was intendea for 
payment register ^ was made in the receipt registei|^^ 
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" Absdtttely impCMssible ! I would consider myself unfit 
Ibr any work if 1 made such a mistake/* By this time 
other assistants had been goioj^ through tlie vouchers in 
the file, and the one requii^ having been found it proved 
that my surmise was correct. “ 1 must have been .very 
stupid at the time,*’ said the Chota Sahcb, to have made 
the mistake. But how is it that you could not detect 
this sooner ? You have been going over the account 
sheets with me for the last two hours. I, as having 
made the wrong entr}", was not likely to discover 
the error ; but you as a looker-on ought to have de¬ 
tected it at once.” “ It always takes sometime to de¬ 
termine in what way a mistake of this nature would occur. 
It is difficult to detect such an error at once.” “ Not 
difficult at aU, I should say. If I were a looker-on 1 
could place my hand on it at once. 1 would do so by 
intuition. No great knowledge of accounts is necessary 
to detect such an error. Your wits are not so sharp now 
as they used to be.” 

It was useless contesting the point further with such 
a man. Instead of thanking me for finding out his error 
and relieving him of further trouble in the matter, he 
seemed to take a pleasure in blaming me for the delt^ in 
making the discovery—as if that exemerated him ^om 
the blame of having made the mistake. I therefore kept 
quiet, accepting trie reproof as one of the many disagree¬ 
able but inevitable attendants of service. It is uttle 
evils of this nature that make service so unpleasant. They 
are not, it is true, of every day occurrence ; but they 
leave an impression on the mind long. A very great 
amount of forbearance and philosopb}^ is necessary to 
override the petty evils of life, 

1 detected another more serious error of a diifemit 
kind on another occasimi; but this was an error committed 
W an office-mate, «nd the detection of it not only brought 
thanks but a handsome treat to the whole (ffilce. In ]Miy*i 
ing a demand of Rs. 25,000 a brother cashier, intending 
to pay it ui 500 Rupee notes, had by mistake paid out 50 
notes of Ra. 1,000 eadi. The molmrer whp assisted ^ 
cashier had also by mistake entered the not^ as 5p0 
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Rupee pieces, btit my eyes were caught by ike bordew of 
the notes—(bank notes of different values bore (Afferent 
border marks)—and I at once saw that something was 
going wrong, so I took the notes out of the mohurer’s 
han£ just as he was about to make them over to the 
payee, detected the error, kept back half the number, and 
had the necessary alterations made in the number book. 
The cashier was ignorant of all this at the time; the 
secret was kept between the mohurcr and me, the sur¬ 
plus notes being retained in my jKjssession. In the even¬ 
ing there was constcniatioii and dismay, for notes to 
the value of Ks. 25,000 were missing. The cashier was 
an elderly man, and 1 did not like io keep him long in 
suspense and misery, tliongli I was advised by otlips to 
procra stinat e. The notes were produced and placed in his 
hands.' [Tie old man was in extacies, and a_t^at to 
whole office on Sunday following proved substantially the 
sincerity of his thanks. I idlude to this matter only to 
juxtapose the conduct of the Chota Saheb with that of a 
despised nigger. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FnKAKS OP FORTUNE. 

^HE wheel of fortune always goes round; but have 
wo no hand in guiding it ? Good fortune, I believe, is 
providential. We arc often in luck’s way inspite of our¬ 
selves. But for bad fortune who generally is more to blame 
tlian he who suffers from it ? One old man took service 
in the Treasury on a salary of Rs. 6. Six. rupees in those 
days was not quite so insignificant a sura as now, and yet 
it was 8ii\all enough. Four rupees was peon’s pay, and six 
rupees was barely above peon’s grade ; so that the man 
who did accept it, if of higher status, was undoubtedly of 
straightened means.’ This man that I was speaking of was 
of a good but poor family. In childhood a childless man 
of means adopted him, and dying left him, when he was 
about twenty years old, a small but decent fortune of a 
little above 10,000 Rs. No sooner did the money come 
into his hands than he began to think bow it could best be 
spent. The jdea of keeping it and living on it never 
occurred to him. Advisers are never wanting whaft 
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there k sabstance to swallow ; some suggested convivial 
parties, others Machooa Bazar company, and interested 
parties gifts to Brahmans and the like. But tlm young 
heir was an original genius, and hod a hobby of his own 
to ride. . He had seen tigers in menageries ; he wanted 
to see how the lord of beasts stalked in his native woods 
at large. No sooner thought of than it was done. The 
idea was too bright and original to sleep upon. Boats were 
procured and manned with paike and shUcmnes^ and an ex¬ 
cursion undertaken through the creeks of the Soondcrbuns. 
A large party had to be taken because those creeks in past 
days were (and perhaps now are) infested by robbers ; 
and the excursion was a sunicwliat prolonged one as the 
fghne monarch was not disposed to be very obtanusiye. 
At last, after much bush-beating, a whelp somewhat 
larger than a pariah dog was seen—only for a moment, 
for he ran off to the higher jungles on becoming conscious 
of the prt^imity of man. The heir to another’s fortune 
of Rs. 10,u00 was highly delighted ; the one wish of his 
heart was now fully satisfied. His dream of dreams 
was realized ; but the money had also slipped out, and he 
came back to the < poverty ui wliich he was born, and 
from which even Providence had tried in vain to rescue 
him. The subsequent history of his life is that of a 
constant struggle for the necessaries of existence ; till in 
his old age he waS obliged to enter the Treasury on the 
pittance 1 have mentioned, to discharge the duties of a 
subordinate sircar, scarcely distinguisliable from those of 
a menial servant. 

Another assktant of t]|e Treasury whom 1 would 
here immoiitalke was a broken down poddar, who in 
the hey-day of his life had made a good deal of 
money by his profession, and more especially by the pur¬ 
chase of stolen goods. But what Satan helped him to, 
he also helped him through. The wealth thus acquired 
was ^>6nt m a manner equally, if not more disreputable. 
He was a man of the old class and not addicted to liquid 
fire; but be liked hk chUlum of gunja and chtmut, and in Ids 
old age delighted to recount the number of frail women 
he had known. This garrulity wm all the treasure left to 
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him. He had not a pioe in his pocket now ; his doths were 
tattered; he had no respectable relation who owned 
him; and, saddest of all, he had no wife or child to 
take care of him. He also hod taken service in the 
Treasury on a pittance of Rs. 6. a month; but his 
only regret now was that the females he had known— 
some oi whom were still living—^took no farther notice 
of him. 

A third acquaintance of the same class was a man 
of the weaver caste who at one time hod a good shop and 
flourishing business as cloth merchant in fifatoon Bazar. 
He was a very open-hearted fellow, and used to recount 
the stories of his own ropruery with great glee. He had 
mode some money in his day ; but he led a cat-ond-dog life 
at home, of wliich the presiding genius was a slirew ; he 
could also never agree with his son ; and between them 
all Uie money went out as fast as it hod come, so that in 
his old age he was obliged to seek the sinecuip’s refuge 
in the Treasury, on the same pittance as the others I have 
noticed. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY SCRIBBLING JOURNAL. 
By Anontmus. 

(Conchuhd from p, 446, No» XIL) 


23rd April, Stratfordword Ho ! The Emperor of poets 
was bom today, two hundred ninety-eipfht years ago, 
and we are about to see the place where he first saw 
the light ! Started fipom Reading by rail at 12-55 P. M, ; 
passed tiiroiigh Oxford, tasted the Banbury cake on the 
way, and arrived at Coventry, through Leamington about 
3 F. M. A carriage sent by misses Freeman was waiting 
for us ( the two brothers H., and myself, ) and in an hour 
we reached Ryton-on-Dunsmore, where the good ladies 
received us most kindly. Walked to the Brandon Station 
to meet Mr. Twamley from London. While the brothers 
II., Carpenter ( the eminent Physiologist’s son ) and 1 
were standing on 1;he platform, conversation turned upon 
the late great battle in America. The New York Herald had 
stated that about 20.000 of the Federal s, and more tlian 
25,000 of the Confederates had been slain ; this, a gentle¬ 
man present remarked, was tantamount to a defeat <ou the 
part of the Federals ; for, our friend added, the Fcderals 
must have understated their own loss, and exaggerated 
that of the enemy. 1 said : Here, then, is a veiy well- 
understood thing tliat a party under-rates its own loss, 
and magnifies that of the enemy. Accordingly, when the 
English enga^ in. a war with another nation, and give 
an account of a battle, we are to make the same allowances 
for what may be stat^ to be the rei^ctive losses of the 
parties.” The gentleman replied : The English are not 
•Americans : they ore distinct nations now. The former 
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are noted for their love of accuracy and truth.” I rejoin¬ 
ed of miirse : “ You, English, have always some reason 
or other to speak in your favor.” Well, whatever nations 
may be concerned, I do not believe in the correctness of 
what is generally uttered during times of war, we can 
only judge of battles by their final results. 

Mr. T. not arriving by the London train, w^e return¬ 
ed, and were caught on the way by a shower of rain, 
when Mr. Henry H. took shelters under a hedge. 
“ April showers” are said to bring “ May flowers.” 

On our return to the house of Misses F., I was 
shown into a richly'furnished bedroom as the place where 
I w'as to sleep during my stay at his charming village of 
Kyton. From the window 1 obtained a view of Nature 
assisted and dressed by Art, which batfles description. 
The bowling-green like a sheet of green velvet, the lawns, 
the cedar trees, the |X)plar8, the flower beds, the fields 
in the back ground, altogether make a piece of the loveli¬ 
est landscape. 

At ten, Misses F., their sister Mrs. F., the brothers 
11., 0., and jiiyself formed the party. Mr. T. arrived late 
in the evening, which w'as spent in singing, chess- 
pUying, &c. 

'iith April. After breakfast, Miss %I. F., Mr. and 
Mrs. T., the brothers H., C., and 1 started in a carriage 
for Stratford-upon-Avon. The country through which 
we drove, w^as very beautiful. We passed by an oak 
tree said to be in the very middle of England. On the 
way, a villager mhiamed us because 1 suppose, we 
were driying in a phaeton, 1 thought that touching the 
hat in Enghuid, and showing the ba^-l)one in India were 
one and the same thing, only ditFerent in expression. 

A little after 10 a. m. we arrived at Warwick Castle. 
The entrance to the Castle is grand. Near the gate, there 
is a room containing relics of antiquity, and a funny old 
woman showed them to us. A huge culdron is in the 
centre of the room, said to have been used for preparing 
Punch in fijrmer days. A very heavy shield and a sword 
are shown ns weapons of a giant. A large piece^ of*, bone 
is said to a rib of a gigantic cow called the Dun-Oww,' 
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and the idea struck me as very foc^h. We passed 
on to the interior of the CaiiHile, which answered eocactly 
to my idea of an old English Castle, derived from reading 
Novels. I was ikr better pleased with Warwick than wit£ 
Windsor Castle. The former is sufficiently old to stiika 
the imagination, and yet sufficiently modern to appear 
as the abode of luxury, affluence, and ease. The ivy- 
clothed lofty towers some of which are as old as eight or 
nine hundred years, the high walls, the stately cedar- 
trees, the ancient elms, and the extensive lawns combine 
to impress the mind with majestic splendor. The interior 
apartments are quite in keeping with the exterior. It 
was all enchi n^ment, like those of the Arabian Nights I 
The kernel was so fresh in so old a shell ! We were first 
ushered into a very large and splendid Hall full ofcuriosli- 
ties, and then passed on from one room to another,, every 
one of which contained rare things of beauty—paintings 
hy Vandyke and other masters, tables inlaid with pre¬ 
cious stones, elegant chairs, bedsteads, vases, and other 
objects too numerous to mention—so tastefully arranged 
as not to produce any shop-effect. An antique dish was 
shown to us for which 2000 guineas had been offered and 
refused, and our informant was Lord Darwick’s servant. 
We saw the bed-rooms where Queen Anne had slept, and 
it contained some nersonal chattetls that belonged to her. 
There are several portraits of Charles I. ; one bjr 
Vandyke is considered the best existing. I could notfinji 
to observe some Indian curiosities, as coats of armor, &c. 
Being quite satisfied with our visit to Warwick Castle we 
mov^ on towards Stratford, and arrived at that holy 
place at about 1 p. m. Of course, the first thing foi^us 
to do was to see the place where Shakspere was bmm. We 
hod scarcely any difficulty in finding out Henley street, 
where the house stands. In describing the place, I cannot 
do better than quote a few lines from a book called 
** Shakspere: His 'birthplace and its neighbourhood,’'^ 
which Mrs. T. bought in Shakspere’s bouse and present¬ 
ed to me while standing there. The house is x>]]ie of the . 
old timbered. Jiouses tlmt may still be seen standing liin 
parts of the cottiUary^ it^th ihoh* gr 
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chequering the walls, with squares, and their high pitched 
gable rOofs and dormer windows.*’ It “ has passed through 
many changes ; but recently, thanks to the liberality of 
the fate Mr. John Sliakspcre, and to the good taste of 
the people of Stratford, it has been restored to its origin¬ 
al state in .Shakspere’s time, and been separated from the 
surrounding buildings, and the garden planted with all 
the flowers the poet sings of so lovingly in his plays. ** 

The walls and the ceiling of the room in which Shak- 
spere was bom, are so full of signatures of pilgrims, that 
there is scarcely any space left for new ones. Tennyson’s 
signature was pointed out to us. A Portrait of Shakspere 
hangs in one of the rooms in the house ; it seemed most 
likely to have been taken from the bust cm his tomb, 
which we saw afterwards. There is an old oak chair, 
of the 16th century, as a make-believe Shakspere chair, I 
fancy, for the house-keeper seemed a little embarrassed on 
my questioning her whether it was Shakspere’s own. 
The chair should more appropriately be placed at the 
British Museum or some such Institution. There is a vis¬ 
itor’s book kept, and I wrote in it my name—“ a pilgrim 
frx)m tlie far Ind.” Having walked a while in the garden 
we went over to the Trinity Church, at some distance 
from Henley Sreet. The church is an old and large build¬ 
ing, not quite in keeping with the little town of Stratford. 
There, Shaksperc’s remains are buried. His grave has 
these lines withotUhis nanie:-^ 

Good firend for Jesvs sake forbeare. 

To dig the dost encloascd heare. 

V Blest be the man that spares thes stones 
And cvrst be he that moves my bones.” 

The monument with the bust stand on the adjoining 
‘\vnll. The bust is colored, and is said to have been 
originally so. Malone had for sometime had it whitewashed 
and had the honor of meriting the following epigram > 


Stranger ! to whom this monument is shown, 
Invoke the poet’s curses on Malone : 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous tas^to displays 
And daubs hb tombstone as he marred his plays. 
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From the church we went to the village of Shottery, 
where Shakspere had wooed Ann Hathaway. On the 
a butter-cupnower was handed over to me oy a pretty litue 
girl, herself looking like a rose-bud. Hathaways'^s cot¬ 
tage is much in the style of Shakspere’s own house, and 
it IS now occupied by a female, a collateral descendant of 
Ann, though the land now belongs to one Mr. Thom¬ 
son. I Baton on old bench which is said to have l)een oc¬ 
cupied now and then by the poet and his bride. We were 
taken upstairs, and were shown a curious^ carved bed¬ 
stead of oak, which had a planked roof. The occupant of 
the house is in a state of poverty. 

Returning to Stratford, we went to the School-house 
where gentle Willie was educated, and saw a desk, by 
which, it is said, he used to sit. As it was not yet 4-30 
p. M, the time fixed for dinner, we went to the Town 
Hall, which was dedicated by Garrick. There is a fine 
life size portrait of the poet in this fine Hall ; on the 
opposite side is a splendid picture of Garrick encircling 
a bust of Shakspere with his arm. The annual Shaks¬ 
pere dinner was celebrated only the night before, the 
plates, glasses, &c., were yet in a state of immired disorder 
on the tables. The house-keeper, a horril^.manish loc^k- 
ing woman, having the baser part of Fidele, her hair 
parted near the temple, told us that in the course of 
the speeches the evening before, it was stated that the 
third centenary of Shakspere's birth would be celebrated 
with great ecmt in 1864. 

We came back to the Red Horse Hotel; crossed the 
Avon by the Clapton Bridge ; witnessed a swan nestling 
and another playing in the Avon—^a circumstance whicn 
put me in mind of the stability of physical characteiistics 
m England. Walked over the swards on the bank of the 
Avon, and obtained a very fine view of the Church. 
At the town of Stratford, the name, bust, and por¬ 
trait of Shakspere are met almost every-where, we 
saw a “ Shakspere Iron Foundry.” 

As to portraits, they are of all varieties, and as 
different &om each other as possible. It seemed to me 

a hig]^ forehead, a bunch of hair on each side of tiie 
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temples, and a French heard, make up, accbrding to 
English notions, a face of SKakspere. 

We bade farewell to Stratford-upon-Avon at half 
past 6. P. M., every one of us gratified with the inci¬ 
dents of the day, myself feeling somewhat proud of 
apparently bein^ the first Bengali that paid a vi»t to 
this poetical shrme. 

We drove to Charlecote Park, famous for being the 
^ace where Shakspcre is said to have got a bad name. 
We saw herds of deer grazing in the beautiful park. 
Reached Ryton about 10. p. m. and I immediately 
went to bed being attacked with severe headache. 

25th April, A most splendid day, but I was dead to it. 
Somewhat relieved before sundown, we began to play at 
bowls. There were six players, and four ladies sat in 
the verandah to witness the game. It was the first time 
I played at bowls, and did not bring discredit to myself 
if the ladies were to be believed. Of course it was the 
occasion of the dinner that had brought together the 
gaily dressed ladies, and 1 proceed to describe briefly an 
English dinner-party.* 

At a dinner-party, the ladies wear a light and 
fanciful dross, but those of the house have less flashy 
ones. The gentlemen put on black-doth trowsers with 
that abomination of a dress-coat which has lately be^ 
justly described to have been adopted in imitation of 
crows’ tails. The party at first assemble in the drawing 
room, and hold some minutes’ conversation upon thil 
inevitable weather and other topics of the day; when 
dinner is announced, they pass on into the dining-room, 
each gentleman having a lady in his arm. The lady of 
the house sits at the head of the table, and the gentleman 
at bottom, as fiisliionable slang goes, l^up is first served ; 
next comes fish, it may be the royal salmon^ which it is 
the etiquette to take once only. Think of the'custoitl 
which does not allow the salmon to be eaten more ^it 
once ! Fish is followed successively by meat, rice ahd 


* Hus was wtitten bsfore it had become fiMhknmble for ^Beagall 
^enUemeD to visit Bogland, and farther, was intended for the pemsal ot nfUSfntit 
not ywf Tomni a^ with JBngush maniieiBoluid busttmis. 
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dterry, pniddtiig ist tart^ «tid perh^ the hoMd cheetse, 
and a salad cd* green vegetidiles. The table is then cleared 
and the doth removed. A dessert of both frash and 
presetted fruits trith wines follows, when the ladtee 
retire to the drawing-room, and the gentlemen comm^ce 
discussing vnnes and brandy pawnee more freely. Thie 
custom of ladies* retiring from the dining-room seems ta 
have had its origin in the barbarous ages, wh^n men 
were in the habit of drinking hard, and it was 
impossible for ladies to keep their company. Within 
half an hour or so after dinner, tea is brought into 
the drawing-room, and the evening is passed m light 
and rational conversation, while some lady is playing on 
the piano, others engaged in chess or the backgammon, 
or in looking into picture-portfolios, scrap-books, ster¬ 
eoscopes, or other objects of curiosity. Thus the enjoy¬ 
ment at an English evening party is very great. 

Our party at Ryton retired after 10 f. m. and I 
passed a sleepless night. 

27th April, A fine morping after a rainy day. Mr. 
T., the brothers H., and C. went out to walk, 1 stayed at 
home, and sat under a tree manufacturing a few verses in 
Bengali. Date in the afternoon, Miss F., Mr. T., and 
I drove to the old towm of Coventry. We saw the splen¬ 
did old cathedrals built in the 14th or 15th Century, and 
admired the zeal of the Roman Catholics, as evinced in 
their relmous buildings. Our temples do not deserve to 
be named in the same breath with such cathedrals. In 
a niche at a corner of a street in Coventry is a bust^ 
which is called “ the peeping Tom *' and thereby haTigs 
a tale.. It is sidd that Lady Godiva of old, finding that 
the ryots of hmr husband, w Rajah of the place, groans 
ing under ^eat oemressions frequently interceded on 
their behalfi The Rajah at first turned a deaf ear to her 
Readings. But too cdten solicited, the Rajah became 
mcensed and said at last diat if Lady Godiva could ride 
through the town stark naked, he would grant her re¬ 
quest. Sacha conditimi, however, did not daunt the good' 
and noble Rigiee who earnestly desired to ameliorate the 
fcmdition of to people ; and accordingly oons^U^ to do 
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what was desired. A proclamation issued that all men 
in the town must shut themselves up, and not look into 
the streets. Lady Godiva rode through Coventry to the 
great satisfaction of all classes. There was a tailor named 
Tom, whose curiosity overran his gratitude. He peeped 
through his window as the Tiody rode naked, and was 
therefore struck blind by Providence. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Coventry have made a capital out of the tale. 
They have founded an annual festival and fidr upon it. 
In a procession, a woman of the town personates Lady 
Godiva and an immense number of people gather to 
witness the fun. I find in the Coventry papers that 
people are now discussing the propriety of the festival and 
procession, some writing in favor, others against the 
custom. 

We went to the Unitarian chapel conducted by Mr. 
Heaviside. The sermon was on the evil effects of 
drunkenness, and was so droll that the audience was 
twice or thrice in the course of it, on the verge of 
bursting into laughter. Kcturiied to Ryton after sun-set, 
and the evening was spent in singing, &c. 

28th Apnl, A glorious morning. After break-fast, 
Messrs T., H., C., and myself rode to Kenilworth, and 
paid a visit to the interesting ruins of the once magni¬ 
ficent Castle memorized by Sir Walter Scott in one of 
his novels. The ruins most satisfactorily prove that 
the English understood what true ma^ificence was, 
infinitely better than the Indians, before tney drew upon 
the gold of the “ gorgeous East.** 

An old lady spoke feelingly about the poor work¬ 
ing men'of the district earning 9s. a week. She alluded 
to a ser\'ant-girl, who was in raptures on having pudding 
to cat for the first time in her life. 

Returned to Ryton before 3 o* clock, and after din¬ 
ner and tea, took leave of my excellent and kind hostess 
at the Brandon station. Started from, Brandon at quart¬ 
er to seven, and arrived at Euston station at half past 
nine, greatly pleased with the excursion. 



SONNET: ON THE IMPENDING FAMINE 
IN BENGAL. 


God I restrain lliy wratb, recall thy fears! 

Lo! droops the land beneath a stiding dcy I 
Lo! parched and drear the fields around us lie 1 
Moistened but by the weeping peasant’s tears I 
All nature now a dismal aspect wears; 

On every side pale faces meet the eye, 

And th* ears assailed with misery’s shrieking cry ; 
For lo! grim Famine yon his head uprears i 


Amidst th’ impending woe, all eyes are set 
On thee, thou Viceroy of our noble Queen! 


Amidst tho thickening gloom, and gathering fate. 
Thou shin’st, our*star of hope with light serene. 
O may kind Heaven on thee His grace bestow, 
•That so thy care in saving streams may flow. 


p 
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Tna Fair Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Self-denial and Gbnbkosity. • 

gllOOBONESIIOREE,” contiaued PreoKath, “could 
’^not bear to nee her coubiiw unhappy. She was espe¬ 
cially pprievedto tliiiik that she should be the innocent cause 
of their misery. How to restore them to tlieir husbands’ 
affections were her anxiety by day and dreams by night. 
The consciousness of having contributed to their un¬ 
happiness considcraiily affected her health and spirits. 
She made rich presents of oniaments to their children 
in order to ingratiate herself into tlieir good graces. She 
scrupulously avoided the company of JDwarik and Chunder, 
and tried every &male art to bring out a better un¬ 
derstanding between them and tlieir wives. How she 
succeeded in tliis, you will hereafter see. Meanwhile 
there occurred au incident wliich for a time frustrated 
all her efforts in cultivating the good will of her cousins* 
“ Four days after the memorable night scene described 
above, her second aunt Lukshmi, the * mother of Kadum- 
bince and Kadhika, invited her to the kitchen in the 
V eranda of which the male members had assembled at 
dimier, and sitting close to her, began to bind her hairs. 
“ Such splendid mass of hair,” said she, “ I have never 
seen—nor such a face either. I wish 1 had a daughter 
beautiful as this ”—^and she applied her hand to Hhoo- 
boueshorce's face. Being afraid of the consequences of 
this remark u{K>n her cousins who were exchanging 
looks with each other, Bhooboneshoree became ex¬ 
tremely pale. “What a curious girl you are,” observed her 
eldest aiuit Biaduo. “ You are already blushing and 
feeling as if j^ou are being addressed by a lover on his 
knees. You must have a good imagination if^ in «be* 
ing in your aunt’s embrace, you can oonoeive youimif 
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to be in the presence of a lover/* Bhooboneshoree’s 
cheeks now became crimson with blushes, espedaHy aa 
at that instant Imr eyes met those of Dwarik intently 
gazing upon her. She immediately averted her leoks, 
and inorder to get herself ont of the difficulty in the 
best way she could, observed to her second aunt, Dear 
aunt ! I was thinking how you are growing foolishly 
fond of me. For umess you are so, you could not 
prefer my tall figure, large feet and lean fingers to 
your uncommonly beautiful daughters.” Child 1*’ said 
Lukshmi, of course mother's eye sees more beauty in her 
own children than in others. Thank God, not only 
myself but every one considers two of my daughters 
very beautiful. If all the members are sepwately 
compared, you may not be superior to my Kadumbinee 
and Radhika. Yet there is something in your face, I 
dont know what, which makes you far more charming 
than any girl 1 have ever met with.” Here the speaker 
was interrupted by her husband Sham, who in allusion 
to the something which she could not explain, said that 
it was the nobleness of the mind that shone in Bhoo* 
boneshoree's fime. That face now became more pale 
than before, and her aunt wondered more and more 
wh^t was the matter with the “ foolish girl** as she 
called her. 

• ‘‘Bhooboneshoree was anxious to witness the effect of 
thb above eonversation on Kadumbinee and Kusam; 
Thdis ladies were busy in catting betel-nuts, though their 
hands trembled so that they could not properly hold the- 
cradeers. Their confiidon was aggravated by Simkhoda 
polntii]^ out that instead of cutting nuts, they were cut? 
tii^ nutmegs. What are you doing ?” asked Bindoa 
** Really, you are not going to poison your husbands 1’* 
--*and she laughed, in which she was jenned by aU eze^ 
Chunder who started in hmrror. Durii^ the precede 
Mdly Bhooboneshoree’s ;^iird unde IHnoo, the 
Kusam^ was carefully examimiig her fiice, probeli^ 
comparing it to the dancing giil whom he hiM 
engaged in^mfchange fiw the one whose ehamiB hl^My 
htSsme Mie Sy a threemontha* fPOsaesauxEu Sed% Imoi 

4 
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BO intent upon her face which excited general attention, 
she said, “ uncle ! I see you are going to pass some com¬ 
pliments upon my lucky face in imitation of my second 
uncle and aunt.” “ Yes, child, had 1 not been a young 
man” (he was upwards of forty-five) “I would compliment 
your face with a kiss’^—then amidst general laughter 
lie went on—“ I dont see any harm, tliough. If Europeans", 
can kiss their grown-up nfeices, cousins and even strang¬ 
ers, why should we unhappy natives be excluded 
from the privilege. Really child, I already love you 
Bo that I can not deny you any thing, and yet I must 
not touch your fac^e to express my affection.” The 
laughter continued still unabated, probably in remem¬ 
brance t)f the speaker’s unusual passion for pretty 
faces. To put him in countenance, Bhooboneshoree 
<^bscrved, “ uncle ! you are allowed to kiss us in our in¬ 
fancy, but not in our youth. If you cannot deny me 
anything, 1 will ask one fiivor’’—and there she stopped. 

“ Wliat is it,” asked lier uncle, “ let me hear it, and 
th(.*n you will see whether I do not give it to you.” Bhoo¬ 
boneshoree had probably intended to ask Dinoo to show 
more fondness for his wife’s face, and to renounce 
his passion for dancing girls which threatened to ruin 
his health and his father’s estate, but then she thought 
it indelicate, and, moreover, disrespectful to s{)eak to 
her uncle on that subject even in jest. Though pre8se4 
again and again, she refused to name her request, 
and referred him to another day. But his inexorable 
uncle went on questioning her, as if be took her for one 
of his dancing girls. Do you want a bracelet set with 
diamonds ?” She smiled and shook her bead., " Do you 
want a golden wristlet studded with precious stones ?” 
Again she smiled and shook her head. “ Now I have 
hit upon it, you must have a pair of ear-rings in the new 
fashion, such as Hemunto has got. It is a magnificent 
ornament. It is so large that it will come down to yoi|r 
shoulder. It is so heavy that you cannot wear it 
unless yon have an artificial ear. made of gold to 
suspend it from. I shall bring a pair fin* .ymn to¬ 
morrow.” “Uncle I you seem to forget,.” said 
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boneshoree/*' that I do not wear any of your oma^ 
ments,—^you know I am a widow.*^ Dinoo /heaved 
a deep ^h, and proceeded, but you know widows at 
your early ^e are often allowed to wear ornaments. 
You left off adorning your person even when your 
husband was alive. So do not make widowhood an 
excuse for declining my present.’* Still she shook her 
head, though her smile h^ now disappeared from her 
face. Her inexorable uncle however went on. “ I see 


you do not like ear-rings. Very well, let it be a* pearl 
neck-lace which even old widows can wear,” Here 
Kadumbinee trembled like an aspen leaf, fearing that the 
night’s fearful talc had reached her uncle’s ear, and he 
would probably be describing the neclace in her hus¬ 
band’s words. Her uncle did no such thing biit went 
on. “My lovely girl, the neclace will set your tall and 
majestic ngure to the best advantage. Your charming 
figure will literally dazzle, and these young men, iXwarik 
and Chunder will bow to you in worship and adoration.” 

“ Bhoboneshorec thought she had already got worship 
and adoration from those young men a little too much. 
Being fearful that her uncle’s fiirther description would 
awake disagreeable reminiscences in herselfand her cousins, 
she interrupted liim. “ 1 pray you, uncle, cease. 1 do not 
ask any ornament. It was m jest that 1 named a favor 
to you.” But though her uncle ceased, he did not take 
off his eyes from her face. “ Uncle,” said she laughing, 
“ 1 am afraid you wiU leave off eating and sleeping, and 
now compliment me in the way you threatened.^’ “ No, 
girl, no, you will not allow me to do so, although I 


am 


your second father. Your wretched sex is so coy, and 
liable to impute bad motives where nothing is intended. 
1 was thinking whether you could dance. ” This was 
followed by so tremendous a laugh that the roof threat¬ 
ened to come down. Bhooboneshoree could not hel|» 
joining in the laugh, but seeing her uncle extremely pu^ 
out of countenance, and trying in ymn to offer an expla-. 
nation of his remark which no one would hear, she tpdc 
pity and interposed:—Why, unde, are you anxious |0 
know wheth^ 1 can dance or not. You know we dim)^ 
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in childhood, but not in youth.” “But you know,” refdi^ 
he, “ Hindoo ladies in older times used to dance ; thm is 
no harm in it, not the least. All the Enrop^n ladies, and 
even the Boonooa [wild, jungle] women in our country 
dance mbiidy. Abstractly there is nothing immorm 
in it. Because women of bad repute have now made it 
their profession, it appears to us as something' very in¬ 
delicate. It is simply association, child, whicn has made 
it so. As your enlightened husband made you adopt 
many reformations, including innovations in dress whi^ 
few women could be made to do, I thought he must 
have taught you dancing also. Itiaa very good exer¬ 
cise, and will promote, your health. Besiks you are 
60 beautiful that I would really be enchanted to see you 
dance.” 

“ The speaker's philosophy, though laughed at by the 
ladies, might have gone down with the male portion of 
his auditors. But his unhappy wish to see Bhooboneaho- 
ree dance upset everything. The whole group roared 
with laughter. Peal after peal ascended the sky, and 
the roof wished to come down in order to join in the 
general merriment. The little boys dis^rged the food 
they had taken, and the old were bemg choked with 
theirs. Radliika, who was serving the dishes, declared 
her inability to carry them from the kitchen. Bhoobon- 
eshoree came no longer to her uncle's rescue. Nor did 
fihe join in the laugh, but seemed buried in deep thou^t. 
Dworik alone tried to stem the torrent by an attem^ at 
argument, but his words, which were hurrahed by Dinoo 
wera droivned amidst the roar. From that day Dwarik 
rose highly in the estimation of his uncle-in-law. He 
was one day heard to say, “ 1 like that boy very mudi. 
He is as handsome as clever. I thought the new system 
of instruction introduced into our Colleges once we 
left them produced nothing but a set ardonceB. But 
that boy, though brought up under the new system, ie 
deeply learned; Some cf his notions are extremely en- 
listened, and do credit to his h€»id and heart.” 

“ Our national food being extreme^ simple, the <Bn* 
ner would have been &iishea by thb time had It"-*1^ 
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.hmi for tiie meniment ewted hj Dinoo’o i^ieeelL He 
WM rather annoyed at the laugh, and muttered such 
words as *‘imde barbarians,” “ uncivilized,” *‘d—--dcus^ 
tmn,” ^ stmrstirion,” and so forth. Ajfter the laugh had 
subsided, Issur, the youngest uncle was preparing to si^ 
something. He was thought to be insensible to female 
diarms, and not to bear much good will towards Bhoo- 
boneshoree for the estates whidi his father had granted 
to her. His admiration for her had evidently arisen 
during the preceding dialogue, and he was then thinking 
whether he could, by iuterminable law-suits, not only 
deprive her of the portion so granted, but reduce so 
lovely a girl to wretchedness and poverty. To what 
conclusion he came at last, is not certain. But aft^ 


what the others had said, he thought it proper to pass 
some compliment upon her from himself. After cough¬ 
ing once or twice way of preface, he said at 1^« 
Keally, girl, you are au universal favourite. I assure 
yon, not only my father doats upon you, but the whole 
house is almost mad after you. For your goodness, you 
richly deserve the estate that my father has conferred 
upon you. 1 will see tliat the proper forms are observed 
to make the grant valid.” This shows that he had 
persuaded hii^elf to believe that the grant could, by a 
lawsuit, be set aside as invalid. He now tliought he had 
paid the highest compliments to his niece’s charms. A 
compliment from him was so unusual that Bhooboneshoree 
thaxiked her unde again and again, and observed, Uncle, 
you need not see to the proper forms being observed to 
make the grant valid. For 1 have no intention^ of avail¬ 
ing myself of tJm grant. 1 have not, you know, drawn n 
aiii^le pice from the estate, allowing the profits to accu* 
mimite in my grand-fiither’s hands. Nor do I intend 
ever to touch that accumulation. After my grand-fiither’a 
dearil, 1 will make over the whole estate and the accmntt* 
lated profits to you are riie rilghriul owners of the 
name* Had I any intention of depriving you of it, 1 
would bsve appropriated a portion of the profits afrer 
lut8baiid’8.^dem whm my peouniary difficolfy was 
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“ A rumour of admiration ran tHrongii the ^up. 
They looked at each other as if to ask. whether they hf» 
rightly heard her. Even her envious cousins were moved. 
Lukshmi wept, while Hindoo laying her lips upon her 
cheeks which she suffused with ner tears, said, “ why, 
child, should you not take an estate which the fondness 
of your grand-father has conferred upon you ? It belongs 
to you by right. You richly deserve it for the services ' 
you have performed towards him.” “ Yes, child,” added 

Sham, “ had you done for me the tenth part of what you 
have done for my father, I would have made you the sole 
heir of my estates. There can be no wrong in earmog 
an estate as you have done. My father will grow violent 
if you decline his gift.” Even the litigious Issur who 
had already laid his plans to draw her into a lawsuit as 
soon as the old man died, exclaimed who has ever heard 
of tliis child ! To throw away a large estate yielding a 
clear profit of fifty thousand Rupees ! I would wage an 
interminable war before I gave up the hundredth part of 
such an extensive estate. There is I believe no flaw 
whatever in the deed, my father being entitled to will 
away Ids self-acquired property. Had he granted to you 
the whole instead of one-fourth of his landed property, 
we could not possibly raise a finger against it.” 

‘‘When the turmoO, subsiding, allowed Bhooboneshoree 
an opportunity to be heard, she observed :—My honored 
aunts and micles I nothing can induce roe to accept a grant 
which my grand-father’s unjust partiality has conferred 
upon me. it is your birth-right, and 1 have no claim to 
it. You, unde, are pleased to say that 1 have earned it 
by my services to my grand-father. You must have 
token a very low opinion of me if you thought that in 
attending to my grand-father’s oomfi>rts, I had any ii^- 
rect motive in view. As my grand-fiither, the &ther of 
my mother, he claimed my .&Bt affections and. regard. 
The humble sendees I have performed towards him pro¬ 
ceeded solely from my honest love for his self. They 
have been fiilly rewarded in the doing or in the pleasure 1 
have d^ved from them. I claim no other reward. I 
cannot bear the idea of depriiT^ your ^dren of whi^ 
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from their birth they, have beenbrought up to think as their 
oMm. Besses, they have performed towards my grand- 
father better services than an occasional visitor liae me 
could have done. It is therefore his unjust partiality 
towards me, and nothing else, that has led him to make 
an invidious distinction in my favor.” Invidious dis¬ 
tinction and partiality indeed !” cried uncle Dinoo 
in a rage. “ Pray, who has told you that any daughter 
of this house has attended to my father’s comrorts better 
than you ? I wish to know her name. Better services 
indeed ! 1 tell you, cluld, a mother could not have attend¬ 
ed to her dear infant's comforts with the some affection, 
zeal and devotion that you have she^^Ti towards your old 
grand-father. It would be unnatural in his children to 
deprive you of a cowree of the property which he has 
bequeathed to you. For my part, 1 solemnly disclaim 
mine or my children’s right to it, and I believe my 
brothers will do the same,” This speech was cheered by 
Sham who made the same declaration. Issur contented 
himself saying “■ do ye hear.” Whetiier by this Issur 
intended to imitate the example of his brothers, or lo 
make all present there to be witnesses to his brother’s 
solemn renunciation of their claim in Bliooboneshoree’s 
estate with a view to set up in future his sole right to it, 
it is not easy to ascertain. Bhooboneshoree of course did 
not understand him in the latter sense. Nothing could 
however induce her to change her resolution which she 
said she had formed in consultation with her husband at 
the time of the grant. “ My dear,” observed Sham, “ you 
are yet a child, your estate will always place yoji in amii- 
ence. Your husband had such a large family to support 
that he could not have left you much. YoUr fatW » 
indeed rich. But as he has married again in his old age, 
you cannot expect much from him. Whatever you may 
say to the contrary, it is generally believed that neither 
your fiither nor step-mother bear any good-will towards 
you or your brother. Governed as he is by his young 
wife, he may e:q>el you from home, angel though 
are. I pniy you, do not renounce an estate which mey 
■be of use to* you in your a^iiction. 1 wonder how^ a 
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father can be so uxox^s as to bear ill-will towards so 
lovely a daughter on whom other people so doat/’ At 
this outburst a tear was seen to glide down l>w8rik*B 
cheeks, which did not escape Bhooboneshoree’s notice. 
She however fixed her eyes upon Sham’s face, and 
said, “ pray uncle, do not abuse my honored father in 
my face. I owe greater respect and affection to him than 
1 do towards you, beloved though you are. It does not 
become you to teach me want.of duty towards the earthly 
author of my being. Now about the estate. I am re¬ 
solved to abide by the wish of my husband, be the conse- 
cjuences what it may. 1 do not require aiw fortune 
whatever during the natural term of my life. 1 have no 
wants, dear uncle, 1 have no husband to love, and no 
child to provide for. What can a childless widow want 
except a handful of rice every day, which I can procure by 
begging if that be my doom ?” 

“ There was scarcely a dry eye among the uncles and 
aunts. The conversation having led to a result different 
from the general ex^iectation, it was by mutual consent 
allowed to drop for the present. The old men refused 
to partake of anything further, while the young ate their 
food in silence. 

“ The occurrences of this day served to estrange the 
affections of the two envious ladies from Bhooboneshoree 
more than ever. The good feelings ’which her magna¬ 
nimity had excited in their breasts were, like most good 
feelings, only momentary. But the compliments paid- 
to her beauty, and the comparison instituted by their 
own parents to their disadvantage, raised in their minds 
an undying aversion for her person. Her redoubled 
afforts to please succeeded only in making her more and 
more hated. Not deterred by anything, she was how¬ 
ever indefidigable in her attentions to them, and left no 
stone unturned in re-establishing herself in Ihdr fjood, 
graces. For a time she appeared, however, to nave' 
gained nothing exc^t discouffort, ^ssappointWnt, loss 
of health and Toss of money. 

** But it is high time to watch the course of Ghund^V 
jeakwsy, and to trace Ibe progress of Dwarik’a love. ' 



SONG OF THii I?R0ME1>ARY. 

! he is a droiiiednry indoed'-J 
W}io but must woudor at tliat rattliiijr speed I 
Frenzy, methinks, or what not in his pate. 

Impels him onward iviih his load of state. 

Oh ! he is a dromedary indeed ! 

Who but must wonder at that rattling s|>eoil! 

Nor reins ntir driver—no, nought d«»tii he r<*ck. 

Blit on he sficcds rcganlless of* all chec*k. 

That poiid’nms hiiini) the animal hath got. 

Why, ’tis a boiling^aiildron,—mischief^pot. 

Oh I ho is a dromedary imloed I 

Who but must wonder at that rattling speed ? 

And there, amazed, aiild Nickey ben does find 
More inischief brewed tlian ever lie dcisigned. 

Much to that hump ho owes—^vea, Belial * owes. 

And hell exultant all with rapture glows. 

di ! lie is a droihedary indeed 1 

Who but must wonder at that rattling spood ! 

Oh ! may the driver Hassan brave and strong, 

Give it a smart stroke of his pointed prong ; * 

Bo may the world in high amazement find. 

That hump is but an empty bag of wind ! 

Oh ! he is a dromedary indeed I 

Who but must wonder at that rattling speed t 

LT7KHUK ShARMA. 


* Should it not be BeUiios 



NOTICES OF THE SMRITIS.' 

No. II, Vishnu Samiiita ; 

CflAPTKKS I. — VII. 

rPHIS is rutlicr a Dhariua Sutra tliuti a Saniliita, though 
it has })uen classed as such. It is written in prose 
with occasional verses, which are generally professed 
(juotations ; indeed it happens srmietimes that the author 
begins in verse, am! ere the <*oui)lct is completed, drops 
into prose, as if tired with i)eiiig loo long on tlie wing. 

The first chapter is introductory in as much as it 
relates the ^ime, place, and object, when, where and for 
what this Smriti was delivered. Written in continuous 
verse, it is, though not without i)oetieal merit, a manifest 
interi)olation, a circumstance patent from the fact that it 
attributes the authorsliip to the God V'^ishnu. “ Vislmu,” 
says Colebrooke in the preface to his translation of the 
Vivdda Bliamjffrnava^ “ not the Indian divinity, but an 
ancient philosopher who bore this name, is reputed 
author of an excellent law treatise in verse.” Whether 
Colebrooke ever came across a treatise of Vishnu’s 
written witolly in verse may fairly be questioned. At 
any rate no such treatise is tu be Ibund in the Libraries 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society and the Calcutta Sanscrit 
College. If such a treatise be really in existence it 
Avould have a preferential claim, in modern phraseology, 
to the . appellation of Vkhnu Smriti ; but the more pro¬ 
bable \aew is that r^erse is a slip for verse mid prose. 

The second chapter enumerates the four classes, 
their duties and occupations. Forgiveness, Truth, 
Abstinence, Purity, Restraint of the passions, Harmless¬ 
ness, Serving superiors, Klgriniage, Rectitude and Con¬ 
tentment are duties common to all. 

The third chapter treats of the duties of kings 
wlii^ are briefly, protection of subjects and keeping 
each of them in Ins pro|>cr path. The king should estab¬ 
lish himself in .a fortified position which is woody'Un^ 
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fertile, where animals, merchants and ser\imts alKmnd. 
The a<imiiiistration is to be mana^d by heads of \’il]ages, 
of tens, of hundreds, and of principaUties. The king 
should see that proper persons are appointed in these 
and other ofliccs. !Nonc but those in whom he has the 
fullest confidence should be employed in superintending 
mines, customs, ferries, elephants and forests. From his 
subjects he should take for sacrificial pur|X)ses the sixtli 
part of the rice produced in the fields ; of all other grains 
the two hundredth, as well as of animals, gold and cloths. 
Of flesh, honey, clarified butter, medicine, perfumery, 
roots, fruits, juices, wood, leaves, skins, earthenware, 
stoneware and vessels made from the bamboo cane, he 
should take a sixth. From Brahmans nq|hirig should 
be taken, since they ])ay him in religious merit; the king 
shares of the virtues and sins of his subjects to tbc ex¬ 
tent of a sixth part. 

Jn the face of these fa<;ts it is impossible to assert 
that the tenure of the ancient Hindu kings was that of 
dcsixits. Desixitism is so antagonistic to national pro¬ 
gress that on a pmm grounds alone, the very fiujt of the 
high state of civilization at which they arrived is a sufli- 
cient refutation to the insinuation that they lived under 
a despotic form of Government. We have it here laid 
down that taxation should be for the benefit of the taxed. 
Sacrifices, according to the Hindu theory, are really lieiie- 
ficial to the people. Nourished by sacrifices, says the 
Vishnu Purdna, the Gods nourish mankind by discliarg- 
ing rain ; sacrifices are the cause of prosperity. Com¬ 
menting on another tc*xt of the same, a comptientator 
says, “ population did not increase firom the want of food, 
caused l;y the Gods ceasing to send rain in consequence 
of the non-celebration of sacrifice.” With oblations 
offered to the fire with due rites and ceremonies, says 
Manuj is the sun worshipped ; from him comes raiu, and 
thence population. . 

We find too that the king is morally responsible for 
the peace and order of his kingdom. If any sin is com- 
mittra in Ms kingdom, a part of it is written off to Mii 
account, proportionate to the taxes levied. In an equital^ 
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Bpirit he is declared to be also a sharer to the same ex¬ 
tent in the reli^ous merit of all virtuous actions per¬ 
formed in his realm. But the responsibility is not merely 
moral. We all know very well the story in the Hama- 
yana how the Brahman pair whose child had died un¬ 
timely, claimed reparation as a matter of right at the hands 
of Udma, and we will see further on that if stolen pro- 
j>erty be not recovered, the owner has a claim against 
the king. Surely this is anything but irrcs|)onsible 
des|)Otisni. 

To return from this rather long digression, here is 
a stay for protectiiniists :—From merchandize of his own 
country, the king should take a tenth and from foreign 
merchandi^ a tvveiitietli as duties. The commentator 
Nanda Pandita thus solves it, (joods produced and con¬ 
sumed in his own country should be taxed a tenth. 
But goods ])roduced, in one country, and sold in another, 
i. e. which merely ]iass through the country, are to be 
taxed a twentieth. Any emdeavour to elude these is 
punished with wholesale coiifiscatLon. Once in a month, 
artiziins, lalMjrcrs ami SHtiras are to work for the king. 

Spies are to be extensively employed that he may 
know every thing about his o>vii kingdom and those of 
others when another kingdom is conquered, the institu¬ 
tions there prevalent should be kept intact. The dynas¬ 
ty should not be destroyed, but a*fit scion of tlifi race 
installed on the throne. When attacked by another, the 
king should try to defend his country with all the force 
at his commanii. There is nothing more meritorious for 
a king thaTi laying down his life in battle. For a oomr 
parison with the ])revious passage we would'add, m die- 
defence of his country. He shomd not be addicted to 
hunting, gambling, or women, nor to unnecessary severity 
in s[)eech or punishment. 

The mines Rre royal property, but if hidden treasure 
be discovered by the king or his officers, one half goes 
to the Brahmans and the other to the royal treasury. A 
Brahman if he di.scover$ the same may take it all to himself. 
A man of the warrior or mercliant class, should he dboover 
hidden treasure, gives a quarter each to the kmg'iiKd. 
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the Bfahmans, and takes the remainder. When discovered 
by a man of the servile class it is dlnded into twelve 
parts, of which hve parts each go to the king and the 
brahmans, and the remaining two b) the finder. Should 
the finder, of whatever class, omit to ai)prise the king of 
the discovery, he forfeits the whole. Should the ariginal 
depusiter come forward and prove his claim, he gets it 
on the payment of a twelfth part as royalty. The llridi- 
man of course forms an exception, and gets his own 
without any deduction. If a person should falsely 
claim liidden treasure, the peiiidty is a fnic equivalent 
to the assessed value. 

The king should guard the property of minors, those 
without guardians, and women. Stolen pij)j)erty when 
recovered should be returned to the original owner of 
whatever class. But tliis is not all. There is a further 
rule, highly equitable, and far in advance of modern 
pt)lice regulations. J/ stolen property be not recovered^ tlte 
owner should be reemnpensed from the royal treamry. 

Ominous jMjrteuts, the sage directs to be removed 
by the performance of various propitiatory rites. Indeed 
a whole Brahmana of the Atharva Veaa entitled the 
Adbhuia Brahmana^ is devoted to this subject. The 
merest tyro with the scraps of scientific knowledge which 
he has picked u{» may well afford to laugh at the super¬ 
stition which dictiftes propitiatory rites on the appearance 
of a rainbow or an unusually large ant, fiy or bee. But 
it cannot be denied that in the case of some of these 
portents, such as comets, earthquakes, draught and inund¬ 
ation even in the most civilized countries, the scientific 
tgpirit is making but slow progress against popular super* 
stition. 

Let him, proceeds the sage, preside at judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, accompanied by learned Brahinatis ; or should 
he be unable to discharge the duty personally, depute 
a learned Brahmgn to perfonu the same. Of course 
only his own part of the work is deputed, that of the 
ooundllors remaining unchanged. Tiiese latter are to 
possess, among other qualities, learning and impartiality, 
ind not likely to be influenced in favor of or against either 
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party by rfiason of affection, on^er or avarice. A Ktihat' 
triya or Vaisya, properly qualified, nay even a nominal 
lirahroan may be apjwinted, says Manu, to preside over 
judicial proceedings, but never a Sudra. 

A Brahman Teamed in the Vedas should not be al¬ 
lowed to starve within his dominions, nor any one engaged 
in honest labor. Copper-phitcK recording the gift of villages 
have not unoften thrown a light on detached points of 
our ancient History. The King, directs the sage, should 
give away land to Brahmans. To them should also be 
given a co])i)er-plate describing the donor and his family, 
giving a detailed account of the boundary line and depict¬ 
ing in the strongest colors the consequences of resump¬ 
tion. Nor should he resume land given by those who 
preceded him. 

Bcrfect equanimity is insisted upon as one of the es¬ 
sential qualities of a Judge. On this and many im],)ortant 
}K)ints the ancient Hindu Codes will beiu:.favqrablc compar¬ 
ison with the most advatiCed European and American es¬ 
says. Our shooting Magistrates on the Frontier arc beyond 
argument; but the presiders at state trials in our long 
settled Provinces, some of whom are too ready to sacri¬ 
fice their obiligations as judges to jweserve their integrity as 
courtiers, and most of wliom are cursed with nerves unfit 
for the diificult office in times of commotion as in 1857-8, 
or of panic as tluise since from Wahabbeism, will do well 
to listen to the injunction of the unrivilized Vislinu on the 
bearing of one whose privilege as well as duty it is to do 
justice between man and man. The King, says the sage, 
shouhl not frowm even on the man condemned to death. 
The Punishment should always be proportional to the 
offence committed, the second commission being un¬ 
pardonable. There is no one who neglecting to perform 
his proper duties may not be punished by the king. 
Where punishment, such is the curious lai^uage, black’^ 
bodied, red-eyed, stalks fearlessly thirough me land, the 
^pulation prospers should the inflicter £> justice. The 
King, glad when his subjects are happy, and sod when they 
^e miserable, becomes famous in this world and aftec death 
is exalted in Heaven. > .» 
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The fourth chapter is taken up with the laying down 
the measures by which fines are to l)e calculated. The 
particle of dust seen moving in the sun-beams as they fall' 
int4) the uitt^rior of a house from a mndow is called a 
Tra«arSnu, 

Gold. 


8 

Trasarenus 

make 

1 

LiksliA 

3 

Liksluis 



Rujasarsluipas 

3 

Rajiisarshai)as 



Gaurasarshapa. 

6 

Guarasarshapas 


>» 

Y ava. 

3 

Yavas 

-f’f 


Krishnala 

5 

Krislinahis 

1? 

■ 

Masha. 

12 

Mashiis 


• 

Akshkrdhwa. 

16 

MmsIius 


jy 

Suvarna or vista. 

4 

Siirvcrnas 

Silver. 


Nishka. 

2 

Krishnalas 

imike 

1 

Masha 

16 

Mashas 

Copper. 


Dharana. 

16 

Mashas 

make 

1 

Kiirah5,pnna 


For a crime of the first degree a fine of 250 Karslia’panas 
is laid down, 500 f<»r one of the second degree and a fine of 
one thousand Kamfuffpana/i for a crime of the third degree. 
The fifth chapter begins with an enumeration of the 
different marks which should be made on a Brahamin's 
forehead as a punishment for the commission of crimes 
wliich entail death in others. A Brahm^on should not be 
punished in his body, but simply, branded and banished, 
roisoners, incendiaries and dacoitn are to be executed, as 
well as the forgerers of royal decrees. T^e same 
fiite awaits those who steal more than ten Kumblim of 
grain. As we have gone in for tables in this number we 
may as well give here the table of the measure of capacity, 
which is supplied by the Commentator. 

16 Dronas make 1 Khari. 

20 „ . „ „ Kumbha. 

We gather from Mann that lahould the griun stolen 
be ten jars or less, a fine of twelve times the same 
amount of grain is to be imposed on the thief. Should 
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be BtQlen to the amount of more than a hundred 
mashis, the thief is to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. Defamation of learning, country, caste 
or conduct of character entails a fine of two 
hundred karshapanas. If a person taunts another 
on some natural deformity, he incurs a fine of 
two ka rsha'pancLs, Fines are also laid down for battery 
and other violent crimes. If a man should put oiit the 
eyes of another, the punishment ordained is either 
perpetual imprisonment or tlie “ an eye for an eye. ” 
Should a crime be committed on a single individual by 
several, each of them should get double the ordinary 
])UULshment. If a man or animal is disabled tem][)orarily 
or j)ermanently the aggrieved party should have re- 
para'tion at the luinds of the wrong-doer. False weights and 
measures are to be fined a thousand Panas^ and the same 
fine is to be inflicted on him who maliciously insinuates 
that weights and measures are false, which as a fact are 
up to the standard. 

If the buyer does not take delivery of goods sold, 
though it is offered to him, the seller is not responsible 
for any deterioration. If a girl betrothed to one is 
given away to another, the dgiior is to be punished as a 
thief; but not if the first betrothed have faults that is, we 
believe if she be discovered to have defect or to bo 
open to reproach in character. In the same manner 
if a faultless betrothed or married wife is forsaken the 
husband should be punished as a thief. 

The bonafide purchaser of stolen goods in an open 
market .is blameless, hut the real o>vner gets back his 
property : but if they be bought secretly and at below 
the standard j>rice, the buyer and the seller are to be 
punished as thieves. The whole property of felse witness^ 
and cc)rrnpt judicial officers escheats to the king. 

ilie sage recognises a sort of limitation. When land 
has been enjoyed for three generations uninterruptedly 
in the ordinary course of a&rs, the fourth in descent 
has a title to it without being compelled to produce 
documents. Of course forcible possesion gives nodhums, 
however long that possession might be. ^ 
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If an animal is killed in self-defence, the slayer is 
blameless. Y^ung or old, even the Bfcahman learned 
in the Veda ; he that is ready with sword, poison or 
fire, the rebel and the ravisher, can be killed on the 
spot with impunity. There was a time when European 
communities believed in and punished witches, and so 
there is no wonder that Vishnu should direct that a man 
who tries to take 3 " 0 ur life Bj" means of incantations, 
can be killed without any further ceremony. 

The sixth chapter treats of loans. The interest, in 
the case of the four classes in descending order is two, 
three, four and five per cent., per month, respectively, 
and we supijose in the case of the mixe<l classes a meati 
would be struck proportional to the blood in their veins. 
The former rates prevail in cases where no interest has 
been fixetl by the parties, and when a certain interest has 
been agreed to between debtor and creditor, that agi’ce- 
ment is to be adhered to. In a usufructuary mortgage 
there is no interest. When offered payment is refused 
by the creditor, the loan ceases to bear interest. If' the 
creditor adopts legal means to recover his debt, tlie king can¬ 
not interfere ; sliould the debtor in such predicament, appeal 
to the king, he should be fined unci|ual sum. These legal 
means are enumerated b}^ Mann to be, kind language;, 
litigation, artifice, fasting ami fortje. Of course it is ecjiiit- 
able that the creditor .should have this jiow'cr only when 
the loan is admitted. • 

A loan taken before witnesses, should be made good 
in their presence. If it was taken on a bond, that should 
be destroyed. In partial paj^ments, w'beu the Ixwid is not 
near liiin, the creditor gives a written receipt. After the 
natural or civil death of a delator, his son and grandson 
should pay the debt, but descendants in a lower degree 
cannot be compelled. But whether there be a son or not, 
he that takes the estate should pay the debts, and should 
there be no estate, * he that takes the wife of the debtor. 
If there be several sureties, the whole sum can be levied, 
at the option of the creditor from any one of them, in 
case hotning was specified when they became suretie.s. 
Whatever sum, a surety oppressed hy creditors, has to make 
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good, double that amount he is entitled to recover from 
the debtor. ^ 

The seventh chapter treats of bonds, which are of 
three kinds. Drawn up by the kdyaatha employed by 
the king in Courts of Jiistice, and signed by the presiding 
officer, it is called witnessed hy the king. Written any¬ 
where by anybody, and signed by the witnesses, it is 
said to be witnessed, Writt(?n and signed with his own hand, 
it is said to be unwitnessed. Ilut if it be entered into 
under the influence of force or fraud, it is null and void. 
A bond witnessed or drawn up by those who are biassed or 
of previous bad character is a nullity. 

Tlic mention t>f kdyastha is very interesting. It 
shows that even in the Sutra period this class existed aiid 
had a monopoly of jH>sts in which a kiiowdedge of reading, 
writing and arithmetic w'as required. Xanda Pandita in 
his commentary passes over this word silently. As we 
go on wdtii the series we will see that the existence of tliis 
class is testified to by sever id other Smritis, though several 
of the witnesses arc extremely hostile ones. 

(To be continued.') 

Pua'n Na'tii Pandit. 



ST. PAUL AND HUZRUT BULL. 

A COLLOQUY. 

“ In our issne for Septumber 2, 1872, Tve offered a few suggasUont 
bn the aabject of inducing rain by canuouadiiig, We reproduce the 
concluding remarks, which have a greater force this year than they 
had last year 

« « « * * 

** * The discharge of heavy artillery at contiguous points produces 
such concussion that the vapour collccls and falls generally iu unosual 
quantities the same day or the day following.. . 

«* We will consider ourselves amply rei)aid if the facts and 
suggestions which wc have taken some pains to advance above, lead to 

some practical good. Wlint is the' practical significance of 

the contact of the West with the East, if the superior knowledge of 
the governing race cannot help the governed, ignorant ns these are, 
in combating with the caprices of Nature, which serve only to mystify 
and terrify the child of ignorance and superstition, but which tlie 
itudetU of science* delights in subduing and subordinating to his oton jmr- 
poses,, . Here is a grand opportunity before them. The earth is iron and 

* Annotation bt a Scksk in Pandemonium. 

P. D.-^Sure there has been some mistake. St. Paul is'ihc Apos¬ 
tle to the Gentiles, and this ’ere is—is-^is—is a—prig. 

2nd P. D. —All right, I suppose, after all. Ht. Paul is the Apostle 
of the Gentoos or Gentiles, the two words being the same. 

P. 1). —But the two inruy I hope, are nnt the saiiie-->T1)0 Apos¬ 
tle and the Prig, Ilia hard-headed, experienced, common-sensible 
writer, and the preuoSious scIf-conscious student of science, ready 
with or witliout notice to revolutioniao the world by means of his 
new possession, to make a smiling garden of 'the Earth, and, like 
our great Chief, a Heaven of Hull, or rather to convert this handy little 
planet into a huge, hot, smoky stcaiu workshop and stinking and suffo¬ 
cating laboratory. ^ 

2nd P, p ,—You may well wish sol But yon must not run off 
with the notion that St. Paul is a person of no education like tho 
other Apostles: On the other hand he is a man of letters and jdiilo- 
Bophy, As to your enquiry, why, is it not fitting that the Destroyer 
should have his tools tu do the netful 7 

1st P, />.—What I is this kind of thing needful ? what is yonr 
idea of the saperfinons, pray ? 

2nd P. D. —I snpfmse the imps must be indulged, 'sometimes. 2t 
is a condition of discipline. 

Ist P.J?.*—Discipline, indeed! 

2nc/ p. i>.—The ^tourage^ nude Ham, is often too mneh for the 
^riace. The career of the late Napoleon 111. is the latest great ex- 
Imple. 






•>32 A Vofloijiiy. 

iho «ky is lirass^ Imt if hif stendiaff up a /no t ollies oj artillerp ihep can 
In'ivgwaier fomrr parched ^fields andyire food to the famishing people, they 
will prove really the ]»rotector.s of the country. It may be late but not 
yet too lale to (ry the expcrinient.* 

“ We have little to add to the above. May we ventnie to express 
a hope that thu Agricultural Jlepartuient will take some steps in the 
direction suggested. 

“ Hince writing the ahttve we are glad to learn that llabii Joykissen 
Mookerjoe, tlic oniightened and practical r.einindar of Ootterparali, 
lias addressed the local authorities of Hooghly, offering Rs. bOO for 
the proposed experiment in one or two places in the district of 
Jlooghly. W« hopo the Oovminioiit will accept this liberal offer and 
try the experiment. Jf it suececds, it will be the best preventive of 
famine.”— Uiodoo Pattivt, 13/A October, 1M73. 

^AYl^ l*iiul, sats lie to llu/rut Ihill;—“Dear friend^ 

Ii«*t earthly tliumiers to the skies aseerwl; 

Tap, tap the (doiids ; Ijo, Fauiine threats the plain! 

Tiij), tap the clouds, and draw the (dieeriiig rain I” 

8ays l^ull, says he ;—“ Dear friend, your hint’s in vain, 

JMot mortal tliumiers c*;ui provoke the rain ; 

If'twerc so, Blowhard’s loud report s would draw 

Whehiiiiig flooils true to your pliouetie law !” 

jSa^ys Kam, says ho :—“ Dear Paul, 1 pray thee, hush ! 

Or IRowhaiil ipiick would to the onset rush ; 

To meet, the cost, he’d tax and tax again, 

And crown his llOAD CEyS with a CEBS for—RAIN. 


Ram Bharma. 



THE LIGHT OP AN OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE ON 
THE GOVERNMENT INVITATION TO NATIVES TO 
LONDON TO GIVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE FI¬ 
NANCE COMMITTEE. 


To THE SeCTIETARY TO THE GOVEHKMENT OF BeKQAL. 

Sib, 

With reference to the Notification of tlio Government of 
India inviting native witnesaes to appear for examination before 
the Parliamentary Coinniittoe on Eaat Indian Finance, 1 beg to 
offer my humble son-ioos aa one. 

1 have travelled and resided in various parts of India where 
1 made careful enquiries into the condition, fetdings, wisUesa and. 
manners of the jieople, the character of th(‘ administration and of 
its ptrnonnelj the system of government and laws, fJ»e tenures of 
land, Ac. I have lived among both Hindus and Moslems, tlio 
i>eople of Bengal as uinoiig tliat of the Upper Provinces, I 
nave resided and held ofiico at tike Courts of native Princes. 


Lastly I have been a journalist for eighteen years, during which 
1 have conduct(Ml English newspapers both in Calcutta and tlic 
North Western Provinces, having, among others, Ijcon editor of 
the Hindoo Patriot and contributor to it, and being now editor of a 
literary^ ])olitical and learned periodical named Alooherjee'e Magn^ 
dm. Ha^’ing been drawn to journalism from taste and inclina* 
tion and the desire of being useful to my country,—not as an em¬ 
ployment for making a livelihood but as the only political career 
icR open to the natives of India—I have maao politics and 
Uio government and institutions of my oonutry my life-long 
study ; I hope to some piir|)osc. 

I (^n give evidence of some importance on both Imperial and 
Local Taxation and on many suDjects relating to tiie general 
government of the country and the national feeling, the Imperial 
and the Local administration, Ac., intimately connected with the 
question of i^nance. 

I deem it jitst to myself to meiion that I am a Brahman of 
the highest dass-~an unbroken hiHn —who has not been yot cora- 
promi^ in castoor social position in the least, and who repels with 
scorn the charge of having been denationalized brought against 
him and his class by’writers like Colonel Lees and Mr. Marsbman, 
prepsuntory, I suppose, to discredit the testimony of sneh as may 
make up weir minds to go to Europe for examination. EbouM I 
go to England^ my return would find me a different man ; my 
•aocinl poritioii would be changed a good deal, my reputation 
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wtiiilii lio tarninhod, the opprobrium of impurity would attach .to 
my fuinily,! would be isolated and cut off from all itktereourse witli, 
and assistance of^ my equals and relatives and friends, 1 should not 
be able to marry if I wished or requiredi nor be able to get 
partners for my diildren. Altogether life would fie exceedingly 
miserable for me. It is not without great reluctance, therefore, 
that I persuade myself to undertake the patriotic duty of visiting 
Europe to bo oxaniinod. 1 would still hold back from tlie enter¬ 
prise if men more comtieteut came forward; 1 deferred writing 
this till tills last moment in the hope of hearing that some such 
men have come forward. 

Not being a ricli man I expect the Government to pay my 
expenses—the expenses oi' a visit to, and rosidfoice in, Europe for 
eight or ten nioiiths (for surely it would be uni’easonaolo to 
Jii^n all the sacrifices just for t he sake of the voyage to and from 
Ijondou and a month or so*» residence to give evidence,) and back. 

1 have the honor to be, 

1, Wellington Square, Sir, 

Calcntta^\4LthJuty, 1873. j Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Saubhu Chandba Mukuopadhyaya. 


From 


No. 1811). 

C. IIkrkard, Esq. 


Offlj. Sect^etaty to the Government of Benqal, 
To 

Baboo Sambuu Chandra Mukhopadhtaya. 

Calcutta, \^tk July 1873. 
Sir, 

I have laid your letter of die 14th Julv before the likmten- 
ant Governor who dircH:ts me to say that be has no authority to 
submit to (tlio Government of India the names of witnesses who 
are willing U* go t^i England on the teims you propose. His 
Honor has therefore not been able to include your name in the 
list of proposed witnesses. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant* 
(Sd.) C. Bernard. 

Ofy. Secy, to the Goet, of BepyaL 



T%e Government Invitation of Native Evidence. 1^35 

To 

C. Bernabd, Esq., 

Offf. Seerelm^ to the Government of BengdU 
Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowled^i^n receipt yeetordaj of your 
letter in the Finandal Department No. 1819, dated the 16tih 
instant, informing me tlmt His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 
having no authority to submit to the Government of India the 
names of witnesses who are willing to go to England on the terms 
proposed by me, has not been able to iuelitde my name in the 
list of proposed witnesses. 

Permit me. Sir, to express my disappointment., on publio 
grounds, at the decision of His Honor. Ttie Public are unao- 
qiiamtod with the oxtont of the authority of the Local Govern¬ 
ments in the matter; the Notification of tho Government of 
India inviting witnesses throws no light on it; nor is there any 
thing in that Notification forbidding such terms as 1 ventured to 
propose, such as I deemed just to myself, such as, 1 am still of 
opinion, ore not extravagant, considering the object announced 
by Government, nor inconsistent with me terms or spirit of its 
li^otification, though 1 am free to confess the Government may 
have peculiar reasons for not accepting them. The Notification 
simpAy says— 

^The reasonaidc expcnccs of the visit to England of a 
limited number of such witnesses nrill bo paid by tho Imperial 
Gk)venimout, and care will be taken, as far as practicable, to pro¬ 
vide for their comfort during their absence from India.’* 

All that is manifestly vague, and without more detailed 
information on ilic vjews and expectations of Government, native 
gondomen may well hesitate to make offers of their servioes un¬ 
conditionally, offers which they may find it difficult eventually to 
make good. Thus there may be a good deal of difference as to 
what arc ^treasonable expenses,’* or ^ care, as far practicable, 
to provide for the comfort of tho witnesses during tbein absence 
from India*’; tho ideas of nativos and Europeans notoriousiy 
differ as to w^t are tt reasonable ” or urgent expenses, or what 
constitutes ^ oomfort” Will the Government, for iostanoe, allow 
the passage and expenses of Hindoo and Mahomedan servants ? 
Does it contemplate the expenses of Hindu and Mahomedan 
gentlemen living in tho voyage and in Europe as Europeans, or, 
as far as nraoticahle, as they are wont to do in their own country ? 
For how long a period , over and above tlio time that they may 
be required to attend tho Commons* Comiiiittoo for examination, 
will their ^reasonable expenses’’ be paid? These are points of 
great importance on whicn there ought to be a perfect undcr- 
«etaadbg, to prevent disappointmmit in future. The wide gulf 
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that separates tlio Englishman and the Hindu or the ^dian 
Kiilinan in most matters—^tho great difference in wieir res^tive 
notions, habits, religions and social nsag«*s—^the difficulty ar 
mounting to near impossibility of the one sympathising with the 
other—above all the absence of any guarantee or the presence of 
a native Indian element in the Government (of Englishmen) of 
India tliat that Government thoroughly appreciates the difference 
alluded to above so as to be able to grasp the full conditions on 
wliich the evidence of native witnesses, even of the English-cdn- 
cated class, (though the terms of the Notification by no means 
exclude those important classes which have l>cen but little inffu- 
enced by European ideas, and members of such classes have gone 
to Europe on important business and retumed with unsmlicd 
integrity of their religion, manners and [lersonul habits, and, pro¬ 
vided the dost, and sympathy with the ways and beliefs a dif¬ 
ferent race, and somo tact, a few such men may yet be induced to 
appear ffeibre the Finance CJomiiiittec,) may be available—make 
it highly dt^sirahle that those jioints be cleared up. Tnformaiion 
not having been vouchsafed by Government, all tliat intending 
witnessi's may do is to give an idea themselves of the conditions 
goncrally on which they may convoniontly visit England for 
giving eviilence, llms <lruwing out Government to state its ow’n 
views and terms. 

It is the uncertainty that prevails on the points alluded to 
above and a fear lest the honor of otherwise eligible witnesses 
1)0 compromiscjl by njjection, which 1 have reason to believe 
have checked mnuv men from coming fijrward. 

Under ihoj^ circumstances 1 ho])c His Honor the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor will ho pleased to forward my letter of the 14th 
instant togoth.cr with the present oiio to the Government of India 
for such considerat ion as it may deem fit to accord to it. 

1, Wellington Square, T have &c., 

j (Sd.)SAMBHij Chandra Mukhopaoyaya. 


From 


No. 1{)50. 


R. Knight Esq., 

Amut. Seetf, to the Govl, of Bemjal in the F’inancial Departtnenf. 

All ouaimiinioatioiui to Government 
Kliould give the number, date, mjd sub¬ 
ject of any iwcvious Corrrapundeiicc, ami 
lie to th« S^eictaty of Uke'Hv- 

luirtmcnt concerned. 



79^ CUmmment If^kaikn ^ 58t 

To 

Baboo Sahbho Chandka IfuKBOPaDHAYA. 

DcAed Calmita, the 24M July^ 1873; 

Finanoial l)0{>artmeiit. 
Sir, 

Yoor letter of the 18th July 1873, has been laid before the 
Lieutenant Governor, who dosiros me to nmnost you to be eood 
enough to state distinctly whether you arc wilHngto proceed to Eng-, 
land to give evidence j^fore the FarliaHientary Committee on the 
terms oftcred by the Notification of the Government of India. 
If so, your application will still bo forwarded, tliough His Honor 
fears it may be too late, but not otherwise. 

• I have 

(Sd.) It KNtOOT,. 

Aiusutant Secretary, 

To 

C. Bermari), Ehq., 

Secretaiy to tlm Government of Bentfol, 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acTcnowlcJge rewiljit of Financial letter 
No. 1930, dated 24th instant, and in re]>ly to state that, relying 
on the liberality of Government, 1 am willing to proceed to 
England to give* evidence before the l^ariiameutari|||||ponuhittM on 
the terms ofi'ered by the Notification of tbo Govenlnent of India, 
and I shall feel much obligc<l to His Honor the lieutenant 
Governor for sending on my :i[>p1tcatioii of the 14th instant and 
letter explanatory of the 18th, and giving me notice thereof. 

I have &c., 

(Sd.) SaMDHU CuANBAA MuKHOPAimYAVA, 

28f/i July^ 1878. 

To 

C. Bernard, EciQ,, C. H., 

Secretary to ihe Goveramenl of Befool, 
Sir, 

1 see my name in the list of those who have responded to ihd. 
Government ^ Indians Notification inviting witnesses to proceed 
•to England, to Press from the Homo Officse. May I 

7 
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request the favor of your informing me whether or not my corres¬ 
pondence with yonr office has in its entirety been sent up to the 
Government of India ? 

1 have &e.j 

(Sd.) Sambhu Chandra Mukhofadhyata. 

1, Wellington Square, I 
Calcutta^ AuguM^ 1873. J 

No. 2435. 

From C. Bernard "Esq., 

Qjfg. Secvetarg to the Government of Bengal. 
Til Baboo Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhyava. 

Dated Calcutta^ the liyth Attgust 1873. 
Financial Department. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 19th instant 1 am directed to 
inform you that your letters have not been sent to the Govern¬ 
ment ot India. 

I have, &c., 

( Sti .) C. Bernard, 

Qfg. to the Govt, of Bengal. 



THE MESSIAH. 


A Bucolic of tuk Day. 

“ Break forth hUo nnging^ ye mmintnxm ! 0 foreet, and every tree 
therein! for the Lord hath redeemed hraeV^ —ChroniclkS) XUV, 

•‘Y'K jail-birds ol the plains! begin the song : 

To yon indeed those lolly strains belong. 

Tlie Pnbna riots, and the Parallel Gradea, 

The wrongs of Issur, and the barber maids, 

Pleaad no more—0 Tliou to my lips repair, 

Who filled great Blowhard’s bruin widi air t 

llapt into present times, the bard Ijegins : 
liO ! Pingal suffers, Pingal for her sins ! 

From Calcm's root behold a branch arise, 

Whoso baleful flower with poison fills the skies : 

All evil spirits on its brunches light, 

And on its top descends the carrion kite. 

Ye heavens ! see, 'tis fed by briny tears, # 

Ponred in soft silunee through the weary years I 
The kale and strong the deadly plant doth kill. 

From storms no shelter, and a shade of ill. 

All crimes arise, and modem frauds oppress, 

Insulted Justice hides her blushing face. • 

Gannt Terror strikes the land with anxious fear, 

And Furies black from nether worlds appear. 

Slow move the years, nor dawns Joy’s golden mom, 

Tlu! c<iuntry gasps, by factions rudely tom. 

See Pingal hasten to min and decay 
Beneath the blight of an all-withering sway* ; 

* See low his head stoat l^essbgton dediues, 

* And uiidst Stamps, fiwlsqap, <ptiUB and red>ta|)e pmet! 
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Soci, Famine hi^li his grisly head advance. 

And Death and his train in the districts dance ; 
Now heavy sig^hs from stricken hamlets rise, 

And ftin'rai smoke envelopes all the skies I 
Hark I a stern voice cv’n now ilie CESS demands, 
Out—out with it, and pour into his hands I 
The CESS 1 The CESS I The dying peasants cry. 
Disciiargo—discharge the CESS before you die. 
Lo, Guilt adores tlic Lord wdth bended knees 1 
Cease all your idle fears, ye sinners, cease ; 

With heads dt^ilined, ye swindlers, homage pay ; 
In praise of him, yo villains, tune your lay. 

The SAvroiFii he I hy W-ls-n daily told | 

He will on earth renew the Ago of Gold! 

Ho from dark prisons frees the fettered band, 

And takes the hardened sinner hy the hand; 

*Tis ht» till! sonU'liee Just of Law arrests, 

And bids new hope iiisjiiro all scoundrels* breasts ; 
The vile rejoice, the bad their fears forego, 

And live triumphant on their brothrcii*a woe. 

No cry, no murmur moves liis wilful soul ; 

In vain docs her thunders Indignation roll. 

Fixed his resolve oifondors to unchain, ^ 

And Kmnp and rhenr and Mitier judge in vain. 


Rise, robed in night, imperious Calcm, rise ! 

Exalt thy windy head, and lilt thy eyes ; 

S<!e, Bcllilios to thee his inci'^nse brings ; 
t?<!e, yonder loud thy' peans Neeni Chaud sings; 

In crowding ranks transgressors round thee rtae. 
To bless their model rider, kind and wise ; 

See thy loved watch-ilogs at thy gates attend. 

And fast devour tlie lambs thc'V should defend. 

See thy thannaa thronged with a kiiavid) band, 

And hca|H^d w*iUi treasures plundered fxmn the land 
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For tlioo Sen^gtin^ jntc its fibre jieldi!,' 

To gain thee triumphs in far distant fields f 
See prisons wide tlieir darkling portals ope. 

And let tbeir inmates out to light and hopo. 

No more the rising Bun shall gild their chains, 

Nor evening Cynthia light them to their dens ; 

But lost, dissolved in gratitude to thee, 

Escaped or labor, or the gallows>trcc. 

They pour their melting souls in glowing rhyme. 

Still planning schemes of plunder and of crime:— 

“ Perish, ye Courts ; rot, tludges, in decay ; 

Jails, fall to dust; and, statutes, melt away ; 

But firm his purpose, may his pow’r remain, 

Blowhakd’s u£alm jsveh last, ouii OWN Messiah rrios V 


Bam Sharbia. 



“BISIIA BRIKSHA*” 


D^Att Mr. Editob, 

Kindijr itiKert the following Hues in your esteemed journal. 

I am not a critic nor a disappointed author; but fain would 
I play, for the nonce, the critic of the critic, with the laudable 
object of curing the critical malady in a worthy confrere of mine 
of the ' gray goose quill.* Counterfiring is no rule with me, 
but 1 generally s[>ike the gun that thins niy ranks. With anxious 
(airo Imvo I watched for a long time the alarming progress of his 
disease (w'liich, by the hyo, is a contagious one also,) and by the 
application of all the therapeutical knowledge I possess, 1 hope 
I may not fail in rooting it out in the long run, ana thus do him a 
iriiuidly turn as well as to his unhappy readers. 1 am a hoinoe- 
path and believe in infinitessiinal posology. He need not, therefore, 
tear any nauseating drag from my Pharmacopu-ia. Tlio dose 
1 shall administer w'ill be a slight one and quite efhcainous for 
his present complaint; unless his nature (which 1 mean to assist 
<»rily,) bo a perverted one, in which case 1 shall have to resnme 
my treatment an<l prcscril>e further remedies. Tin's, is, Iiow- 
e\^ir, the highest dilution that 1 have. Homcnopatlis seldom use 
motlicr tinctures. My dusc^ are even so slight, that the fiatieut 
scartioly knows when they have passed his larynx. I won’t 
diarge any ^ng—unlike other doctors my patients arc always 
welcome and advice.s, too, given gratis at any hoar from 10^ A. if. 
to 4 r. M. 

They said ( I mean some of tlie 8o«called censors of the 
London Prt^ss,) when * Lothair* was published, that it w'as a bad 
novel, full of mistakes, artistical and grammatical; and one of those 
sow/irant purgers of literary impurities wont so far as to affirm, 
Biat it was all balderdash and written by some genUoman valet 
of the ex-nremier’s—to his dictation, itobert Buchanan under 
the psimcmnyme of Tliomas Maitland attempted to prove in 
a bungling article in the Confempomry that Dante Gabriel Bos^ 
setti was all flesh and no spirit, as if there was no suoli thing 
altout hw spiritual (?) bones. My self complacent slasher (n 
the ivould {persuade us that Algernon Ghwrtes Swin*- 

biirue could not tliink logically for five minutes together and 
that his eflusioDs afe so much glittering rant, and a gnih-itreei 
scribbler, some time ago did his best, in the pages of a ihu^ 
magaaii!^, to pluck the bays one by one, from^ the etown cITfi&jS 
lisureate jtnd hurl him down to the level of the literary 

-&- - - .. ' - ' ■ ■ I I 

*• A mrtffw of Baboo BaUleim Cbimdor CSuttojes's new novel ia ^ 

mbtber^a laagaaiue for September, 1S78. 


Bisha Biihsfta: 
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Al&ottgh the critical iniqnilj of the Oriental censor is not 
of BO deep a dye, yet it is of a nature calculated to mislead tbe 
reader and dieck the auUioris grawing reputation, wliich be so 
justly describes. I don’t maintun that any one imouM praise a 
thing more than Im thinks fit, but that he ought to cousmer the 
probable effects of his public utterances. i 

Such a critical Jiasco has never been perpetrated in my re¬ 
collection and deserves to be snubbed in every quarter. While 
people are slow to r^ive passionate affirmations as truths, dull 
and insipid expressions obtain credence by tlieir Ymsimilitudu; 
and for tins reason chiefly—not for any approadi to talent it 
displays—the article demands any notice, it is only a row of finger 
posts to the slight and solitary errors in the book (the prinequd 
ones, it seems, not being lighted uprm.) Its air of impartiality; its 
oracular tone, contrast curiously with its critical imbecility, its un¬ 
grammatical and ungraceful verbiage, &c. Its pretension is in¬ 
tolerable—its folly ludicrous. like a blind foe it strikes (I should 
ratoer say bites) where its antagonist is invulnerable ; like a pet^ 
thief it tries to effect entree into a gentleniaii’s house by displacing 
a window-bar instead of by battering a massive door. It is, in fine, 
a big blunder from beginning to end. 

I^e natiu*al optics of our reviewer have I fear ccasod to ren¬ 
der him service any longer to the extent he requires. Therefore 
he uses those deluding lenses to examine tho texture of the literary 
fabric, by the assistance of a feeble and flickering e/u/ray light, 
which he tries to keep from going out by poking it every now 
and again. But alas t it is oil-less too. Even tho lenses are mmo 
of the warranted kind. He opines wth a knowing wink, me- 
thinks, that the author has faded to do poetical justice to K%mda — 
a female character in the book. The Ijcauty of this character, and 
Imr Ktux^essive situations and the final tatc aw^od her by the no¬ 
velist c«.»uld not touch his moral cuticle. His critical tether liad 
fairly run itself out liefore he raacbed tbe end of the story. The 
piquancy of this beautiful tragedy chiefly lies (unknown, of oonrse, 
to wr reviewer,) in finally dismissing such a bein^ from such 
a world. We lament her loss but object not to the art tl^t has 
brought it about. I wonder how such an artistic manipulation of the 
st(»ry should have failed to impress its orimnidity upon this chronic 
critic. I do^ not say that the principle of probability so ei»ent^ 
to a domestic story lias been strictly observed by the author, 
I^othing, however, could be more awkward than the naneoessaxy 
‘ meddlihff eur critic'wonld firin allow himself with the plot of the 
story. |t is a mercy that his opinion carries httie weij|^ or 
maybe said to have scar^ re^rs, who may happen 
, thro* htf |»rosy critical (so called from courteW) pages, for.^ 
away from the greatest novelist m 
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It is in tlie same journal that we often come across cri^cal 
platituden like the present. A sapient contributor to it on 
one occasion compared Bharat Chandra to Alexander Pope 
and assigned him the foronuist place in the list of Bengali 
poets, not knowing, I hojie, of the existence of snch a poet as 
Babu Hera Chnndor Banorjea or the late Michael M. S. Datta. 
But J beg the gentleman’s pardon, 1 have nothing to do with him 
now. Adieu, my patient! To-day’s dose (tincture) has perhaps been 
a little excessive. One is so awkward when pouring out a limited 
number of drops from a phial. But it is Homoeopathic Medicine and 
will do you no hanu, and 1 trust you’ll be all the bettor for 
swallowing it. Should it fail to restore you to pristine health, 
rU look in again. Once more, adieu! 

• » Yours, Ac., 

Hooglv. 1 An Amateur Homueopath. 

21st September, 1873. / 



THE IMPENDING FAMINE. 


To 

His Excellency itib bight hon'blb T. G. Bartno, 
Baron Northbrook op Stratton, g. m. s. i., 
Viceroy and Governor-general of India. 

My Lord, 

The time has arrived when, perhaps, a few words on 
* the; impending iamitie iti Bengal will not be unwelcome 
to your Lordship from one who, belonging to the people, 
mei;ts the people face to face,, and sees them as they 
are, and not through the prism-glass of official reports. 
I do not pretend to a knowledge of the political economy 
which kills, but this I know that common sense is supe¬ 
rior to all science which meddles but to muddle, and 
rarihes facts into ideas, into mere passive existences in the 
over-refined brain. I believe it holds the same position, 
w'ith respect to the every-day world that Conscience 
does with respect to the moral : the dictates of both in 
their respective s[>heres are as unerring as the instinct 
w'hich enjoins self-preservation as the law of animal na¬ 
ture. 

It is an old s^dng, my Lord, that forewarned is 
forearmed.” But now oft are forewarnings deliberately 
neglected ! From the most momentous to the most or¬ 
dinary concerns of life, we manifest an apathy which 
would be astounding if it were not so common. We 
take no note of the deaths which we witness,—lyo note of 
the evils which intemperance, for instance, engenders. 
How few are fore-armed ! The Doctor’s pills wiU bring 
us round when we throw our systems out of order; the 
Minister’s last prayer will save when the iron tongue of 
Time summons us away ! And so we are at rest. We 
«leave suffering nations to their fiite relying on Doctor 
Free-Trade and Parson Sopply-and-Dmnand to give them 
their needed quietus. 

This wan preeminently the case, my Lord, in 
•A band of counter-casters, then, revelled in the lac|d^ 
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who cast up their sums hi Rupees, aunas, and pies-— 
0 God !—against the sum of human misery, and the Ru¬ 
pees over-balanced predous human lives. Was the wamr 
iiig heeded then ? We had a pious Viceroy and a clever 
Lieutenant, and these deemed it to be their duty to look 
on with folded hands firomthc summits of Pelion and Ossa. 
Nay, one went a-durbarring amidst, the slirieks of a dying 
people, and the other danced his dance amidst the dance 
of death. And the latitude of the ruling nation bestowed 
on one a Coronet, and on the other a Star ! Your prompt 
appearance, my Lord, in the scene of impending distress is * 
most reassuring. We feel that wc have now a conscientious, 
human-hearted ruler,—^not one who merely waits ui>oii 
Providence muffled in the garb of 8anctit)r. Durbarring 
is not the bc-all and eud-aJI of statesmanship. 

1 am glad to observe that your Lordship’s l-iieute- 
nant has not proved w^anting in this crisis. He has breasted 
the wave manfully. But the people have no faith in him. 
Both the gigantic evils wliich threaten to devastate Bengal, 
the epidemic wldch is even now in the midst of us and 
the famine which looms in the horizon,—^though he is not 
responsible for eitlier, are nevertheless associated with his 
name by a superstitious populace who believe in the in¬ 
fluence of stars and of rulers on human destiny. Moreover, 
as the author of many perceptive and inceptive Cesses,—as 
the author of many weekly Resolutiotis which still harp 
on their theoretic ’advantages even at a time when 
men’s cheeks are blanched with fear, and despmr is 
curdling the very life-bloo<i in their veins, the country 
unhappilv regards liim with distrust. As an experi¬ 
enced Indian offlcer, and as president of a commission 
which investigated as it were the other day the 
causes of the last Orissa and Bengal Famine, he must 
have been w'ell aware of the unhappy liability of 
the country, from the absence of irrigaticmal works, to 
the disastrous effects of periodical droughts, and ought, to , 
have appreciated the paramount dul^ of his Government 
to devise measures for their preveo^i^ as &r as the same 
was humanly possible. Were the’ operations, on the 
Soane Canal pushed on in anticipation of a crisis ? '^rOv 
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ther^ any iirlgational works to bear testimony in favor of 
the local Government ? Any c<'i.nals—any system of tanks as 
in the days of Mahomedan administration—to quash an im¬ 
peachment for dereliction of duty ? No:—^instead of these 
we have had unnecessary, if not mischievous administrative 
changes, and schemes of local taxation of on exceedingly 
irritating and alarming character, conceived and matured 
under that peculiar mental idiosyncracy which passionately 
embraces a single idea to the exclusion of everything else.* 

* It is worthy of remark, as indicating the real 
sentiments of the local Government towards the Natives, 
that, even in its appeal to the public for the dispensation of 
relief to all such as may need help at their hands, it makes 
a distinction between the Europeans and the Natives, for 
which the latter must be infinitely obliged to it. Hear 
what the Lieutenant Governor says in the concluding 
para, of his Resolution on the impending Famine :— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor feels sure that he maj'^ trust 
to the zeal and energy of the local officers to give effect to 
these orders, and that, whatever need may anse, they will 
not be found wanting. He feels that he can count on the 
thorough assistance of the European seiders. He would cdso 
express the eumest hope that the officers of Government will 
have the aid and cooperation of the Native land-holders, 
and generally of those classes of Natives whose wealth, 
influence, and position, may enable them'to contribute to 
the duty of assisting their poorer fellow-countrymen.” 

What a marked contrast does the above present to 
the well-weighed, effective words of the Viceroy. -His Ex- 
cellen<w says, *^the Governor-General» 
henevoSmee, which has always been conspicuous in India^ 
will be evoked on this occasion, according as the need for 
its exercise shall become apparentand again, The 
Governor-General is confident also that many land-holders, 
recognizing the duty towards their tenants, their depend¬ 
ants, and their desntute neighbours, which b morally im¬ 
posed upon tliem b^^^&possession of property, will of thei^ 
own accord, mnrtheir own resources, dispeibe relief 
in the- maaner which ^ey may deem to be most effectoal.” 
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Your Lordship’s presence in onr. midst inspires 
the hope that the appalling scenes of 1866 will not be 
witnessed in 1874, if human'foresight and thoughtful care 
can prevent them. But 1 must earnestly warn you against 
the representations of those who talk of the existence 
of a sufficient stock of old stores to supplement the defi¬ 
ciencies of the present harvest. This cry deluded the 
Government into most reprehensible inaction on the 
occasion of the Orissa famine. After a careful ingmry in 
quarters where the most authentic information on the point 
could he obtained^ I am in a position to state that the rem* 
nant of the crops of previoue years is exceedingly small. 
The country is barred from all hope in that direction. 

Your promptitude, my Lord, is in marked contrast to 
the apathy of former days. It bespeaks the truest states¬ 
manship which has its foundation both in the head and 
the heart. 1 have witnessed the career of several success¬ 
ive Govemors-General and Viceroys; I have seen obs¬ 
curity blaze into temporary glory, and the so-called saviours 
of India sink into parish Bumbles, if not into perfect 
imbeciles ; I have seen virtue triumph after years of 
unmerited obloquy, and those brows crowned with laurels 
which in life were crowned with thorns ;—and this I 
may unhesitatingly declare, that v^r Lordship’s Reso¬ 
lution on the Bengal Municipal Bill and this one on the 
impending scarcity will be the corner-stones of a fame 
which wUl endure as long as the Bengallces—^reviled 
and libelled as they are by a pack of lying scribes—-will 
continue to be—what they preeminently are, inspite of 
centurie^ of foreign tyranny,—a people beyond all other 
sensible of kindness and grateful to the core. 

But, my Lord, I would entreat you again 
not to listen to the representations of those 
who speak to the existence of old stocks. Verily, 
these f^ple know not what they say I They croaked 
as now in 1866, and behold ! poor Onssa was all but 
killed. The accumulations of ju^vious years exist oifiy 
in their imagination. 1 have made em&l inquiries my 
Lord, in quarters, where and only awmotp 

information on the point could be obtained^ t 
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repeat with feur in my heart aa to the ealamitous 
prospect before' m, but without any as to the coTfeat- 
ness of my statement—that the remnant of old crops 
is birdly suffident to meet the consumption of a single 
month. Measures to avert the scardty must be adopted 
as if scardty were certain—nay, inevitable. Ko pd- 
tering with chance—no waiting to see what the chapter of 
events turns up! Some-how or other,—^with the new crop, 
or rather the sad wreck of it, about to be harvested, 
the people may manage to maintain a lingering existence, 
on short dlowance, till the end of March next. Then 
the hard, deadly struggle for bare life would commence 
in all its intensity unless the evil -were averted in the 
mean-while. But can it be averted ? I hope it can, my 
Lord. A period of five months is yet before your Lordship 
before the worst might happen. Let the most be made of it. 

You have been pleased, my Lord, to order the 
partial suspension of the Road-Cess. This is a most 
benevolent direction, but it ought to be thorough. Where 
one part in a system siifiers, the whole system must sufier 
too ; where ramine threatens so many districts, the 
country at large is sure to suffer. There will be more or 
less distress everywhere. Why then make a distinction ? 
Why mar such lugh-souled liberality with an ungenerous 
restriction ? It is hardly necessary to point out, that even 
in those localities blest with an abundant crop, the pressure 
would not be appreciably less ; for tlie drain from their 
granaries to meet the deficiencies in other parts of the 
country would, under a smart commercial activity, surely 
send up prices to an extent prohibitory to the^laboring 
population. The sad experience of former famines 
shews this to be inevitable. The law of demand and 
supply, where it is powerless to raise supplies equal to 
the demand, has invariably the tendency to raise 
prices every where to a high level. With this contin¬ 
gency staring thp people in the fiice, I submit 
t^t the operations connected with the Road Cess 
«^ght to oe wholly suspended, and that its im- 
po^tion at»a ^me like the presmit in any crook and' 
icoriier Bengal would be opposed to that spirit' 
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of benevolence which characterizes your Lordship's 
manifesto. A reference, which 1 earnestly solicit, to the 
weighty observations of the able and experienced Commis¬ 
sioner of Burdwan on the obnoxious character of this 
impost which, strange to say, have not yet made appear¬ 
ance in the Bengal Gazette^ although every commendatory 
notice of the Cess operations never fails to appear there¬ 
in, would convince your Lordship, more than any thing I 
(rould urge, of the utter impropriety of the imposition. 
Seeing as 1 have seen you, my Lord,—knowing as I have 
known you,—^by your public utterances and your public 
measures—to be so thoroughly alive to that ** touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin," I feel assured 
tliat, in your heart of hearts, the retention of the cess in 
a single district in Bengal,—with all the horrors of an awful 
visitation looming in the horizon—can hardly be agreeable 
to your Lordship. In the name of my ill-fated country— 
in the name of that Mercy whose tears are more welcome 
in the Kingdom which knoM’’cth no end than all the ostenta¬ 
tious works of Ambition, T appeal to you, my Lord, 
to' spare the country at large this infliction in a calami¬ 
tous crisis like the present. 

But this is not all. In the presence of an assured 
i;ict, it is necessary to imi^ose temporary but absolute 
restriction on the exportation of food-grains. A 
grain of [rice should not be allowed to be 
withdrawn from Bengal. A grain of rice exported in 
this season of scarcity would represent a Himalaya of 
iniquity on the part of the exporters. Mere work will not 
create food supplies. What stock exists must be most 
carefully conserved and utilized, and ^propriated 
wholly and solely to local needs. The matter 
must not be left to the ordinary course of trade. All 
men are not conscientious. Doctrinaires of the Free-trade 
school will doubtless shriek, but a province has to be 
sustained—^a nation saved. Much of the irritation, 
1 hope, will be allayed if all the leading merchants here 
were invited to a conference and the imperative duty of the 
state in this emergency explainedto them. YoarLordii^bipV 
weU-knowu. urbanity, I am sure, wiU effoet-niore than' 
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logic of £acts. Tli^e is no heb far em- 
bar^ noLBt be placed on exportation.—Violent diseases 
require very strong remedies. This measure should be supr 
plemented by immediate purchases iii Madras and iBurmah 
and Orissa, but then the purchases sliould be so oonducb^ 
ed as to secure cheap supplies without deranging the 
• local markets. Adulteration should be particularly 
guarded against,—^especially—as was the case with Go¬ 
vernment purchases for Orissa in 1866— admixture of 
bricks and heavy stones. Let not Bengal’s necessity be 
so many scoundrels’ opportunity. 

I iiave one more remark to offer on this point. There 
are some sensible men who, while fully recognizing the 
fact that a scarcity is inevitable, are nevertheless of opinion, 
in the interests of what they call economic principles, that 
in 08 much as the amount of our aunual export of rice 
does not exceed eleven d^’s consumption, inter¬ 
ference with such export would be unnecessary, if not 
tfiischievous. This opinion involves a palpable fallacy. 
Are economic principles everything, ^ and human lives no¬ 
thing ? le political economy the mistress, and not the 
hand maid of humanity ? Will not eleven day’s supply keep 
starvation by eleven days further from our doors. The 
consideration would of course be immaterial in tlie midst 
of abundance, but it is an all-im{>ortant one with famine 
staring us in the fdbe. Just think how maiiy mouths that 
quantity would feed—what amount of, certain distress it 
would avert! Then, what substitute you are sure of 
being able to provide in lieu of the quantity robbed from 
the famishing land ? What prudent man everjgives up 
a present possession relying on Chance to deal with the 
necessities of the future r When the country is about 
to be shaken to its very centre, is it a time for the exer? 
cise of prudery, for naif-hearted measures, for a fast- 
and-loose policy that would conserve and yet at the 
same time destroy^that would resort to imports without 
stoppng exports ? Verily, this would be covering with 

kisses to strangle, Othello-like, in the en d - .—4 t would 

be replenishk^ the sieve while the waters are fiist 418 *^ 
appmluj./S^gh the bottom ! 
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But the measure on which I would lay the greatest 
stress is, the energetic promotion of the cold>weether 
sowings. Let the machinery of the state,—^its entire re¬ 
sources and its concentrated energies,—^be devoted to 
the encouragement, direction, and supervision of agri¬ 
cultural operations in tliis critical juncture. If 
not too late, let the widest cultivation of wheat and 
boro rice be encouraged and every help in the shape 
of irrigational supplies afforded to the cultivators. Now 
is the time for the Department of Agriculture to prove 
its usefulness. Wells and tanks, more than roads, are 
necessary, and they should now spring up every where 
as beneath a magician’s wand. For, my Lord, thei’e is 
a plethora of labor in the countiy which might be 
advantageously emi)luyed in the construction of such 
works of eminent utility. They would be effectually 
preventive, not merely mitigative. Above all, let the 
intentions of (Jovemment anti the measures adopted by it 
to avert tlie crisis be fully and clearly made known to the 
people in a proclamation, and copies of it distributed in 
all the suffering districts. This would quiet the alarm 
which the present inquiries of local otficers have caused 
in the minds of the agricultural classes, and, whnt is 
more, serve to keep down prices which, under a vague 
panic, are going up daily higher and higher. 

It reflects, jny Lord, little credit on the fair name of 
England that, with all her vast resources and multiplied' 
appliances, her unrivalled skill and science, her wonder¬ 
ful invention aud superhuman energy, nothing should 
have been done, no earnest efforts should have been 
made in the past to prevent the calamitous visitations to 
which the country is periodically liable. All her lavish 
professions of*good-will to the people serve like morning 
exhiJations only to obscure her vision; duty is satisfied 
with the mere expression of its obligations; and self- 
complacency goes to sleep with an easy conscience. She 
is only awaxened from her slumber of security when 
some disaster of mgantic proportions convulses the v^y 
framework of soaety. Tnen she rouses herself to "action, 
puts forth her ener^es, confesses her neglect, puts on 
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sackcloth and ashes in hnmiliation for dereUotion of 
dul^, and^—as the occasion passes aa’ay, again goes to 
sleep ! Mitigation of evils when they liave come, and 
not their prevention beforehand by persistent and system¬ 
atic efforts, seems to have been her cherished {Mlicy. 
The duty of a state does not merely consist in the initia¬ 
tion and execution of measures for the protection of the 
country from external dangers: it embraces, also, in a 
great measure, the sacred duty of effectually providing 
for internal exigencies like the present. 

But what has England done in this direction during 
a century of occupation ? We see palatial barracks erect¬ 
ed on every side for the comfort of her soldiers; we see 
material conveniences multiplied over the length and 
breadth of the land to fai;ilitate the transport of her 
troops, to promote her own commerce, to strengthen her 
iron hold on the Empire. But with the exception of a 
spasmodic effort here and tliere, has she systematically 
pursued a pt)licy of prevention instead of mitigation ? 
Bengal—poor, unfortunate Bengal, at any rate, has a heavy 
Bill of Indictment against her imperial sister. With a 
soil whose fertility is a marvel to the world—a people 
peaceful beyond example and loyal to the core—revenue 
which has always yielded a surplus,—rich in natural pro¬ 
ducts and alive witha thousand industries, the apathy of her 
rulers has nevertheless left her in that primitive condi¬ 
tion in which the failure of a single shoSver of rain means 
the destruction of a province—the ruin of a people. How 
many bridges span her noble rivers ? What works of 
irrigation—what canals and tanks and other reservoirs 
of water in localities where the natural supply of that 
precious element is scanty, display the provident care 
and beneficence of her paternal (rovernment? Let withered 
fields and dried-up tracts of land answer the question. 
Alas ! She has been sadly—^very sadly neglected. A 
dreadful pestilence has for some years raged in some of 
her most thriving districts, and converted blooming 
gardens into howlmg wildernesses, but what earnest 
serious efforts have been made to combat its ravages ? 

*The grand remedy which the genius of her philanthrofdc 
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ralers presents to her suffering sons is EBaoRATiON, as if 
Bengal were a land of dismal bogs and pestiferous 
swamps ! The prescription is as creditable to the head 
us to the heart of the physician. It is a confession of 
weakness which may well stagger tlie world. How would 
the evil have been met if it had broken out in England. 
By a simple offer of Emigratioij on tlie part of her admi¬ 
nistration ? No ! The skill and resources of this globe 
would have been brought to !>ear on it until it was tho¬ 
roughly, completely crushed. Auihlst the desponding 
gloom in which the epidemic*, on the one hand, and the 
impending scarcity, on the? other, have enfolded the na¬ 
tional mind, there is one gl(‘am of light, my Lord, which 
cheers the people in this terrible crisis, ai\d that is the 
light of hope irradiating from your J^iordship’s apprecia¬ 
tion of your duty and rt*s[x>nsibility in the moment of 
threatening danger. 

'fhe grand blind old bard of England has said,— 
“JV*ace hath her victories no less reno^vned than war.” 
Be such victories yours, my Lord, for ever and ever,— a 
thousand-fold more acceptable to the Throne of Mercy 
than all the bloody triumphs of all the kings and conquer¬ 
ors that ever w'ere. India cherishes with .grateful remem¬ 
brance the blessed name of Clemency Canning ; may her 
sons to the remotest generation have neason to cherish— 
along with his name,—in e<|uaUy gratcfiil recollection— 
that of Noktujirook the Good ! * 

I remain, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 

A Bengalee. 


MnM b} it~QhosU, iit thv BanUiwk 14, Bentiuck Stneh. 



MOOKERJEE’S MAGAZINE 

DECEMBER 1873- 

A VOICE J’OB THE COMMEECE AND MANUFAC¬ 
TURES OF INDIA. 


SeCTI02J 2. 

Tlic Past of tlio Commerce and Manufactures of India. 

Part II. Manufactures. 

“ The Emperor expreKsed himself as highly tlolighloJ with the triumphs 
of British industry noticeable in the Exhibition, and won espcoiully struck 
with the beauty and novelty of the Indian show, which the Archduke Charles 
Louis deelami, in Coiiversutiou with the Knyul Oomtnissioticr, to bo tho best 
in tho whole buildiug.”- Opening of the Vienna Exhibition. 


T PROPOSE, in this cliapter, to f-eviow tho past of tho 
, • Manufactures of India, ana vindicate 

my nation as a manumetunng people. 
The study of Hindoo histoi^, leading to an intimate 
knowledge of the Hindoo society and ^aracter, to prove 
useful to tho legislator and statesman, must always be 
incomplete without an enquiry into the subject df Hindoo 
arts. The progress made by our ancestors in this de¬ 
partment, and their great services rendered to mankind, 
teach a lesson of considerable importance and practical 
utility, but which has received little or no attention at 
the hands of those who have written volumes about India. 


I cannot vrell bring homo tho truth of my remarks to, and 
fasten new convictions on, the minds of my countrymen, 
without submitting an account of the state of our arts and 
industries in tho pre-English period, and laying b^ore 
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tlicm proofs of our nation's great, practical, and most con¬ 
spicuous achiovements in those braucltes. To enunciate it 
in the words of Professor Max Mlillor ;—** what 1 want to seo 
in India is the rising of a national spirit, and an honest 
pride in our past history—^>vith a determinate effort to 
make our future better and brighter than oven our past.*’* 
It is not that the world witliliolds from us the due meed 
of praise to which we are entitled : that praise is ringing 
in our ears at this very moment, and it is accorded to us 
witliout ^tjnt or measure. Hut that, under foreign away 
and subjection, the recognition of our participation in 
the civilizing and amcli<)rating the condition of the hii- 
nmn race, is growing fainter and fainter every day, and 
the subject of it is becoming involved in doubt and dis¬ 
pute. Moreover, the false notions of political economy, 
inculcated with all the weight a coiU|ueror can lend to 
them, have operated on tho credulity of the native public 
to produce an opinion, from tho consequences of which 
many of our important and valuable branches of industiy 
are suffering without tho least prospect of relief. It is the 
opinion tliat in the economy of Nature India is appointed 
to discharge tho functions of an agricultural, and not a 
nuinufacturing, countr}'^—that the minute sub-division 
and distribution of our landed property into innumerable 
small holdings, our village communes, our system of 
land-law, and current formerly paid in kin d, all proclaim 
our nation to form an exclusively agricultural society. I 
admit tho truth, with which every body is familiar, tliat 
Providence has assigned different productions to different 
soils and climates—that it is tho business of one nation 
to turn deserts into corn-fields, and the business of an¬ 
other to turn, by ingenious pi'ocesscs, the products of 
nature into works providing for the exigencies of life. 
I acknowletlge this mutual dependence and natural rela¬ 
tionship between one nation and another, upon which is 
based that international law which exists in Europe, 
but which ought to bo extended to Asia and other parts 
of the world. Nevertheless, it is an undeniable truth of 

* writ^'n to liikhu RamdttB Sen of Berluunpnr, by Profewior Max lltiliejE' 

iu AcjKUuwieUgweiit of n ISongAli eounet uddfceeud to biw by tlko Babu* \ 
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GGonomical science^ that the country which producos the 
raw-nuiterial, ut the same time, nonnally nttod to turn 
out the cheapest manufacture. Without doubt, tho 
cottons that are transported from tlie tropics to near the 
poles, and then shipped back, charged witli double freight, 
double insurance, double brokemge, and double commis* 
sion, must be dearer than tho cottons that are grown, and 
might be manufactured, and sold at the spot. 1 utterly 
repudiate and scout the idea that India is destined to apply* 
her industry solely to tho cultivation of tlic earth. Our 
latitudes arc no more favorable for tho growtli of cotton 
and jute, than our nation is qualided to spin and weave. 
From lier geographical position and physical conditions, 
Kngland is a non-producing and non-exporting country. 
She has no soil for cotton or silk. She is hardly able to grow 
food sufficient for her population. Under this disadvaii'* 
tnge she thinks herself entitled to take rank as n manu¬ 
facturing country in tlie economy of nature, and justifies 
her claim to it by pointing to the fact of her having 
overstepped all others in all that constitutes wealth, 
manul'actures, shipping, railway communication, and 
cfmimerce, by virtue of her superior caj>acity for organ¬ 
ization, as much as by her enterprise. It is this capa¬ 
city which has made England the -workshop of tlio 
world. Foreign nations tacitly admit it when they 
send for English contractors to make their railways, and 
to English dockyards to build their slnps.”* Unques¬ 
tionably England has of late wrouglit miracles of skill 
and ingenuity. Her manufacturing power is unrivalled 
at the present day. Intolligcnt, wealthy, and«great^ ns 
she is, let her discharge tho function of a manufacturing 
nation to the benefit of those who stand in need of her 
ci-vilizing influences. Let her clothe such naked races 
as the Laplander, the Esquimaux, tho Caflrarian, the 
Australian, and the Maori, who ncidier grow any cotton, 
nor know how to* weave. These are the most natural 
consumers of her piece-goods; and to supply them 
would be to strictly fulfill the laws of political economy^ 


^ Th» Si^ishnneuif S6tb August, IbTS. 
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l^ut to put forth her claim to clothe India, which haa 
during all tinieH clothed the nations of the world, is to 
cherish a pretension that is opposed to the acknowledged 
truths of political science. It is highly preposterous, 
tending as it does to disturb and invert the natural order 
of things by putting down the manufacturer who lives 
amidst cotton-fields, and encouraging the manufacturer 
who has to send thousands of mi les off for the raw-material, 
and then send buck the wrought material over again 
those thousands of miles. To lay stress upon that claim, 
is nothing more or less than to tone down the language 
of gi*eed, and make the utmost use of the rights of con¬ 
quest under the color of fair words. However great 
the manufacturing power of England just now is, no 
body can be blind to tlio fact of that power being main¬ 
tained under the most abnormal conditions. It rests not 
upon a solid foundation, when she has to depend upon 
foreign countries for the supply of raw material, and is 
liable to collapse in the event of a political contingency. 
It is chiefly maintained by her connection with I ndia, and 
her command of its great resources. The fact is, it is 
not so much her intelligence or enterprise, as her ad¬ 
vantage in the jiossession of a dependency like this 
country, and a vast subject-population to force upon her 
manufactures, that has given her imcqense facilities for 
the acquisition of that power. India is the great mm^- 
ket that takes off her manufactures—the field that gives 
opportunity to exercise her industrial skill. Without 
this advantage, she would cease to be the workshop of 
the world—tlio general and governor of human indus¬ 
try.” The ckim of a manufacturing power was never 
put forth by English statesmen and economists previous 
to the conquest of India. England was never dominant 
as a manufacturing countiy till a recent date. Sfot to 
go beyond the rezgn of Elizabeth—the state of the 
English manufactures then was so very low, that foreign 
wares of almost all kinds had the preference.” The use 
oven of coaches was not known tul the year 1580^ In 
the reign of James I., ** a catalogue of the manufactures, 
for whidi the English were then eminent, would appear' 
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very cont-omptible^ in comparison of tliosc which flourish 
among them at present. Almost all the more elaborate 
and carious arts were cultivated abroad, particularly in 
Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands, lu so little credit 
was the fine English cloth even at homo, that the king 
was obliged to seek expedients by which he might en¬ 
gage the people of fashion to wear it. The manufacture 
of fine linen was totiilly unknown in the kingdom. 
Most of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and 
<hmscd by the Dutch. The silk manufacture had no 
footing in England.”* The English have been little 
remarkable for artistic genius and. originality of inven¬ 
tion. They arc very good as copyists ana improvers. 

It was the persecuted French and Flemish refugees who 
first introduced many of the arts into England, and im¬ 
proved her commerce. One detachmeift of emigrants 
first brought the art of silk-weaving. Another taught 
how “ to make the stufls and hats of which France had 
hitherto enjoyed a monopoly.^’ A third introduced the 
art of dyeing*^ and dressing woolen cloth. ** It was not 
till the reign of George the First that the English 
surgeons cca.sed to import from Franco those exquisitely 
fine blades which are required for operations on the 
human frame.f’’ The art of printing cloth, and mak-„ 
ing bre^ades and shawls and carpets has been learnt-^' 
from India. In fact, it is on the ruins^of Indian arts and 
industries that England has risen to be that manufacturer 
to which she now boastfully lays her claim. Give fair 
play to India—leave her to be guided by her own in¬ 
stincts, and governed with a regard to her own independ¬ 
ent pecuniary interests, and she will take a high rank 
as a manufacturing country. The authority of a ruling 
power may choose to dictate any thing it likes, but afi 
true economists can never cease to regard India as des¬ 
tined to be at once the wower of raw-produce and the 
manufacturer of that produce—^to be as well the purveyor 
as the dotliicr of mankind. In this double capacity, she ^ 

* Humo’s Hitivry of En^and. 
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has acted and been distinguished througli all times. 
Nations, three thousand years ago, attested to lier inven¬ 
tive genius, and industrial triumphs,—and nations, in the 
present day, still attest to the same .genius and triumphs, 
in India, the industry of men has always been as much 
directed to developing the powers of the soil, as that 
a large part of her poptilation has always been employed 
in manufactures. With a view to combat the erro¬ 
neous impression that is abroad, let mo interpret the 
past to the present generation, that a new current of 
ideas may sot in to turn their thoughts, suiting the new 
life they nave so auspiciously b3guii. Such an attempt 
is not merely desirable in tlie interests of history, but 
also for the sustainment of our national prestige, and the 
promotion of our national welfare. 

• I have renfarkod, in a preceding page, that India 
is the cradlo of all tho principal arts wliich minister to 
the well-being of mankind. This is no mis-represen- 
tation, or exaggeration. The fact is clearly evident 
from tho records of our nation, some of which are tho 
oldest in tho world, that India is the country in which 
man first interpreted many of the important secrets of 
Nature, spread the dominion of mind over rnatfer, and 
made the greatest progress in material things. The 
advantages of India in the possession of a variety of 
soil and climate gave her this precedence over other 
countries. Tho world is not more indebted to Europe 
for the invention of the art of printing, or to France for 
the engineering skill which has opened the JSuez Canal, 
or to England for the construction of Railways and the 
abolition of slavey, than to India for the origination of 
many of those useful arts and industries which have civile 
ized mankind, and promoted its comforts. While other 
nations still roamed m the pastoral state, India turned 
her attention to agriculture, and inaugurated the art of 
producing corn aft^ com” in ihe same fields, and 
growing several hundred sorts of food-grains which 
have made her the world’s granary. While other na¬ 
tions still clad themselves in skins, or barks ofl/irees 
or scanty woolen fitbries^ India grew cotton and intEo- 
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daoed tho cheapest and most abundant clothing for 
mankind. Decidedly, India first originated and car¬ 
ried to perfection that most important and yalnable 
of all trades in tho world—tho cotton trade, which has 


so immensely bonefitod mankind, and is now the most 
proIi% source of wealth to England. It is India which/'' 
also iirst utilized the canc, and taught tho art of pro¬ 
ducing that sugar which offers such a high gratification 
to the iiuman palate, and has now become so universal a 
luxury. To India, does tho world owe tho knowledge of 
making those dyes which are held in tho highest esteem. 
In short, many of the useful arts that are subservient 
to the animal wants, or enjoyments of life, were hrst 
called forth into existence by the efforts of Hindoo 
genius, and had already reached a stage of high 
merit before tlicy became known to tho rest of mankind. 

There is nothing, to this day, like an exhaustive 
or satisfactory literature of industrial 
No nation yot possoMes an nc- 
count sufficiently illustrative of its 
gradual progress in tho useful or ornamental arts. 
Without such an account, all history must be pror 
nonneed to be imperfect. The ancient Hindoos have 
left no such record for flic instruction or entertain- 


meut of posterity. Composed from scanty materials, 
the sketch presented here must necessarily bo very 
defective. Yet it may help to throw some light on the 
past of tho arts and manufactures of India, and en¬ 
able us to form a fair judgment of their status. Tho 
art progress of our nation may likewise be traced from 
tho far-off times of the Rig-Veda, which presents a good 
picture of the earliest Hindoo society, just as ,tho 

J Hierns of Homer present one of the earliest Greek sucieU*. 
^'rom their constant and earnest invocations 


rain, warmth, and abundant harvests, we may safe^ 
conclude the Aryans to liavo been advanced agrieuL* 
turists. In thoii' pastoral state, thoy had learnt to make 
clarified butter or ghee^ w'hich was proaented to 
in ladles. .They knew to brew a sort of ale fipom th& 
Soma plant, of which they offered libations to the 
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gods. They were acquainted with the art of forging, 
and the manufacture of weapons and coats of mail."* 
"riicy drove in "chariots drawn by champing and, 
foaming steeds.” They knew to build sea-going vessels. 
Tlicy fashioned “jewelled omaments to enhance the 
charms, of female beauty.’’ The Rig-Veda speaks of 
"the needle and sowing,’" from which we may infer 
the pre-cxistence of the art of weaving and the pro¬ 
ducts of the loom. Thus, in tlio Vedic period, there 
were smiths, carpenters, tailors, goldsmiths, jewellers, 
and other craftsmen, who covered the land with the 
marks of their industry when " Greece and Italy, those 
cradles of European civilization, nursed only the tenants 
of the wilderness.” The following extract gives a short 
but substantive account of the state of Hindoo primeval 
society, and of the various arts of life which flourished in 
that ago. “ During the time of the Vedas, the Indian 
Aiy'ans still were chiefly a pastoral people, though to a 
(jcrtaiu extent also agricultural, as siiown by the frequent 
mention of their herds of cattle, buffaloes, horses, camels, 
&c. Tlieir wars with the neighbouring tribes show that 
their military arrangements also must have been attended 
to. All those occupations were connected with a 
certain degree of industry, and in works of art they 
were by no means ignorant. They .know the art of 
■weaving and spinning, the u.so of iron, copper, brass, &c., 
of which tlu'}' j)ossesscd various instruments for agricul¬ 
tural and domestic purposes, as well as ■weapons for de¬ 
fence in time of -war. "I'lio pi*ccious metals were worked 
to a largo extent, and used as a kind of payment in 
exchanges, or as ornaments; the polishing and cutting 
of precious stones was equally well known. In war they 
had, like thoEg^'ptiaiis, chariots drawn by horses, of which 
they seem to liave taken great care. Poisonous extracts 
of plants, and the intoxicating })roperties of other vege¬ 
tables were then already in use, though probably now 
tolerated than encouraged. Tlieir commercial connec¬ 
tions were also extensive, they must have had inter- 
c(mrse with the East as well as with the hilly country of 
the Kortli, for the jpashm was known to them. In sup- 
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port of all theso and many otlicr occupations of the 
people, there might bo read a very long list of names 
of artisans mentioned in the Yayur-Yeda ; among 
those names were such as ivory-worker, dealer in nee* 
tar, compounder of perfumes, confectioner, painter, aotor^ 
worker in coral, brass-founder, stonoTcutter, destroyer of 
poison, cotton-dealer, &c., which undoubtedly show a 
high state of civilization.”* 

From the Vcdic age, we come to that of Manu. 

The arts wui maiiufiic- Tho nunibor,” sajs Elphinstone, ‘‘ of 
turos in Oio .igo of Mauu. kfuds of grain, spices, perfumes, and 

other productions, are proofs of a highly cultivated 
country ; and tho code in general presents the picture of 
a peaceful and flourishing community.” Mention is mado 
of embankments, of ponds, of public cisterns of water, of 
planting trees and orchards, of gardens and bowers, of 
terraces, of highways, and of squares where four ways 
meet—all of which testify to the further progress of our 
nation, as well in agriculture and horticulture, as in sani¬ 
tation and tlie means of locomotion, than in the preced¬ 
ing age. Public temples—which did not exist in tho 
Yedic period, palaces, courts ** held in halls decently 
splendid,’’ and fortresses with ditches and bastions, 
speak of a higher skill in architecture and engineering. 
Tlio working of Quines is alluded to—^tho king being 
** entitled to half of all precious minerals in tho earth.” 
Pliephants, horses, and chariots wore familiar as convey¬ 
ances for men, as were cattle, camels, and waggons mr 
goods. The Hindoo legislator classified the Barna San- 
kars, or the mixed castes, into thirty-six divisions. This 
is one of the most undoubted proofs of a society con¬ 
siderably advanced in arts and refinement, and such a 
separation of profitssions marks an important era in the 
history of Hindu trades and industries. ** Tho profes¬ 
sions mentioned,” observes Elphinstone, show all thaf 
is necessary to ciyilizsed life, but not all required fi)r high 
refinement. The arts of l^e, fhoilgh still in a simple, 

state, were fiur from being in a rude one.” There word 

_ __ ___ 
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petty traders and shopkeepers, on whom was levied a 
Hiimil annual imposition.” Thero were handicraftsmen, 
from whom was exacted ** a forced service of a day in 
each month.*’ There were tavenis and victualling shops, 
workers in cane and leather, dyers, and lapidaries, in 
tliat remote age. Women had then already become ac¬ 
customed to set off their eyes with black powder. “ Gold 
and gems, silks and ornaments, are spoken of as being in 
all families,” in the age of the Code. There was tax on 
merchandise, and tax on manufactures, for sources of re¬ 
venue to the State. Such Was the state of civilization in 


India, at least 1,000 years B. C.,—a state under wliich slie 
exhibited the appearance of a c(»untry, where not only 
all the useful arts, but many of those conducive to luxury, 
had been long known and successfully practiced. 

Tho next period for consideration is the age of the 
Thonrts niid iiwnufnc- Maluibharat, ill which we notice a still 


tuns in the age of the further development and culture of 

MjiiiHoiiHrrtt'a jihm III IJio .| j .« « If • f* . 

|>«ri.Nl of the Greek and tllC Urts. ^Nothing SO WCll mdlCatcS 

Kotium writeni. fjju progToss madc at that period, and 

faithfully reflects tho taste of the time, as the variety of 
elegant and costly articles which were brought, cither for 
present or tribute, to Yudhisthira, on the occasion of his 
Kajsuya. They were furs, brocades, silks, weapons, 
articles made of iron and ivory, jewels, and horsps.”* 
Tho I'rinces, who camo on that occasion, wore accommo¬ 
dated in ** lofty ])avilions, with windows made of 
golden net-work. I'ho rooms were laid with rich carpets, 
and decorated with furniture, and perfumed with sandal¬ 
wood and incense.”t It is possible tliat the poet’s pictures 
of royal magnificence and splendour may be too highly 
colored—that his iinngination may have overstepped 
reality in his descriptions of objects. But there is reason 
to believe tliat the author drew his scenes from the life— 


from real models and patterns before him. In many im¬ 
portant points, the truth of hisdcsciiptions is confirmed by 
foreign testimony—by the accounts of Greek and Roman 
writers. From these accounts we find that the same 


« 
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kinds of grain, that we now reap at each of oar two har¬ 
vests, were reaped in the age of Alexander’s iu^ion of 
lndia~that sugar, cotton, spices, and perfumes, wero pro¬ 
duced tlien as at present. Our ancestors had uien 
chariots drawn by horses as well as by elephants. Strabo, 
writing about the beginning of the Christian era, dwells 
on “ the brilliancy of their dyes,” and their ** skill in 
manufactures and imitation of foreign objects.” In ex¬ 
patiating on the magnihocnco of the Indian festivals, ho 
speaks of elephants adorned with gold and silver ; of 
“ chariots with four horses of “ gilded vases of 
“ basins of groat size and of ** tables, thrones, goblets, 
layers, all set with diamonds,' beryls, carbuncles, and 
other precious stones.’’ Ho alludes also to garments 
of various colors, and embroidered with gold.” The 
ordinary dross of the people, as described by Arrian, was 
then, as at the present day, composed of two sheets of 
cotton cloth, lioyal personages wore the robe. Frocks 
and socks seem to have been in use, as they are apparent 
from the frescoes in the Adjunta caves, and from the rock- 
sculpturcs at various other places. The clothes wero 
generally white cotton, though often of a variety of 
bright colors and flowered patterns (chintz).” Ear-ring, 
and ornamented slippers were in fashion then, as now. 
The people used gold and jewels, and wero very expen¬ 
sive in their dresses. Pearls and precious stones wore 
in common use among them. The gr6at had umbrellas 
carried over them.”* The Periplus, written in the se¬ 
cond century, bears the most indisputable testimony to 
the manufactures of cotton-cloth and muslins, ef cliintz, 
of silk-cloth and thread, of indigo and other dyo.s, of 
sugar, and of steel. The numerous commercial cities 
and ports for foreign trade mentioned tliorein, attest,” says 
£l{diinstone, '*the progress of the Indians in adopartment 
which more than any other shows the advanced coifdition 
of a nation.” 'Widi the progress in cultivation, there was 
progress in industry. Manufacturing towns had ariseii 
then in many parts of the country, of which the namei 
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hare unhappily pcrlshod. The chief scats, however, 
cotton manufactures, have escaped this fate by being men¬ 
tioned in our early history, and their names will bo enu¬ 
merated in a future page. The great development of the 
irontrado of the countr}', may be guessed from the expoHs 
of finely-tempered steel ana armour to foreign markets, 
which continued till the discovery of gunpowder intro¬ 
duced a wholesale change in the instruments for warfare. 
The variety of precious stones, in use in the country, 
and exported for foreign trade, is a proof that our 
mines were properly worked. In short, our ancestors 
had, by the beginning of tho Christian era, so matured 
themselves into an agricultural, as well as commercial 
and manufacturing people, as to stand at the head of 
all nations, and make their country eagerly sought for 
by them all for its rich natural productions, and the curi¬ 
ous products of its industry. 

Tho state of India, towards tho tenth century, 
cannot concisel}’’ be described so w'cll as in the words of 
Col. Tod, who remarks, that if the traveller had jour¬ 
neyed through tho Courts of Europe, and taken tho 
route by Byzantium, through Ghizni, to Delhi, Kanauj, 
and Anhulwara, how superior in all that constitutes civil¬ 
ization would tho Rajpoot princes have appeared to 
him!—in arts immeasurably so ; in prms by no means 
inferior.” Under tho Mahomedans, particularly during 
tho Mogul period, most of th(j arts ot life were so elabi^ 
rated as to have attained the highest point of excellence. 
It was an era of material prosperity which was unpar¬ 
alleled in, tho previous annals of the country, and traces 
of which are discernible at this distant day. 

From such a general sketch, let me try to notice 
Tiie«rtofgifw»-xDakuig somo of tUo branches of'industry 
in auount India. moro copious details. One of 

the useful as well as ornamental arts that has been de¬ 
vised by man, is that of glass-making. Mr. Mill ob- 
Borves, that though the Hindoos knew too art of making 
a species of rude glass, which was manuhictured into 
trinkets and ornaments for the w<raen, they had never 
possessed sufficient ingenuity t-b apply it to the many* 
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useful purposes to which it is so admirably adapted/’ 
But it is rmated in Ibe Mahabhdrat, that when the sacri- 
6ce at the Bajasuya of Yudisthira had beon fully acoom* 
pHshedj Duryodhana entered tlie palaco where it had 
been performed, and saw rery many beautiful things 
that ho had never beheld in his own Rij at Hastini- 
pura. Amongst other wonders, was a square made of 
crystal, which appeared to the eye of Duryodhana to 
be clear water; and as he stood on the margin he 
began to draw up his garments lest they should bo 
wetted, and then throwing them off plunged, in to bathe, 
and was struck violently on the head against the crys¬ 
tal/’t This account is a sufficient rebutter to the pre¬ 
ceding observation. But it is treated by Mr. Wheeler 
as a pure fiction, borrowed from the legend preserved 
in the Korjtn, that when the Queen of Sheba paid a 
visit to Solomon, she was conducted by the Hebrew King 
into a room floored with glass, upon which she thought 
tliat the glass was water, and lifted up her robe. That 
the early colonists at Indraprastha should have arrived 
at siicli a high pitch of art as the story would seem to 
imply appears wholly incredible.’* Now, to make the 
j^Iahubhorat borrow from the Koran, is to givejpriority to 
the latter. But all writers agree in the opinion, that 
the Hindu Epic, jn its present form, has boon written 
many centimes before the isacred Book of the Mussul¬ 
mans. Besides, it betrays the prejudice of an European 
mind to think that the art of ^lass-making was never 
carried to such a perfection, as in the age of the Crystal 
Palace. But there is “ incontrovertible evidence, in the 
shape of hieroglyphics and monumental records that 
glass-working was practised in Egypt before the exodus 
of the children of Israel, 3,500 years ago* The Egyp¬ 
tians were high proficients in the lurt,—the glass-houses 
of Alexandria l^ng celebrated for the skill and inge¬ 
nuity of their workmen j they counterfeited precioufi 
stones, made figures of their deities, and even made cof¬ 
fins in glass.”* The CSiinese were also early acq^mted 

" t Wheeler^s “ Mahabbawifc.” V'! 
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with tho manufacture. But lot us concede to the Egyp¬ 
tians the honor of having originated the art—^it.was from 
Egypt then that its knowledge spread to other countries. 
The Jews no doubt carried some knowledge of it to their 
land. The Greeks and Romans did the same. It was 

J )ractisod in Nineveh, from among the ruins of whidi 
'.ia 3 ’'ard has excavated a perfect and beautiful goblet, 
tiiat is placed in the British Museum. Archimedes is 
said to have burnt tho Roman fleet off Syracuse by 
means of burning glasses. Could not the Hindoos, who, 
for several centuries, were engaged in an active com¬ 
mercial intercourse with Egypt, similarly carry from it 
the knowledge of tlie art to their own country ? There 
existed ample materials at home for them to put that 
knowledge into practice. It may be pointed out on the 
authority of tho Periplus, that glass was one of the arti¬ 
cles of import into ancient India. But it is not to bo 
inferred therefrom, that the art of glass-making was 
wholly unknown to our nation. Neither is the present 
rudeness of the manufacture at all an argument in favour 
of tho opinion, that only tho most rudimentary princi¬ 
ples of the art have ever been known to the Hindoos. 
Many an art, to be enumerated hereafter, that flourished 
in ancient times, and had attained groat excellence, has 
declined and disappeared from our land. They are not, 
therefore, to bo supposed to have been unknown to the 
people of this country. Tho ancient proficiency in the 
art of glass-making has been as much lost by the Hin¬ 
doos, as by tho Egyptians. It has perished among them, 
just as the*standard of I*hidian excellence in sculptures, 
or of Partlienonic beauty in architecture, has perished 
among tho present Greeks. Of course, in th'ose early 
days, glass was a rare and costly luxury. It was used 
more for purposes of ornament than utility. The manu¬ 
facture may not have become so cheapened as in modem 
days. It may not have been in every household, as now, 
in tho shape of mirrors, chandeliers, candelabras, wall- 
shades, lamps, and otW glass wares. It may not have 
been available except to princes and nobles for the 
montof palaocs, and fhn decoration of altars. But still we' 
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cannot reject tbo evidence furnished by the Mahabh^rat 
as altogether fanciful, or refrain to adduce it for the con¬ 
futation of all inimical arguments and reflections. He¬ 
rodotus confirms the fact, by his allusion to works for the 
fabrication of glass, as well in Egypt and Phoenicia, as 
in India, where rock-crystal was eniployod in its com¬ 
position.” All contemporary nations knew the art—it 
cannot be that the Hindoos alone remained ignorant. 
The Darpun, or looking-glass, has always been an in¬ 
dispensable bridal present for the Hindoo female toilette, 
from time immemorial. In this shape at least, if not in 
any other, the article must have been in universal de¬ 
mand throughout our vast country, which gave no slight 
encouragement to the trade. Glass is not likely to be 
so far utilized and used in a tropical country, as in a 
cold region. In India, we want current.s of air to pass 
through the room to cool down its heat at night. During 
day, we want to keep out the glare of a fierce sunshine. 
Hence glass-frames in our windows have not been in 
fashion. In England, where, as the French saying goes, 
“ in the gloomy month of November, Englishmen hang 
or drown themselves,” they want to keep out the wind, 
and admit ligiit into the room. This is best done by 
glass, and it is, therefore, in such extensive use there. 
The Mogul Emjierors had a great taste for glass. They 
made Sisha Mdliah, or glass-rooms, in their Zenanas, tci 
reflect the beauty of its inmates. Th'o Si^m MalwX of 
Akbar yet exists, in a dilapidated state, in the Fort of 
Agra. The Tdj also was adorned with many glass-works. 

Chandeliers of crystal, set with precious stoftes, hung 
from the ceiling of the dome. There was also one clian- 
delier of agate, and another of silver; these were 
carried off by the Jaut Suraji Mull, of Bhurtpore." 

Gilded glass,” says Abul Fazil, is manufactured in 
Behar.” 

Potteiy is one of those arts which is earliest cid- 

The ait of pottery In tivuted by mankind, and is cognate 
ancient Jhidia. to that of glass-manufactures. It 

be traced from the time of the Vedas, in which Goo;; 
as the material cause of the iiniv«»e^ is compat^ 
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to potter by whom the fictile vase is formed 

—the clay out of which it is fabricated.” Idols are mea^ 
tioned by Manu, who in one place desires them to be res¬ 
pected, though the adoration of them is never spoken of 
by him but with disapprobation. But from a combination 
of causes, the potters’ branch of industry has prospered 
little in India, and pottery>propcr has been prevented from 
attaining the excellence which it has done in other coun¬ 
tries. In the first place, the Hindoo laws of purification 
have been a great obstacle to its improvement. They 
enjoin the casting off of the domestic and kitchen pots, 
on the occasion of a birth, a death, an eclipse, a poojah, 
and the harvesting of the crops, which acts injuriously 
ii])on the development of the art. The custom puts a 
family to constantly recurring expense, and makes people 
averse to indulge in costly wares. Secondly, the Hindoos 
have always been remarkable as a frugal nation. They 
prefer what is substantial and durable to all that is liable 
to perish soon. They prefer stone-wares to earthen wares. 
They prefer metallic vessels to shining but brittle glass ves¬ 
sels. They like to buy a piece of shawl that would last 
for three generations.. They prefer silver and gold articles 
to cabinet and wooden furniture. They prefer jewels and 
precious stones to buggies and horses. They prefer orna¬ 
ments to paper-money. Hence brass and copper vessels 
have got into fashion in India. They have come into use 
from a remote antiquity. The common use of copper 
vessels by the Indians is spoken of by Strabo. The result 
of this national peculiarity has been the improvement of 
metallic pottery to the neglect of earthen pottery,—to check 
all advance in the latter beyond a certain stage of develop¬ 
ment. Whatever artistic skill would otherwise have been 
employed upon the execution of earthen wares, has found 
vent in the elaboration of jugs, jars, basins, tumblers, 
cups, and dishes, either in gold, silver, copper, or brass. 
Instead of a tray or fiower-pot in porce^^in, we have it 
in silver, or gold filigroe. The brazier has flourished 
more in the place of the potter. But because earthen 
pottery has been neglected, it would not be right ffW 
thence to condemn all the products of that Inanch 
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of industry as extremely rude. The fictile fabrics of the 
Hindoos may not rank with the elegant works, of Grecian 
or Etruscan artists. They may not be admired li|?e the 
poreelain wares of China. But still iu their simple and 
primitive state, they fail not to show considerable excel¬ 
lence and gracefulness. Many relics of former times 
have turned out at different phices, which exhibit a de¬ 
cided progress in the manufacture of potter’s wares of all 
kinds. In excavating the Ganges Canal, then Lieutenant, 
but now Sir Arthur Cautley came upon an ancient town- 
site, some seventeen feet beneath the surface. He 
found this stratum to be ** full of bones and pots of 
different descriptions ; bricks also, of a large size, and 
unusual shape, as if made lo suit the circular form of 
wells ; also pieces of the slag of iron from smelting fur¬ 
naces, (an iron furnace, in the present day, is a thing 
unheard of in this neighbourhood); arrow-heads, lings, 
ornaments, and beads of different descriptions.” This 
Indian Herculaneum is supposed to be the ancient town 
of Hastinapiir, which Mr. Wheeler so erroneously des¬ 
cribes to have been an assemblage of huts or houses, 
con.striictcd of mats, bamboos, and mud,” when “the 
largest bricks known have been met with in the ruins 
of that city,’—bricks measuring “20 inches long, Id 
broad, and 2| thihk.’^ Many curious articles have been 
exUuined at Sarnath, near Benares, and aAong them are 
“ fine specimens of carved bricks ” and ** relics of Hindoo 
pottery in use in the 10th and 11th centuries.” They are 
deposited in the museum of the Benares College* and make 
interesting objects for notice by the traveller. In the 
list of relics, found by Babu Bajendrahlla Mitra, among 
the Buddhist remains of Sultdnganj, are mentioned 
“ fragments of eticanstic tiles; fragments of enameled 
earthen-ware—black and variegated patterns; a minia¬ 
ture tea-pot-^vessel about an inch and a quarter, with 
a spout ? and feJT«-co«a figures, ornaments, frying pans, 
and lamps.” Remains of ancient Hindoo pottery faav0 
been found at many places in the Punjadb. There is jii 
interesting ObUectlon in the Bombay Museum, whudi 
* (Stained irom somewhere near Peshawar. The wares'ln 
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this colle<jtion are of great elegance and beauty. One 
pot, of deep blue color, and finely glazed, quite resem- 
blew a finger-cup of the present day. Sufiibieiit researches 
vet remain to be made to ascertain the extent to which 
tlic Indian artists of old carried their plastic skill If 
all Hindoo arts and industries are to be considered as 
remaining unchanged to this day, then that skill must 
have reached a high standard, when it fails not to be 
rat(.‘d !it a high figure in all the nKMlern displays of the 
handiwork of clitTcrent natiotis. In the recent Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition at Vienna, the specimens of indigenous 
Hindoo pottery proved to be attractive in no small 
degree. They were sent from tlie various Indian Pro¬ 
vinces, hut those from Sind particularly constituted an 
interesting display. They have been remarked to be 
** extremely graceful in tlu‘ir I'onn ”—though it is a 

singular circinnstanec that in this artistic industry the 
natives arc losing the secret of the beautiful turquoise 
color which formerly hclj)ed to make this ware famous/'* 
Not a little artistic taste and expression are exhibited by 
Indian workmen in their clay-models of figures and fruits. 
Madras contributed a variety of articles to the Vienna 
Exhibition. But, according to the Mmlnto Stamlard^ 
^‘one of the best contributions from Madras is the model 


of a village in vSoiithern India, with fits police sfcition, 
weavers* hiits,^ts narrow lanes, its surrounding batch of 
cocoanut trees, dancing girls’ houses, and a conspicuous 
greup of primitive rustic vehicles and village cattle.” 
One may notice little improvement in the ordinary 
domestic pottery of Bengsil—in the earthen-wares and 
toys exposed for ssile at tlie Ruth-Jatra or Ras-Jatm 
■mehis, at Mahesh or Khurdali, but he cannot fail to admire 


the design and taste displayed in the models of figures 
executed by the Koomartollee potters of Calcutta. 

Tlie attention and skill, which, in ancient Egypt, 

Tiw mchiUic ware* Etruria, aud Cliina,* were devoted to 
»iui nianui’ywture* of In- bring to perfection works in glass, 

porcelain,and other kindred materials. 


* Home JVViw. 
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have in India been diverted to and employed itpon at¬ 
taining exeellenco in fabrics wrouglit in metals, stone, 
ivory, horn, and wood. In these slie maintains a high 
rank and manufacturing reputation before the world. All 
that the inventive powers, the fancy, and the handicraft 
of man can do in point of design, construction, and orna¬ 
ment, Inis been achieved in this dejuirtment. Arts of this 
description have been i)ractised in India from a rcunoto 
period. The manufacture of jewellery is of so very anci¬ 
ent origin, as to date from the Vedic period. To quote 
Dr. Robertson, Strabo and other ancient writers men¬ 
tion with praise the ingenuity of the Indians in other 
kinds of workmanship, particularly in metals and ivory.'* 
Vessels of great artistic merit in brass, iron, bell-metal, 
and co})per, that are yet proiluced by Indian w^orkmeii, 
speak of the skill which, in times gone by, distinguished 
their predecessors from other nations. Under the head of 
silver-work, there have been tlic most beautiful vases, 
goblets, jugs, salvers, cups, pawndams, and other articles, 
which have in iiU ages heiglitened the splendour of Indian 
Courts and Durbars, and lent magnificence to Indian festi* 
vals and process ion .s. The silver scent-lmttles seem to have 
come into fasliioii under the Mogul Emperors, after the* 
invention of the iUar of roses by Noor Jehan. The cx- 
i(uisite gold filigree of Jeyporc, or the silver filigree of 
Cuttack and Dacca, which now excite se much admi¬ 
ration, are miinui'acturcs of an ancient date, known as 
well to India as to China. The KmfUjari (Damascene) 
works of Punjaub, or gold inlaid on steel aud iron, and 
the Bedrce works of Hyderabad in tlie Deccaif, or silver 
inlaid on other metal, are unique arts of India which 
belong to the Mahomedan epoch. 

The Jirt of engramng on gems is supposed to he an Indian 
Tho Art of eiigraviiig invention. The natives of India have 
and euauieiing. iQjjg becii skilled in the art of 

enamdh^f on metals, and for jewellery. They have 
applied it to the surface of domestic utensils, as flagons 
and cups, and to necklaces, bangles, and other articles 
for personal adornment. The art has been carried even 
* to enameling bricks aud tiles. In ancient Oour, many 
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an edifice was built of enameled bricks. There was a 
regular trade in these bricks for building formerly at 
Moorsliedabad. The traveller, who ndw visits Dehli, 
may yet see in the dome of the Ltela Bmrj, near Hu- 
mayoon’s tomb, the only surviving instance of the art 
applied to architecture. The Indian enamels are said to 
be coarse, but they are ac^knowledged to ** possess much 
merit in design and harmonious arrangement of colour.” 

The art of ivlayhig, or moHnivs, dates from an ancient 
.... period. It is difiiciilt to ascertain the 

The art of uiiaymg- , i»i*i ••ji 

nation by which it was originated. 
Most of the ancients cultivated this art. In India it has 
been practised with great success. How far it was carried 
to perfection in the Hindoo period cannot now be satis¬ 
factorily known,—none of the bona tide specimens of that 
age having come down to us from which to form an o])i- 
nioii. Hut there exists the testimony of very creditable 
authorities as to the art having readied a high point of 
cultivation under the Hindoos. The evidence of Strabo 
has already been cited. Hwen Thsang describes a tower, 
in ancient Sarnatb, which was “ no less than JfiiO feet in 
height. The lofty monument sparkled with the rarest 
and most precious jewels.” He also saw a tooth of Bud¬ 
dha, at Kanoiige, which urus “ preserv'ed in a casket 
adorned with preciou.s stones.’’ Mahomedan historians 
describe the aucieut temple of Soninath to have had a 
** lofty roof which was supported by fifty-six pillars curi¬ 
ously carved and richly ornamented with precious stones.” 
It is not till ive come to the Mahoinedaii period, that we 
have the most decisive and satisfactory pixiofs of the ex¬ 
cellence of. Indian mosaics, in the many and most costly 
monuments of that epoch. The works in the Taj ore 
masterpieces of the kind, and speak in silent eloquence 
of the pre-eminence attained in this class of art. 1o 
single out an instance, ** there is inlaid on the slab over, 
the Empress a flower of 100 different stones.” There are 
sceptics who would attribute the mosaics in the Taj to 
Italian aiti.<ts. Hut all such works from the time 
of Akbar, in the Etnml-wUDoida, and in many other 
mosques and maspleums, give the lie to their opinitm. 
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The Pra(*fk>h Throne^ executed on the model of the 
Hindoo Kdrtickeya, and represen tin" a thorough Oriental 
idea, ought for ever to dispel their doubts. In an account 
of the Taj, recently published in the Calcutta Review,* 
and tmnslated from a Persian original, is given a list of 
the different artisans employed in its building; and in 
that list is expressly mentioned the name of a Hindoo, 
Mohan Lall, who was the ‘‘mosaic-worker,’* and em¬ 
ployed on Rs. 500 a month. 

The natives of India have, from n long period, been 
remarkable also for inlaid works in 


Tlio arts of working in 
aloiH*, ivory, w<kkI, hikI 
horn. 


pii^tra dura. These “ show a degree 
of skill and taste that puts to shame 
all tliat is done in Europe, and show 


how much yet remains to be learnt from a country which 
has so long been the seat of a certain kind of civiliza¬ 


tion.’’f They are also very skilful carvers in stone and 
marble. Iiidoie and Neerraiil in Sircar Berar, were for¬ 


merly famous “ for very neat stone vessels.” The cim- 
Itesqucs form a kindred art to those immediately under 
cousidoration. 'J’he beautiful arabesques, carved on the 


marble of the famous Soinnath Oates, show the high skill. 


acquired by tlie ancient Hindoos. Hundreds of richly 
carved pillars in ancient llai Pithorn, '• still remain to 
attest both the taste and the wealth of the last Hindoo 


rulers of Delhi.” The flowered tmeery, still existing over 
the arches of Musjeed-i-Kootub-uMslana, is a pattern of 
early Patan arabesque The highest effort of Mogul ara¬ 
besque is seen in the flowers carved on the ceiling of the 
Dewaiii-aum, at Delhi. Next in order come thei fmrke m 
ivory, which are as old as the days of Yudisthira and 
Strabo, and have been diligently cultivated by our 
nation. The Indians are also very skilful experts in carv¬ 
ed worho in wood, such as ebony, Baridal-W(»od, and rose¬ 
wood. Their toorkmaiwhip in horn and lar are not the 
less delicate and tasteful. They can paint very eJegantly 
on ivory and talc. In the time of Akber, the people oi 


* *016 nnmber tor October. 1S73. 
t Beports by the Jurom^Extiili^on, 135.1. 
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Giizerat were especially noticed by Abul Fazl to have been 
famous as “ painters, carvers, and other luindicraftsmen. 
Tlicy cut out letters in shells, and inlaid with them very 
curiously. They also made beautiful inkstands, and small 
boxes.” The period from which these various arts have 
flourished, is not known. If not earlier, they may 
be dated from at least the time of the Mahomedans. 
This is undoubtedly the case so far as illuminaiud writinff 
j'oes. It is stated in the “ Ayeen Akberi,” that Persian 
books in prose and verse were finely illuminated with 
paintings. The Kissah Ilumzah, in twelve volumes, was 
ornamented with one thousaml and four hundred puint- 
iiif^s. Ingenious artists were emjdoyed in embellishing 
the margins of books : and great pains were also bestowed 
upon the bindings.’’ 

Pajmr is ail invention of the East, and was first 
Th.‘ mainifnetiiro of niado of cottoii. Tlie nianufuctuie lias 

boc'ii known in India from a remote 
period. TIuto aro several manuscripts at Benares and 
at I’oorco, wliich are from 'M)0 to 500 years old. The 
Pali manuscripts, in some of the Jain libraries, are still 
older by many centuries. Jutc-pa]K5r, about which there 
is now so much noise, has been known to the Indians 
from a date much })rior to that of its manufacture at 
Dundee. The Coinmi.ssioner of Dnccii, in his Adminis¬ 
tration Ivojiort of the Dacca Division, states that “jute 
is nsi d in the manufacture of jiaper in the Attesk sub¬ 
division, in Zillali Mymensing.”* From paper having 
been first made out of cotton, the invention is most 
likely to Ihivo been originated in India, and not in China. 
I'lie tra<le could not have attained large dimensions when 
there was no printing, and learning was confined to the 
few. In Akber’s time, “good pai^er was manufactured 
in Sircar liehar.” 

Perfumen and scents have been known from the ear- 
Thv muiiiifiU'iure uf Rest times of which . there is any 
iwrfmiu*. record. They were employed by the 

^-gyptians for the embalmment of the^ mummy, and for 


♦ Caifivlta Gazette, fiwJBeptexubor, 1S73. 
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incense before their deities. Moses was directed the 
Lord “ to prepare two perfumes.” Tlie s{»ouse m the 
Canticles ** is enraptured with the s]»ikenard, the citinar 
njon, the aloes, and the myrrh.” Ezekiel accuses the 
Jews of “ diverting the use of the perfumes from the 
Holy thinjrs to their persons.” Jesus sat at meat in 
the house of Simon tlie Leper, and there ‘^came a woman 
having an alabaster box of ointments of spikenard, veiy 
precious, and she broke the box and poured it on his 
head.” Pliny gives much information respecting per¬ 
fume drugs, the method of collecting them, and tlie 
prices at which they sold.” “ The Romans,” says 
Seneca, “anoint and scent themselves three times a 
day. They carry precious perfumes with tliem to the 
haths, in costly and elegant boxes, called Narthecia” 
From the nature of many of the perfumes that worn in 
use among the ancients, India,—the laud of the rose, 
and aromatic drugs, and spices, seems to have been tlio 
country which first originated the art, and to have driven 
a thriving trade in it. “The trade from the East in 
perfume drugs caused many a vessel to spread its sails 
to the Red Sea, and many a camel to plod over that 
track which gave to (Ireece and Syria their importance 
as markets, and vitality to tlm liock-city of Petra. 
And Southern Italy was not long cro it occupied itself 
in ministering to the luxury of the wealthy by manufac¬ 
turing unguents or perfumes. So numerous were tbo 
untjwntarii^ that they are said to have filled tbo great 
street of Capua, called tho Seplasia.’’t The Ahhisekh 
of the ancient Hindoo Rajahs, or solemn anointment 
for installation into the Royal office, proves the know¬ 
ledge of perfumes by the Indians from the Vodic anti¬ 
quity. “They watered the streets of Ayodliya with 
fragmnt waters on the installation of Rama, and strewed 
the roads with flowers,Oandhari fell down in a swoon, 
when Krishna visited her after the slaughter of her sons 
at Kurukshetra—“ and Krishna’s heart burnt witliin him, 


The Jiinir'K Beport, Kxliibition, 
J Wliceler’e Ittma^ana. 
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and he burst into tears, fearing that Gandbari was really 
dead, and he called for some sweet odours and sprinkled 
tliein upon her face.”* Fa Hian, the Chinese traveller, 
H]>eak8 of the “ offering of all sorts of perfumes in the anci¬ 
ent Buddhist temples at Muttra” —and Hwen Thsang of 
** processions carrying flying streamers and stately para¬ 
sols, while the mist of perfumes and the show'ers of 
flowers darkened the sun and moon.” The celebrated 
spikenard of the ancients was a manufacture of India, 
which has now been forgotten. In giving an account 
of the Perfume Office of Akber, Abul Fazil speaks of 
twenty different kinds of perfumes, scents, and essences, 
then known in the country, lie gives a tabic of their 
prices. The rate for a bottle of rose-water was eight 
aunas to a rupee. The rose-w'ater is a cooling scent par¬ 
ticularly adapted for this country. The itlur of roses, 
which stands at the head of all perfumes, is an Indian 
invention. 

So groat an authority as Lord Bacon thinks —** for 
Tiio Maiiiifoiiturtis of Certain it is, that ordnance was known 
SaitiHstre, uijii Salt, j,! Oxydi^cs, in India; 

and >vas that which the Macedonians called thunder* 
lightning, and magic ; and it is well known that the use of 
ordnance hath been in China above two thousand years.”t 
Nevertheless, I can hardly bo inclined to believe that the 
manufacture of was largely cultivated in India, 

till art-cr tlie battle of Sikri, in l.‘)*26, wdien Baber first 
made use ofgmw in Indian warfare. There were, in the 
si.xteenth century, saltpetre-works in the Soubah of 
Berar, near Beejapore, which yielded a considerable 
revenue to tlie state, from the duties collected upon 
thesm.*’ The price of saltpetre, quoted in the Ayeen 
Akberi, is ‘'from thirty seers to four maunds for the 
rupee. The manufacture of Sale, how-ever, must have 
couie into operation at an early age. To the Vedio 
Aryans, settled in the Sapta-Sindhii, on the other 
side of the Saraswati, no other than the rock-salt' 

* Wheeler'll MahtMamt. 
t Eamy ou the VietMUtidii* of Thingg. 
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it is the salt^ ivhioii having been used by the fpiw^ 
fathers of the nation, is yet held in much sacred esti^^ 
mation. fiyth^age of Manu, ihe Hindoo empire ha^ 
spread **froni sea to sea, East and West**—and the peopipt' 
mast have betaken themselves to making salt either by; ^ 
the process of evaporization, or boiling. To quote from, 
the Ayeen Akberi;—** Hock salt is found in the neigh* 
bourhood of Nagarkotc. There is a mountain 20 coss 
in length out of whicli they dig this salt. Of the quan¬ 
tity excavated three fourths belong to the diggers, and 
one fourth is allowed to those who carry it out of the 
mine. The merchants pay for it from half a dam to 
two dams per maund, and they transport it to great dis* 
tances.’‘‘ The Zemindar takes from the merchant a duty 
of ten dams upon every man’s load, and he also pays to 
the state a rupee for every 18 maunds of salt tha^ he 
transports. Of this salt they sometimes make dishes, 
plates, and covers, and stands for lamps.” Salt was 
then lai'gely made in the Hunn. There ivore numerous, 
salt-pits near Tatta. In nature, the provision of salt 
forming as it does a component of animal blood, has 
been purposely made so exuberant, that no nation 
has ever had any need to depend upon another for its 
supply—until such a melancholy instance, for tho first 
time in history, is aflEbrded by tho inhabitants of this 
country, who, almost surrounded as tbey are by the sea, 
have, under the English regime, been made to consumo 
salt prepared in a zone twelve thousand miles dii|Jbant from 
their shores. 

Lime also is an ancient and indigenous manufacture 

Th« mimiiiaotora of of India. It hos been carried with 

Mme and oementa. 9 q gi^t a 8UCC6SS, that the lime Of 

no other ^untiy has equalled the Indian lime. Insidq 
the galleries of either die Secundra, or the Taj, Uio 
^unam plastering is so substantial, and the gloss of it 
is so excellent, as to vie with the durability and polish 
of the marble The Indians also know to prepare the 

* dhtM WM * Copper ooin, vu vaIik Um doth pw* <4 a Slieie Salti ' 

O 
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best architectural ceitient. So strong wm some of the 
ancient buildings at Bajmahal, that the Hailwajr people 
had to blast them with gunpowder. European engineer¬ 
ing has not yet arriyed at the knowled^ of such cements. 
But the secret for their preparation has perished with 
the downfall of Indian manufactures. The stucco-work 
is oriental. Three kinds of Jime are mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akberi—the Chunah made from Kankur used 
to sell at 2 dams per mamid. 

The kingdom of nature abounds with sweets. But 

„ , . for many ages mankind did not know 

“ tureo Hi^. them extract^ except 

through the proboscis of the bee. The pre-Aryans, and 
early Aryans were acquainted only with honey. They knew 
not any artificial sweet preparation. The art of making 
sugar was first originated by India, and it has been taught 
by her to other nations. The cane anciently grew nowhere 
else in the old hemisphere. The word sukkar, of which 
sugar is but a corruption, is of Sanscrit origin. To the early 
Vedists, in no other shape does any sweet substance 
seem to have been known than honey. In their hymns 
and mantras, no mention is made of suikar. The word 
occurs in the later writings. It is found in the Code of 
Manu, touching the injunctions about funeral cakes. 
The earliest existence of the cane is found in Jeremiah, 
wherein it is stated, ** to what purpose cometb them to 
me the sweet cane from a far country.” Tho priority of 
the cane over .the date is established by the Hindoo 
myth, which states that the former belongs to tiie crea¬ 
tion of Brahma, and the latter to the creation of Biswar 
mitra. It is proved also by the esteem in which the one 
is held over the other. Cane sugar is pure and ofibrable 
to the gods—not so the product of the date, which is 
spurious. The Periplus speaks of sugar as ha^ng been 
an export fmm ancient India to fbrmgn cbuntrks. INbe 
artidle has always been extensively UMd in India. In 
the shape of sweet-meats, it is a favourite luxury in 
every Native family. The manufacture has been cak-' 
tied to a' high standard of perfection. Fine * white 
Indian sugar long held the first place in the madcet. 
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Hiis oominodi^ fUd not ai»neii% go for toa i^oo0bo| 
as in the present day^ bat fcnr eonfeotionery i^iid oon- 
serves. To this day, the praotioe of preserving fruits 
in syrup is widely prevalent in Asia. Very go(^ 
was fbrinerly proeured atCSalpee. **The town of .^iawti 
in the Soabah of Agra, was iamoas for very white sagSr^ 
Here was a well, with the water of which the;f kneaded 
the sugar into a paste like iiour, and formed it into cakes^ 
which they called Oandareh, and it was carried to great 
distances as a rarity. It could not be made with any 
other water.”t mngal also then abounded with sugar, 
** with which,” says Bernier, ** it supplies the kingdoiii 
of Golconda and tlie'Carnatio, where very little is grown, 
Arabia and Mesopotamia, through the towns of Mocha 
and Bassora, and even Persia, by way of Bundar Abbas. ’ 
The following is Abui FaziPs price-current> 

Eeiindd Sugar . 6 Dams per seer. 

White Sugar Candy. 5| „ „ 

W’hite Siigar . .128 „ maund. 

Brown Sugar .. ... 56 „ „ 

India, from the earliest period, has been remarkable 
The uuumfactara of the number Eud excellence of its 

dyeing substances. It is the country of 
the Lac and Cochineal, derived from the animal kingdom, 
and of the Indigo, Saffron, Turmeric, Madder, and Saf¬ 
flower, derived from the vegetable kinj^om. The beauty, 
brilliancy, and durability of the coldTs they produce^ 
have made the Hindoos not a little celebrate for the 
art of dyeing and printing their cloths. I'hd Imperial 
Purple of Home and Constantinople was imported from 
India. Tlie Indicum of the Homans was no other than the 
indigo of modern days. In ancient Germany it was c^led 
^Hhe Devil’s dye,” and the use of it was. prohibited^. 
Tbs people there# where the finest qualittes now find the 
best ms^et# were so kmg and so grossly ignorant, of the 
nature of< indigo,* that# as< late as fibs sixteenth oeat^iy, 
the flUector of Saxony described it as. a ** eorrosiyo sub- 
etance# Qot fflt ioqd for man or devfl^” The QQin-jLii^ 

I . . . . . . .. I ' ll f li. ... ■,■.114 
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used in dyeing ti bright red color, has been described by 
Ctesias, who lived for many years in the ancient Persian 
Court. The article appears to have been known from 
a remote period. The Mahdbharat speaks of a Lao? 
house in which it was attempted to burn the Pan« 
doos. Indian Dyers was the name anciently given to 
those who, in Home, dyed either the fine blue or the 
fine red. This unmistakably points to the country from 
which the materials went. ** From their dyeing cotton 
stuffs with different colors,” says Dr. Hobertson, ** it is 
evident that the ancient Indians must have made some 
considerable proficiency in chemical knowledge.” The 
brilliancy and permanency of many‘of their dyes,” re¬ 
marks Elphinstone, '*has not yet been equally in 
JCurope.’* Many were the countries, besides Rome, 
with which India carried on her dye-tiade in ancient 
times. The staples sold in ancient Syria, as it ap¬ 
pears from “ the stuffs dyed sky-blue, purple, double 
scarlet, orange, and violet, spoken of by Moses.” They 
were consumed in Persia, where Alexander found;, 
among the treasures of its kings, ** a prodigious quantity 
of purple stufis, which, for one hundred and eighty years 
which they ha(l been kept, preserved all their lustre, and 
all their primitive freshness.”* Herodotus speaks of “ a 
certain people, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, who 
iuiprintod on their cloths designs, either of animals or. 
fiowers, whose colors never changed, and lasted as long 
oven as the wool of which their cloths were made.” The 
same author mentions that the Indian dyes were used 
by the Ccfichians, whose linen was in high repute, and 
exported to various marta They urere carried to China, 
the people of which are said to dye scarlet more exqui¬ 
sitely than any other nation.” The price, at which Indi* 

f o or Lac-dye sold in the ancient Homan times, is not 
nown. The price at which indigo sold in the Mogul 
times, is given in the Ayeen Akb^ It is stated there¬ 
in, that very fine Indigo was then grown in Guzerat, 
near Ahmedabad, which was exported to Room 
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(Tiirkey)| and otto diatast places.^ Tlie qaality of 
indigo produced in Biana, ow Agra^ was also- vary 
fine, and sold from ten to eiseteen rupees per nmn^ 
cheap rates made it imp(toble for other countries 
to cope with India :>-^the nigh rates of the present 
century have called forth a competition, in many parts 
of the world, which bodes the ultimate decay oi one 
of our most valuable trades. 

Let menow attempt to trace the histories of those trades 
Th. p»t of th. w nianirfactares, which are ofimj 

nuuaafaoture and irnde poftanco in proportion to tuoir gcnoral 
*** usefulness and lucrativeneas, and which 

exercise a considerable influence on the prosperity of a na¬ 
tion. The iron-trade of a country makes one of such useful 
and important branches of iniustry. India has always 
maintained a high pre-eminence in the blacksmith's profes¬ 
sion. Her steel was far-famed in the ancient world, and 
was in great request with its people. It is celebrated in 
the oldest Persian poem, and is still the material of the 
scimitars of Khorasan and Damascus.'’^ The Indian 
steel was very finely tempered, and its superior quality 
made it highly prized for weapons of offence and defence 
in the era of the sword and lance. The art of forging has 
been practised in India from the Vedic period. Passages 
occur in the Rig-vcda, in which it is clearly expressed 
that the Aryans manufactured weapons and coats of mail. 
The manufacture of arms and armoifl* is traditional in 
India—and 'Hhe Hindoos have been particularly cele¬ 
brated for the quality of their weapons." It is to be 

3 aestioned whether Achilles* famous shield was not of 
ndian manufacture. Armour is mentioned to have 
gone from this country in the age of Solomon. The trade 
in weapons and armour is seen to have continued down 
to the rime of the Arabe. Steel also went separately^ 
as we find it stated in the Periplus. 

No other metal has received so much attention from 
the Indians as iron. Many an art had been developed 
by them for which they required to make tools and 
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implements from that metal They hadtofabrijoateinjEttrao 
nients for the husbandmen, earpenters, braster^ weavers, 
stone-cutters, ivory-carvers, and jewellers, The blacksmith 
was an indispensable member of an ancient Hindu village. 
How far he practised his professiou with success in ancieet 
times, can now be gathered only from a few scattered 
remnants of those times. It may be known also from many 
works of the present day, which have been pronounced 
to ''deserve notice, and to be often of the highest order 
of manual dexterity.India has always had her own 
characteristic industrial pursuits, and her cutlery, hard¬ 
ware, and ironmongery have taken their stamp from 
those pursuits. To illustrate by an example or two : 
India has the Dw) to cut cocoanut, and the Khara . or 
sacrificial knife, but not the fork or spoon, because her 
children oat with their fingers. She has no occasion for 
stoves and grates in a warm climate, but she requires the 
JhijtUf or perforated ladle to fry and prepare many of her 
cakes, &c. Surgery made but a little advance in ancient 
India, and she did not produce those exquisitely fine 
blades with which surgical operations are conducted 
in Europe. Fairly to judge of the iron manufactures 
of our country, is to judge of them by a reference to the 
social habits and exigencies of our nation, and not by the 
standard of modern European perfection. The growth 
of this manufacture is from so long since as the Vedie 
period, and our country has had a long established trade 
m iron goods of various descriptions, forged and fabricated 
as much for the demand at home, as for the supply of 
foreign markets. 

Country principally of the coal and iron as England 
is, it has had abundant facilities to make a rapid progress 
in the art of forging, and attain a high pre-eminence in 
the manufacture of iron wares and goods. Her cutlery 
has now a wide-spread reputation, and sells in almosk^ 
the markets of Asia. No. place now turns out such 
immense quantities of hardware, as Birmingham. Ono 
of the striking aghts^ lately shown to the of 

* Jaxoa^BqKnta£dxiUtiw^l851. ^ 
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ift finglafkd, was tbe tritmiph of Snglish sktU is tc^udog^ 
twisting, moulding, and managing huge fabrics in il^> 
at Woolwich—tbe great iron workshop and depot of 
country. He **saw a bar of iron of about 170 &et long 
taken out of one of i^e huge furnaces. This was 
tended for the trunnion of a gun^ and by meana of a 
revolving mandrel it was spun round in a succession 
of coils while at a white heat. Having passed rafddly 
through the model rooms, the Shah was taken to the 
rolling mills, where he saw a huge mass of metal roiled 
out into bars after it had been licked into an immense 
block by the operation of a steam hammer. In the forge 
he saw a cylindrical body of iron composed of, coils to* 
moved from a furnace by tongs thirty feet in length and 
weighing six-teen tons. The metal, which was some 8 
feet by 4 feet, was put at welding heat under a mam* 
moth steam hammer, which welded all the coils together^ 
so that the whole became one piece to form the trunnion 
of a 25 ton gun.*' The sight of this gigantic operation 
struck the Persian monarch in a high degree, and pro* 
duced upon his mind a deep impression of the triumph 
of European science and skill. But however ridi* 
cnlous the attempt may appear, I cannot close this re» 
trospect of the iron-manufacture of our country without 
instituting a compArtson between the art of smelting iron 
nt ancient lndi% and the art of smelting iron in modem 
Europe. Let me cite the instance of the Hindoo Iron 
Pillar at DeihL This pillar is now some fifteen hundred 
years old. It is a solid shaft of mixed metal, upwards 
of 16 inches in diameter, and about 60 feet in length. 
14 contains 80 cubic feet of metal, and weighs upwards 
of 17 tons. ** Many large works in metal,” says General 
Ounningham^ ** were no doubt made in ancient times, 
for instance, as. the celebTated Cblossus of Rhodes 
and the gigantic statacs of the Buddhists, which are 
described by HwenThsang.. But all of them were of brass 
or copper, all o£ them were hoUow, .; and they ware oH 
buiit^ot^isees rivatted together, > wfameas thb ^pillar Is 
one solid shcft. It Is true there are flaws in many par^ 
* which show tbpeasring is itB|iSf&et; but when we eon* 
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eider the extreme difficulty of manuAictuniig a pillar of 
such dimensions, our wonder will not be dimihished by 
knowing that the casting is defectim’* Indeed, the exe* 
cutioii of this enormous pillar attests to the high skill 
of the ancient Bindooa It speaks eloquently of fur¬ 
naces, foundries, and forges, similar to those of modern 
Bimiingham and Woolwich ; and of a knowledge of 
metalurgy scarcely inferior to that prevailing in the 
present age. The metal has been so fused and amalga¬ 
mated as to defy all oxidation, of which not a trace is 
seen upon it in the lapse of so many hundred years. 
Not, again, without a knowledge of high meclianical 
powers could they have lifted ami put up this enormous 
mass of metal. The late Monster-Gun at Agra, was 
another proof of the great forging skill of the ancient 
Indians.'*^ The third instance is furnished by the vast 
gun of Beejapore, called Matik-i-Maidan, or the King 
of the Plain. It is a brass ordnance the like of which 
has not yet been turned out from the foundry of even the 
famous Krupp and Co., of Germany. “ The muzzle is 
four feet and eigiit inches in diameter, tlie calibre two 
feet four inchos, the length nearly fifteen feet, and the 
weight 40 tons.” The biggest Woolwidi L&ant is not 
more than a 35-ton gun. Iron works found great en- 
coiiragomont in the reign of Akber. ^European travel¬ 
lers, then visiting India, speak of that Emperor as 
skilful ill mechanical arts, in making guns, and casting 
oixlnatice.” The Ayeen Akberi contains many details 
relating to the Ordnance Department, and the manu¬ 
facture of artillery. These are the locks and keys 
of empire; and, excepting Eioom, no kingdom can 
compare with India in the number and variety of 
its ordauqe. Some pieces of cannon are so large as 
to carry a ball of 12 tnaunds; and others require each 
several elephants, and a thousand bullocks for their 
transportation.” Many iron-mines W 0 re then worked in 
the country, such as at Kehrow in Cashmere, in Eleiiiayiin» 
atKalliuger, Gwalior, Indore, Neermui, Tattah, jfoogyr. 


* For a fletsjM acooimt^ m tlw at aJOadM.** 
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and in Bdcnrldioood, but tha grentest wotk^op' was tba 
royal fotmdry of Akbar, at Agra. Bora wei^ turned 
out heavy artillery, cannon for b^ts, Oojnals,' Numals, 
inatch^locks, war-rockets, weapons, cuiraBses, and other 
armour, in proportion to the demands of those warlilA 
and turbulent times. Considering the wants of a teem¬ 
ing population, for various purposes, the iron-trade of 
India has always been, and shall altvays be, one of its 
most valuable trades, it is a pity that nothing about its 
past can be stated in figures—^the quantity melted and the 
value to which it amounted can only be conjectured; 
Let the reader know that the arms and armour then 
manufactured in India, number 77 kinds in the table 
given of them by Abul .Fazil, and then form an idea of 
the quantities necessary to equip the vast and constantly 
moving armies of those times. Let him imagine the 
number of plough-shares, spades, hoes, padlocks, and 
knives, required to meet the wants of a population never 
less than 200 millions. The price of a sword then was 
^ rupee to 5 Mohurs, and that of a chakoo, or clasp- 
knife, was 2 Dams to ^ rupee. 

The important manufacture, that I shall next notice, 

Buuinf^ureiuidiiMied: countiy held the fimt position iii 

•the world, and carried on another 
tnest valuable trade. It was a most (pacourate piece of 
information that Mr. Beverley gave to his audience, 
at the Canning Institute, when he stated that silk came 
to Borne not from India, but from China, ri^ht through 
Central Asia.’' Long did the opinion prevail t8at China 
was the great and original country for silk. But the 
researdies of botanists and mercantile men, in the pre- 
aent age, have thrown a light upon the subject, which 
has teiM^ to explode and expose the error of that Opi- 
nion. It has now been found out that silk is as much 
iiidigeaoits to Oiiiia, as to India and Burmah. More 
^lan tliis, India pfi^uces a greater variety of s^ 
Ohina. ^ewbUeBs the forw that secrete ri!k, and the 
lorixr tiiat se^te tussur, may^be classified under one homo- 
*geheity. The eperies oi moth that g^ves cocooons for 

s 
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tussur, is unknown in China. In Bengal and the adjoin* 
ing provinces, however, such cocoons have, from time 
immemorial, afforded an inexhaustible supply of a very 
durable, coarse, and dark-colored silk, called Tussur.” 
f^bere is also the Arrindy silkworm, which is peculiar to 
llungpore and Dinajpore. The Chinese are said to have 
kept the growth of silk a great secret, and to have 
watched its cultivation with such jealous care, that cocoons 
had to be surreptitiously carried to Europe in the hollow of 
a cane out of their kingdom. If India did not grow her silk 
originally, then it is not very easy to assign the reason 
why that care should have been relaxed in her favor. 
Like silk, the tea-plant also was thought to be an especial 
vegetation of China, until it was found to grow wild in 
jAssani. The great silk-region in tho kingtloin of nature, 
has been indicated above to extend from China to India, 
in a south-west direction,—and the fact is, that these two 
countries have for centuries been the coTitcmporaneons 
cradles and seats of silk and silk manufactures, developed 
separately by the independent genius of the two nations. 

Both Colebrooke and Elphinstone state that “silk 
manufactures, as well as the art of obtaining the mate- 
rial, were known to tlio Indians at a very early period.” 
They must have been unknown in the Vedic era, the 
Aryans not having then pushed thein conquests so far 
down in the Valley, as any of the silk growing districts 
in Bengal. But cocoons appear to have been studied and 
understood, and the art of extracting silk from them to 
have been matured by the age of Manu, who speaks of 
silks and the general use into which they had come in the 
country. It is stated by Valmiki that ** Hama proceeds 
to his mother’s apartments, and beheld her attired in 
silk, and supplicating the gods in silence for his pros¬ 
perity.*’ t Silks and brocades are mentioimd among the 
presents that were brought to Yudishthira at his Kaj- 
suya. When U ttar,the pnnee of Viratu, goes out to fight 
the Kauravas, he is asked by the ladies to bring them 
plenty of silks and cloths as spoil.”;( Long b|^‘ore silk 

t Whodttr** kamajfana. *■ 
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vent from China, through Central Asia, in the sixth 
centuiy, the commodity used to go to Borne from Baxy- 
gaze, Musiris, and other ports on the Mt&labar CcMuit; 
through the Bed sea, in the second century. The trade 
in silk, as has been shown, constituted one of the three 
principal trades of ancient India with the Homans. It 
has been remarked by Mr. Elphinstone, that though silks^ 
gems, and ornaments have been spoken of by Manu, be 
makes no allusion to such artizans as embroiderers. But 
the art of embroidery appears to have been practised in 
the ancient world from an early period. ** Thou shalt 
embroider the coat of line linen,” occurs in the Exodus. 
Deborah sings of divers colors of needle-work on both 
sides,'’ in 1296 B. C. But supposing that embroidery 
was unknown in the age of the Hindu Code, the gold and 
silver brocades are acknowledged to bo original manu< 
factures of India The art of embroidery in gold and 
silver threads, leads to the conclusion that the art of lace¬ 
making was simultaneously practised. Silk was ab first 
used only in dress. In time, it came to be used in furni¬ 
ture. The Courts of the Creek Emperors of Byzantium, 
who vied with the sovereigns of Asia in splendour and 
magnificence, were richly decked out in silks.t The silk- 
trade anciently was carried on direct with India for more 
than six hundred years. The time, from whicli that trade 
first began to suffer from competition, was .when two N esto- 
rian monks, in the reign of J ustinian, smuggled out a few 
cocoons from China, in the interior of a hollow cane,—^they 
having previously become conversant with the mode of 
breeding and rearing the worms. Thus introdubed, the 
culture of silk, having been confined for six centuries to 
the Greeks of the Lower Empire, spread, in the 12th cen^ 
turv, to Sicily, and thence, a hondr^ years later, to 
Italy, whence it was introduced into France—countries 
wUch have now grown into formidable rivals and compe¬ 
titors of India. But the article having become a general 
favourite of the nation, there has always been a large 
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lionie-irade from wliich ilie mana&cture received a eon* 
eidcrable support. The traffic, with the neighbouring 
countries of Persia and Arabia, also expanded with the 
growth of Mussulman power and commerce. The 
Kbalifs kept up the demand for the silk brocades of 
India, in the place of the Roman and Greek Emperors; 
and Bagdad became the market that Rome and Cions- 
tantinople had formerly been. Never did our silk manu¬ 
facture meet wdth such great development as during 
the sovereignty of the Moguls. Grandeur, in its 
highest type, was thoir study, and rich silk workman¬ 
ship largely contributed to its display. The trade there¬ 
fore received every patronage from Akber, wlio greatly 
indulged bis taste for magnificence in highly wrought 
silk carpets, and hangings eiubroidered with gold. 
** Through the attention of His Majesty,” says Abul 
Fazil, “a variety of new manufactures are established 
in this country; and the cloths fabricated in Persia, 
Europe, and China have become cheap and plentiful. 
The skill of the manufacturers has increased with their 
number; for His Majesty has made himself acquainted 
with the theory and practice, in every stage of the busi¬ 
ness, so as to be able to discover the merits of the work¬ 
men ; thus by bringing the arts into credit the natives 
are encouraged to give application, and they speedily 
gain a complete knowledge of their profession.” Hie 
highest impetus was imparted by the following circums¬ 
tance. The Empress Noor Jehan, during her residence 
with her first husband in the adjoining district of 
Burdwafi, having token a fancy for the Beerbhoom 
fabric in silk, afterwards set the fashion for them at 
the imperial court, and in India a fashion lasts for 
several centuries.”^ It was Noor Jehan’s female taste 
that increased the magnificence of Uie Mogul court 
and the costliness of the royal wardrobe. " She con¬ 
trived improvements in the furniture of apartments, and 
introduced female dresses more becoming than any in 
use* before her rime.’^t Her innovations make ttgi impor- 

■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■■— im m t ■! M ii ■ ■ ■■■ W ii —w»i iA— 
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tniit em in the pn^^ress of our silk manufacture, Qmu* 
dear, surpassing all instances in past history, began to. be 
indulged in by all classes from this time forward. The 
beauties of the imperial seraglio,, all adorned themselves 
in silks of the highest workmanship and oxeeUence. 
The Ouirahs and other Grandees of the r^lm dressed 
themselves in rich silks. The Divans Were spread with 
rich silk carpets. Brocaded silk cushions became the 
principal adornment of the rpoiiia Silk quilts covered 
the beds. The article was used in hangings, and lions- 
ings, and howdahs—in banners and streamers, and in 
fans and parasols. The very Hindoo gods and their 
temples were decorated in silk.. Throughout the country, 
it came into general fashion and consumption. .Bernier 
describes the court of Sluih Jehan as surmounted with a 
richly-embroidered velvet canopy. The pillars of the hall 
were magnificently ornamented with gold tapestry, and 
the ceiling was covered over with beautiful flowered satin, 
fastened with red silk cords, having at each comer 
festoons with gold tassels." The brocades and kinkobs, 
taken away by Nadir Shah from the royal wardrobe of 
the Great Mogul, were worth nearly’ half a crore 
rupees. The French author, who has just been quoted 
above, has lefl on record, that *^tbe quantity of gold 
and silver cloths ; scarfs, turbans, and brocades made in 
India, is incredible.” Every description of silk-goods— 
satin, velvet, dsmask, brocade, cneli, and tussur, were 
then made by our manufacturers. Their design and taste 
have been universally admired, and the perfection of 
their workmanship is yet unrivalled. There* are men¬ 
tioned, in the Ayeen Akberi, no less than 28 kinds of 
embroidered cloths, and 38 kinds, of silken stufife, with 
their current prices ; out of which 1 subjoin here a list 
of the prinoipu descriptions^ 

Cloths wove with gold: 

Mdum jpe^ pieoib 

T^yp(» brocaded gold- U to 
Europe Do. to . 70^ 

Guaeiat . Do, ./ . . 10 to Oft. 
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Kasi Do. 

l^ahore Do. 

M utebbek Do. 

Cfuzerat Brocade 
TasH Guzerafty 
Koortawar Guzeratty. 


Mohura per piece, 

10 to , 40 
10 to 40 
2 to 70 
6 to 60 
1 to 8.5 
1 to 20 


Kupeee jier piece. 

Doputtah 6 to 8 

Coverlids 1 to 20 


Silken stuffs. 


Europe Velvet 
Kasi Do. 
Yozdy Do. 
Meshed Do. 
Lahore Do. 
Guzerat Do, 
Tajehbaf 
Mutebbek 
Shirwany 
Kimcob 
Europe Satin 
Herat Do. 


1 to 4 Mohurs per ell. 

2 to 7 Mohui-s per piece. 

2 to 4 Do. 

2 to 4 Do. 

2 to 4 Do. 

1 to 2 Rupees per ell. 

2 to 80 Mohurs per piece. 

1 to 30 Do. 

1^ to 10 • Do. 

1 to 5 Do. 

Ks. 2 to 1 Mohur per ell. 

5 to 2 Mohurs Do. 


Sehrung 1 to 8 Do. per piece. 

Plain Sitin ^ to 1 Rupee per ell. 

Tusser 2 to 3 Rupees per piece* 

Alacheh 2 to 5 Rupees per elL 

Tesseleh • 8 to 12 Rupees per piece. 

In the shape of corahs, choppahs, and bandannoeiV 
the silk-trade of India received an encouragement, in the 
early years of English rule, which will'be treated of in 
a subsequent paper, on the present of the manufactures, 
of In^ia. Our silk-trade 1^ been one of our most «aii^ 
cient and lucrative trades. It has always fornied ono'^- 
our greatest induatiial resources. '»^ 
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Shftwls, also, is one'of our prinmpal trades andindus- 

n. p«t u» (ih .,1 trio*.}“ J “0“ 5*® “o Mkknow- 

nuumfactureanfi trade of . ledged Superiority, and uunv€dled repu- 

tation. it is of ancient growth, and 
of a long standing. Pashm, or wool, is seen to have been 
known to the primitive Aryans, who traded with the 
hilly countries of the North The superiority of the 
w’ooUen fabrics of Kashmir is found recorded * in the 
Mahabharat, where it narrates that ** the people of Kam> 
boja (the northern districts surrounding Kashmir) 
brought cloths and skins as tribute to Yudishthira. The 
former were made of wool, and embroidered with gold, 
being, in fact, shawls and brocades.” 

The shawl^rade seems not to have met with much 
expansion under the Hindoos. The limited quantity in 
which the raw material has always been available, kept 
the trade within limited bounds. Wool has never been 
an abundant produce of India. Hence the import of 
coarse and fine woollen cloths in ancient India, as stated 
in the Periplus. Shawls are not. found so mentioned, 
in old Hindoo writings, as silks. The shawl manufacture 
does not appear to have thrived properly till the time of* 
Akber, after the extension of his sovereignty to the 
valley of Kashmir. It rapidly developed under the en¬ 
couragement of that Kmperor, and attained the high posi¬ 
tion it still holds. The Ayeen Akbei^ h^ tlie following 
interesting account about shawls:—*^ His majesty has 
ordered four kinds to be made: 1st Toos asset ( grey 
assel), which is the wool of an animal of this name whose 
natural ‘ color, in general, is grey, inclining to red, though 
some are perfectly white ; and those shawls are incom* 
parable , for lightness, warmth, and softness. Foiinerly 
they were always made of the wool in its natural state, 
hut His Majesty has had some of them dyed, and it is 
surprimng that they wall not take red color. ^nd-^Safed: 
ali^ (white alcha), which they also call Terebdar. Tbe^ 
natural colors of the wool are white or blacky and they. , 
weave thrj^ sorts, white, black, and my. Farn^l^ 
there were riot above three or four di&renl’colets 
shawls, but I]^ Majesty has made them of varimia 
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3rd— Zet'dozy and dtherS) which are of Hia. 
invention. 4th—From bein? short pieces, he had them 
made long enough for Jamahs (gown pieces). The shawls 
are dassed according to the day, month, year, price, color, 
and weight; and this manner of classing is commonly 
called missel. The mushrifs, after examination,, .mark 
the quality of each shawl upon a piece of paper affixed 
to its corner. All those brought into the palace on the 
day Ormuzd of the month Feridun (iOth March), are 
preferred to those received afterwards, of the same fine¬ 
ness, weight, and color, and each is written down in 
order. Every day there are received into store the fol¬ 
lowing kinds and from this account of one day, may 
be formed an idea of what is done in tthe course of a 
year. Formerly, shawls were but rarely brought from 
Kashmir,' and those who had them, used to wear them 
over the shoulder in four folds (vide ancient sculptures), 
so that they lasted for a long time. Now they are worn 
single by people of wl degrees. His Majesty has intro¬ 
duced the custom of wearing two shawls, one under the 
other, which is a considerable addition to their beauty. 

‘ By the attention of His Majesty the manufacture m 
Kashmir is in a very flourishing state, and in Lahore 
4;here are upwards of a thousand manufactories of this 
commodity. They also make an imitation of shawl 
with the warp of silk and the woof of wool; and this 
is called mayan. Of both kinds are made turbans, Ac.” 

The improvements introduced by Akbar were kept 
up by his successors, and shawls became a favourite a^N^icle 
of dress in the Mogul period. They became the wearing 
apparel of every well-to-do man in the country, and the 
fashion spread to Persia and Turkey. This uicreasing 
demand infused a great vigor into the trade, which made 
it prosper despite all political disturbances ooCuriag si 
times, and supervening to retard its progress. Buting 
its subjection to the M(^al dominion,. Kammir contained 


* TotH, Sufed aloha, Lai Zanen, Qulaby, Aamany, Pas Out and 
oihcff kiiida. .. . . . 
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40,000 shawl looms. In a letter, indited from that 
province, Bernier remarks :—^ But what may be oonsU 
dered peculiar to Kashmir and the staple commodity; 
that which particularly promotes the trade of the country 
and fills it with wealth, is ihe prodigious quantity of 
shawls which they manufacture, and which gives occupa¬ 
tion even to the little children. These shawls are about 
a French ell and a lialf long, and an ell broad; orna¬ 
mented at both ends with a sort of embroidery, made in 
the loom, a French foot in width. The Moguls and 
Indians, women as well as men, wear thorn m winter 
round their heads, passing them over the left shoulder 
as a mantle. There are two sorts manufactured. One 
kind with the wool of tho country, finer and piore de¬ 
licate than that of Spain ; the other kind with the wool, 
or rather hair (called touz) found on the breast of a species 
of wild goat which inhabits the Groat Thibet. The touz 
shawls are much more esteemed than those made with 
the native wool. 1 have seen some made purposely for 
the Omrabs, which cost one hui^ed and fifty rupees ; 
but I cannot learn that tho others have over sold for 
more than fifty. They are very apt, however, to be 
worm-eaten, unless frequently unfolded and aired. The 
beaver is not so soft ana fine as the hair from these goats. 
Great pains hafe been taken to manufacture similar 
shawls in Patna, Agra, and Lahore;., but notwithstand¬ 
ing every possible care, they never have the delicato 
texture and softness of tho Kashmir shawls, whose unri¬ 
valled excellence may be owing to certain ^properties 
in the water of that country.” Since then the chan¬ 
ges in the world have been great, but real Cashmeres 
have yet maintained their superiority. Hear one oi 
the latest authorities:—There is a pecularity in 
the character of a real Kashmir shawl, as well in 
Originality of dcdgn iw in solidity and durability,, 
which, notwitiistanding the enormous difference of cost, 
will retain its value in the eyes of those who can . afford 
to pay it. The various stamens of Indian shawls, are,. 
,oach in itC ' kindso choice and perfect, and of a ta^^ .BO 
'origiaalj as to afford example to all Europe. Tliey aire 
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all of tbera worthy of notice, and will, no doubt, afford 
to luairnfacturers of all nations a means of finding tliat 
they have still something to learn.”* Such is the high 
eulogium pronounced on tliis branch of Indian manufac¬ 
ture—such the verdict of men who had the best oppor¬ 
tunity for judging tlie comparative merits of the works of 
different nations. In connection with our shawl luanufac- 

,, , , , ture, let me notice also our manu- 

(;iu*poi uiiinufsicture. n , /. , rj* i 

facture of carpets. India produces 
specimens of the most exquisite work of this kind, 
misarpassed by that of any other nation. They exhibit 
the most perfect worknmiisliip and the greatest variety of 
design, with perfection of coloring. The industiy dates 
from a long antiquity, and has been matured in the lapse 
of ages. They were know’n in the d{iy.s of Yiidishthira, 
when ** rooms were laid with rich carpets.’^ Akber 
“ gave such encouragement to the manufacture of Oa- 
leems, or woollen carpets, that those of Persia and Tar- 
lary were thought of no more. Great numbers of weavers 
settled here, and derived immense profit from their 
labour. The best carpets w’ere made at Agra, Futtepore, 
and Lahore. In the royal workshops, a carpet, in length 
20 yards and 7 Tessuj, and 6 yards and ^ Tessuj broad, 
was made for 1810 rupees; which those skilled in the 
business valued .at 2715 rupees.” Hempen carpets, then 
manufacted in Bengal, *‘were so beautiful that they seemed 
to bo made of silk.”! Bernier speaks of the use of silk 
(airpete in w'inter in every good household.” The most 
gorgeous. sliawl carpets and canopies were seen at 
Lahore, in the days of Runjeet Sing. To sum up the 
account of thi.s branch of industr}^ let me do it in the 
words of the Jurors whom I have quoted in other ins¬ 
tances :—India stands pi'e-eminent in the exhibition d 
embroidered shawrls, whether in colored wool or silk, 
upon Kashmirs, cloths, or in gold and silver brocades ; iti 
short, in almost eveiy variety of form or description.” 
Twenty four kinds of w^oollen manufactures have been 
mentioned, but I give, in the following, the prices d 


* Reports of ibe Jurui'w, ExhibitioD, 1851. * ThSo Ayeett 
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some of them taken from the Tables of Abul Faztl:-^ 

Woollen Cloths. 

SuFope broad cloth ... 2|f Rupees to 4 Moburs per EU. 
Nagoorey and Lahoorey 2 Rupees to 1 Mohur per piece, • 
Sliawls ... 2 Rupees to 8 Mohure. 

Shawl Cheereah ... 2 Rupees to 25 Mohurs. 

Shawl Foteh ... 4 to 3 Mohurs. 

Shawl pieces for Jamnias 4 to 4 Mohurs. 

Lewy ... 14 Dams to 4 Rupees. 

Blankets ... 10 Dams to 2 Rupees. 

Cashmery Caps ... 2 Dams to I Rupee. 

Last of all I take up to consider the past of our 
mi . cotton-trade—the great, the impor- 

monat'acturo and trade taut trauC, WlllCh trom a imanCiai 

point of view may bo said to be big 
with the fate of our country. Of all the industries, which 
employ the labour of man, the one, which ranks first in 
point of m^nitude, and importance, and value, is tho 
cultivation of tho earth for food-staples,and the second is 
the manufacture of cloth. It is a common saying—first 
food, and next raiment. These are the most primary neces¬ 
saries for our very existence and are of course in universal 
demand and consumption, and thereforo of the utmost 
consequence to hations. To grow its own food and 
avoid dependence for its supply upon .another, constitutes 
the first care of a people. Nearly every country j^ows or 
tries to grow its own food—or, otherwise, in the barter of 
food-staples would have consisted the largest^brancli of 
commerce. The economy of a state is next influenced 
by the produce of those commodities which supply 
material for the clothing of man. Such commodities are 
principally wool, silk, cotton, and, now-a-days, jute. But 
of all these materials, ihe one wliich clotlies the largest 
number of the world’s population, is cotton. It theref- 
fore affects the interest of the whole world. Vast as is 
the commerce of that world in the present century, in 
that commerce, the first, bulkiest, and most important 
, article, is wttom This does not grow in every country. 
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Ucnco cotton-growing countries ought to rank os the 
richest by inheritance from nature. Hence the posses¬ 
sion of tho cotton-market of the world is to a coun¬ 
try the most prolific source of wealth. Hence to 
obtain possession of that market is one of the highest 
hlessingSi and to lose it a misfortune of the greatest mag¬ 
nitude. Hence England has become the wealthiest 
country in fifty years. Hence America strives to secure 
its monopoly. Time was when America was unknown, 
and India was the only cotton-growing country in the 
world. Time was wlien England wove only woollens 
and worsteds, and India held that possession of the cotton 
market, which has now been transferred to Liverpool. 
For centuries she maintained this high position, and was 
tho land of overflowing wealth. The importance of our 
cotton trade was little appreciated when it was in actual 
existence—we now take note of it from its loss. Taking 
the value of the 60 per cent, of foreign imports of cotton 
twist and cotton goods at 20 crores of rupees,* and the 
value of the 40 per cent, of indigenous cotton manufac¬ 
tures still consumed in tho countiy at 12 crores, the 
total of our cotton goods trade alone annually involves 
a matter of 32 crores, and makes an estate for India 
thrae times richer tlian the “rich estate" made by our 
Opium 72cw»me.t 

Considering the high value at present attached to the 
commodity, and its universal consumption, there are now 
many countries which are emulating to grow cotton. But, 
in the ancient world, India was the only country which 
produced t*hat commodity. The Indian cotton once-stood 
without a rival, and commanded tho market. It is 
one of the most ancient staples of our country. They 
may speak of Arachne's spider-threads, of Penelope’s 
web, and of Semiramis being the inventress of weaving 
cotton. But the testimony of the Father of History 
is decisive on the point—^and the cradle of cotton is 

* The Imports of ootton Twist And cotton Piece goods iuto all IndiA m 
1870-71, were of tho value of £ 19,044,860. 

t It is 80 described by M«. Grant DtfC '' ' 
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in all probability the country to have originated the art of 
spinning and weaving. The “ wool grown upon trees,” 
as Herodotus describes cotton, was then known only in 
India. Such was the gross ignorance of other nations, 
that they could not better describe the article, than as 
wool, which did not grow upon the bodies of sheep, but 
upon trees. Going back to the remotest period of 
Aryan antiquity, the natural inference drawn from tho 
use of the lea^fbeT^poita is, that cotton and cotton threads 
were unknown to the earliest patriarchs of our race. In 
deference to usage, the twice-born continued the use of 
the leather-poita down to a late age. The ancestors of the 
Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, came, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, to the court of Adisoor, riding upon bulls, with 
socks on their feet, and leather-poitas in their necks. 
But the material which supplies the cheapest and most 
abundant clothing to man, has been known in India since 
four thousand years. There were spinners and weavers 
in the Vedic age. The Vedic Aryans were unacquainted 
with silk. They knew wool, but this could be procured 
in a very limited quantity. It is most likely, then, that 
they must have spun and woven cotton. There is men¬ 
tion of the needle and sewing in the Rig Veda. No bettor 
evidence can be needed of the antiquity of embroidery, 
and of the art of pwreparing needle-made dresses, in India. 
Manu expressly speaks of rilk, but not of cotton. His 
silence is apt to be misinterpreted. TKe reason is, that 
cotton-cloth was so common as not to have needed any 
mention, while silk, being a richer and rarer article, deserved 
especial notice. By the ago of the Greek writers, the use 
of cotton-cloth had become general throughout the coun¬ 
try. It was manufactured in Bengal, in the Deccan, and 
on the Coromandel coast The ordinary dress of the 
ancient Indian was, as now, composed of two sheets of 
cotton cloih”—or the dhooty and scarf. Tunics, garments, 
coats, and turbanS^ were in ^hion emong men in h%h 
Efe. The drapery of women consist^ of saris, ghagraa, 

kanchuUkds, and bodices.* They knew then to ma]f» 

' .1 ' ■■ ■- ■ - . . . .. 

•- * Balm najenMala Mitn on ** Ih»M in Andent India,” 

Altaic Sodetjf, Anffol. 
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muslins and dowered patterns. Fine fabrics were made 
so long back; as 1800 years ago. We know from other 
sources,” says Hunter, *Hhat shut out as Orissa was 
from the general polity of India, it boasted of fabrics 
which it could send as valuable presents to the most civi> 
lized monarchs of the interior. So hue was the linen which 
the Prince of Kalinga sent to the King of Oudh, that a 
priestess who put on the gauzy fabric in public was accus¬ 
ed of appearing naked.*'t The art of printing was prac¬ 
tised by the ancient Hindus. They manufactured cnintz 
of various kinds. 

The invention of linen cloth originated in Egypt. 
India is the birth-place of cotton fabrics. The manufac¬ 
tures of man as much take their character from soil and 
climate, as does man himself. People living in cold 
regions wear thick woollens and broadrcloths. The peo¬ 
ple of the tropics use muslins and silks. Umbrellas 
come into existence where the intensity of light and heat 
render shade indispensable. Thick canvas-tents become 
necessary in snowy regions, and sail-cloths in stormy seas. 
Hence the objects which have been sought for by the 
Hindus in their cotton fabrics, as making the standard 
of perfection, are delicacy and fineness. These they have 
attained in the liighest possible degree. The ancient^^ 
Babylonians are said to have exceUed highly in the 
manufactures of the loom. Their draperies and curtains 
fetched very high prices at Berne. Pliny speaks of a 
carpet, from the looms of Babylon, which sold at 81,000 
sestertia. But neither cotton nor indigo *ever grew, or 
grow now; in and about Babylon. Unquestionably, the 
raw material must have been procured from India, and the 
manufacture is most likely to have been learnt from. 
Hindoo weavers. The neighbouring country of Persia has 
been not a little famous for its skill in the art of weaving.: 
But ** the Persians make not fine cottons,” says Chardin, 
only for tlie reason, that they can import them cheaper 
from India.” The largest cotton-trade of ancient India was. 
carried on with Borne. Many a Roman ship frequpnted 


* Dr. Huttter^B ** Onasa.'* 



her ports, and went freighted ebiefly with cargoes of silks, 
ootton^cloth, muslin, and chintz. The cotton then ex¬ 
ported must be understood to have left the country in a 
manufactured state. Little or none went as raw materiaL 
The weavers of ancient Athens, Rome, and Constanti¬ 
nople, cared not to emulate their fellows in India in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics. They minded not to weave 
what could be had ready made to wear. The greater 
return that is derived from manufactured goods than from 
raw material, cannot fail to strike tlie dullest mind. No 
body can deny that England reaps a greater profit from 
her iron made into knives, razors,and padlocks, than she 
ivould have done from the export of simple smelted iron, 
or, to go back still further, from the exports of mere iron- 
ores. Raw produce,' in first hand, is charged only with 
land-rent, and the cost of labour for cultivation. But 
the price of made-goods is enhanced by the price for 
additional and more ingenious labour, and the interest 
fur capital invested in raw-produce. The consumption 
of cotton tissues was not so universal in ancient times as 
now. In vain is all attempt made to ascertain the dimen¬ 
sions of the foreign cotton trade of ancient India. The 
quantity that then annually went forward, or the price the 
goods fetched, is now beyond all possibility of being stated 
in figures. Neither the Bindus have left on record for us 
any return of the exports from their, custom-houses at 
Barygaza, M usiris, Mesolia, Sonargong,' and Tamralipta ; 
nor the Mahomedans from their custom-houses at Cam- 
bay, Surat, Masulipatam, Satgong,and Hoogly. But 
whatever may have been the foreign exports, there haa 
always been an immense local consumption, and the large 
home-trade by itself covered the land with indnstiy, 
which exercised a most important influence on its financial 
prosperity. 

The cotton-trade, Uke the silk-trade, also thrived 
most prosperously under the encouragement of the 
Mogul Princes. Their elegant taste cSled forth the 
utmost skill in workmanship. 'Dacca, which had an old 
, reputation, ifow sent forth the most unrivalled fabrics 
from its l^ma. In its neighbourhoodi on the banks of 
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the Megna, then grew the finest cotton in the world. 
From this cotton, Indian Aracbnes and Penelopes span 
the most gossamery threads. The operation was carried 
on only when the air was soft, and the dew. was yet on 
the ground, for the extreme tenuity of the fibre did not 
allow manipulation after sunrise. With these delicate 
threads were woven those exquisite muslins, which, for 
their extreme fineness and beautiful transparency, were, to 
express them in emphatic terms, styled flowing water,” 
and ^^evening dew.” The height of admiration could no 
farther go than in describing them as "woven air.” They 
were *'unimitated and inimitable” like Falstafl, and chal> 
lengod the whole textile world to make an approach. 
In commercial language these superfine tissues were call¬ 
ed Abroans. They were especially prepared to order 
for the imperial wardrobe, and for the inmates of the 
royal harem. They cost Ks. 400 a piece, and weighed 
no more than 4 tolahs, or sicca weight. To give an in¬ 
stance of their fineness:—"Aurungzeb was, on an occa- 
si jn, angry with one of his daughters for showing her skin 
through iier clothes. In defence, she replied, that 
she had seven jemmahs on.” In Ali Verdi’s time, 
" a weaver was ^astised and expelled from Dacca, for 
neglecting to prevent his cow from eating up a piece of 
Abrooan, which had been spread on derwy'grass, and had 
become undistinguishable from it,’* Various were the 
descriptions of cotton goods then manufiictured in the 
country. To quote Baboo Eissen Mohun Mullick, they 
" consisted of MuIlmuUs and Suhnams, Luckbipore Baf- 
tahsj and Tandah Khassas, The qualities of the latter were 
like those of cambrics and thick jaconets, that were of 
much higher value than those of the present British fabrics. 
Subnams, esteemed for their extraordinary fineness and 
durability, were popular in every part of the worl<|| and, 
in those days the pride of our Easteimmanuftusturers, 
sold as bigh as Bs. 80 to 125 per piecO 20 yards by 
36 inches, fitted for the gfuments of even Princes.” Thm 
were also many other kinds, such as Docreohs, 

Giirrahs, RoomaLs, KustaSy Dosootds, Dopalias, Chawtaii’Sy,„ 
Tunsuhsy Gungajelsy Bahadm^sahieSf Qerbksooties, 
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and Salaheties. India now teemed with workmen at tho 
loom and epindle. The whole length and breadth of the 
land wad dotted with manufacturing towns. Their actiidty 
reoeiv^ed a great impulse from the progress of navigation 
and maritime discovery. Europe opened a direct commu¬ 
nication vi^ tlie Cape, and acquired a taste for the Indian 
cottona Under the name of Piece Goods, a term that 
now first came into use, those cottons found a large con¬ 
sumption in the markets of Europe. Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, England, and France, all carried away the 
Indian calico in their ships. The name calico is derived 
from Calicat; and was first adopted and applied by the 
Portugese to the cotton tissues exported from that port. 
Indian cotton goods sold then also at Smyrna and Cyprus, 
in Pegu, Malaca, China, and the Isles of the Archipelago. 
Our country occupied at this period the proud position 
of the first manufacturing power in the world. ** In 
those days, she had no rival, weak or formidable, to com¬ 
pete with. She had all tho advantages of a monopoly.”* 
Many are the testimonies relative to the exquisite 
degree of perfection to which the H indus have carried 
the productions of the loom. But I think no testimony 
is so valuable and of so much weight, as that which has 
been left behind by Mill. It is the testimony of one who 
deliberately mad^ it his business to disparage and run down 
the Hindus, and every thing belongiim.to the Hindus. In 
the opinion even of such a prejudiced writer, ** the manu¬ 
facture of no modem nation can, in delicacy and fineness, 
vie with the textures of Hindustan.” “ Of all the Indian 
manufactures,” says Elphinstone, ** the roost remarkable 
is that of cotton-cloth, tho beauty and delicacy of which 
were so long admired, and which in fineness of texture 
has never yet been approached in any other country.” 
It w#nld ne endless to multiply such quotations. Suffice 
it, therefore, to remark ^at neither France, with its most 
ingenious people in Europe, lior England, which now 
boasts of its greatness as a manufacturing country, is 
doing any thing more than striving to attain the standard 

* Baboo K iaoai ttulUdc. 

O 
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of pcrfoctioii that has been set by India. With all their 
skill they have not been able yet outstrip our nation. 

Certainly, the practical reader of the present day 
will not bo satisfied witli an account, which only impress¬ 
es the mind with an idea of the extent to which the 
cotton manufacture of India fiourishod in past times, 
or shows the point of perfection to which it was carried ; 
but does not at all give the prices at which the different 
descriptions of goods formerly sold. It is the cheapness 
or dearness of such goods compared with foreign manu¬ 
factures, upon which the great question of the revival 
of our cotton industry hinges. No direct evidence bear¬ 
ing upon the subject exists. But inferential evidence 
may so far supply the deficiency of positive data, as to 
enable us to arrive at a fair conclusion. It is a great 
mistake of my countrymen, to attribute the deaniess of 
indigenous cotton goods solely to hand-looms, and over¬ 
look two important items, whicli seriously toll upon and 
affect first the price of raw cotton, and next the price of 
cotton manufactures. Those items are land-rent, and 
wages. Higli assessment, periodically made higher either 
by tho State or the landlord, and high rates for labour, 
have done more to ruin our cotton-trade, than Machinery. 
They have made doar also many other articles, which are 
being pushed out of the market. Land-rent was never 
BO liigh as under tho English administration. Under 
cheap land-rent and cheap labour, was formerly grown 
cheap raw-cotton, with which the present American 
cotton coujld scarcely linve competed. From cheap raw- 
cotton, were produced cheap cotton textures. This infer* 
ential evidence os to cheap prices, is well borne out by the 
positive evidence on record in the Ayeen Akbcri. The 
reader may as well find stated in it the rates of assess¬ 
ment and the rates for labour, as the prices of vatious 
cotton goods So many as forty kinds are mentioned, 
but I shall quote the prices of only some of them. 

Cotton Cloths* 

Khassah ... ... .^ Rupees to 15 moburs per piede. 

Cliowtar ... ... 2 llOpees to 2 molrurs „ 
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Miilmuls ... 
Tunsok 
Gungajtil ... 
Seheii 

Assawcly .,. 

Baftah 

Saloo 

Dooroah ... 
Bahadershahy 
Gerbshfioty 
Doputteh ... 
Kctancheh 
Goshpcytcli 
Chintz 
Suiabety ... 


... 4 

Rupees to 

5 mohurs per piece 

... 4 

Rupees to 

5 m<»hurs 

u 

... 4 

Eu{)ees to 

5 mohurs 

>1 

... 1 

Rupee to 

3 mohurs 


... 1 

to 5 mohuis 

»» 

... Rupee to 

5 molnns 

ll 

3 

Rupees to 

2 moiiurs 

it 

... 6 

Rupees to 

2 mohurs 

it 

... 6 

Rupees to 

2 iiiohuvs 

it 

... 4 

to 2 mohurs 

it 

... 1 

Rupee to 

1 mohur 

)» 

... 1 

Rupee to 

1 mohur 

a 

... 1 

to 2 Rupees 

a 

... 2 

Dams to 

1 Rupee per 

Ell. 

... 2 

Dams to 

4 Dams. 

tt 


1 have thus, ono after anotlior, dwelt upon all those 
Tbo arciiiiocture and important branches of industry, whicli 
tiio fine arts of India. kavG boen Cultivated by our nation 

from the commoncement of its history, and the attain' 
inonts in which have evoked the admiration of the world. 
Only the useful arts and trades, forming the public re¬ 
source of a country, come within the scope and object of 
this paper. It Vould bo out of place here, from a com¬ 
mercial point of view, to say any thing on our architec¬ 
ture, or ornamental arts. Let mo, however, make but a 
passing allusion to some of them, in order to give a com¬ 
pleteness to my sketch. 1 am not unprepared to acknow¬ 
ledge the little progress made by our natiofi, either in 
Painting, or Sculpture. There are extant no better speci¬ 
mens of ancient Hindoo painting, than the frescoes at 
Af^unta, which lag far behind the works of Itatiali 
artists. There is no^tter proof of ancient Hindoo scnjlp- 
tural skill than that afiEbrded by the bas-reliefs at Banwi, 
Amrivati, and ‘ Oriss% which make not the remol^i 
approach to Grecian excellence. Notwithst^ding the 
eluant rej>resentations of plants, with gra^ful stalkst 
delicafee leaves, tender buds, and full-blown flowers,” snefa. 
as are foand<ontbegn^t Buddhist tower at Saruathi-t- 
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notwithstanding the instances of remarkable figures of 
animals, such as were presented by the elephants at 
Kaiser Bagh, in Lucknow, and the tiger of Tippoo 
crouching over a British soldier; or of human beings, 
such as were the figures of Jeimul and Putto, described 
by Bernier, all of which show or showed not a little 
meritorious execution, still it must be admitted, that, 
in general, the art of sculpture has been practised with no 
more than ordinary success by the Indians. They have, 
however, developed the art of music to a high degree of 
l>orfection. The fiddle and guitar are Oriental inventions. 
N^rada’s vlna was typical of the Eolian harp. With 
reference to architecture, 1 need only remind the reader 
of the rock-cut temples at Ellora and Elephanta, of the 
temples at Bhuvunesara and Kanarak, of the pagodas 
at Trichinopoli, of the pillar at Cheetore, of the Kutub 
Minar, and of that world’s wonder—the Taj. The Hin¬ 
doos are said not to have known to construct an arch. 
The point has been contested by Baboo Kajondra Lala 
Mitra, and its decision awaits the light of further resear¬ 
ches. Mr. Hunter admits the knowledge of corbelling 
arches by the people of ancient Orissa. The Hindus of 
old constructed bridges, spanning rivers. The Mahomedan 
bridge, at Juanpore, is ‘^constructed of stone, so well ce¬ 
mented, that it is comparatively unimpaired, though 
nearly three centuries old, during which period it has 
resisted the floods, which sometimes sweep over it in 
enormous volumes.”* It did not cost more to build this 
bridge, than thirty lacs of rupees. The Indians tapped 
wells of considerable depth and breadth, with galleries, 
and a bi-oad flight of steps. They dug canals and tanks, 
some of the latter ‘‘ forming lakes, many miles in circum* 
terence.’’ They raised dams and embankments, which 
are magnificient works, both in respect to elevation and 
solidity.^* With regard to our irrigation works, let me 
quote the following passage from the evidence of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, before the Indian Finance Com¬ 
mittee :—^ The Madras Presidency is covered with 4he 
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rematDS of auclent tanka erected, by nativea in former 
generations, and to restore them would be a blessed 
work, I will give a remarkable instance. Wiien 1 was 
Governor of Madras, when the first steps were taken to 
commence the bperations of the Madras Irrigation Com' 
pany, 1 remember that riir Arthur Cotton, who had the 
management, suggested to me that in order to put tlie 
Irrigation Company in heart, we should let them being 
with a particular work of the character I mention, a sel^ 
contained work. He threw a bund between two hills, 
and it paid Rs. 1,000 per cent., at least enormously. I 
believe the comparison between that tank and the groat 
undertaking of the Madras Irrigation Company, repre^ 
sents a difference between paying and non-paying irriga¬ 
tion, Well, next to the individual tank, 1 should put 
the anicut that is down up the water of rivers. Here 
we are copying the example of the natives of India.’* 
To cut short and conclude the sketch, let it be stated 
that in the construction even of Language, the Indians 
Ijave beat all other nations—the Sanscrit being ** of a 
wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than eitlier.” 

The above is a short resume of the past art-histoiy 
Tntiustriai town# of ©f our nation. Let me follow it up 
I®****- with an account of the principal seats 

of the various trades and industries, to show the extent lo 
which they were spread over the country, and the efiect 
they produced upon its condition. Nuniorousaa are the 
cities and towns that dot tho surface of India, the villages 
into which its area is subdivided, are countless. In each 
of these vDlages, the potter and the smith, the carpenter . 
and the weaver, the washerman and the barber, the 
doctor and the musician, the dancing-girl and the poet, ' 
the shepherd and the a^ologer, tlm schoolmaster an4 
the priest, are all* indispensable members to represent ■ 
the different trades and professions they follow. Near . 
Beejapore, in ^the Sonban of Berar, ** the mountains^” 
says Abul Faml, produce all the requisites for making 
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Glass and Soap.” That gilded glass was formerly manu¬ 
factured in Behar, has already been mentioned. The 
pottery of India has flourished most in the North-Western 
Provinces. Sind and the adjacent countries have been 
its famous seat from antiquity. Good paper was made 
in Behar. The best place of ivory manufacture in ancient 
times is^ not knovm. Bcrhampore must have become 
noted since the scat of government was removed to 
Moorshodabad. The most noted place for curious inlaid 
and carved works, was Guzerat. Mosaic work was 
practised with the highest success in and about Agra. 
The marble quarries of Jeypore on the one hand, and the 
various precious stones of Bundlecund on the other, were 
the particular advantages which that city possessed for 
prosecuting it. It was, besides, the capital of Akber, 
Jehangirf and Shah Jehan, whose numerous architec¬ 
tural monuments gave a cousiderahle impetus to the 
art. Kooftgari flourished most in the Puujaub. The 
chief seat of Bidree works was Beder, in the South, 
from wdiich place the art has evidently derived its name. 
Formerly, as now, the best rose-waters were made near 
Gtiazipur. The principal place for Lime was Sylhet 
Sal^etre was a manufacture of Behar, which abounds 
in nelds of nitre. The trade was a monopoly in the 
hands of the Mahomedan Governors, and it was cultivated 
by farming. Salt was obtained from the beds of rock- 
salt in the Punjaub, from the Sambhur Lake, from tlio 
Runn, and from brine pits on the tw^o great sea-boards of 
our Peninsula. The principal sugar district of India ex¬ 
tends all. through the Valley of the Ganges, from Rohilcund 
to the Delta. But the finest quality of that staple has 
always been grown in the vicinity of Benares—the great 
centre of wemth and seat of polite society to consume the 
best sorts of Hindoo confectionery. In Behar, sugar¬ 
cane was oultivated in great abundance; and in high 
perfection. In Bengal, the celebrated sugar-aumng, in 
those days, was Bacta, near Burdwan. The Dye-trade 
was then carried on in Guzerat, in the neighbourhood of 
Agra, and in Bengal. , ^ 
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Our iron works have imibemorially flourish^, in 
'seatB of the Iron- quarters abopdiog witb fuel. Nature 

has so provided, that iron is alwa;jrs 
found in the neighbourhood of wood and coal. The 
reader must have taken note, in a preening ^ge, of <he 
existence of smelting furnaces at ancient Hastinapoor. 
This was not far from modem Boorkee, where there is 
now a great European workshop. The Hindu work¬ 
shop anciently was supplied with the ores and timber 
of Remayun, in its vicinity. They used to quarry 
then, in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore, a black iron 
sand, in which there was an extensive trafBc, under the 
name of Dhao. This was smelted and made up into all 
descriptions of native implements and cutlery. The 
famous Kataiis were from a place, called Katangi, neqr 
that town. The great iron districts of Bengal have 
always been Beerbhoom .and Bancoorah. From near 
Soorce, a considerable iron ore was procured, which used 
to be carried across the country on bullocks, to Jeagunge 
and Bhogwaiigola. Bonpasa was the great seat of iron 
manufacture in Burdwan. The hardware and cutlery of 
this place were consumed within a large area. Biany 
were the iron mines scattered over, and worked in the 
country. But the most important dep6t for iron ware, 
on this side of India, was Mongyr, situated on the 
borders of a great iron and coal countiy. In speaking 
of this place, so late as 1821, Bishop Heber^says 
** The shops were numerous, and I was surprised at the 
neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, guns, pistols, joasting- 
forks, cutlery, and other things of the sort which may 
be procured in this tiny Birmingham. I found after¬ 
wards that this place had been from very early antiquity 
celebrated for its smiths, who derived their irt from the 
Hindoo Vulcan, who had been solemnly worshipped, a^d 
is supposed to haye had a workshop here.” llxe Irda 
and steel of Salem, in Southern Indi% have been remark¬ 
able also from a long period. Specimens brought from 
that place,” says Dr, Spry, “ ivere highly approved bif 
■by the manuiicturers at Sheffield.” Trichinopoly is yet 
noted for its artistic vessels and vases in metal. Filigree 
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work as executed at Dacca, in Orissa, and in Jeypore. 
Armour was maanfactured in Knjpootana, in the Punjaub, 
and at Lucknow. Not an ounce of iron was imported by 
ancient India. From the innumerable forges scattered 
in the land—in every rude hamlet and village, were then 
turned out the spades, knives, razors, padlocks, and nails, 
which sold all over the kingdom. 

The mining industry of India was not confined 
solely to iron, out was extended also to other metals. 
“There are,’^ says Abul Fazil, mines of gold, lead, 
silver, iron, and copper in Keinayun.’* Col. Tod speaks 
of a silver mine having been worked in ancient Tlaj- 
pootana, which has been exhausted. The mines of pre¬ 
cious stones have been worked in India from a remote 
antiquity. Till the discovery of diamonds was made at 
Brazil, in 1728, no diamond mines were known besides 
those in the East Indies. The most celebrated diamond 
mine in the world, is that of GoJeonda, which has been 
alluded to by Sinbad, and the Mohomedan prince of 
which kingdom, in the 17tli century, used “to count his 
diamonds by the sack.”* There were other mines worked 
at Beejapore, and at Sumblporo in Bengal. Emeralds 
and other precious stories existed in Bundlecund. Pearls 
were fished near Ceylon, and at Tuticom. The great 
mineral wealth consisting in coal, was *tbeQ unknown to 
tlie Indians. 

The sTlk that was carried as a present to Yudisthira, 
Seats of the Silk and must havo gono from Bengal. It was 
Shawl tnuiea Jh Bengal that Noor Jehan imbibed 

her taste for silks. In India, this is the country that has 
always largely cultivated and produced that staple. The 
places that, in early times, were the seats of industry in it, 
have now become entirely forgotten. The marte that 
acquired celebrity in later days, are Maldah, Jungypur, 
and Kasimbazar. It is not ^ssible to conceive, says 
Bernier, “the quantity of silks and silk stuffs.of all 
sorts drawn every year from Bengal for tho supply of 
the whole of the Mogul empire, as far as Lahore and 
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Cabufy and generally of all tboae foreign saiicma ia^ 
which the cotton clothe are sent. I^e eilks are certaiidy 
«not so fine as those of Fersuii Syria, Said, and Bamth^ 
hat they are of a mach lower jprice; and 1 know. 
indisputable authority that, it they were well selected 
and wrought with care, they might be manufactured inta 
most beautiful stuffs.*’ But Bengal has never made any 
brocades* The great manufacturing town for such costly 
textures was then, as it still is, Benares. Tifey were 
made also at Jemalabad and Mow. The places noted 
for lace-making were Banares and Lucknow. The shawl-* 
trade has scarcely ever prospered, out of Cashmere. 
The finest carpets of old were made at Masulipatam.. 
At Jaunpore, Nerwal, and some other places, were 
manufactured woollen carpets. Blankets were made at 
Agra. Scarcely any kind of foreign silk was then known 
here. India consumed her own manufactures. Her 
children then decked themselves in country-made silks, 
velvets, and embroidered cloths. 

The chief seat of the manufacture of the realm, cotton. 
Seats of the cottou- was ancicutly Sonai^aon, and in Maho* 

medan days, Dacca. The two towns 
may be regarded as identical, and formed the great 
nopoMs of the at^cient world. The antiquity of Dacca is 
traced to very remote days. It is said to have, been 
visited by Vikraraaditya, whence probably is its third 
name—Yikrampore. Homan ships, in the days of Pliny 
and Ptolemy, sailed up the Brahmaputra for its fine 
KHkrpas tissues. “In SirOar Sonargong, is^fabricated 
a very beautiful cloth called Khassa. In the town of 
Catarehsoondor is a large reservoir of water, which gives 
a peculiar wiiiteness to the cloths that are washed in 
I cannot do better than quote the words of Bemier/^in 
order to give an idea of the great activity in our yMcm* 
manufacturing trade that prevailed in Bengal is piit tinies^ 
** There is in lhat province such a quantity of cotton iihd 
silks, that the kingdom mUy be called the cOmmOn' 

♦ The Ajeeja Aktert*' 
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house for those two kmds of merchandise^ not of Hindoos^ 
tan only, but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even 
of Europe. 1 have been sometimes amazed at the vast 
quantity of cotton cloths, of every sort, fine 4tnd coarse, 
white and colored, which the Dutch alone export to differ¬ 
ent places, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, 
the Portuguese, and the native merchants deal also in 
these articles to a considerable extent.’* Bengal has 
always been the great cotton manufacturing country of 
India; Next to it, in point of eminence, ranked the 
Coromandel. There stood Mesolia, or modern IMasuli- 
patam, celebrated for the manufacture of a variety of 
cotton tissues, some of which yet maintain their ground. 
In its neighbourhood was a place called Madapollam, 
now scarcely known, whence textures of that descrip¬ 
tion took their name. The third great seat of cotton 
industry was at Barygaza, and its neighbourhood. The 
Periplus notices two marts in Daclmabades, or ancient 
Deccan. One of them was Plithana, ** lying twenty days’ 
journey to the south from Barygaza.” The other was 
<*Tagara a very great city, about ten days’ journey towards 
the east from Flitbana. Goods were brought from thence 
on carts, and over very great ascents, to Barygaza; from 
Plitbana, many onyx stones,, and from Tagara. ordvmry 
linen” Tagara has been identified withDeogiri, or Dow- 
latabad, in Ahmednugger—and the ordinary linen from 
^ende was no more than the products of the great 
cotton-country of Berar, in those days. The marts tbtis 
noticed, l^ve remained the chief and busy hives of in- 
dustiy through all vicissitudes in the la|)se of ages* 
The Sonargong of the ancient Hindoos has only changed 
its name for Dacca—the change in its site, being quite 
immaterial, Mesolia is now recognised in MasuGpatmm 
In the place of Barygaza,there is Surat, in its dose prox^ 
imity. Below these first-claSs marts, ranked nrnhy 
minor ones that sprung up in the Maliomedan periods 
They were Agra,-^which was full of ** artificers of every 
denomination,” Boorhahpore—^which was "famoue fof 
the manufacture of a fine stuff called Abusteh,’’ Dhif- , 
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TungftOQ—where wore maaufactured tho clothe called 
Sirysas and Bhiroon^ wdth the fine cotton of Kaadekb^ 
Patten—*' the cotton cloths of which wore transported to 
great distances/’ Mhow, Juanpore^ Fatni^ and Tandah. 
Next in respectability stood sach places as Ambikl^ 
Khirpai^ Santiporo, Balasoro, and others. Tho country 
was tnen dottea with inniimeiable spinning and weaving 
villages. Unfortunately for comparison, there are no 
Btatiatics of the past industry of India. To this day, no 
steps have been taken to gather information on the 
subject. Considering ancient Dacca, which formerly sent 
forth its goods to the farthest ends of the then known 
world, to have occupied the position of modem Man^ 
Chester, it cannot bo stated of tho former, as we can 
state of the latter, that so many chttrkas plied in it daily; 
that Ro many looms and spindles were worked montmy 
in that city ; that so many thousands of operatives wero 
engaged in the trade, and that so many lacs of rupees 
annually resulted as profit to its spinners and weavers# 
None of theso facts can be ascertained with arithmetical 
accuracy and procision. Tho gip^antic dimensions of the 
trade mast be inferred from the gigantic dimensions of 
the realm. The country must bo imagined to have hum¬ 
med with the plying noise of tlie churka. The bi-weekly 
markets, each in the centre of a number of villages, 
mostly agricultural, which supplied its wants from it, 
and the greater periodic fairs and hazadra at which supe¬ 
rior kinds of goods are brought, must bo considered to 
have been outlets by which the products of tho looms 
were poured forth over the whole land—slid the so 
many emporia were the gates through which they 
passed out for foreign nations. Tho principal seats of 
the print-trade were in Bengal, and at Mosultpatam. In 
the latter place was made the best chintz. Bernier 
mentions that the Dewani Aum of Shah Jehan was 
spread with a rich chintz carpet from Masulipatam. " 
superior colors,’’ Says the same writer, *' of the 5fasi4»« 
patam chintzes or cloths, painted by the hand, wlmse 
freshness seems to improve by wasbing| are ascribed to 
the water peouliar to that town,*’ 
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It ]ias been remarked by Bi*. Hunter, that" the 

flouriHbiAg 4 tAt 6 ‘ficboes of RDCiont li& in India little 
of ptwt iiidiA. resemble a Sicilian Idyl or the strains 

of Pan^s pipe, but strike the oar rather os the cries of 
oppressed and wandering nations, of people in constant 
motion and pain—and that the state of the country was 
a state of unrest.'^” Doubtless, that a well systematized 
organization, which is the great virtue of English rule in 
India, has checked all internal, or foreign disturbance to 
the political repose of tbe country. But proofs exist which 
warrant us to indulge in a pleasing retrospect, that is de¬ 
nied by a WTiter who ignores the sufferings caused by the 
avarice which underlies the entire policy of Britain in the 
East. The evils of anarchy then -were more than counter¬ 
balanced by the blessings of a wide spread material pros¬ 
perity. Modern European writers are naturally iuclined to 
entertain the highest opinion of their own rule, but we are 
told by ancient Greek writers that India teemed with 
population, and enjoyed the highest degree of pros¬ 
perity ” ill their days. It had “ royal roads ” and “ mile¬ 
stones.’* It had excellent police.” There were 
** numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade.” 
The people were "skilled in manufactures,” The "pre¬ 
sents made by the Princesdndicated wealth.t” Fa Hian 
and Hwen Thsang bear similar testimony to the flourish¬ 
ing condition of the country. The Arab travellers, in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, give brilliant accounts of 
our nation’s past opulence Marco Polo does the same 
thin^. The accounts, left behind by Ebn Battuta, give 
the impression of a highly prosperous country filled 
with many large and populous towns and cities. In the 
time of Firoz Shah, every ryot had a good house with fur¬ 
niture—a good bed-stead and a neat garden. Timoor was 
so much struck with the excellence of architecture in India^ 
that he carried Hindoo architects and masons to build 
his capital Sauiarcand. Nicolo di Conti;." who travelled 
about A* D. 1420, speaks highly of what he saw abou^ 
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<jrii2emt, And found the banks of the Ganges covered 
Tvith towns, amidst beautiful gardens and orchards.*' 
Two centuries later, Barbosa and Bartema, corroborate 
the same accounts. The latter, in particular, describes 
Camlmy **as a remarkably well-built city, in a 
beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants of all 
nations, and with artisans and manufacturers like those 
of Flanders.” ^ Baber speaks of Hindustan “ as a i-ich 
and noble country, abounding in gold and silver ; and 
expresses his astonishment at the swarming population, 
and the innumerable workmen in every trade and pro¬ 
fession. ” + “ The manual arts in the time of Jehangir,” 
remarks Elphinstone, “ were in a high state, and were 
not confined to those peculiar to the country. One of 
Sir Thomas Boe’s presents was a coach, and within a 
very short period several others were constructed, very 
superior in materials, and fully equal in workmanship.” 
The Fancy fairs and Industrial Exhibitions of the ISlth 
century, were not unknown in Mogul times. They were 
held on a smaller scale, but they exercised the same 
beneficial infiuencc. Under the name of Khos^oz, fairs 
were annually held by Akber and Shah Jehan, in which 
the wives and daugliters of the aristocracy assembled 
and exposed for sale their artistic wares and goods. 
“ There are many^parts of India, ” says Bernier, “ where 
the population is sufficiently abundfuit, and the land 
pretty well tilled; and where the artiSan, although in¬ 
dolent, is yet reduced to the necessity of attending to 
his work, in manufacturing carpets, brocades, embroi¬ 
deries, gold and silver cloths, and the various sorts of 
ailk and cotton goods, which are used in the country or 
exported abroad.” Speaking af the Kasfamiriani^ the 
same author remarks:—They are veiy active and indus¬ 
trious. The workmanship and beauty of tbev. palau- ^ 
keens, bedsteads, trunks, inkstands, boxes, spoons, 
and various other things, are quite rmufurkable^ and f 
articles of Kashmire muiufacture are in. use in every.,^ 
part of Indian They perfectly uoderstand the 
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Tarnishing, and are eminently skilful in closdy iibitaUng 
the beautiful veins of a certain wood, by inlaying with 
gold threads so delicately wrought that I never aaw 
anything more elegant or perfect/^ “Want of 
genius,*' says Bernier, “isnot the reason why works 
of superior art are not exhibited at the capital. Jf the 
artists and manufacturers were encouraged, the useful 
and fine arts would flourish; but these unhappy men are 
contemned, treated with harshness, and inadequately re¬ 
munerated for their labour. The rich will have eveiy thing 
at a cheap rate.** Forster, travelling towards the end of the 
18th century, writes :—^^“The Native Princes and Chie& 
of various descriptions, the retainers of numerous depen- 
dents, offered constant employment to a vast number of 
ingenious mnnufocturers, who supplied their masters with 
gold and silver stuffs curiously flowered, plain muslins, 
a diversity of beautiful silks, and other articles of .Asiatic 
luxury.** Thus the accounts of dl writers, native as 
well as foreign, agree, from a material point of view, in 
representing the state, of past India as one of high pros- 
porousness. The kingdom spread like an illimitable gar¬ 
den rich with cultivation, it abounded with cattle of 
every kind. “ Not less than five and six thousand horses 
for sale,” says Jehangir, “ daily enter the city (Agra) from 
Cabul and the countries in that direction, and such is 
the rapidity with which they are dispos^ of, that not 
one is to be purchased on the succeeding day.*^* The 
empire was filled with numerous towns and cities that 
were opulent hives of industry. It was dotted with 
endless Aiarkeis and bazaars. It swarmed with artizans 
and workmen of every description. The people made 
use of their own mineral resources. They consumed the 
manufactures of their own forges. They ate their own 
indigenous salt They wore the fabrics . of tbeir owa 
looms. In short, the value of the produce of- the spU 
was then swelled by the value of the fruits of domestic 
industry—a-condition of things from which the eountry 
could not but have htgldy prospered. Certmnlyfil cau? 
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n6t be Wiadlfo its having suffered from anarchy, iiitoler- 
anee, and persecatioo. But cruelty was as much the iU' 
herent vice of Mahomedan rule, as avarice is now 
inherent vice of English rule,—a vice which has drainedi 
ruined, and pauperised oUr nation by eating up the 
Cubstance of the country. It is the vice, which knows 
no satiety, and augurs evil to the gorgeous but glassr 
house empire that has been built, t 

Here I close my review of the past of the manu- 
^ , facturos of India. 1 am fully cons- 

Coac u Dg remar that the skotch laid before tlio 

reader is imperfect and ill-digested, but I trust that my 
example will be followed by others who can bring greater 
leisure, reading, and ability to do the justice which the 
subject deserves. The motive which has principally 
actuated mo to compile the account, is to combat the say* 
ingthat India is an agricuUuml country. No maxina 
is more sedulously inculcated by our rulers, than ** that 
India’s legitimate function in the economy of tlie world 
is to grow raw produce, and supply it to the factories 
of Europe." * In other words, we sliould bo but tillers 
of the soil, and remain content under that lot. How 
outrageous a slur this upon the eivilization of our 
nation—^upon our ancient commercial and manufacturing 
prestige, and upon our genius and taste for artistic in¬ 
ventions ! How this misrepresents the true state cl things, 
and ignores our celebrated products of tho forgo and 
loom—our Cashmere shawls, our Dacca muslins, our 
Benares brocades, our Masutipatam carpets, oar J^unjaub 
and Jeypore arms, our Cuttack filiCTee, our H^erabad 
Bidree,' our Agra mosaics, our excmlent cnamofling, 
our unrivalled ittur oi roses 1 Unchallenged luis th» 
sophisin for years, and it has produoed its effects' 
by telling bn our guilibOity, and fuemating and unman- 
mng bm nation, .so that it has got itself drifted aifd 
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plunged into tjie state of liowefs of wood and draVora 
uf water. They are false proplicts, wh6 would pimeh and 
persuade us to bo mere turf-h^vers, 'and clod-break- 
ers, and growers of raw produce. History bears die 
most unimpeachable testimony to our bygone commercial 
enterprises and industrial achievements.^ ^ The Indian 
Corner, in the great Crystal Hall Exhibition, in 1851, 
gave die best and the most emphatic denial to the cant 
so commonly perpetrated. With ample evidence under 
record in our favour, I was not wrong to have elsewhere 
expit?8sed the opinion, that “ the Indians were at one 
time not only the first agricultural, but the first manu- 
liicturing and commercial nation in the world.’* I be¬ 
lieve I then uttered no platitude, and indulged in no 
idle national vanity. The commercial greatness of the 
Indians has been made sufficiently apparent in a pre¬ 
ceding number. I consider them to have, at one time, 
been die first agricultural nation, because they grew 
various cereals, cotton, indigo, sugar, and moi^ of the 
valuable staples of commerce, when no other nation 
knew, much less gi*ew thorn. England, that has now 
invented the steam plough and other improved imple¬ 
ments, did not, in tno seventeenth century, perfectly 
understand the rotation of crops,* which our forefathers 
understood two thousand years agcT. The only com¬ 
modities that had been neglected and which remained 
unutilized, were opium and tea. Potatoe and tbbacco were 
not indigenous vegetables. Thirdly, our nation had been 
ancibiitly the first manufacturing nation, because they 
wove, and workod, and manufactured for others, while 
non© wove, or worked, or manufactured for them. The 
people of no other part of the earth have ever depended, 
so little upon foreign countries, either for their neces¬ 
saries or luxuncs, as the Hindus. The blessings of our 
favourable climate and the fertility, of our soil, augmented 
by our own ingenuity, have always afforded to us what¬ 
ever is dcsimble to enhance the comforts of life. Na¬ 
tions, who now boast of their ddll and ingenuity, are 
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but of yesterday. India bas a manufacturing x^utation 
from the dawn of civilisation. The arts and industries 
are with us traditional They may be said to have first 
^rminated, and attained full flower in our country—> 
invention was born, nurtured, and matured on our 
soil The national prido of foreigners may hesitate 
to acknowledge the fact, that Hindu civilization once 
exercised the same infiuence on the destinies of the human 
race, which European civilization does now. It is India 
which has taught the most useful aud valuable arts to 
mankind. In giving expression to the above cited 
opinion, I followed it up with the statement, that ' in 
toe same manner that Manchester now clothes the modem 
nations, did India clothe the ancient nations with its silks, 
muslin, and chintz—exciting the alarm of the Roman 

S oliticians to drain their empire of its wealth.’ But 
[r. Beverley has remarked, that, in making this state¬ 
ment, I have ** allowed my imagination to get ahead of 
the actual facts,’’ because India never clothed more 
than an infinitesimal portion of the ancient world.” True, 
nowhere in past India was there such a great workshop to 
strike the mind of a beholder, as Manchester now presents, 
with its hundreds of bristling chimneys, its gigantic 
warehouses, its mills some of them containing 300,000 
spindles and employing 5000 workpeople, and its 85 crores 
of rupees for capital of the trade. , One stands aghast 
in wonderment before the .scene, and thinks a solitary 
Indian weaver at work like an insect, noiselessly, witn 
primeval and seemingty rude implements—a veritable 
insect in comparison. Even if an Englishman, the be¬ 
holder is apt to forget his homely national adage *^many 
a little makes a mickle,’’ that an army of even insects 
is no joke, as we know to our cost by the de^^aiaons 
of flights of locusts, &c., that an insect, if it cannot 
astonish by quantity, may do so by quality, of 'wprk-*** 
as all the world knows from the admiration it has lavish¬ 
ed on the woollens of Cashmere, the embroidered sillm 
of Benai^es and Guzerat, the silver work of Dacca and 
Cuttack, and above all the flowered cottons and cotton 
spiders* wei{s of East Bengal. The true eompadbon is 

I 
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Tiot between an En$[;lish mill with its two thousand or 
throe tiiousand workingmen assisting steam ix>wcr and 
an Indian blacksmith’s shop or weaver’s family at work, 
or between a British manufacturing town witli its liun- 
dreds of chimno 3 ^s and an Indian with none at all, but 
between English thousands of hands working on imported 
material and Indian millions of hands working on country 
raw produce—^between England matufacturing necessarily 
for foreign marts and India manufacturing for the 
most' part for home consum]jtion. After all, tliere is 
only one Manchester in all England, and one Glas¬ 
gow in all Scotland—^whereas in India, the whole realm 
formerly ])resented one vast hive swarming with count¬ 
less numbers. The marks of manufacturing life cover¬ 
ed the length and breadth of the land. England works 
on the principle of the factory system, and her mill- 
owners are princes with colossal fortunes. India has 
always worked on the communal principle—whether 
in rcsjiect of land, manufactures, or commerce—distri¬ 
buting property into every hand and household. It is 
under the English regime, that a handful of Zemindars 
Imvo grown owning all the landed property in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. England chiefly clothes her enslaved 
subject-millions, whereas India clothed nations from the 
Ultima Thule to China. The same people'wliom England 
now clothes, were all formerly clothed, more pr less, by 
India, and there w’erc other people besides. ’J’o this 
day, does India clothe 40 per cent, of her population.* 
Backs which remained uncovered then, remain naked 
dowm to tlrts present time. In the backwoods of Orissa, 
there j^et go many thousands without a strip of cloth 
upon tJieir bodies. Iinpartiallj’ considered, tlie position 
of India, for a manufacturing power, is better than 
that of England. The latter depends on her foreign 
and colonial commerce, which is at tlie mercy of the 
enemy’s cannon-ball. India gi’ows her own raw-material, 
and lias plenty^ of customers at home, and, therefore, 
occupies a more solid position. It is only the superi^- 
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ify of physical power that has turned the table^i, and 
nothing else. The rudeness of the tools is not a cogent 
argument^ when, with them, has been attained the hipest 
and Diost exquisite degi'ee of perfection. I reserve for dis¬ 
cussion the point of cheapness at a subsequent occasion.^ 
To strip naked the disguised truth, the English want to re¬ 
duce us all to the conmtion of agriculturists. It would be 
impolitic for them to rear up groat or rich men among 
us. They are afraid of the consequences of intelligence 
and wealth in our nation. Hence the fashion to cry us 
down into an agricultural people. Hence the dust thrown 
into our eyes. England’s boast as a manufacturing power 
would bo at an end, if India followed her own trades and 
industries. Hence the persistent, dissemination of the 
opinion that India’s appointed vocation is agriculture. 
But the Natives are now sufficiently’ competent to see 
through the hollowness of that opinion—and to feel that 
they can be the same commercial and manufacturing 
people that their forefathers had once before been. Let 
the Legislature be disposed to help us towards that end. 
Let us receive a commercial and industrial education. 
Allow us a share in the administration, and to frame our 
own Tariff—and, with perhaps at starting a bit of patriot¬ 
ism to refuse to buy foreign goods, the children of India 
will prove to th<J world whether Providence has willed 
them to be more agriculturists, or vdiether they cannot 
dethrone King Cotton of Manchester, and once more re- 
establisli their sway in the cotton-world. 


' * 1 propose to discuss this point in the {laper on the firt$9ia. St the 

cotton-tnide of India.* But' the qnestkm hae auoady been ‘ taken i|p for 
ventilatiou, on the movement made by the JBiipibay OhambeF of CommeTM’ 
to abolish the duty on imported cotton goods. I refer the reader, to tlw. 
En^Mkman of 5th and fith December current, and I bog also to dnllr ihd 
atientiou of Eissen Mohun MuUiolq who writes so d^pairiiigly mH the 
anccoss'of 1^ countrymen in the qpmpetetion. 



WILLOW-DROPS. 
Part I. 


I. 


J^ISTRACTED,—heart-sorej—all wild with unrest^ 
I take my harp,—^my joy of early years. 

Hoping perchance its notes may soothe the breast. 

Which weeps and weeps, nor finds relief in tears. 


II. 


Tears shed when o'er the world shines Pheebus* glare. 
Tears shed when Dian wields her milder power ; 
Tears shed amidst the whirl of worldly care. 

Tears shed in pensive musing’s silent hour. 

III. 


They say that distance blunts the edge of woe. 

They say that time doth held the .sorest smart ; 

Is this true ? It may be so^—I do not know 
I only know that fresher bleeds my heart. 

IV. 

My heart ? a wreck of feelings drown'd in grief! 

jC tomb where lie the joys that once have been ! 

A wither’d stem that breaks not into leaf. 

Nor knows the summer glow or vernal green I 

V. 

Why pine 1 Urns, why nurse a wasting care ? 

O hear^ wrap thee in pride l—^my love cares not 
For me: alas, I cannot^—cannot bear 

That agoni«ng^-w4ii.indiiig,^madd*ning thought I 
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" They jest at scars who oevOr felt a 'wound/’ 

They mock at griefs who never won and lost:— 

How can they, who cling to the firm-set gronod, ' 
Conceive the trials of the tempest-tost ? 

VIL 

O friends, who n^er have known a lover’s woes,— 

Ne’er thought a lover’s thoughts nor felt Ms thrills. 

Believe me, that the love-struck bosom grows 
More sensitive far than the plant that feels. 

VIII. 

There’s more spell in iny mistress' beaming eyes 

Than ye can know, who ne’er those eyes did see; 

One smile from them^—^where Love in ambush lies,-— 

Is worth much more than all the world to me. 

IX. 

I care not for the treasures of the deep, 

To me more dear the treasure of her love ; 

One warm embrace, one kiss from her sweet lip^ 

To me were worth more than the heav’ns above. 

X. 

Day follows night, and shine still follows shade, • 

And ealm succeeds to rufSing storm; but Oh, 

Perpetual glooms my weary soul pervade. 

And rise perpetual thence storm-sighs of woe I 

XI. 

I loved,—I Iove;-«^I still must lore’till death, ' 

' The dame will burn Uke Ohebers' dre foptaye; 

It wantwmy righs, 'twiH warm my latest breath. 
Sill'll^ in Maae of -aaeternal day*- 
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Thy moon-bright face^ thy dark eye's lightning play^ 

Thy sweet breath, thy Up's pouting loveliness, 

Thy lily form rich with the blooms of May, 

Thy raven locks where Love hangs on each tress; 

XIII. 

Thy dimpled cheek, thy blue-veined marble brow. 

Thy voice whose notes on th* ear like music steal 

When- drst I saw and heard, a something thou 

1 thought which words can ne'er—oh ne*er reveal! 

XIV. 

Could words reflect like to a mirror clear. 

Or bring thee out with photographic art, 

The sternest theist would kneel to thee, I fear, 

A burning—lost idolator in heart! 

XV. 

Did 1 say, I thought ? Oh! I think thee yet, 

A lovely vision in a morning dream,— 

A breathing ray,—conception animate,— 

Yea, Cupid's Psyche by a golden stream I 

XVI. 

I felt the force of all thy charms at once, 

Like to a blow dealt by a spirit-hand; 

Like lightning bright—yet fraught with death, thy glance 
I could not-r-oh who could indeed—withstand. 

xvir. 

But year* came and fled, I saw thee not, 

And still a life-long hunger gnawed my biieast; 

But years came and fled, no relief th^- brought. 

And stiU ^tlmt life-loog Jhiuiger marred my rest! 
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XVIII. 

Oh^ blame me not if -1 could ne’er forget 

The charms which so enthralled my yielding hearty 

Not e’eu the saints wrho upon Vishnu wait 
Could long resist their piercing dart. 

XIX. 

At length we met again, and thou wert kind, 

And earth below now changed to heaven above ; 

O wliat delirium sweet possessed my mind 
In those too happy, happy days of love 1 

XX. 

O, say dost thou think of thy lover yet,— 

Of him, who ne’er shall cease to think of thee. 

Though oceans rolled ’tween us, and ruthless fate 
Kept thee away, my life of life, from me ? 

XXI. 

Remember’st thou that stilly—^witching hour. 

When in my arms all trembling thou wert borne— 

A blushing peri—to our bridal bow’r. 

And Hymen held his torch, and vow's were sworn ? 

XXII. 

Remember’st thou those vows with kisses sealed,-*^ 

Thy plight,—^thy promises ne’er to forget;— 

When soul wed soul, and hearts with rapture filled. 

And ardent glances answ’ring glances met ? 

XXIII. 

Remember'st thou--thy hand then clasped in mine— 
Thou said’st to me in seraph accents sweet:— 

** This hand<^this heart—my life itself are thine/’ , 

When ail entranced down I knelt at thy ^t ? 
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O happy daya! O joys beyond oompare! 

'When hearts dissolved in melting streams away. 

And, like the perfume«]aden summer air. 

We breathed sweet thonghts all redolent of May. 

XXV. 

O happy days! when if we did not meet. 

Our ^ule embraced in passion-breathing letters; 

Or struck out scintillations bright of wit. 

In which were forged our bonds, our golden fetters 

XXVI. 

W e loved—^how tenderly I each look—each glance 
From thee was pregnant with electric fire! 

Thy motions—Oh they seemed the circles’ dance I 
Thy words, rich music from the Muses’ lyre! 

XXVII. 

We loved—we lived amidst a new creation. 

And lo ! beneath the shadow of. thine own 

My soul was lost as in an occultation, 

When fades the star, and shines the moon alone! 

XXVIII. 

We loved, aiKl in that mystic oneness rare 
Of twain,—the highest spiritualism giv*u 

To man, we breathed blest ESden’s balmiest air. 

And proved the love by angels shared in heav’n. 

XXIX. 

As in fair Cynthia’s beam all objects lie—~ 

E’en darksome things—embathed in ulver light. 

So, liove, thou mighty wisard of the sky. 

Beneath thy spell eharmed nature ^ks all brif^t. 
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Througli thy whst gorgeous hues are seen 

To tint the meanest things that round us lie I 

What gold^ and purple, scarlet^ blue, and green. 

By faixy hands are flung on earth and sky! 

XXXI. 

There was light-slight where'er I turned my gaze. 

Light—flight in jdaia and wood and laughing brook; 

Light—flight in air and sky, and diamond blase, 

O my nestling dove, in thy radiant look! 

XXXII. 

In the sweet heaven of thy fisce were met 
Venus and Hesperus £sir side by side ; 

Oh, who that saw them once could e'er forget 

Those twin starlets in all their twinkling pride 1 

XXXIII. 

And Time shook pearls of Joy from off his pinions. 

And iPancy strewed our path with richest treasures; 

And all the golden hours, like willing minions. 

Waited on us with ever •changing pleasures. 
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mortal love to heights ethereal flies^ 

The rarest air oft stops, alas I its breath 
Like pismires new-possessed of wings it dies,— 

The growing power but heralds fast its death f 


II. 


How oft our dreams foreshadow coming fate ! 

1 dreamt that, on the margin of a flood 
WJiicli curled iii many a sparkling—silver fret. 

With a pretty flower on my breast 1 stood. 

HI. 

The waters dashed on in resistless flow. 

As if they sought in motion wished-for rest; . 
When lo, it droppcid into the stream below-— 

That pretty flower which adorned my breast. 

IV. 

And shortly after tlion wert taken ill. 

And flickered then thy life ^tween day and night; 
At length thou wert spared,—such was Heaveu’s will. 
But love's sweet flower felt a withering blight. 

V. 

And thy look was cold when we met again! 

On thy sweet lips one kiss 1 longed to press,— , 
I sued with earnest voice but sued in vain : 

Coldly in scorn thou turiicd'st thy icy tfioe* 
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AH wild,—mad wildi despair 1 came away, 

While tear-drops fast from ccmscious Heaven fell;— 
Nor once— as was thy wont—^tUou bad'st me stay. 

Nor once, O madd'ning thought, bad^st mo farewell f 

VIL 

I thought it was a case of love in pout,— 

I thought thou wcrt sullen at some offence 
I knew not;—time hath since dispelled my doubt,—, 

. Alas, thy coldness had a deeper sense ! 

VIII. 

1 yearned—appealed for one short interview; 

Coldly thou spurned’st my passionate appeal,— 

Cold—cold was thy reply j—thy words were few. 

But sharp and cutting as the keenest stcsel. 

IX. 

Thy letters penned in passion's blooming hour— 

The treasured relics dear of days of yore— 

As now I read, each word hath still such pow'r, 

With gushing floods at once my pyes brim o'er. 

X. 

Were these dear words traced by those cruel fingers ? 

Were they dictated by that cruel heart? 

Ah, each word is a charm where Cupid lingers. 

Like a weU-pleased guest still loth, to depart. 

XI. 

m 

That such a heart should dwell in such a mould 
A wonder and a marvel seems, 1 own; 

It is lijke iron cased in softest gold 

The diamond shines, hut oh *tis still a stone 1 
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And days and weeks and months have come and fled. 
And still thyself thou wrapp’st all in pride;— 

While evermcne I languish—^all but dead— 

A widower lone, with a living bride! * 

XIII. 

The Are that lives the lofty tree within. 

All wildly breaking forth, consumes the wood;— 

Just so the flame that burns in me unseen. 

Now fiercely raging, makes my heart its food. 

XIV. 

^Tis said the cause away the evil ceases. 

In love, howe'er, this truth but scarcely holds; 

For in thy absence still my pain increases. 

And Grief coils round my mind her crushing folds. 

XV. 

Man's passions, like re&acted rays of light, 

Chameleonize all things on which they play; 

Now my despair, into the noon of nighi. 

Turns, as by magic black, the noon of day. 

XVI. 

QSiere's gloom on earth, and gloom in sky and air. 

Gloom in mead—gloom in street-^loom in my room 

Gloom—gloom in sun and moon and stars so fiur,— 

And in my heart,—^the darkness of the tomb i 

XVII. 

Though false to truth and faithless to thy vow, 

Though grown so cold—^unkind-—«nd hard to me, 

Though like the fickle moon inconstant thou;— 
liike dews to dusk, I still am true to thee! 
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O truth in happier hours between us plighted I 
O promises by her so oft repeated ! 

O vows so warmly’ made« but now so slighted t 

O Love,—aH-conquering Love, by her defeated I 


XIX. 

Where are ye fled ? Ah, east to winds of heav’n I 
But still my heart, as looks a blasted tree 
Skywards whence flashed the fire by which ^twas riv*n. 
Turns to its tyrant,—^turas, my love, to thee I 


XX. 

Thou didst love me once as thy own dear breath, 

And call me ,—** my life,”—sitting by my side; 

Beseems thee then with scorn to cause my death ? 

My death ! nay, rather thy own suicide I 

* * 

XXI. 

Melt^melt, thou flinty soul, O melt again 

In streams of love, and fresh'n my withered heart; 
Soften that bfbast where once my head hath lain. 

And be, my Goddess, kind as once thou wert! 

s 

XXII. 

X cannot bear this torturing, wild unrest,^ 

I cannot bear this cruel, lingering death; 

O come, if Pity yet doth sway thy breast. 

And with one killing glance remove my breath I 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

JCALOUSY AND LOVB—A HuBBAND’s MaDNESS. 

''QINCE the incidents of the memorable ni^ht/* said 
^ Preo Nath, Kusam had not exchanged a word 
with her husband. She indeed slept occasion^ly with him 
in the same room, but would not look him in the face or 
turn her dyes to him. It appears that Chunder-was resolved 
to watch his wife and observe her conduct towards the boy 
whom he honored with the suspicion of being her lover. 
In his own mind, he had very little doubt of their improper 
intimacy, but he thought it necessary to detect them in 
unequivocal guilt before he would be justified in imbruing 
his hands* in his wife’s blood, or in committing suicide to 
avoid the shame of her infamy. His health gave way 
under the influence of the suspicion that was gnawing 
his breast. When asked about the cause, he complained 
of headache, and on that pretext always retired from the 
outer apartments to his room at an eS,rly hour of the 
night in order to be able to watch the motions of his wife 
who generally kept herself confined to her bed. To effect 
his purpose, he concealed himself behind a window of his 
wife’s room, and applying his eye to a chink in the shutter, 
lay himself in wait for the expected catastrophe. 

‘^Through the hole he could perceive his wife wallow¬ 
ing in her bed. She is impatient for the arrival of her 
lover, thought he. Observing a tear glide down her 
cheeks, '*0 God!” cried he, *'she is weeping because the 
l)oy'^is late.” Then he heard her heave a profound sigh. 
‘'Why do you sigh ? ” said he as if addressing bis wife, 
‘^e ml be in presently. He can not long stay away, 
leaving so beautiful a Ubdy to sigh and weep for him.** < 

But in spite of his prediction, the boy did not come-i' 
for hours and hours together. “I see,” thougb:t he, am 
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ri^ht in oiy supposition. It is she who has fallen madly 
in love with him. As a boy, he can not yet feel any 
passion for her, beautiful though she is.'* 

At last the boy made his appearance to relievo 
his anxieties. But far from finding relief, his whole 
frame shook with unearthly passion, and his legs almost 
refused to support his weight. The boy came in merrily 
into the room. When Kusam heard his steps at the 
door, she turned to the other side to conceal her face. 
Chundor exclaimed, as if still addressing his wife— 
Ah I why conceal your face from one whom you are 
dying to see ? Turn, gentle beauty, and bid him wel¬ 
come. Ah, you are angry with him for being late 1 For¬ 
give him this time, he will never again play t^e truant.” 

“Supposing his mistress to be asleep, the boy 
stood irresolute, when he heard a sigh. Not knowing 
whether she was asleep or awake, he softy glided round 
her bed to see if her eyes were open or closed. The 
jealous husband now became pale as if he already saw 
Kusam cling voluptuously round the boy's neck. The 
boy, reaching the other side of the bed as noiselessly as 
before, was surprised to find his mistress in tears. ^ As 
their eyes met, ^e rubbed her’s to conceal her feelings, 
but he had seen sufficient to convince him that she was 
weeping. “Mother,** asked he, “ why are you weeping ? 
For the last few days, you are always in bed, and the 
joy that beamed in your countenance before, is seen no 
more.** “ Get away I” cried Kusam, “ and do not annoy 
me in that way.** 

“ The husband behind the window thoughtrKusam 
affected great anger at the boy's lateness, as a lover's 
mistress might do. “ She will soon come rounds** sai^ 
he, “and again tiy to detain him. Ah! 1 see lie is 
slowly going away grieved. He is yet too young to 
learn the arts of women. An older lover would lusie 
fallen to her feet tb appease her.’’ 

“After the boy.had reached the door, Kusam 
thought s]m had gone too &ri and therefore called hi^ 
^back. Cimfider semng his predictions verifi^, trembleci 
dike .an aspen«leaf, Wh^ the boy came near, Kinam 
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asked him to partake of the sweetmeats lyiogr in a cup 
over the chest. On examining the dish, the boy found 
she had not tasted a morsel. Mother,’’ said he, you 
have not even touched this. 1 know I gave ihe half to 
iny master, and brought tiie rest for you. 'Ihey are 
just what 1 left.” She felt no appetite, she said, but the 
boy refused to touch the things unless she partook of 
a portion, at which she desired him to take three-fourths 
and leave the rest for herself. The boy complied with 
this direction, and went away. 

*^The unhappy husband experienced fearful tor¬ 
ment when he heard his wife desire the boy to partake 
of the sweetmeats. ** So,” said he, the lover must 
have the delicacies prepared for herself, and be a co- 
sharor with me. It is natural. She cannot taste any 
thing good without reserving a portion for him. But 
here she hp kept the whole for him. She has lost even 
her appetite^ from love. 0 I mighty accursed passion, 
there is nothing impossible for thee. She will eat after he 
has tasted it, the thing being sweetened by his touch.” 

But he was rather surprised on seeing the boy 
depart. He thought he would soon return. So he 
waited for minutes and then for hours, but still the boy 
did not come. He started various suppositions to 
account for his departure. He suspected he had been 
observed in his hiding place. As this was rather im¬ 
probable, he thought the boy was a simpleton, and did 
not know that a woman, however shammess, was to be 
wooed for her favors. At last he came to the conclusion 
that they had appointed another time for meeting. 

** The next night Chunder like a faithful sentinel 
was against his post behind the broken window. The 
boy came at the usual hour, and pouring some fruit at 
her feet, whispered something into her ear, bringing 
ius face near her face. She smiled a ghastly smile, 
and told him as before to eat the sweetmeats. On ex¬ 
amining the place indicated the boy was grieved to find 
that his mistress had not tasted tlm* last iky’s refresh¬ 
ments. Therefore, taking the new dLditoher, he laid 
with tears in his eyes that he would.not touch the 
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tol leaf with lime, oaleohu, mom eut and q»ic6B. Tlie 
boy also tomently toked at me mistreM. Choiito 
thought to dfitecM a guilty bkieh in her ebeeto l!to 
boy rising presented a total to her lips, and while doing 
• 0 , bad to baok tonied towards Chuuder^ who thoi^t 
he heard them kiss eadi other. When the toy reoemd, 
Chunder intently examined Kusani’s faoe, but the dii- 
taoee at wbieh he stood, did not enable him to disoero 
to marks on her lips or cheeks. But on turning to to 
boy’s tSsoe, he was horror-straidi; to soe him ohewing betel 
himself very mediiy. For* the b<^, he tooght, had 
taken out or her mouth a portion of to Pan to was 
chewing. He felt to head to swim; his feet reeled $ bis 
hands released their bold of to window bars, and he 
sat down in high fever. After a few minutes, howeirer, 
the boy departed, leaving to master to put what ooas- 
truction he pleas^ on to above scene. ^Die whispering 
conversation alluded to before, left no doubt in Cfaomton 
mind that the toe for meetixig had eitor been eippoint* 
ed or deferred. *. 

^*Thu8 to ill-fated iiusband went on, tortoring 
himself day after day with nnntoabte woes. Helen 
his pleasures, left hu amusements, left his 
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face, she either averted her looks or took a different 
direction. 

'^Finding his attentions thus repulsed, he at last de¬ 
voted his Ixray and soul entirely to the service of his 
vrife. He often stood with a sword in hand to guard her 
room. A military sentinel could not more punctually 
and faithfully perform his duties in times of war. But 
all his watching was in vain, till one day when he was 
about to mount guard, he saw the lovers in a suspicious 
position. For iTusam was nervously shaking in her bed, 
while the boy appeared to be just issuing from below a 
quilt thrown over her body, and had his eyes directed to¬ 
wards the place of his concealment. He felt a lightning 
instantly to pass through his frame. He cursed himseu 
for not coming a little earlier that he might expose the 
guilty pair and kill them on the spot. have seen suffi¬ 
cient already,” muttered be, rather audibly,’ ^ to dispel all 
my doubts, if any existed after the night scene. Besides 
1 can no longer bear the agony which ib daily tearing my 
breast. 1 must kill her to-night and ravishing Bhoo- 
boneshoree, fly across the country. My passion for Bhoo- 
boneshoree has become so intense that I can not possibly 
support my existence without one repast on the sweets of 
her person. Her favor is out of the question; hut if 1 
can commit murder, I may as well add^a lesser crime. 1 
must watch the time when she is alone. If her cries 
prevent the execution of my purpose in its entirety, 1 
shall at least have the satisfaction of holding her in my 
arms or, imprinting a kiss on her cheeks.’* Then after a 
pause, he continued, How I wish she would come to my 
room alone to intercede in favor of my wife! But al¬ 
though all the other ladies have often annoyed me with 
such viatts, she who could make me do whatever she liked, 
would h^er come, i cannot miter her room* But she 
fe a very early riser, and goes to the tank to wa^ her 
face and bands when it is still dark! 1 will meet her 
there, and cany out my in tendon fer from human sight 
and hearing. Before her cries can bring the awakened 
sleepers to her aid, I will have run away a conridexalde 
Instance from the house.” 



SONNETS. 


niHOU- knowest kow 1 loved theoi O Romenoe, 

When health and leisure (uownM my youthful days. 
And still I love thee for thy winning ways, 

7%y wondrous magte power and witching glance. 

For at thy bidding shield and poIishM lance. 

Helmet and plume bcdbrc my eager gase. 

Appear dim glimmering thro* times* twilight hasc 
And steep my senses in a pleasant trance. 

1 see thee all at onoe stretch forth thy hand,— 

Castles lift up their lordly heads on high,— 

Again, from left to right, slow waves thy wand. 

And knights start up In iron panoply,— 

The lists are form'd,—and hark I—I seem to hear 
The trumpets speak in acrouts stern and clear. 

» 

Some say, O sweet Romance, that thou art dead. 

That with thy presence thou bless no more 
This soul-less earth, where sordid men adore 
Not thee but Mammon—all unwearidd; 

That love for thee from human hearts hath fled :— 

—^Por me, I see thee oft when day is oe'r. 

The came bright spirit who in times of yore 
On heavmi and eartli such golden radiance shed. • 
What tho^ at Duty's call Fve now to fret 

Mid ledgers and aoeounts long weary hours, 

StiU can 1 And rate momenta to fintget 

Airikile the worit<«dn 7 world mid Iwida and flowers. 
And htfld, O gpddess, eoerorse sweet with thee. 

And listen to thy teles and minstrelsy. 


O. C- PUTT. 



BJ^INlSeiKNORS OF A KKRANI’S LIFE. 

CIUPTEB XVIL 

A NEW BTTRBA SAHEP. 

“ WHEREVER you «eo a head, hit it,’* was the 
advice of eome hou of the Emerald Isle to his 
English friend on introducing him to a regular Tipperary 
row. 1 have been trying to iollow the advice to the 
best of my power, and have been hitting at every head 
right and loft about me, without, however, doing aught 
in malice; and, till 1 am better advised, 1 intend to fol¬ 
low this course. 

We hod a good Burra Saheb heretofore in the 
Treasury; but Burra Sahobs are not fixtures, and tho 
delineation of one does not necessarily describe all 
otliors. My old friend was a pious Christian and a good 
man generally to serve under. His successor is a man 
of an altogetner different stamp. But he is nevertheless 
a crack financier, and one thoroughly fit for the high 
post which he has been selected to occupy, except 
in one respect only, which I shall proceed to explain. 
In the round of pleasures that he naif gone throng, he 
has come in contact with all sorts of scamps^brothers 
and cousins of his &ir acmiaintances, pimps and go-be¬ 
tweens, broken-down hotel -Reepers and Keepers of empty 
houses, and What not? All these people are of course 
beggars,'’ loafbrs, or whatever erne you may choose to 
cafl ^lem. Their gay friend is now a greait man at the 
Presiden^, and he tnust provide finr mm all { and the 
old man is wmk and sBly enough to yisUtth tk^ pres¬ 
sure. Tho funner Bafta Saheb had never jpsi^tfated a 
jobbery in office, except in the one instance to whw 
1 have referred, when he appamtedT the son of a pmr- 
Bonal friend of his, a yonng iM insxperieiioad fruaw, 
to a post of great importance, in •imiBesnoa.ofaKiany 
experienced and deserving mea But the y ouwg et cr 
in question waa ^a respecMle inani vmqr 
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oOTiiiected» and became in time f iMWBable alNiitili& 
The new Burra Saheb filled up hswtj vaoanc^ as^ 
occurredone or two»^biit a doaen-^with men tnost 
disr^tably connected^ who never could make good 
assiBtants, out whose claime on him were autdi as he 
could not set aside. Thic caused neat dusatui&etiioa 
in the office; but of course Buna wiebs are not ea* 
pected to care mu(di for dial la this an isolated 
picture of one high officer in one particular office oidy, 
or will (he cap fit others? Keranidom would answer 
the question folly if it could venture to speak out 

One of the aSnstants of the office had a small 
parcel containing books to send to England. It 
been packed carefully in tiin and oovwed over viith 
wax Cloth, when by accident it caught the Burra Saheb’s 
eye. ** What business has that paroel in the Treasury T 
**None whatever,” replied the assistant referred to. 

It has only come with me.*’ What does it contain ? 

Books.” ** What books ? I must <^pen the parcel since 
I find it in the Treasury.’’ I have no 4^eetion to 
j^our opening it, sir; only it will cost me a trine to pack 
it up again, and I shall also lose the present mail 
steamer* as there would remain no time to repack it 
to-day^/’ ''Idont care; it must be opened^*’ and ho 
took up ^e pared, and canied it with mm into his own 
room. Shoray after the owner of it was sent for. 
''Now hell me truly what the parcel cmatains?” 
** Books only, as I have said " What books ? ” 

"Iwont say that, because ^t is not my secret but 
that of aifemier 'peisdn.” "But when I open fheparoel 
1 shall know.” " Open it then and ple^ ymaaelf." 
" But is there anythuig within to pimue ? Why dmiH; 
yon name the Imoks.?^’ " 1 eonld not withont the per- 
wammk .of a ihM pm^.** '' Am I ri^ in thinking 
ihht yonampaokiMOff*iBnM(diseenebadtf OTfcolnm 
to Englaiid?^ '^'Yon are eon^dotdy in the wiong, 
dr. &^ef tludde«nt^oD«oine ont/Vow 
fothkeoanttevend don’t go^ent fiomthmoomtoy/ 
thare a&ding vdihin ftat would inliii^ me in the 
defoie'^ "Ho.** "WeQ theni yon nufy 
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take away your piurod; but miod, nev^ britig audi 
tkingg into the Treasury again.” 

The man had, howoTer, some good traits in his 
character. It is said he loted his wife to distraction, 
and went mad when she died. In a mohient of tern* 
porary insanity he attempted suicide. His sirdar bearer 
had suspected this, ana stood concealed behind some 
almirahs, and when the master’s hand was raised to blow 
out his own brains, the servant rushed out and laid 
hold of it. In the scramble the pistol went off, but 
hurt no one. The bearer secured a handsome pension 
for life. Very well, indeed, had he merited it! Call a 
nigger coward.; it is the fashion to do so; but if this man 
was not brave, (an unarmed mati, attempting to disarm 
an armed madman) 1 do not know what bravery is. 

CHAPTER Xyill. 

APPOINTMENT OF A NEW DUFTRY, 

A PETTY post in one of the Departments of the Trea- 
sury had fallen vacant— viz, that of a dufW on Rs. $. 
The candidates were many; a long line of If^hans and 
Meers stood ranged awaiting the arrival of the Burra 
Saheb, who wished to make the selection himself. Daring 
the time of tlie former Burra Saheb there was a sinular 
vacancy in tlie post of a durwan, with a similar parade 
of up<couiitry athletcss. The selection in both cases 
was characteristic. The former Burra Saheb asked 
each man his name. ** Ramdeen ^Ojah.’’ ** won’t 
do; I dont want a Bndiman.” **Gugraj‘ Doobay.” 
** No Dobbay for roe: the same objection as to No Xf 
** Matadeen Tewary.” “ I wont have a Tewaiy any more 
than an Ojah or a Doobay.” Luchmipat Cbowbay.” 

The same objection as liefore. All Brahmans are mid 
men, and I wont have any.” '^But why do you comndee 
them to be bad men H” asked^ jthe chief caimier. v ** Oh; 
it. is a lesson of large .experience. I' have seen, that 
wherever a fbj^e is takmi up, he his sure to produce his 
sacred threaa; and I have seen also that ^e natiyea 
present invariably take his side and try to get hiiii 
** But, that is only a rogue’s trick. HiorogU^is liot oesiil* 
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sarily a Brahtnan. He ^mes, providad with a tlicead, 
simply l^at, if detected) lie may be able to apueid'io 
rdigions pvejudices of his cottntryiiletii and thns ab^re 
a wo retzeat*’ It ad; Then the man who baa 
his thread by caste rights would ^ve all the gi^teir 
hold on the «ympathy of his count^men. I do hot want 
such a man. You thei^f what is your name LutchmSn 
Sing.*' “Ah t that will do tery well. Sing means a *li0h’, 
I ^ink. Well, I will have the lion. He is a ^od 
stalwart man, t^. Let him be enrolled.” 

The present Burra Sahib drives^ in in his buggy* All 
the Khans and Hoers make their humblest salmm. 
He does not even look at the men. “ Just read over 


their names.” The names are read over. One, two 
three, four; he shakes his head in disapproval. The 
name of the fifth is Shaik Baichoo. “Stand forth, 
Baichoo! Have you worked any where before?” 
“ Yes, Httzoor; in the Buxy Khana for two months.” 
“Very good, that will do. Let. him be appointed.’” 
Baichoo’s maternal uncle iS a “ Hafez,” who made/A 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; and now keeps an empty house in 
Chunam Gully. 

The subject stinks; and the reader has had 
enough of it already. The Burra Saheb works very bard 
and taken all in all, is not a bad office inaster. When 
he does t^e tbe nde of a worthy man, he supports^ him 
thoroughly, and no amount of oppemtion from higher 
quarters ever made him forego the side he had token. 
To the pubUc, he is more ac^mmodating than his pre¬ 
decessor. There is no precise adherence to ^3 o’clock 
with hiin, and ladies and Lt. Sabej^hes always got 
their work done with great expedition. At the saino 
time he does not - allow the public to crow over liui 
subordinates. Sonm ., irascible ion of Neptune ^ had 
threatened to kick A^^diur if his cheque was not attend¬ 
ed to at. bnca* Tbe. .]^dar repcfr^ the matter ^ 
^ Burra Sehnb,. who ^d Ittto not to pay thb mimiey 
t&. afrer Ijse W^paid. Neptitid Joalw 

" I shall bundyoq jip to tfo Ghtermiibilt 
lit-you my WiAet woid/* wab ilmmply.. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

it 

Bcamsr tflliLlONAIBES. 

I F 1 have hurt any one in the short but brilliant 
chapters that I haye written, let him send me a new 
pugree Or choM, and 1 riiall forget the past. Such in 
the words of Joe Miller, slightly altered, should be my 
answer to all Barra Qc^ebs or Cliota Sahebs who may feel 
aggrieved at what I have writtea The public at ^ge 
1 "have generally treated respectfully; with occasional 
exceptions here and there.* But there must be many 
more exceptions in the pages to follow. 

1 remember that 1 have already described one 
millionaire. 1 can recall to mind many others whom 
1 have known. One was a fat fair man, about 40 years 
old when I first saw him, who fed well and dressed 
we]l,"-^both in the native &8hion, and was the owner of 
some ten lacs of Rupees, the interest of which he would 
come to tho Treasury to receive. He did not know to 
read and write, and instead of signing his imme was con¬ 
tent to put down his x mark.' Bless me! he did not know 
even to speak. To every question he smirked in reply,^ 
and the sircar at his side was obliged to explain what* 
he meant. The man seemed to he very good natured 
though, and I dare say accepted the evils of life re- 
sigu^iy. Ten lacs of Rupees with stupidity like his 
would, perhaps, be regard^ as an unbembie'eidl 
some, and, u allotted apart from the good nature given 


* Oar friend egregious of the lateknow Timei is savage at 
my remarks on DrunkeBaess. 1 threw the cap at random and 
did net mean it espeomliy for him; but he is welcome to wear it, 
if k 6ts Mm. He babbles glibly of boots,—Wriiingtoas, 
leans, and Harriocka. Perhaps he belongs to the tme, or, m 
had exmence of ereiy variety af boots on his ewa leathw. ' But 
he^eed not be in a fonk; X never U8e*any Bung bat ioogonn. 
Fire away yonr sham thunders, my man t Riee is seUtng at 8-12 
a mannd, and you muat want pibe for hf^oo-pora and pooet^agp. 
Make hay wlule the aun (Jmkvri^’4 kfagarine ) ahbiieaabove 
yo^ Heavensl how loud even ejpegiouaes can hiey UtkdUr 4|C 
luttoenoe of gin t 
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to hiniy would perhaps make many mad. Bat he took 
the iiifilctiou very quietly; ate, slepti and waamerry 
in hli own way,—as an orthodox Hindu. 

Millionaire No. 2 whom 1 remember was eqtndly 
illiterate. He also did not know to road and write, and 
did not sign his own name; but he was of the genus 
Young Bengal,** from the tassel of his cap to the tip 
of his boots, and always dined at Davy Wilson—the 
baker’s. The whole aim and end of existence to him were 
comprised in dressing smartly, dining at Wilson’s, 
and driving out in the course to ^re at ladies. Where 
he slept the d—only knows. They say that Sibkissen 
Banerjee, the convict 1 have referred to in a previous 
chapter, once gave him a smart whipping, because he 
wanted to have the precedence of him somewhere. 
The place need not be named; Sibkissen was then in the 
height of his impudence, and tlie millionaire had the 
worst of it. He drank out his fortune, and left his 
widow a beggar. 

Millionaire No. 3, when 1 knew him, was a young 
man—scarcely above 25. He had been once^ at school, 
but of course had learnt nothing beyond being able to 
write to Wilson to order hot tiilin. The one sole object 
of his life was to have a new mistress every day—with 
wine and tamaa^a in her company; and each new day 
was an exact repetition of the days past by, with sucn 
incidental variations as chance brought about. Over 
the wine bottle he bet with a chum that his companion 
for the day was the prettiest woman in the t^wn. His 
friend niamtained that he knew another who was pret¬ 
tier. A wager was laid. * The two scarlet ladies were 
brought together; their admirers retained their respec¬ 
tive opinions; hard words were exchanged; the wine 
bottle was trium{)hant: and the millionaire got wi^ll 
kicked. But he did not lose his friend for all mat; the 
xotv slight dis^reement between them, which only 
in kicking, being easpy^made up next mormng. 
Are thesepverdrawu sketch«? They are token froto 
the life, the name oi the parties only being withheld. 
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Millionaire No. 4 was a Youn^ Bengal in days past, 
but became an Old Hindu towards the termination of 
his career. He was a’person of parts, went through a 
splendid fortune, contracted debts, got cured of his 
follies, entered a profession, and amassed another for¬ 
tune bigger than his old one. He all at once donned 
tlio ap^iearance of respectability, made his poojaha with 
great parade, and affected to be a representative man 
of the highest order. But he was* old Satan himself 
under his cloths ; kept a venerable pimp in his pay; 
clieated right and loft, notwithstanding that he already 
possessed more money than he knew what to do witli. 
lie was the only rich man with a very cruel heart that 
I know of. iTust before the Treasury a poor cooly with 
a heavy load on his head fell down before his carriage ; 
the driver pulled up ; the carriage stood still, but only 
for two minutes, to allow the cooly to get up. The 
gi*eut man within w’as in a terrible passion ; ho ordered 
the poor cooly to be well whipped ; two or three cuts 
were given to him, when the bystanders—one or two 
European gentlemen from Spence's—interfered so vigo¬ 
rously that the coachman was obliged to desist. 

Ah! my masters! This is a very bad world to 
live in, and a poor Kerani sees very little to envy in 
those who are placed above him—esfkjcially among 
millionaii’es who make so much fuss in the world. An 
acquaintance of mine, who had a name at school and 
joined the mercantile line when 1 became a kerani, is 
now a beggar in the streets, simply from having kept 
cjnipany Vith millionaires and contemned all humbler 
fry. 1 would rather be a dog and cry Bow wow ” 
than go after a millionaire that T may be taken for a 
great man too. * 



< THE MOOR’S REPLY. 

In the jear 1478 FradiiMnd, kii^ of Oartile, sent a kni^t of the onler 
^f St. lago to. Granada to demand aome airears of tribute. Muly ^bea 
Hoasan, who was then kio^ received the Spanish knight in atatCy seated on a 
magnificent divan, and snrrouudod by hia guanl and nobles. When the 
^ worthy warrior delivered Ins message, the whiskers of .the proud Hoor curled 
up with anger and disdain. ** Go^ tell your motutroh,” said he, ** that ■ the 
mint of Granada now coins spear-heads and glittering blades of swords ki. 
stead of gold, and that our loyal subjects are ready to resist to the last his 
unjust demands.” 

A RM’D cap-a-pie, with half a score 
Of lances in his train. 

Hard spurring speeds by tower and town 
A gallant knight of Spain. 

On, on they ride,—right nobly strain 
Their coursers tried and true, 

Till gleaming bright Granada’s towers 
Burst ou their longing view. 

And as they gallop o’er the plain. 

And thro’ the city gate, 

The Moors look up in wonder, 

At tfieir mickle pomp and state,— 

—Their proud and pawing horses. 

Their haughty martial air,— 

They were the boast of Christendom, 

Those knights of prowess rare. 

'What brings them to Granada ? 

Why ride th^ in such guise f 
'Why have they left their castl’d homes. 

These warriors of emprise ? 

Is it that* they have come to try 
Within the listed ring, 

•Tlieir skill with Moorish cavaliers. 

In presence of the Iting ? 
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They niop before the Alhambra’s geites^ 

They enter and beheld 
With woiiderifig eyes the lavish 'waste 
Of silver, gems and gold, 
lied by grim mutes they reach at last 
The presence chamber where 
The monarch sat, and round him stood 
His guard with sabres bare. 

The trumpets peal’d a warlike note. 

Till rang that ancient hall. 
jRanners, which hung with drooping folds. 
Hustl’d upon the wall; 

Upstarted Moorish knight and esquire. 
Gleam’d lance and scimitar, 

—O there were hearts that hail’d with joy 
Those iron notes of war ! 

I know full well,” with gleaming eyesj 
Harsh spoke the warlike king, 

** What message from my ancient foe, 

Thus proudly thou dost bring ; 

** Go tell him from his servile yoke 
•* Granada now is free. 

And nevermoie a Moorish prince 
• ** To him will, bend the knee. 

" Go, tell him that our rc^al mint 

** Kow coins, not gold, Sir knig^, 

« But 1»Kmper*d glaives and sheaves of darts,/ 
** And spear-beads sharp bright; 

'' And should he lack pretence ip break 
’* The peace that reigns arotugd^ 

Bight soon he’ll see Our banners wave» 

" And hear our tocrin sound. 
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" Go, tdl him that our towers are strong, 

** And keen our treaidiant hlades. 

Our men are loyal, stamick and true, 

** And galiaht onr Akajdes,— 
Granadans joatiis are chafing wild, 

** To hear the irumpsts bray, 

'' And dark Ncnrada'a mountaineers 
Are eager for the firay. 

" To show Tou that mr words are truth, 

" I '11 order, ere you go, 

** To give our banners to the breeae, 

*' And bid our trumpets blow 
Back to thy king,*—and ride with speedy 
" Away, Sir knight, away, 

» The battle-clouds are gathering dark, 
There’s danger in delay.” 


He paus’d,-—his coal-black eyes flash’d fire. 
Stem was his look and high,— 

But the knight stood calm and silent. 

Nor deign’d he fierce reply. 

With cold and lofty cpmrtesy. 

He turn’d him from the hall,^ 

And with his followers stood without 
The Alhambra’s glittering wall. 


O swift he spurred his noide steed 
Across the Yf^.plfdQ» 

For he brought a mighty message 

To the Christian king of 9pi^n f— 


War with the kfooah—ere thrice three.times 
The nioou ite oonrse riiidl mn. 

What heaps of .dead..trtll toad the plains, 
j^r Wttlto lost and lirou l-^ 
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THE DOMESTICATED SON-IN-LAW. 

rpQE above expression would hardly convey an in- 
■ telligible idea by itself, because it is not a vocable 
of European invention. It is our rendering of the Ben¬ 
galee ^-whn^l We believe no other language can 
boast of such a phrase,—no, not even the venerable 
mother of our provincial dialect. The Sanscrit, with 
its exuberant vocables and interminable compounds, has 
failed to supply a term which its daughter, the Bengalee, 
has readily prmuced. The Sanscrit has its ^'domesticated 
lizard” (), its " domesticated pigeon” (), 
its domesticate stag*” domesticate 

sparrow,” (), and lots of other domesticated organics 
and inorganics, comprising animals, vegetables, gard¬ 
ens, Ac., but it could not excogitate a phrase su^ as 
the one which stands at the head of this ^aper. 

The cause of this linguistic poverty in the mother 
language is the idealistic poverty of our forefathers who 
were its grammarians, lexicographers, poets, and philo¬ 
sophers. With idl their ii^enuity and exuberant imagin¬ 
ation they had not been able to rise to the high con¬ 
ception to whidh in these latter days, Ben^ees have risen 
by the manufacture of an additional vcicimle, a new com¬ 
pound, in the expression Wl-vprt^l The nearest ap¬ 
proach to this conception in Sanscrit literature is in the 
character of the or «rrtw (Bioyal brother-in-, 

law, or .the brother-in-law of the State) who cuts so con¬ 
spicuous a figure in the Mrichchhakatiha, This interest¬ 
ing character appeared in a court of Justice, which we 
may call " the Court of King’s Bench” of the time in 
Avanti, with a view to lay on an innocent Brahmin the 
charge of a murder which the " brothdir-in-law of the 
State” had himself attempted, and, as he himself believed, 
successfully completed. In pursuance with the practice 
of the age, when the crier called out to the by-standers 


* SigaSify^ a dog. 
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oataide, if my peiBon had a sait or aoiion’* to mstitute, 
Sakara, (for that was tho narno of the royal relative) 
came forward and said, ** 1 am a paragon of humanity, 
the brother-in-law *of the State, the iioyal brotherdn- 
law, 1 have an action to la^r." On the Judge^s proposing the 
postponement of his action, the royid relative cried out s 
** What my case not to be heard to-day t 1 will speak to 
my patron and brother-in-law, the king—I will speak to my 
sister (the queen)—I will speak to my mother, and wiu 
get this Judge dismissed and another appoint^ in his 

E lace.” The Judge, manifestly of smaller mettle than 
lir W. Gascoyne of FabtafiTs and prince Hal’s days, then 
allowed him to state what his ** a^ion*’ was, when the 
palatial plaintiff replied : ** I will whisper my ^tion 
into your ear. 1 am of a great family. My &ther is the 
King’s father-in-law. The king is my father’s son-in-law. 

1 am the king’s S4U/’ and the king is the husband of 
my sister.** 

But the Sanscrit dramatist had no conception of the 
character which Bengal society has produce under the 
title of I The domesticated son-in-law is stiU 

more interesting than ** the brother-in-law of the State.” 
The King’s ** Sdld” was a burden on the royal housdiold. 
His Majesty would scarcely have missed such an officer 
if the Queen’s mother had never borne a son, and a 4(dh 
cousin of the queen could have sustained wi^ equal dig¬ 
nity the rank of “ the Said of the State.’* 

Not so however the domesticated son-in-law. He 
is a necessity, fie answers to a demand. He could 
never be dispensed with. Daughters born to weaftb must 
marry. But men of fortune, themselves would 

not suffer their children to b^ome inmates of oth^ himi- 
lies. They must keep up their authority over their own, 
ofispring as long a« the^ tive. Tb^ daughters must 
not depend for their substkence- gn uny besides thenop* 
selves, nor be controlled by peraons, Im^w their own level^ 
in we^h and reputotion. And every son^of f<^lini9>, 
considers himself the greatest favourite iff in^ and the 
•highest in rank, affiueuee and reputation. Without stofi!^ 
jiing to consider^ how other sons of the same Goddesi 
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feel themselves in their respective positioas, .he at any 
rate is in his mm cenit^—all! trnim are . bdoMr- kis 
senith. Is he then to stoop to that levid and allow his 
vUughters to become war^ of another family by matri- 
monial alliance ? 

But then daughters must many. What tiien is 
to be done ? Tbe favourite of Fortune solves the di¬ 
fficulty by having such sons-in-law as would be residents 
in his own house. And the koolin market, on which 
we need not expatiate here, readily supplies the want. 
This in few words is substantially tbe history of the 
production of the specimen of human nature for which 
the idiom oi Bengal society has found the term uir-Whrt%, 
or, as we have cmgUeised it, the domesticated son-in-law. 

Before, however, tbe development of the above spe¬ 
cimen could be completed, many obstroctioiis had to be 
encountered. There was in the first jdace the natural 
unwillingness in well-to-do men, whethef born to for¬ 
tune or not, to surrendw tibeir sons to become wards of 
other lamilies, and this unurillingness would be even 
greater than the millionaire's own reluctance to give up his 
daughters to a similar fate. There was again the philologi¬ 
cal difficuulty—the religious difficulty—and the moral 
difficulty to be overcome. The philological difficulty is 
founded on the very words which signify tnatTto^e in 
Sanscrit, the mother of all Hindoo dialects. The most 
common word is fsvtv* ftnd it is synonymous with 
for says Amara: The fommr is deriv^ 

from which is the same as the Latin dtico—implying 
that the husband leads or conducts the wife to Ins 
house. The latter is from ^ which Westeigaard renders 
by “regere,” ** smere,” &c., and the idea oonveyed is that 
the husband Voiles the wife and is ber governor, lundie 
case of the domesticated son-in^kw^ however, marriage 
becomes a misnom<tf. ^imself a ward of his wife% father, 
he cannot take her aso^t isot .govern her either. 

The same misnoider attamies also to the' wife under 
the above mrcomstanees. A mamed lismafe k ‘ 
tdbm msft^eendueUdt L e^ firnmi bar 
her hufihand’s fibmicile, but the wife the dojai 0 i#kl 
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son-in-law, though married, is still, UteraUif, not 
taken awa^, the word signifying an unmarried fhmale. 

The o^inarj words implying hw^nd and 9#l 
and ** the supporter,^* and “ the supported,’* are also 

unfortunate for the hero of this paper. The matrimonial 
relation according to the import of the terms is revereed. 
The husband who is himself supported and maintained 
by his wife’s £ithw becomes in realty the vrfil (support¬ 
ed), and the wife who through her own natural relatives 
maintains the husband becomes his (supp3rter ). llie 
case becomes still more flagrant when the father makes 
a settlement and gives the couple a separate residence. 
Such settiements are invariably made on tim daugther 
and her children. The son-in-law gets nothing for him¬ 
self, but subsists on. the bounty of his wife or his chil¬ 
dren. The Hindu law, unliffe the English, gives no 
constructive power or authority to the husband even 
on the income of his wifo’s own property, and the matri¬ 
monial relation of &nd or, of and is at 
once hopelessly reversed. 

All this, again, is clearly opposed both to the spirit and 
letter of the Hindu marriage ritual found^ on the Vedi«, 
and this is what we have called the religious difficulty in 
the domestication of sons-ln-law. In proof .hereof we need 
only cite a few 'extracts from Colebrocdce’s translation 
of the same. * ^ 

** May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode; 
« may crying women enter other houses than thine; may- 
** est thou never admit sorrow toothy breast; ip^ertithou 
“ prosper in thy husband’s house, blest with bis survival, 
** and viewing ohxklren.** 

* Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the firO} 
preceded by the bride, and reciting riiis text.: 

The girl goes from her parents to her husband’s 
** abode, having strkfefy obser^ i^Stinence [for. three 
« days foom fl^tioas 8slt> Bamsel 1 hy saeans ibf 
thee we repress foea^ like a stream d water.’! 

^ The^^bride again treads mi the rtoae.aiid.nisle^ 
another bUation m rice, whfle Jthe suby^hed 
.. 'Zedted-:'' 
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The Damsel has worshipped the onerous suTi and 
the regent of fire; may he and the generous, sim 

UDKRATK HER AN0 HE FROM THIS [ FAMILyJ ; be thlS 

oblation efficacious.” 

** Auspicious deities have given thee to mo : enter 
thy husbands abode and bring health to our bipeds and 
fpiadrupeds.*’ 

lie submissive to thy husband’s father^ to his 
“ mother, to his sister, and to his brothers.” 

“ 1 take thy liand for the sake of good fortune, that 
“ thou mayest hocoino old with me,.thy husband ; may 
the deities, namely, the divine sun (Aryaman), and tho 
“ prolific being (Savitri), and the god of love, give thee 
as a matron unto me, that 1 may be a house-holder.” 

*' Heaven is stable ; tho earth is stable ; this uni- 
“ verso is stable ; those mountains are stable ; may this 
woman be stable in her husband’s family.” 

“ On the following day, that is, on tho fourth exclu¬ 
sively, the bridegroom conducts the bride to his own 
house on a carriage or other suitable conveyance.” 

The moral difficulty to which we have referred, is in 
consideration of the iinraeinorial practice of the country— 
or as Menu calls it which indeed is 

the same rule to which lionian lawyers appealed by the 
words “more majorum.’* The HindoOs of yore never 
dremiit of reversing the rule of their ritual by detaining 
daughters at home and domesticating sons-in-law. The 
reverse pmetice has glown jrocently. in Bengal, since the 
development of BaUal Koolin s^tem. To that 
system ohd fb the caprice of wealth which dropped into 
lucky hands like windfalls during the period of necessary 
confusion intervening between the downfal of Sera^udowla 
and the regular settlement of better administration, the 
difficulties we have mentioned gave way^ Though the 
is perha^ nevoV found^mce^ in orthodox 
families, professing a sanctimonipus adherance to the 
tenets of the Shasters, yet the plain dictates of the mar¬ 
riage ritual are ignoi^ by the strong w91 of men who 
would not adow their daughters to adopt tjieir hu^ftuda* 
domicile. : . .. 
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Sucb obfitiniftte caprice, however, only results in ob¬ 
taining for their daughters husbands of a low typo not¬ 
withstanding the idgh sounding title of Koolins. No 
well-to-do man will, against the dictates of nature and of 
religion, consign his son to be a ward in another family. 
The cannot, therefore, be a very brilliant char¬ 

acter. But he is and must be after all a rara avis. The 
natural relations of society would otherwise have lung 
been reversed. If the domestication of sons-in-law had 
been a general practice, then the surrender of sons must 
have been equally frequent. No man can obtain a 
son-in-law to be an inmate of his family unless another 
man has given up his own son for that purpose. Every 
instance of the import of a roust be concomitant 

with the export of a son. The exports from one set of 
families must numerically correspond to the impoHs in 
another set of households. A geneml practic43 of this 
kind, had it existed, must have singled out the Hindu 
community as a I'emarkable exception to the natural rule 
of human society. Banished sons and domesticated 
sons-in-law would then be found in large multitudes. 
Society, however, could not degenerate so far —nor has 
it done so. 

The domesticated son-in-law is, therefore, certainly a 
** rara avis ” though not in the sense in which Horace 
used the expression. The character is, however, so 
well known that the Bengalee expression which design¬ 
ates it is familiar to men, 'women, and children in our 
province. And the character is so well appreciated, and 
fio well marked in ail its features that further emmuent is 
not necessary* 

WindfaSlls of wealth do not drop from the clouds 
in these hard and monotonous days, and our precious 
** rara avis ” is becoming rarer still. A single generati(^ 
is in some cases suHdent to attenuate croros into laca 
The division and‘sub-division of property in two gener-- 
ations are often found to relieve great families of 
sconces oE gold necessary for the growth of the dqm€^ 
ticated BOB-in-law.’* He is. tiierifore, fast going 
Bocietj. The, spread of education is also a terriMe 
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tacle to the propagation of this spedes. It cannot thrive 
in the new atmosphere. The rara avis bids fair to 
be extinct before long, bat it is snf&ciently interesting 
to have a sketch preserved in Mooherjee's Magazine before 
it absolutely becomes a thing of the past. 


SONNET,—ON WOMAN. 

• 

'fills Woman rules the world! As Mother first— 
"** Revered—^adored, we own her genial sway 
From Reason's twilight to a brighter day, 

When lustier grown, her bonds we gently burst. 
Next, warm in youth—our soul in love immersed,—- 
We wear the silken chains of some fair fay t 
Then melts Self in a better Self away. 

And Truth grows truer by Devotion nurst. 

And when age comes, and ebon locks turn gray. 

The Daughter steps in,—^image of the Wife, 

And strews our weary path with blooms of May 
Or saves perchance a parent's forfeit life. 

Like the famed Grecian damsel young and bmve. 
Who freed her sire from dungeon and the grave. 


Ram SnasMA. 
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BSIMO 

TranalaUms from the Ltttter~day Sanskrit Poet»» 

No. I. 

To MY Lady Lovxy duexng a lvkau Eclipsb. 

O tarry not, my love, beyond tby bower^ 

Lo, yon ascenda the node; ’tia tb* eclipse bour I 
’Twould leave the moon, tby radiant face to swaUow, 
Drawn by its more efiblgent, brighter balo. 

B. 

No. 2. 

A Lady to Another^ sieino her Toilette unruffled 

IN THE MORNING. 

TTNRUBB'D is the saffron-patch on thy radiant dieek ; 
^ Untoncb'd is the sandal-paste on tby bosom sleek ; 
Lo, still the collyrinm adorns thy dark eyes* fringe ; 

And tby lips are vermil still with the Thmdufe* tinge, 

O tell me, thou lady o’ the graeefnl gait. 

Is thy husband a dolt, or a peevish mate ? 

E. 

No. 3. 

The Answer to the above. 

IkTY lord came home after long, weary yean. 

And half the night was qient in wand’iing 4alk> 
Then sped the moments witibt my frets and lean; 

But when a little calm'd, alas I tiie cock 
Crew, and Anrora, like a rival came. 

With angry £soe, and amothei'd all the flame If 


« The Tambttl is the pfspeced Pan,—sad not the betel leaf alsaA.E. 
t It may be explained to the Englub reader that it is s^ jnd alikmte 
amogi^ good Hindus V> mve themadvea up to conntiMal/sUsiMM daring 
^ morning and evening, the holy heun of prayer >-it is a tin to tiaoagraai 
tbialaw. B. 
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No. 4. 

AN UNltBl.XNTINO MaID. 
fTlHY face, a fblUblown lotus fair ; 

Thy eyes, a light blue lily pair ; 

Thy tcetb are Kunda blossoms white ; 

Tliy lips are blooming roses bright; 

Thy jierson,— Chan^aes claim their own; 

O, why thy heart is Itard as stone ? 

B. 

No. 5. 

To A IlADY.* 

r^HEY say, from flowers spring forth flowerets rare. 
The thing till now was heard, ne’er seen of men ; 
Xiady f thy beaming face divine doth bear 

Two roses blooming soft on lilies twain ! 

B. 

No. 6. 

A liovaa’s Phayse. 

O Lady with the 8pai*kling een. 

Give me a look again as keen. 

For ancient sages truly say. 

Poison’s force, poison takes away. 

B. 

No. 7. 

IkyrETHlNKS in colors false she sails. 

Or wherefore her sweet face she veils ? 

From moon or lily fair that charm 
She siire purioiued~>cl8e why the alarm ? 

Why fear t* expose the dainty face 
Unless stoFn goods were a disgrace ? 


Eoiyoe. 


No. 8. 

O Lady with the killing ^es. 

Why dye their fringe with csrefnl art ? 
Already deadly as it flies. 

Why add thou pohon to the dart ? 


R. S. 



THE BAUBLE OP DONKEYING. 


A VIEW OF liODERN WARFARE BY AN ANGJENT BRliTiSa 

HAN OF WAR. 


T^AR suddenly broke out. The whole Army however 
marched to battle literally and truly with light 
hearts, and very naturally so. All the Olhcers had had 
explained to them, on enormous black boards, th^ posi¬ 
tion the enemy must scientifically take up. Every man in 
the Army had a plan of the day’s operations with the exact 
cover for each man scientifically interpollated upon it* 
Under these circumstances the Army Chaplains were 
sent to the rear or distributed among the mounted 
branches of the service, where numerous casualties were 


expected, as the ground had not been previously levelled. 
The horses also were short of work ; and owing to survey 
and interpollation duties, men and officers liad not been 
ill the saddle for months. 


The young General, in whom the Army had the 
utmost confidence, had passed out of the Staff College Ist, 
and all his Staff ditto, all, that is, save myself, who was the 
only unscientific man on the sta^^ not having yet passed 
in the “ Higher Astronomy,^* but being 6 feet high, was 
told off with some equally unscientific Seijeants to carry 
and work on enormous Plane Table (the General’s own.) 

We the Staff soon came upon tfie enemy’s Staff and 
instantly took his bearing. 

We found him in a position where the variation of 
his compasses must have been something truly srwfuL 

This fact having been divulged and telegraphed to 
the Army, the smiles of satisfaction seen on all sides were 
most assuring. Assurance was doubly confirmed when the 
young and able General, fondly nicknamed ** Young 
Newton/^ said in the quick sharp tone for which he was* 
famous—** Got his ParallAx ! ” 


The unscientific Sergeant Thomas Atkins even.grimly 
smiled and sagely spoke at this period— 

** Well, sir. if every man be like he and only g0| h 
bi|tU-eaxe, I sincerely pities the mounted branch.’*^ / 
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Having fixed the Table, and sentries beit^ posted to 
prevent any one—treading softiy near it, save m^lf (who 
wore list slippers with gold nails when near it,) my occu¬ 
pation was gone. I took a walk under the Plane Table 
and survey^ ** Young Newton ” and Staff. 

Their appearance was almost as interesting as their 
conversation. 

The younpand able General was evidently as brave 
as scientific, judging by the way he allowed his Chief of 
the Staff to hover about him. 

The Staff were all scientifically armed. The Chief 
of the Staff especially so. 

The variety and length and the more-than-needle- 
like sharpness of the diamond and adamant-tipped com¬ 
passes he carried sticking out and about him in every 
direction were apalling and he looked a veritable man-por¬ 
cupine. 

In vain had scientific tops of sorts been invented 
AH a cover for these truly magnificent yet dangerous ins-^ 
truments. 

Tipp'd with iron or topp'd with leather, 

Topp'd or tipp’d with both together, 

Wrap[)cd in fnrs or bound with feather, 

They bored the upper, pierced the npthcr. 

A remarkable story (not one of your unscientific cock 
and bull ones) is credibly related of one of these very 
instruments. When the Chief of the Staff was surveying 
in our Eastern possessions, the elephant he was survey¬ 
ing from Suddenly sunk and died beneath him; it was 
found he (the Chief not the elepliant) had accidentally 
dropped one of these infernal instruments. For thC in¬ 
formation of the scienitfic who now abound we may men¬ 
tion, that the instrument had fallen to the ground, having 
passed through the remote vertebrm and traversed the 
large bones and scapula prooUmgemtaxidermo cl the 
greater animal 

Being thoroughly wearied with the danling.refiec* 
tiou from the instruments and the endless itemtitm 
Borometres, Seotometres, ThermometreS| ClipomeUes, and 
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ometres of sorts, 1 left luxuriant shade under the Plane 
Table amidst a panic caused by the discoveiy that the 
enemy had an instrume^ to correct his variatioti, and 
that there was a suspioioh of a slight scientific mistake 
amongst ourselves somewhere about the 14th decimah 
If it had been the 4th, I might have helped them, but 
being otherwise, I went off in despair to Thomas Atkins 
(unscientific Sergeant,) taking care that the bad news did 
not reach the unsuspecting Army, so confident in its chiefs. 

This unscientific Sergeant was justly proud of his 
watch, corrected daily by the Sun when the Sun shone. As 
this simple experiment can be carried out with a piece of 
stick and some thread to make a circle with, Thomas 
Atkins, being never without some thread and a stick and 
always on the look out for the Sun, generally had the right 
time, Mrs. Atkins was even more proud of the watch 
than her husband, if possible, and had the sole control of 
it in the house. 

1 asked the Sergeant the time; to our mutual conster¬ 
nation, from the enormous watch dangled an enormous 
bright chain of the purest steel, enough to curve every level 
in the place and make everything bear dead the opposite 
way. Horror was depicted in our faces. Said the Ser¬ 
geant—“ Holy Virgin I save us and help us. What shall I 
do, sir ? It aint !ny fault, sir. Me wife placed that watch 
in my pocket, sir, whilst she kissed as she said, sir, 
“ perhaps for the Last time!” before going into action. Wo 
knew nothin’ about them battle-axes, then, sir. Now-a- 
days as you know, sir, (barring your honour) tl^e women 
‘ismoatly bigger than the men and getting bigger every 
day, it strikes me, sir, (bless their sweet hearts and bodies I) 
I was a standing on tiptoe, sir, kissing her, sir, when my 
wife slipned that watch into my pocket, under my 
tunic. Ivs seldom I takes it out, on account of the dif¬ 
ficulty of it, save to correct itj you know, sir. What shMl 
I do, sir? I should be sorry sir, that the thing that I love 
sir, (1 dont mean the chain, sir,) should be the ruin of 
the whole Army.” 

I Unscientific S^eant Thomas Atkins, if yott 

could be takei^ suddenly as ill as you look and retire an^ 
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chuck that steel cable within 50 yards of the Chief of the 
Staff of the enemy, it strikes me you would pretty well 
ruin the enemy/’ 

Thomas Atkins having been taken suddenly ill, 
departed upon his laudable errand. 1 went in out of the 
Sun, changed my boots, and sat under the Plane Table. 

I must have been half asleep when suddenly a groan 
reverberated through the Aluminium fittings of tlie Plane 
Table. 

It was the young and able General groaning, as he 
did everything else, uncommonly well. 

Another groan reverberating through the Table and 
Aluminium fittings, the Serjeants and myself hung on 
to the legs thereof, that being a part of our duty. 

' A hollow voice so different to the ** Got his Parallax’’ 
species was heard above us. 

'‘Wo are doomed! but—all is not yet lost.” 

The Chief of the Staff and all the Staff now hurried 
up, with consternation depicted in their faces, and, I am 
sorry to say, those fearful instruments in their pockets. 

1 felt as one who standing confidently in a fixed 
bayoneted square of his own men—suddenly saw them 
turn round and take as resolute and straight a bearing 
towards himself as they had previously done towards the 
enemy. That very Plane, but very shady. Table had 
heretofore been as a place of refuge unto me, and lol 
now 1 was to experience soon the feelings of the before* 
mentioned animal who sunk and died I 

An inspiration seized me. With an Aluminium Pin I 
deeply packed the young and able General’s leg, who 
immediately ordered his Staff not to approach him within 
compass range. 

The Chief of the Staff now said—A curious Instru¬ 
ment had made its appearance among the staff of the 
enemy. Judging by the number of sentries posted around 
it and the evident care with which it is handled, it must 
be of importance and its nature is unknown to us.” 

1 know it! I know it 2” with most awful itera¬ 
tions groaned the young man. 1 know its naxae^ fttui 
have great experieuce in its natvuTe.. 
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** It’s a Kickmeometre. Its secret was known to only 
one save myself, and our Government would not porcUose 
the secret. 

That infernal Instrument takes Arcs and Angles and 
Angles and Arcs and + and—bearings round and over a 
corner, besides reflecting every object it bears upon. Stand 
we still, and eveiy man and position amongst us will be 
mapped and planned and oilr bearings specially and sever* 
ally interpollated upon in a few hours.” 

“ The whole army, Colonel Archimy, must retreat to 
rear of the great Trigonometrical Bases at once. Let each 
brigade, no—not brigade, but each man in the Army, 
march on his opposite bearing exactly”—said the young 
and able. 

The Staff departed with these orders, and the young 
General groaned—0 for darkness or a Kickineometrc! 
We must make peace at any price! ” 

The whole Army immediately retreated in a Kick¬ 
meometre panic. 

There was a party in the Army who, though carrying 
out in every respect the wishes of their able young Ge¬ 
neral, nevertheless had great misgivings as to the present 
system, and now with a large army in full retreat without 
firing a shot, their misgivings were confirmed. 

The Blood Boyal of England being in the Camp now, 
received full powers by telegraph to aqt as he thought fit. 

His Boyal Highness asked the ''young and able,” how 
it was that without firing a shot the whole Army was in 
retreat The young man said in re|)ly, that it was no use 
fighting the enemy with the scientific rdbouroes he 
evidentl;^ had at his disposicJ, especially when that enemy 
bad a Kickmeometre. 

I even advise your Boyal Highness to make peace 
even to the half of your kingdom.” 

" Then you can't save the country. Sir Isaac ? ” • \ 

" Only in 'getting favourable terms of peace, yonr 
Boyal Hi^ness—the General of the enemy having da 
great respect for my scientific attainments, 1 might in 
that way Still be of use to the Army.^^ ^ 

'' You ipust command the Army, now^General ^huf^* 
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erbones/' said His Royal Highness to a lai^e handsome* 
looking veteran at his side—** perhaps you will be able to 
save the honour of the country, and tell me what you 
think of this business/' 

Tliink! think ! your Royal Highness,—I can hardly 
speak! 

The whole British Army in full retreat on account 
of a Elickme—^kickme—^what did he call it ?” 

Kickmeometre” said Sir Issac. 

“ Kickmeometre, thank you, sir, and, mind, you 
salute your superior officer next time when you speak to 
him,’’ said General Thundcrbones, “ 1 being General in 
Chief. 

** The first thing to do now, your Royal Highness, 
considering the men are so demoralized and the enemy so 
confident, is either to get hold of or pretend to get hold 
of this wonderful instrument called a Kickme —wltot 
Sir Isaac ?” 

** I forget the name almost now myself," said the 
“young and able,” sulkily. 

“ Beware, sir,” said Tlmnderbones, you’re not in a 
class room now, sir,” and there was an unmistakable put* 
liim-in-arrest look in the General’s eyes. 

“ War is a stern reality, feir, notwithstanding your 
Kickme—Kickme—what. Sir Isaac ?*’ • 

“ Ometre,” said the young man sharply, almost in 
the memorable “ Parallax” voice. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the General, “ suppose we 
change the subject and re-christen the instrument, for 
practical purposes its use will hardly be impaired under 
another name. Your Royal Highness and gentlemen, 
we will call the instrument a Barometre. 

“ 1 have now to recommend that the late Com* 
mander and his Staff revert to their original appmnt-; 
ments.” 

** This was accordingly done. Sir Isaac (his rank being 
only ^ro tern) joined his marching Regiment as Lieutenants 
Newton, the remainder being Sub-Lieutenants alsp re-, 
joined their magnificent, munificent, original iiseM 
appointments. / 
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ThuDdert)OQeB did not think of staying the retreat 
till the Army had got well behind the huge Trigonometri¬ 
cal Bases, as he thought the exercise would keep the men 
in wind and give him time to collect his Staff who, 1 am 
sorry to say, having a deal more sense than science, in¬ 
stantly seized my Plane Table for a Mess Table—with 
the consequence that I could no longer walk under its 
mighty shade. 

** Does your Royal Highness know of our M. F. H. in 
the service ?’* sorrowfully asked Thunderbones—“ a squa¬ 
dron of my old Regiment led by one of them would soon 
capture that Barometre to-morrow—I must say I tliink the 
men’s hearts are in their right places though their riding 
muscles owing to the science courses are all wasted. 
Some one must lead them and be able to dismount too/' 


His Royal Highness with the bravery inherent 
in his race, and being the only M. F. H. in the Army, 
instantly and with alacrity offered to lead the squadron 

“Here, you, sir, here you long-legged chap,^’ said the 
General pointing at me,—“ I appoint you A. D. C. to His 
Royal Highness. You held on just now like a brick to 
the piles of that house of yours.—Blow me if your riding 
muscles can be wasted! ” 1 heard and instantly obeyed. 

Half the night was spent in strapping and otherwise 
making safe in thek saddles a squadron of an originally 
crack Corps. 

In this manoeuvre the scientific \>ranch nearly re¬ 
gained their former pi’estige, as several horses vainly 
tried to unseat their riders. 


A report was purposely spread abroad during the 
night that several Eickmeometres had arrived from town, 
but unfortunately by .calculations reaching to the 
thousandth {dace of Decimals, (it was wonderful what 
faith the men had in Decimals) elaborately worked 
out by the accomplished Staff—assisted by an extraordi> 
narily scientific and attenuated Hindoo e^-studeni of ohe> 
of Maharajah Blowharffs modd ]>rifnaty schools, it was 
discovered; that these beautiful instruments could only 
be used effectively on the enemy when he was in fiim 
retreat. ■ 
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They would therefore be placed in the rear of the 
Army, General Thunderbones to command the Army, and 
be especially in chai^ (assisted by a scientific Stafi) of 
these beautiful instruments. 

Under these circumstances, especially with Thunder- 
bones in their rear, advancing was the best policy, so all 
thought. 

The Cavaliy was in great spirits, and almost, if not 
quite, up to its old form. 

A large supply of (Kibbler’s wax had been Issued to 
each trooper with his rations. It is true this necessitated 
an extra pair of overalls, one pair now forming a part and 
parcel of the saddleiy. Parliament unfortunately was not 
sitting, but some members being canvassed, signified 
their intention of voting for half these expenses if the 
General would undertake to pay the other half out of the 
prize-money of the men :—the issue of the overallB was 
accordingly sanctioned, but not before Thunderbones had 
tlireateneci to resign. 

Next morning as old Sol made his appearance, the 
enemy’s dire Instrument of destruction was soon surround¬ 
ed by sentries. There was an unusual stir among the 
Staff. The sentries had been doubled, we even feared they 
had been forewarned of our intended attack. 

Gallantly led by His Royal Highness, we swooped 
down on the enemy’s General, his Stafi^ and his instru¬ 
ments of science, and were bearing them in triumph to 
our own General, when a figure, clad with snakes it seem¬ 
ed at first, but in reality iron chains, rushed towards us. 

T *ve done the trick, yer honour I—I told you I 
would, though I could not do it yesterday.’* The appari¬ 
tion turned out to be Sergeant Atkins. 

Before the enemy Sir Isaac had been holding forth on 
the disgracefully unscientific mocie of our proceedings— 
a disgrace to the scientific age we lived in—and 
abusing his Staff for not knowing miles away that steel 
swords and scabbards were about. Now all was explained. 
Unscientific Sergeant Thomas Atkins^ bad outscienced 
the enemy. 

** As the enemy,” Sir Isaac scientifically, yet ^rsely 
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remarked, miglit as veil have bad old Vulcan 
himself dancing a hornpipe on bis instruments as that 
infernal Sergeant within a 100 yards of him." 

On the arrival of oiir prisoner and his Staff in the 
presence of General Thunderbones, the enemy’s General 
immediately held forth regarding the di^racefully nn- 
scientific method adopted towards himself and Staffs and 
wondered how Sir Isaac could have sanctioned such a 
proceeding involving as it were a return to the age of 
brute force, 

" I command now f ” said Thunderbones loftily. ** Sir 
Isaac has been weighed in his own scientific balances and 
found wanting. I know the enemy relied upon his 
wonderful scientific Staff and instruments to apprize 
him hours beforehand of my steel-armed army.—As you 
wisely remarked, ‘brute force* shall immediately ad¬ 
vance.” 

Orders were accordingly issued for the advance of 
the Army, who utterly defeated the unwary enemy with 
gi-cat slaughter, the mounted branches of all arms doing 
especial execution among his ranks as there was no hold¬ 
ing the horses and widens vdens no dismounting. 

Sergeant Atkins received the Order* of the Com¬ 
passes for the scientific way in which he had helped to 
defeat the enemy. • His comrades were at first inclined to 
smile at Sergeant Atkins being possessed of this Order 
so eagerly sought after by the most renowned Generals of 
Europe and Asia, but the aforesaid comrades usually got the 
worst of the battle. “ Can you work up to the 4 th Decimal ? 
Can you take the sunt or moon at any hour of the night 
or day ? Then dont talk to me,*’ and the Sergeant would 
walk away triamphautly and polish up his Order. 

General Thunderbones refused the Order of the 
Compasses. And yet he was happy. If he felt the least 

inclined to be otherwise, he had only to order Sir Isaac^ 

* - - - - -- 

* tVe recommend the institution of this Order in Pingal ibr the 
spedal glorifitetiott of hononr-hontere, nod s»aIoiui Duiiiarites nod nron^ 
inn meii^nMDf MsUiarajah fflowhard’s Native OivU Service. The Maharajah. 

of coarse brtlie perpetual G. M. 0. C.—^Editor. 

i Our sub-de|miiea can—under fhetr armpits of course.—-IJ). 
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now Lieut. Newton to the riding school and go and watch 
him. If in a very bad humour, he would inhumanly 
order Sir Isaac to take ofif his spectacles and not keep 
fancying he was still in a Class' Boom ; but being 
in reality of a forgiving temperament^ he generally ended 
by asking Sir Isaac to dinner, and eventually quite won 
the N ewtonian heart by making him a present of a most 
extraordinarily scientific little instrument given to the 
General in approbation of his refusal of the Order by a 
great Gymnosophist, and * unbroken Kulin’ Brahmin 
among the Hindoos, who were now the most scientific 
race on the face of the earth. 

Umhdlldj 26th October, 1873. 



AAINS AAPESA TO JEMS SKPIBAEPOIS. 


Bopi/ tv 6€ yapcTt ay Xot patiav^ 

E^cuXS &M’ ^ 4**^ ^ /3pcS, 

Si;, Sk|h^A^Pos KVfts 0€ 

W (0 tftatri iroKcrv uvS oriA €fjuimtp Pp^. 
Svarr^vS pi tMxyiTi avS 4 ^wvt otft Ppam^ 

&IO oTiXA. a tfmX. iv tnvTf tv crcvs av an. 

'Siff ifi aXX irX^/uAes Vtv/* is irc/sr ypi/u^ts, 

Av 8 rrXa *^ 17/19 S§ Xa IIXva/i o 4» Bt Ilpess. 

Wi^ a tfniK*^ Kav tfmp cX/i at'^ fro/)5 XaB, 

0€ Vpvp ^rpyfT *Hpri» ^irs Hi^XciSi^S paBy 
AvS Snps XaiK Oucdov 8pail> AttoXXih's KOp, 

Wtfl rrevs avS t^ut avS vtpnrv sriX ar wap. 

Yvs Pfi^l-v C7X—K wcX-vcu ff//vK i/i ivro (revs, 

*H y3X^s ay^ iv pu/ivy (p.vor€vs. 

S 17 tp pvtf/i wh^t is Ptrreps tfrrip ro rpeS, 

AvS map. popv u 0 rcp putpVy Si AX mrpijps o0 XcS* 
*11 rrjc/t^ irptfclisiy avS oriXX us 17 pawSeps; 
Murr^KS ts kukX ^op Jiul’^s avtftoX BvvSepf i ^ 
‘YyaPasftS Si/Xs iv o-XuvSep uvS aPtutey 
AvS o-eXs ts *** «v 8 KvPpep OT^iX ^op vtv([. 
BevyoXu irrtXX is iTKOpv, ep crvvs ts 
AXX ^Xs TO Tpi> 6 >, avS crept'uA to yp^iT,— 

0 € powre^ Ptyyap irpvcit Be s^y/tvy rpu, 

*11 patSs ^/s ups, 0 op (TO 17 v/ySs pvtrr Sv: 
Yv/tainrt XuvS / 0ur ov eppovS /Sot 
A irptvrep’s tpw,—0c yuS uvS tout^ uvvoi; 
YvAuinri Xav8 ! KovSepS /St pvOXt% <f»a.r 
^SnXX ro evStvp 1$ vovereos BtXXtvycry^r. 

Bvr, b» yp^v vary tfutp Bptrutvs ycvc/nrs erws, 
AXX—~AXX Scrcirr 0c /Soip, 0c 0 ovX-/miv0S Sws. 
Act* ip,Jrip ov, ovS /Sc ujukuss crrtXX 
0 c PpLVT pjq. Pptj. avS ve^y Pvr So vo (XX. 

Up- S tMSff *Xcuf>^ tftop Brf t^pofi. a weX-^tXS irvtvcp; 
IIporoNc VO /Mdp, /Sc yp^T^rvX to 0c yiptp ! 




THE SPIRIT OF IND. 


TN the ethereal dome, was reigning not 

The Ctneen inconstant of the stellar sea; 

And Night, bound westward, from her sable wings 
Was shedding deeper and still deeper gloom 
liike troubled conscience on the mien of one,— 

A novice, to the whirling pool of crime 
Enticed, and head-long plunged but suddenly 
In downward course arrested by Remorse : 

The roaring storm that had but ere now raged 
In the Himalayan glades-^—of mythic fame— 

With exultation to prostrate the pride 
Of their majestic monarchs, on whom age 
Never tells, but who still as ages roll 
O'er Time’s expanse unbounded, stately grow. 

Was with despairing moan receding far :— 

When, from the foot of snow-clad Himalay 
Piercing the darkness deathlike and profound, 

A burning Ijamentation thus began : 

** Oh Heaven^ poor India’s Spirit thee implores 
Her misery to witness;—misery * * 

More writhing, far more scorching than the fires 
Unquenchable thro' eternity, decreed 
To that rebellious Chief who tempted man. • 
Lo, she to Fortune's too mysterious course 
A victim lies ! The mistress formerly 
Of Progress true, is now a helpless slave 
To darkest Ignorance ! Her ancient pride 
All gone, and life’s sweet harmonies destroyed. 

See Jarring Discords throng her happy home f 
Ihill well thou knowest, oh all-seeiBg Heaveu f 
The '^ir name of this prostrate Spirit, ^onoe 
Of odour perfect, has been tarnished now 
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The ^Spirit of Ind, 

By Calunny’s voice^ and her Liberty,-^ 

The cherished love of her once gallant sons, 

For which they bravely fought and nobly bled 
In many.a wdl-oontested battle-ddd. 

Is held, Idas I in strangers’ iron grasp 
Secure. The Spirit that an empire ruled, 

Before a foreign rod, like aspen leaf. 

Trembles 1 Oh Mother Earth! thy child entomb— 
Far better that than this existence sad!” 


London, 2nd October, 1873. 

^ • I ^ 


B. Mittba. 



S&KNBT. 

NOBIN’S ADDBBSS FftOM HIS PRI^ON.^ 

'rniS done ;~theae hufide aze'^ed with blood that oitbe 
Was piuej and deAier &r than e^en my own 
The dream was o’er,—I woke as from a tnnce 
To find sweet Jtnnoc^oe bf gold o’erthrown. 

The tragic seqndl to the world is known 1 

Could I do less ? ’Twas not in flesh and blood 
The madness of the soul to hare withstood f 
1 only did what many must have done. 

Is it a crime to have despatched hw life,— 

To have freed her soul from polluted dust ? 

Borne vindicated brave Virginius* knife. 

That saved his daughter from a tyrant’s lust I 
But times are changed: divorced from Mercy, see 
Justice has but a felon’s bonds for me I 

Bah SuARifA. 


* For the infonnation of onr En^b readers, it may be meotioaed that 
Kolnn Chnnder Baaeijee is a yanmg man now lying in the local jail-nndw^ 
sentence of traaaportation for life for wife-mnrder. The cireumstanoes 
which led to the commiseion of the crime are nruly dutrc««ii)g; His 
a young and handsome ml, was most fo^y sedneed, and when he sotu^ 
to htihg her away to his. own hooie, was intimidaira and thwarted 
beWayer. Thus exasperated and in the madness of despair, he risw 
as the only altemativs (men to him to rescue her from alife of in^y.... If 
ever there was a ease which cofled for the mceroue of the {srorogatree, 
it Is this; and yet ^ George OaambelLwbo only iheetlMr/ 
liberated hym miaon an execrated miscreant of tim Bengal Ponceaad ^ 

the aentawa^ a mittiriotts IsraelitUh Imave, ia erndly deafto ^ U-_ 




NOTICES TO COREESPONDENTS. 


Our Editorial Sanctum is flooded with commanications sign¬ 
ed by all the letters of the alphabet regarding the immortal corres¬ 
pondence which appeared in onrlast number, and the silly attacks 
which it has evoked from certain heroes of Grub Street. Our 
•friends will observe that we arc still as large as Hfe,>—that our 
shadow has not at all grown less. Let the donkeys of the Ditch 
and the monkeys of Lucknow exercise their lungs and play fan¬ 
tastic tricks before high heaven: they will never disturb our 
equanimity. All we care for is the approbation of the good and 
wise:—** flt audience And though few.'' It has been our proud 
privilege to win that approbation, though we cannot help having 
daily accessions to the number of onr audience. If our foes 
will read us and go into fits, we can't help it. 

We are exceedingly grateful to our correspondents for the 
expression of their personal kindness to us. While self-interest 
would pronjipt the insertion of their Mattering communications, 
our invincible modesty will not permit their appearance in our 
Magazine. We shall simply content ourselves by noticing 
a few;— 

McFrenzy says: ''There is one Editor in one province at 
least whose abilities are conspicuous enough—^for daws to peck 
at, and wise men to study." Just so. You are a brick! But 
don’t you " your honor us out of season. Thme is Lutehmun ; 
he never does so, and we like the lad mightily for it. 

I—gr—m while acknowledging the excdlenoe of our Maga, 
wonders what the comprehensive " &e.'' on our title page com¬ 
prises. Why, old boy, it comprises the noMidem Science of 
GaoaoaoxooT, of which we hope to see you before long an apt 
student. There are more things' in heaven and earth thaxi,.|iTO 
dreamt of ia your philosophy, For your congratulatioss, tbaa^ 
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NoUcob to Chnespofude/n^ 

K, D. P. No body has any right to praise us except—our* 
selves, and, to say the tmthi we are not quite remiss in the 
exerdso of tiiat right. Don't the moralists say that there is no¬ 
thing like self-applause ? . 

J. W. Ijet him jeer on and be a jackass still. Bemember 
the lines Bom in the garret, &c." 

B. L. M. Yon know very well what’s what. He is a Dnr- 
barite, which means a toady of the Pingal type; uid Brahmo- 
ism is brummagem, and no mistake. 

Y. C. D. We were not aware of the beggar’s existence. 
It is the old story of the gnat and the bull over again. Is the 
proof forthcoming? 

D. B. M. The specific,recommended in the * Beminiscences' 
for drankenness has alarmed many a gray-headed toper. Hence 
the clamour, we believe. Do you smart under the lashing ? 

6. C. wishes confusion to our enemies, and more power 
to our grey goose quiU. We say. amen. And thou art a trump 1 

H. P. Catch us sleeping if you can ! We know that 
there is much jubilee in that quarter. Just wait for the appear¬ 
ance of our revelations which we withhold at present out of 
simple pity for the creature. As for his opinions, fudge! If he 
is wise, he will cry peccavi and not give himself such airs. 

An Old Boy enquires what is our price. If of Maga, 
see our Title Page; if of ourselves, why nothing short of the 
Presidentship of the united states of the world. We would, 
then style ourselves Augustus of the Millenium, have Lord 
N—th—K for our Ghrand Viaicr, H—^bh—se and K^nn—dy 
for our joint Chancellors, and Jeames for our valet-de-chambre» 

Wind -f ham. The first is Anglo-Indianese—^poor—^poor 
—poor; the last (and this to yon in confidence) we like. Hmv’s 
a new cap and bells for a Xmas, present for you in lieu of the 
one conngned to yoqr Assignee. We are glad to hear. of your 
* Sharp settlemmit.' ' Has it been brqpght gl^ut by ac^liug yotur-. 
•elf of course you know whom we mean. The versea 

are rathei* good, and that is rametlung in this age of tin, and 
*Ang^.ttidiaiL ^ pottery/—as our j&iend Bam Sl^rma calls sdl 



NcUcee to CortiMipondeittai 


Humittee attempti at ▼er8ifioatioii>-^bttt luve uivder^i^t 
the murk* You are wdcome, if spared^ to tnmaeribe the 
following 

10 PJBAN. 


rriHfiBE'S ^ne great man the heavena iind^;i 
And he is doubtless Sambhu Chunder: 
Who knowti not this, is -quite'a Aufider, • 

Then hail to hlirza Sambhu Chunder. 

« « * a « 


He wished a shAre of Huzrut^ jdunder, 
But vain the wish of Sambhu Chundm.' 
What's sauce for goose is sauofwfor gander, > 
But surely not for Sambhu Chunder f 


Tour venal scribes in dirt may flounder. 
But not our honest Sambhu Chunder. 
His conntry'Si and his faith's defender— 
Be that the praise of Sambhu Chunder. 


'Oainst sinners all he hurls his thunder. 
Beware ye then of Sambhu Chunder. 

Like Friar Tuck he widds his dunda. 

The Purmahungsha, Safnbhu Chunder. 

Now take the hint, and on it ponder. 

Nor dare to je^ at Sambhu Chunder^ 

Of purchased praise and blame no vendor. 

Is Purity's self, Sambhu Chunder. 

♦ * * • « ♦ 

Tb Virtue deals he lots of mumda. 

To Vice, BtfA-ldddbo,--^ambhu Chunder. 
True Christian^ he, and that's no wonder^ 

He gives cheek for cheek, Sambhu Chnnderl 



« We luwe tha-authority of Borh CktMdrd* -JfygaitiMityvt th«> 
holy city of Beipima. that <*A trto l^indu uaChriii^uttotne M 



THE SMBIT OF THE FEESS. 


fJBlaoM The CossUdRah Daily Eefim.) 


The October No. of Mooherjeda Magazine is out* 
As the publishers of Hiat periodical do not choose to 
send copies of the mrh to us, we broke through our 
usual rule of parsimony, and went to the expense of buy¬ 
ing a copy for ourselves. We know that our co-pro¬ 
prietor—now on leave ~tbat miracle of an economist, who 
could save Bs* 99 out of an income of Bs. 100, will go 
into fits when the news of this immense outlay reaches 
him in England, but stolen pleasures are so sweet, that 
we have willingly risked an angry protest from our 
thrifty brother of the gre^ goose quill. We must, how¬ 
ever, confess our disappomtment with the cartoon which 
forms so great an attraction of the prmnt number. Who 
that knows us but must know that we are very humble 
servants and warm admirers of the great Maharajah 
Blowhard of the Kingdom of Fingal, and yet, will it be 
believed, we have been excluded from both the Durbar 
and Council Scenes of the Maharajah. But we excuse 
the omission for the sake of the immortality accorded to 
us in that grand burst of rhyme entiUeid ** Messiah’’ 
which, we are told, is instinct with the very fire of 
Apollo. Though neither fitted education nor mental 
caubre to grasp the beauties of that^ or any other, piece 
of artistic composition, we are nevertheless conscious of 
the high honor done to ourselves by the poet who, in his 
prophetic vision, has exhibited littie " tomtit twittering 
on an eagle’s wings.” 

We also notice with peculiar pleasure, that our bene¬ 
ficent examfde is sprea^ng j^e a drde in a stagnant 
p^b and that Mr. Mooker^ intends taking a pa&oric 
flight, at ihe public expend from the land of his birth. 

palarioto 

We M cor C0!^^ Ibr^csc j 
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27te Spirli <3f Hie Press, 

(¥rou The Briton.) 

It is an established rule with ns to notice no efforts 
of native intellect. In our insular pride^ we would fain 
believe that genius and wit are products only of the 
English soil, and hence we systematically decline to re¬ 
cognize the claims of native writers to the rights of 
citizenship in the republic of letters. We are aware Siat in 
this we differ from the practice of our predecessors in the 
ranks of Indian Journalism,—>from the D. L. Es., Palmers, 
Stocquelers, Parkers, and Cobb Hurrys of former days, 
but it must be borne in mind that the India of those 
days is not the India of to-day ; and we are free to con¬ 
fess, that the lapse of years has brought a change over the 
spirit of our dream. Still, the instinct of fair play which 
is ingrained in the soul of every Englishman induces us at 
times to infringe this rule ; and it is in obedience to that 
instinct, that we now notice the appearance of the Octo¬ 
ber No. of MooJcerJee^s M<igtmne. Although several of 
our contemporaries have been studiously reticent as to 
the interest with which it has been read and admired in 
the upper circles of society, we would not follow their 
example, but candidly admit that, in spite of that spirit 
of pessimism which characterizes its general tone, the 
articles both in prose and verse in th^ present number, 
are very interesting, very grave, and very learned. 


('From TVie Indian Watcher.) 

Fortune never comes with both hands full. Our joy 
at the apnouncement that the learned Editor of Mooter- 
jees Magazine, Babu Sumbhu Chand Mukliapadhya, 
remains in the country, is greatly marred by the intelli¬ 
gence that his rival, the Editor of the Pingal WeeHy 
Gazette, departeth not yet. Much speculation is rife its 
to the cause of the latter^s sudden chan^ of mind. ' Wo 
have a theory, however, which, we think, fairly hits tlie 
mark. 


For who, to mmalar dislike a prey, « . ~ . 

A well-^d Indiaii Ofi^ce resigiied,-* 4 ,, * ./■ 
Witkst^ the blan^hii^nts of ptaw ai^ '' 
Nilr ezrt pae > 
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The Spirit of ike Frees. 

(YBxat The Anwsw of India,) 

My dear T—ns—d. 

You complain of the state of fiaa&cial 
inanition to which the Amicus has been redneed. Bdt^ 
surely, you are not so unreasonable as to expect that iiiy 
heavy leaders can long keep it afloat. Moreover, all the 
mischief that could be done to the periodical was done 

by K-during hia temporaiy management of it. 

The world knows that * honest lago’ is a truthful and 
honorable character both in his public and private 
utterances ; and I am sure you will believe me when I 

say, that it was R—^-'s commendatory notices, in the 

Amicua, of Mookerrjee'e Magcmm, —to which 1 observe 
vrith regret you also allude in your last in such fhit- 
tering terms,—-that particularly attenuated our sub¬ 
scription list. 

Yours truly, 
Georgius Vulcanus.* 

fFnoM The FifeMre Chronide,) 

We have much pleasure in announcing that Ma¬ 
harajah Blowhard is expected amongst us in the course 
of three or four months. We feel sure that this qua¬ 
druple county, which glories in the excellence of its 
bre^ o!« black cattle, will accord to l^im an enthusiastic 
reception on his return to these shores. With his cha¬ 
racteristic energy, he has promptly followed up his 
address to the electors of Ghurchchaldee by an elec¬ 
tioneering speech delivered on the occasion of a festive 
gathering in the far East. It will be seen from the speech 
which we reproduce in another column, that his politi^ssl 
principles axe ropnblican true blue. Ibis is evident frcmi 
1^ professed dislike of monarchy and inherent lovw df 

l^rds. The Prihce of — — dmply a man, byt 

the Grand Fhsha of —-‘1^ Fixcehency* lorevi^. 

It now remains to consider whether we should not c^Uj^ 
the deii^tion dt thu| county fxom Fifeshire into: 
Triunpiihire ip haticipati^ of t^ ^aharsjnh’s blasts. 


■.Wilifi— 


stag IstJPf lk F9l^0aoi|i|wat kidua SoliF.iGt 
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The Spirit of tJie Prm, 

But by far tbe most gratifying announcement which 
it has ever been our privilege to make is^ that that re¬ 
nowned Indian sage, Sumbhachundra Paramahungsha, is 
about to pay a visit to the Land o' cakes. He is the 
Mohunt of Mohhorjees Mfujgaahi whichf as interpreted by 
the learned Pundit Hajendra Lala, means, in the Gentoo 
language, the shrine of Wisdom and H oliness, and is the re¬ 
sort, every month, of thousands of devoted pilgrims from 
the remotest corners of the globe. The immediate object 
of the sage’s visit has not yet transpired, but most well- 
informed persons conjecture that it has some connection 
with a matrimonial project in which that pure and un¬ 
broken koolin is greatly interested. Whether that object 
be the correction by a personal alliance of the defects in 
our almost perfect breed of Uumana, it will now be pre¬ 
mature to speculate ; but this at least is certain, that he 
will be accompanied by a Johnson—a veritable Johnson 
who, to expiate the sins of old 8ain, and to correct 
at the same time the mistake of his pn>genitors, has 
determined to furnish himself with a Scotch rib. This 
** potential Benedict,” it is understood, will be given 
away by the Paramahungsha. It is seriously contem¬ 
plated, wlicn the holy man comes here, to depose 
St. Andrew, and to raise St. Sumbhoo to his pedestal as 
the future tutelary Saint of Scotland. ” 


/'From The Court Jow^naK) 

From advices received from His Excellency the 
Viceroy a’^ud Governor-General of India, Her Majesty 
understands tliat that eminent Indian——unbroken 
Hindu—Koolin of Koolins—and lineal descendant of 
the great Brahma, Mirza Sambha Chundra Mookhor 
j>adhya, Editor of Mookerjee*e Magazine, is coming out to 
Evigtand, accompanied by tbe Maharajah Blowhard and 
Sir Luchmun Jan Sen, G. S. 1. Magnihcent preparations 
are being made for the reception of the ^ distinguished 
h)reigner. St. James Palace will be set apart far^liis. 
residence during his temporary sojourn in this cduntr^^ 
and it has bemi xesolved' -^At the • df JiSI 



m of Oit Prm. 6 ^^ 

receptioffwill be a ehar^ on the impeHal revetiUM, aaa 
not on Uie Indian Exchequer. For this purpose^ ttie First 
Lord of the Treasury has it in command from Her 
Majesty to apply for a vote of 5 millions as soon as Par¬ 
liament meets. We may further mention that amon^t 
other items in the programme of amusements alreimy 
decided on in honor of the distinguished Bniliraan, there 
will be a grand review in the park, and—^Jeaiiies 
ScribbleruB in the pillory. 


(From The Bengal Times.) 

Undignihed. Personality is the one abominaii6li 
that the “ deservedly pop’* professes to avoid os it would 
a pestilence. It may be everything under the sun, 
but personal and offensive—never! Now, however we 
may differ from our amiable contemponiry on many 
points, we will do him the justice to admit his strict 
impartiality and consistency in all questions that concent 
the welfare of individuals or the public generally, not to 
mention the calm, dignified, and intellectual attitude of 
his mind in critieising men and measures. Tuniing to the 
issue of the 25th instant, we see an instance of this hue 
spirit of indepei^dent journalism peeping out in his abuse 
of the editor of MooherjeeCs Magazine. With a zeal that 
would perhaps damage a better ca'use, he heaps up the 
agony unctuously—^traduces, imputes, and insinuates, till 
his entire vocabulary of journalistic Billingsgate si 
exhausted. There is a pharisaical egotism «that ruq|i 
through the article—a professedly leading one, by the 
way—which pleasingly illustrates that powerful talent 
for invective which may fairly claim to be the Newit 
peculiar forte. Clenius is said to adorn whatever she 
touches, the I. D. jV. does more, it adds to the lustre of 
genius a corona of light that exhibits facts, in such 
eharmbg variety as to puzzle the eye and confuse the 
mind, while it revivifies the imagination. .Thus the 

W a halo of romance cast around him. with 
pttff from a* police report^fe pen, while a gmillemaa^ 
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excellent family and undoubted attiuiiments is pilloried 
in the columns of the ** deservedly pop ** for the simple 
reason that he desired, like a wise man, to be certified of 
the precise conditions under which he was invited to leave 
his native land for the perilous and undoubtedly comfort¬ 
less sea-voyage to a foreign country. To a Native 
gentleman desirous of quitting India for a trip to Europe, 
the idea of the passage by sea is not unnaturally a for¬ 
midable one. It is altogether a new and not parti¬ 
cularly inviting experience, beset with inconveniences 
and rue with danger, and he who undertakes it volun¬ 
tarily for a public and political purpose should, we 
are of opinion, be an object of encouragement rather 
than of feeble ridicule. For obvious reasons the ** deser- 
yedly pp ’’ does not hit very hard in the tedious and 
inane tirade it has fulminated against the editor of the 
Mag.-^ gentleman, as far as we can judge, of decidedly 
superior attainments to the News* editor, literary and 
Muolastic, which perhaps is not saying much—but the 
intention'is self-evident. The Nem does not cany extra¬ 
ordinarily heavy guns, and a salvo from all its batteries 
simultaneously, would not probably have very much 
effect, because the language it habitually employs is.weak 
and its sentiments are insipid, still as a public journalist^ 
the editor should be aware that something more edifying 
is expected in his columns than an imbecile attempt 
to pbbet p inoffensive man. What strikes us as most 
unfmr is, indirectly imputing want of capacity to a man 
^ho deen\p it prudent to avail himself of the niost ordi- 
naiy precaution. However great the applicant’s oriental 
love of ease and comfort, we should imagine that there 
can har^y he a doubt that an educated and exp^enc^ 
journalist, who has successfully exponed publie bpinkm 
for 18 yearn, Is at least as well versed in Indian stfttlstiol 
as * . If distinctions ai6' 

necessary, they should be drawn impar&By and 
referenee to the merits of the parties mricise|i . a,. . 
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HEALiBSf versus Nqminaucm* 
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ly'BXniNK.S 'tis k a jaridiod age. Th^ say it la an 
age of Boienoe ; in the technicality of the followers 
of the new Maham^—the positive age : it seems evsn 
more to be the age of law. 

Tis 'The Mign of Law,’ cries at the top*of his 
voice Hifi Grace the VizUr-i-Hindt the Providence, tinder 
God, (oftentimes alas! bat darkly visible) of Southem 
Asia. If his own conduct may seem to be a preparation 
of an opposite state of things for the world~^wlmt then ? 
There is still law in that lawlessness. There will be 
found method, however uuconscious, in his madness t 
By the very law of things there must needs be an excep¬ 
tion, if not more, to eveij rule—^if only to prove tho 
reality of the rule itself. This I believe is the secret of 
the apparent absence of all law in his Grace's affidrs, 
personal and public, physical and metaphysical Thus 
his literary ddout in the Edinburgh Review was in the 
mutually destructive characters of the enthusiastic advd-' 
cate of the Marquis of Dalhousie and the warm eulogist 
of Earl Canning.* He took op the reckless defence of 
the first at a time when the Oimmerenn gloom of succeed¬ 
ing events had obscured as by a perfect, and, as it has 
proved, pernianent, eclipM the temporaiy brilliance of his 
administration, and the irresistible shock of 1857-58 had 
bursted the showy structore of his erewhile great reputa¬ 
tion, when the most reckless Old Bailey practitmn^ 
might firom very shame hesitate to accept his cause 
and foUowed up, soon after, with a no Ims heariy pane- 
.E^odf the/M6on^ than whom British proconsul of 
indire dppoSite mws and policy ami more dilBE^tent soul'' 
hfkdiy ever h^'dillce in India. In his last essay, in 

Sibetuicisiiis in 'Recent 
he nnwiMii^y ex^tdts in hk own person a qnile 
^ nkn speetade of aristooratk Mteratuxe of whi^ ‘ 
literary f<^ and acktocratk snob, Hoiaeo Wa^qle, 
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historiograplier of Boyal and Noble Anihors, ^ would 
have been asbamed for the credit of hia caate-^-in that, 
doginatialng, as he glibly does, on matters philosophical, 
and lashing the recognized masters mercilessly for blun> 
dering as he thought in their alphabet—exaggerating 
thereby, if possible, the popular prejudice against philo^ 
sophers as devoid of common sense—^he had not taken 
the preparatory care to guard himself from the laughable 
absurdity of the crassest ignorance in a difficult subject, 
in whicn the ipae dixit of even rulers of men k of no 
a^eight whatever, by making the necessary acquaintance 
with the writings of the masters whom he undertook, 
in right cavalier fashion, to expose. So in providing for 
liis own, the haughty peer, the hydi or samdhi or the 
sovereign, quietly apprenticed his younger son to a man 
of “ piece goods ” and real Souchong,” against the 
silent protest of the entire peerage and gentry,—the 
philosophical radical, the Liberal minister who 1 believe 
would resent being thought a jobbing Whig, did not 
scruple to reward an opportune pamphleteer who strength¬ 
ened by his pen a cabinet in difficulty—the pamphleteer 
himself being a clansman who tried in vain to enter 
Parliament—by pitchforking him into a high Indian office, 
to which he had no special claim, in a Province in which 
he had served in* no executive capacity, over a people 
who apparently were deemed to require repression ia 
their political aspirations stimulated by the policy of « 
long line of statesmen of a different school from the one 
now unfortunately in the ascendant So the old admii'er 
of Indian annexation is a member of a British non-ia'^ 
terference-policy Government. So the rack-renting mas¬ 
ter of Athol is an out-and-out Millian in Indian adminis* 
tration ; the last of the feudal barons of Europe—^tbe most 
formidable foe of the day of a territorial arktocracy^ in 
Asia. There indeed never was a* clearer proof of a ge* 
nuine rule by a sharp exception than this of the present 
Beign of Law by. this carious exem^r. 

We may, theref<^, well rest assmred that Law is 
the most prominent and most universal label of ourtdaiea; 
confronts : ns on cades, m all thii^. 
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cottrae, 18 recoj^ized as a necessity in Physios; fcir 
does not the absence of it in Physics in the singular 
number develope cholera^ an artificial one indeed but 
'which may all the same prove fatal? and as for the 
plural number, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. Law pursues us to the regions of Meta* 
physics and Morals, unto all their border lands-»duwii 
to their darkest valleys.' Of old Literature and Law were 
supposed to have no connection and to be always at 
loggerheads whenever brou^t together per force. No 
more so than you now a days take a stage-coach on 
the Grand Trunk Hoad to the Upper Provinces ! Law 
prevails even in Literature—to the extent of being 
employed by so great a patron of anarchy as Bis Grace 
just named as the name of his magnum opus. There 
are, indeed, laws for the treatment of all kinds of subjects. 
There is one for my present one. The law^—genuine 
authoritative lex non scripta as laid down in precedents 
recorded without variation through years-^seems to be— 
to begin with quoting Shakespeare’s Miss JuliePs pretty 
speech. Well, a law is a law and we must abide by it. 
And to speak truth it is not unoften very serviceable. 
Law is at once a convenience and an inconvenience; 
makes certain things easy, others difficult In my case 
I gratefully acktiowiedge it smoothes the path of my 
discourse. The beginning is always the difficulty, and 
it gives me a beginning ready cut and dried, and 1 am 
all the more grateful that it imposes that beginning as 
a necessity, an obligation. No man ever wrote on 
names witlmut good Miss Juliet’s leave, and no man,' 
] say,—shall I Certainly no gallant man will—^no amiable 
Boui who has any partiality for the madamoisell^s of 
rival houses. It is a privilege in more senses than one 
to begin tim subject with her philosophic remark. Mi^ 
Cspnlet is the Muse of the Literature of Names. 1 ^ 
eonrse exclude from nay r^pectabte view its namesake^ 
that Literature in which friend Jeames has taken hi^ 
honorar--of whi^ Xantippe is the Mnse, Thersitea ue 
High Pri^ End'll snppose Hanee Moec^ QuUy, 
the IJrofde^ No ica|les> 
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is thread-bare—if it has been qnoted over and over again 
—if ^on hear it in oonveriatiou every other day of yonr 
life—^if it ia inflicted on you in every drawing-room in 
town and pnraoea you to your retreat m the countiy—^ 
no matter, you must be a good boy, patient under it 
once more,-—and again if need be. ^o matter if I 
have* myself employed it times out of mind, I must 
be allowed the customary and accustomed privilege. 
Nay, gentle reader, it is not o^ my rigM at your 
nut also my duty to you. The more time# it haa 
been iterated and reiterate—tbe oftenerit basbeen inflict¬ 
ed on a patient world, tbe higher is the precedent—^the 
more stringent the mutual obligation of writers and 
readers; of the former to use it as if it were bran-new, 
and the latter to affect to be amused by it .As an ortho- 
doK writer 1 have no choice of originalityt So 1 gratefully 
commend you to the old familiar tune; so you oommena 
me to good, ever-young Mias Capulet Well then— 

** What’s in a name!*’ reasoned Juliet, distracted at the 
thought of the insuperable obstacle to tbe lawful andpnqser 
union of a Capulet and a Montague, members of two 
Houses between whom almost a blc^>fued raged. ** The 
rose by any other name would smell as sweety so would 
Borneo were he not Romeo called.” There! 

In justice to the greatest hero in Literature it must 
be confessed that the popularity of this quotation is nort 
an accident, any more than Shohespeare’s popularity in 
general It is only Shakespeare that bears ouch repe« 
iition. Nay, Shakespearean words and phrases have long 
eince become part of the English language which it has 
immensely enriched. Shakespearean sentiments have by 
far augmented the floating capital of national thooghL 
In what may be termed the science (now-a-days a subiept 
is nothing if not a science) of what may be csHed 
Nomenology, that nothing appafentljr caa be wri^len, 
wkhout the above quotation, to begin with, proven not ^ 
barrenness or want of indeppdenco of wntm but. thO 
impcsriaaco and troth of the idea contained in thev^qnota- 
tion. It eompdees in a nntaheU the eobetaiioe' ^ • 

JatvMn 



■schools 4kf ,BhiloB 0 |>heris IQ Aaciont India afid^hUMval 
Europe. even' moire, U neatly outs tihe igprdion 

haa^oi the m&ulty which set them W the eam.-. lila^ 
hence, the greatest argument not merely for the. eqnality 
of man ana woman -but, as evidence of the.trtmi^h m 
an unoonsciouslady amateur over professional nude Ean- 
dits, it oonvindngly demonstrates the abs^ute ixa- 
measurable superiority of petticoats to breeches. It 
constitutes, as our discovei^. of it in this particular 
bearing, the irresistible claim ofv'Maga to the patronagS 
of the ladies, at least of. the phdoaophical foir.- It ipav^ 
of course, be employed by any writer without reproach. 
It is in tmth, indispensable. ^ 

What’s in a name ? What, indeed) The rose 
any other name would smell as sweet. Of course it 
would!, Chli it violet, it still smells arose. Say it is, 
anything unlikely—swear it is Kamschatka, Jim Wilson^ 
Bully Dawson, Or Mumbo Jumbo—^it is the rose for aU 
that. Suppose we read in the next Qomtto. something 
like the fmlowing 


"NOTICE. 

» • , 

1, the undersigned, commonly called the Ne/ktmMm\ 
learnedly interpreted the Nuisaimt do hereby notify that 
for divers weighty reasons, to wit in consequence of said 
undesirable popularity and the constant jeers of th^ 
wfetdies of Mookeijee’s Magazine who will not forgive 
me my disinterested admiration of Maharaja Blowhardj 
of whose Durbar 1 am one of the most brilliant of thp 
Nine Gems, outshining certainly Chunder Sen,«ahd wi!b 
a view to be the " deservedly popular,” 1 have assumed 
iibe name of John Thaddeus Delane. 

, J-^W- 

liie / Nuisance* Oflioe, 

Grub Street, Cooly Market^ 48th April,-*- 
Woidd the rechristeni^ :(Oonstitttte Shob^r-editoir .of 
limes, dm ^veteran Utecfuy chie^ confert idpj 

No mosoi we apprrilieiid, 

iii»likeneBe>cC;hia wbkli.^^ laMy |akeii: 

jftropm 
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an Anglo-Indian Apollo oven in High Life Below- 
etairs I Cromwell ^e Protector of Puritan Bnglandt wee 
as wantonly alive to the tender senlament, ae any Cavali^, 
but he was not fool enough to attempt to ^ease by a 
counterfeit. ^ Too proud to care ’ how he looked, ** paint 
me as I am,” said this brave man who would not suggest 
a falsehood even as to his person. * Take (or make) me as 
1 would have those think me to be who have not seen 
me *—was apparently the direction of our would-be hero, 
the tribune oi the inferior bourgeoisie. 

The great dramatist has put it vigorously for lovely 
Juliet, but Bengali Proverbial Philosophy ^ the same 
sentiment in the rough taunt— snub-nosed child of 
the name of Paddohdkan (the lotus-eyed) ! 

Our Eurasian friends present the most outrageous 
, instance of all races, in self-nomenclature. They have de- 
grraded some of the most illustrious names. It is not so 
well known that the East Indians take their patronymics 
from the great Houses of Portugal—^in vain. It is true 
that several* of the conquistadors in America and Asia 
were scions of noble Portuguese families, but that fisct 
hardly accounts for the number of Gomezes and Castros 
and Silvas around us, without the su^tosition of a large 
amount of unfounded pretension. Eveiy half-caste m 
Chittagong or Dacca or Chunam Gully, not to say 
Qoa, A., is either a D*Rozario or a DeSouza. 

Every mother’s son of a dam or khkmfUgar or 
hhisti is a Mahamad or an Ali—Heaven save the mark I 
Market Hogg is .doubtless the **lion” of the Season** 
of Ca]<»zttn (how are the mi^ty fidlen, O Medmn 
Babylon f) and we dare not si^ that his own of the Tartapf 
colony improvised on the Maidan are misnomera aa Sais^ 
sud<yhsaM Fakhmddins, for fear of a damagii^ i^om^ 
bination agninst Maga by the Hogg in^^the^enS duia 
Every petty Asiatic chieu asanmea the namea and tatlas 
of an Akbar or a Timur. No matter how daapided a 
weakling a Mahomedan Bdnaa.may be, he may eaU 
himseif a Rastam; no matter how»gseat, a A^sew, . ha 
mi» love teg%by t|m nanm of Hatem^ nd mM^ 
imbeeile a ba. may ati^ r hs # 
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nuLtidr ho# lax he may be in his morals and hii weed, 
heihay nevertheless be Uie Defender of the Faitk ^bugh 
otrennlscribed his territoiyj limiled his power, he may eWl 
he the 'king d kings'; without ever seeing hot nioOd 
milt, he may yet receive from bis pmple the homage of 
the Conqueror of the World. It is, however, a gen<M 
Oriental failing. The Hindus are scarcely restrained 
by their reUgmu reverence for their gods and deified 
heroes from flattering a petty landholder or chief fay 
comparing him to Rama, or any viflage athlete to Bhim% 
OF provincial Nestor to Vrihaspati (regent of the planet 
Jupiter,) or local poetaster to Valmiki, or country mag¬ 
nate who has dug a tank or has built an alms-house tp 
Kama. This is taking names in rain, indeed 1 Perhaps 
the vice is carried to its utmost in Buddhist Asia where 
the rulers, considering it beneath them to glorify Uiem- 
selres bv assuming the names of ephemeru men, 
affiliate themselves to the eternal spheres. The Ariatie 
vice, however, tends to correct itself. Its very extra¬ 
vagance warns the public. If a beggar who once as 
servant girl attracted the eye of a pretentious Maho- 
medan gentleman who happened to receive a small i»en- 
sion from the state chooses to call herself Noor Mahid 


Begum, or a half educated Tabib to have himself dubbed 
the Aristotle of the Age—^what harm, in particular ? 
Nothing whatever, save to herself or himself Hie* 
public will rate their fancy at no more than that of eveiy 
one of Maharaja Blowhm'a Respectable Fakirs to m 
saluted as "Shah Saheb.’* When rdations and friends 


in Bengal give pet names like Nawab Babd or Baja 
Bate or Badriish Raja« or in the upper Provinces 
bore Baba or ^ejr only express their own- in* 

dulgenoe, but nowise prejudice society. When, how;** 
aver, parents actua^ nominate thdr sons Baj Bahadoor,,: 
or MMiaraj Bidiadbor mr Nawab Jan,.the thdulgmxCi 
degenetatee into sifliness, qmte as chfldish ai when 
fomer Price ef Old Bond Bfareet^ liOndoni bapilisa lmv' 
vNapcIson. ' 

Theueriptmil' niiima’uflvieh DlmekMi 
not m 
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tence, but still it is absurd to hear Toitr neketty i^ld 
called Samson 6t your stupid boy Moses or your jilt 
of a daughter Ret>eoca. What is true of names is true 
of titles, and there are no more ridiculous persons in 
^e world than your Dowlahs plentiful as blackberries 
. in Lucknow the Great in Oudh and Lucknow the Little 
in our suburbs. The rank of mansahdari, which during 
the early Mogul tinjbs was of such importance, as we 
learn from the Ain-e-Ahbari and the TotcJo-e-J^mngiTi, 
was in the decline of the empire lavished on the inost 
undeserving, till in the reign of the puppet Shah Alam 
‘ king of the worM * it reached its lowest degradation. 
But there was a still lower possibility,—as was proved 
when an affront from the pensionea royalty of Delhi 
provoked Lord Amherst, the then British * king-maker’ 
in India, to translate and promote the nominal Heredi* 
tary Vizierat, into the nominal Kingdom ? of Oudh. 
Favoritism in Lucknow was even more unprincipled an^ 
shameless than it is usually in Oriental courts. If 
Nasruddiii Ryder kept an entourage of English barbers 
and French adventurers and Indian ragamumns, and all 
tho descendants of Saadat Ali loved to associate with 
the vilest scum of the earth, they at least did not con¬ 
stitute them Ainir-ul Omrahs. It was reserved for poor 
Wajid Ali Shah to ennoble panders *and poetasters, 
gardeners and dancing^girls* relations, into Nawalto. 
Since the Annexation, these fellows from having once 
been privileged (as they thought) to pander to and 
flatter and serve princes, and afterwards nobles, have 
reverted tb their profession of pandering to and flatter¬ 
ing and serving the commonalty; and many a time and 
oft have we seen in the streets as it were of Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Moorshedabad, Patna, Benares and other 
places, not to mention Lucknow, Sdrangi: Dowlahs and 
MJirsidhhdn Bahadoors. What is, then| in a- name— 
or a title, either ? 

The British Government itself too has its sms in 
this r^peot to^nswer for. And this without its being, in 
ite ebiefe, subjeti to those^enervaring influences to miclL ^ 
Oriental bred.up m the harem, uneng ■ 
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and low wotalani or at boat lupong courtiers not mu^ 
better^, are liable. And this from the first. The devs^ 
tion of the fain^ of the oilman who once saved the 
life of Warren Hastings to the Peerage gave 

dire offence to the tone old territorial aristocracy. It 
might have been supposed that a hundred years of 
administraticm of an Indian empire greater than ^e 
greatest Mogul ever owned would teach the British 
more discrimination. But if English-made Bajas and 
Ho^ Bahadoors were always a doubtful nobilit;^; Mutiny* 
Kajas and Bahadoors, as they are called, the titles given 
away, since the Bebellion, for services, and supposed ser¬ 
vices, at tlie instance of local officers without a sense of 
imperial responsibility, are absolutely a reproach. What 
a lot of Tehsildars and thanadars in and about the 
scenes of the conflicts of 1857-58, and even adventurers 
from distant provinces, have been rewarded and dignified 
for work, real or imaginary, good, bad or indinerent I 
The substantial rewards, where they were undeserved, 
were the complaint of a day. The dignities, which even 
though the express terms of the investiture are limited 
to the individual recepient have in the course of ages 
a tendency to be popularly hereditary, are a permanent 
irritation. The brother of a banker’s a^ent, which agent 
had as such opportunities for obliging District officers, got 
as compensation for his brother’s death, B,jaghir and a 
Kajaship and a Deputy CollectorShip, and the Deputy 
Collector has received through the influence of n Maho- 
medan judge the reward of loyalty—not to the Queen but 
the judge—in a Companionship of the Order of lAdia. The 
same and like rewaras have been achieved by a school¬ 
master who has won the j>oUtical approbation and we 
trust'personal cemtempt, of Anglo-£&xonia in Upper 
India by proving in his pexjmn that Western Culture 
may consist with JSastem meanness and spiritlessness,^ 
or, not to take the name of culture in vain} that a unatter^ 
may be set up by official patremage ac a xeprasentative 
of High Education to {Knnt a foteed moial or adorn an. 
unfoilD&d tele and may# solar as. surii, an ihstaince can;; 
do a reg^iuM uaritm, ^eteidng ite 
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lessons in self-respect. And now to come at once to the 
latest instance in the same quarter, the son of Chowdhuri 
Pratap Singh, of Tajpur, man of low cai^ and lower 
antecedents^ not content with the luck which in a mo* 
ment converted his feunUy Chowdhuriship into his father’s 
Bajaship, has we suppose ^thered the authorities into 
procuring him the rare felicity of being addressed as 
Baja (instead of Kumar) Jagat Singh. 

What*8 indeed, in a name, or title ? 

So much for Buckingham*—and the present I 


Mated E Ck SkMaeSOob, at the ICaem PlrN% % Usho^ Oult'e towv 



MOOKEiaEE’S MAGAZINE 

PEBKUART 1873. 

THE CAREER OF AN INDIAN PRINCE. 

FpuPi career of an Indian Prince ?—all, well, lot 
^ take an example. 

Kxainple surely is better than precept. The con¬ 
crete is more impressive than the abstract. The parti¬ 
cular must at all events precede the general. - Documents, 
annals and memoirs are the raw materials of history— 
liistory is the raw material of those large generalizations 
wliich go sometimes by the name of the • Pliiloa^hjr of 
History and at others by that of the Science of Politics. 
I'here is, besides, a peculiar advantage in the parti¬ 
cular in our present enquiry that is absent in others. 
In otiicr departments one unit of an order—in other 
words, a particukr—may so far differ from anotlior unit 
ns to make one doubt tUeir community at all. lienor 
the necessity of collecting many specimens and noting 
carefully the peculiarities of each. In the highest order 
of animals, man, free will is the disturbing element which 
make^ a science of politics or of human conduct impos¬ 
sible. lienee the standing necessity of individual biogra¬ 
phies thror^h all time. For, a single portrait but to a 
small extent (comparatively speaking) represents another. 
With all our immense historical and biographical treasures 
of so many thousand years and aU races, we are as frr 
as ever from idealizing a character of man in the abstraet;: 
or even of tho king, the subject, the statesman, anj.; 
the warrior, each in the abstract, which may enabW, 
ns to ppodict the conduct of individuals in ca<^ class 
or understand evej^ Eastern princes are, in 

Kiw SkriIs Ko. Vt , ' . 
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The Career of an Indian Prin/ei^ 
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respoct, a simpler study than any other Ipccics of 
the genus magistratus. Among them, the concrete 
and the abstract are, if not convertible, more nearly 
allied than in any other class. The general absence 
of individuality rondor-s the individual a representative 
typo of the geueral. The advantage of this is obvious. 
Ono is so like another and the rest that there is no 
room for the danger of onesided or erroneous impression 
from a single portrait or a small photographic album. 


Perliaps tlio late Nizam of Hyderabad furnishes as 
good an example of his class—of all that is distinctive of 

it-as almost any other Chief that we can call to mind. 

Afzalladdauld was a pucka "native prince, in every sense— 
if over there was one. Ho was, indeed, the prince of 
Indian princes, lie was not the mere audacious claimant 
of a princely lieriditamcnt whom speculators enabled to 
piny the prince, like the soi distant Protap Chandra, de¬ 
ceased, or tlio living Thomas Orton, nor, like the poor 
Raja of Jyntifi the rightful claimant of a throne from 
which he had boon driven by treason, and from which ho 
was kept away by want of funds and of the sympathy of 
the impersonal Pritish Government. Ho was not, like 
his brother Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
now in England, the descendant of a ruling House with a 
viceregal title which had sold its right to rule for an 
easy pension and immunity from the troubles of governing. 
Ho w’as not, like so many so-called Native princes, the 
mere ropvcsental ivo of a dignity divorced from its broad 
domains. He was no scion of an extinct royalty like 
Raja Shiordj Sing of Kashipnr,—no grandiloquent titular 
Majesty like poor Wajid Aii, King of Garden Reach, 
the Elba of the Napoleon of Oudh, the Conqueror of 
'Qricntal ballet girls and fiddlers. Still less was he a 
monomaniac who industriously made-boKeve the. world 
that he was a King. Ho was a bonti fide oriental 
prince—a genuine sovereign, however msignificant in 
rank among the great rulers of the world—unquestion^ 
ably one of tlm greatest Indian magnates. Ind0d, lie 
died the first of contemporary Indian Prineds. 
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When he ascended the throne of his father Nasir- 
uddaulil, the Great M(^al pensioner of Delhi was tho only 
man to whom his personal respects were due as a Kazim of 
tho Mogul Empire, but before many months elapsed, the 
events of 1857»58 swept away oif the land the House of 
Timur, and Avith it passed away all pre-British traditions 
of empire. Since then ho stood in liis glory as tho chief of 
the allies of tho British Government within the geogra¬ 
phical limits of India. Nepal,—great as it is, greater 
in some of the highest respects, than Hyderabad—is, 
strictly speaking, hardly uu exception. For Nepal is 
almost a trans-lndiau state, and even if it is reckoned 
an Indian one, it is hardly superior in political status 
to tho groat Mussulman Principality of tho South. 
The Nimmat of tlie Peninsula is now undoubtedly in 
a bad plight, laboring as it does under a minority under 
at once tho undoubted protection and undoubted pressure 
of tlie sleepless engine of British Paramountcy, and it 
will never bo again what it was. But so long as 
the late Nizam lived, lazy os ho was, almost of necessity, 
and not endoAved Avith striking ability, he maintained 
the dignity of his state Avitli tolerable success. If tlm 
genius of Lord Canning aided by tho incompetence of 
Native India ins^auatiiigly reduced Hyderabad with tho 
rest of the Native States to fcofs of the British Empire, 
Nepal, too, to this day submits to .Ciiincse suzoranity. 
If Nepal has any other adA’antages over Hyderabad they 
are those geographical ones which it enjoys, as a border 
state and a mountainous one, o\-er all the intenml states, 
particularly those without natural defences, of Hindustan. 
No other Native stato can challenge a moment’s compari¬ 
son with Hyderabad. There are dynasties by the dozen 
more ancient, more historic, Houses w’hich are looked up 
to with infinitely greater veneration ; there are princes 
like the Kolhapur boy Avhom the other day, at tlie 
Bombay Viceregal Durbar, the great burly l^indiah^ 
with a grace for which his House has always been dia^ 
tm^idhsd^ recommended to a seat above him-r-the 
highest^^B the representative. of tlie Jt^ue royal 
ratta House*of whm the other Mahratta ISsinilies imd 
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been servants and feudatories—there are Chiefs like Baja 
Slnoraj Sing of Kashipur whose family reigned over 
a great Independent State in the valleys of the Him- 
malayas—since the Malioinedan Conquest of the plaina 
tlio greatest Hindu kingdom for seven hundred years 
—and whom the people of Kumaon still regard as their 
true national sovereign—there is still a peaceable old 
inan whose House has been reigning from a much longer 
period than any other princely House in the world, who, 
tracing his descent through the deified hero Rama to 
the great luminary of the heavens himself,—shames the 
genealogical pretensions of the Emperor gf the Celestials. 
But in princely substance the ruler of Hyderabad beat 
them all. He was the Chief of the hour. The others 
no doubt command a certain political importance ; their 
names are a talisman, their persons a power; but it all is 
due to their past history, not their present position. Their 
weight is that proceeding from the reA'erenco they 
command, their power that of exciting the sympathy and 
imagination of large numbers—neither has its origin in 
tangible present greatness. In times of commotion— 
when the present order cannot make itself obeyed—^they 
may command millions ; power and sovereignty will 
then probably be thrust on them as armies will spring up 
to their standard from the ground os tliey did in 1857 , 
at tho call of their like, but for the moment they are 
nobodics—are no more than their lands and revenues 
make them. In ordinary times the great territorial 
princes ajfo the big folks. Of these the very biggest in 
India in his day was the late Nizam-ul Moolk. 

He was not only the greatest—the highest in re¬ 
sources—extent of territory, number of subjects, amount 
of revenues, strength of array—but also the most typical, 
of all that is good and all that is bad, in' his class; 
He had exceptional advantages—accidents if you will— 
and he knew bow to use them. He was born a prince, 
and he both lived and died a prince—-and he tras bom 
as a prince, lived as a prince, and cUed at a prince^ . 
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A OLIUFSE OF OEIENTAL STATES. 

We hope the distinction will not be missed. A man 
may bo a prince—^may in common parlance be said to 
live a prince—without actually living as a prince. We 
know several who live os beggars. And so in regard 
to entrance into the world and exit. Not many rulers 
of despotic states die decently well—not to say princcljr. 
It is one of the curses of Asiatic royalty or chiefslnp 
or mere wealth. Despotism is not favorable to the 
growth of the afifections. The amenities of life are 
luxuriant, but they aro developed under hot-'houso 
pressure^—exaggerated by compulsion. Politeness may 
pass unto low obesiances; submission may take the 
visible shape of kowtowing and prostration ; but poison¬ 
ing and assasination and strangulation reign side by 
side. Under any circumstances, that prossuro which 
ensures to the despot the most abject slavery not 
only from servants, high and low, from menial up to 
minister, but also from those who by ties of blood or other 
human relationsliip are naturally most dear to man,—to 
whom one might expect even despots to be no more nor 
less than men,—that pressure is interrupted when the 
despot is unwcll-j-removed when dead. The despot is a 
despot generally,— to his wives and children as well as 
to his servants and subjects. Whatever the individual 
interests that may be compromised by the demise of tho 
despot, there is such a sense of relief at the death of a 
despot to all—even to those whose interests are threatened 
—that the commonest decencies of sorrow whiclf surround 
tho meanest death-bed aro usually absent from the last 
scene of such a prince. * The reaction of an entire reign 
of terror is irresistible when once it has play. Tho heir 
or tlie regent, whether that regent be the dowager or the 
minister, is too.happy at the prospect of tlie future 4o 
remember wiia^ is due to the present Where the' 
suficessioa is doubtful, the dying or dead is still less 
regarded, and there is usually some violence or^ oilier. 
Under any circumstances the wives and concubui^ sons 
and daughters, and officers, busy them^lves to form ^ 
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alliances, cunciliate guards, break open chests, plunder 
treasure, intercept revenues, and make the most of 
the interregnum already practically begun. 

Let not the reader confound all kinds of despotism. 
All despotism is not homogeneous. Nor is it all evil. 
Government by representative institutions is sometimes 
weak—often degenerates into class rule—always involves 
waste. There is a soul of truth in things false, and in the 
hands of the great ddrsanilc Herbert Spencer, this maxim 
is the ibundatioQ of a nitional structure of the superna¬ 
tural. Kven despotism is not necessarily evil—^nevor all 
evil. An Alfred or an Akbar, a Shitab Hoy or Naser 
Mahoniad or Sekundra Begum is worth generations of 
Parliaments. The British Indian Government, in much 
that, and in so far as, it has been a blessing to tlie people, 
is itself but a beniticiont despotism. But despotism is of 
diflerent kinds ; roughly classified, there are two sorts, the 
pcmonal and impersonal. Each kind has its good and bad. 
Those who have lived some time in British territory must 
have retnarked tho evils inherent in its impersonality. 
Yet, in much that it is a good, and even iiioro a strong, 
governrnont, the British Indian Government is an 
impersonal despotism. It is subject to none of tbo 
fluctuations of personal administration^to none of the 
ills and accidents which flesh is heir to. The perma¬ 
nent weakness of the personal rule of native states 
lies in that, uncertainty which is its normal condition. 
Every thing depends upon a single man-—upon his ta¬ 
lent, ids tact, his temper, his virtues, his vices, his hcalth> 
liis life. 'Human nature is frail—princely human nature, 
bred up in the exercise of unchecked power, particularly 
so. A despot may do what he likns with his own, and he 
docs not rest content with the consciousness of power, 
but indulges himself m the most capricious exercise of it 
Nothing is secure—whim takes the place, of law. There 
is no tenure either in land or office or &vor. There Is 
no reverence either for property or contract The ins¬ 
tinct of self-preservation leads every one—^wife,- son, 
minister, general, judge, kmdlord, fanner, cultivator—to 
make hay wlnle the uacwtaui l^glish . simvdiiiQes. The 
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motto is live while it is day, for tomorrow you do not know 
what will become of you. It may be i-eadily im^ined 
what a principle of chaos is this general insecurity. This 
great evil is barely kept within bounds by the personal 
accessibility, supervision and watchfulness of the sover¬ 
eign ; it rises and falls according to the measure of these 
with all the sensitiveness of mercury in the thermometer; 
it springs up towards fever heat at nows of his illness o» 
infirmity; it passes boiling point so soon as he lies 
stretcheil on his death bed. Happy hour that for so 
many of liis family, courtiers, attendants, and officers I— 
the eye of the master is closing or closed—tho only 
check is removed 1 Hurrah for plunder and scrambio I 
There are those to whom tho death is ruin-^favorites 
whose situations are in peril—but they have all the 
more temptation to make the most of their opportunity 
so long as it remains till the next ruler turns them out 
and brings them to account. In any case it is nobody’s 
interest or business to waste himself on the thankless 
tjisk of attending on tho dying and offering tho last rites 
to the dead. 

The task may, indeed, be more positively harmful 
than merely thankless. The successor may bo a stranger 
and an enemy of the moribund prince, and too great 
an attachment to the latter may be deemed baldly a 
recommendation by tho former. Tho successor may bo 
ono who bad equal or almost equal pretensions to the 
throne with the predecessor, who had struggled for the 
throne with him, when it was vacant and been beaten, 
but who had never taken his defeat with resignation, who 
had intrigued for it ever afterwards, spending treasure 
and conscience in a des^mte game, and who, although 
he had not been able to eject his fortunate rival from his 
Mumud, had at least succeeded in driving it of nearly 
all its relish, making it a very bed of thorns. The adlidb- 
ents, the really faithful courtiers and officers of the pre- 
deoessor^who had assisted him zealously to circotnvent 
the efforts of his enemy—^are doomed. 

. Tho successor and ptedeeessor need not be strangers-^ ^ 

may he the nearest and deai^to one another—on# 
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yet have been opposed to each other. That poligaioy ot 
Eastern society, carried to the extreme by Eastern princes, 
is a fruitful source of this discord. The favorite queen- 
wife of the hour, bo she ever so low, or inferior in social 
or legal status, 1^ she the lowest concubino yesterday 
picked up from the streets, intrigues for the succession 
for her son to the exclusion of those with better claims, 
spoisons her husband’s mind against his other wives and 
their sons, cooks up conspiracies and attem])t8 at ossasi- 
nation and poisoning as by than against his life, in order 
to prejudice him for ever and eifectually against them, 
—even make him imprison or behead them. Of course 
when the father is suspicious, the son is forced to bo 
cautious aud circumspect, and thereby confirms the father. 
When the father is hopelessly prejudiced, the most duti¬ 
ful son is compelled in self-defenca to take an apparently 
hostile position. And who can quietly give up his right 
to a throne ? And what man of spirit will submit to bo 
swindled out of it by a woman, perhaps no better than 
his father’s mistress, and no better than she should 
bo ? Tiiat is the meaning of the unseemly wars be¬ 
tween Ameer Shore Aliof Cabuland Yakoob Khan—that 
the explanation of the lato game at war in Joudpoor be¬ 
tween tlie Knna and his Kumar, and thp recent quarrel 
ill Travancore between the Maharajah and the First 
rriiicc. That was the reason of the hatred of the lato 
Nawab of Ramporo towards liis eldest son, tfao present 
Nawab. Some years ago while we wore minister of a 
native pvmce, an ofitcer of the late Nawab on a special 
mission to our master was sitting with us in our house 
when the no^vs of his master's death arrived. He in¬ 
stantly grew pale and desired to be gone from tlie court 
without waiting a day or two to complete all that he 
had come for. On enquiring the reason of such ex¬ 
treme anxiety and such haste, he said that he felt as 
one who had got his dismissal, that the only chance, if 
any, of retaining place under the new administration lay 
in his being able to ingratiate himself with the coming 
man—confusing his memory of the past or atoning for it— 
by marked insmt to the dead^the living, or dying rather. 
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bein^ as ws thought to oorsolvesi happUjaboTO the veach 
of his and his fellow-officers’ neglect. Unhai^y rulers 
are mortal men and liid>le to all irffixmities of our 
kind, what a fate is their’s I despised when most lon(^ag 
far sympathy ! uncared for when most in need of care I 
What a scene of utter meanness and heartlessness is an 
Oriental state daring the illness and at the death of the 
ruler I How intrigue, never idle, is ovwjoyed to find het 
busiest season t How every man’s haim is against his 
neighbour, how Plunder and Violence stalk the land in 
broad day ! Every true duty is contemptuously ignored, 
generosity forgotten, human feelings suppressed, very de¬ 
cency postponed, as the interregnum, commenced before 
dentil, becomes a reign of lawlessness and robbery on the 
one hand as regards tlie goods of the state, the princes* 
household and the subjects of the state,—and of brutal 
indifference and worse than indifference on the other, as 
regards the dying or dead prince. 

Perhaps the most sinking recent instance of this 
truth took place in the Sikh State of Nabbha. The 
late Raja Bliagwan Sing, hurried to death by intem¬ 
perance which was his only resource from trouble and 
worse than trouble,—humiliation of the worst kind,— 
received at the ^nds <ff those who were bound to cobh 
duct themselves* differently, died worse than a pauper 
at a workhouse. The poorest of bis own subjects who had 
a roof to lay his head under, and a wife or children, oertaiQ- 
ly received better nursing and attentions than the Kiya 
himself and had had his path to the next world more 
zealously smoothed than be. What was ev6ry body’s 
business was nobody’s business. In fact, everybody’s 
business was not to look after the dying Chief; it *iay 
other where than in that close sickroom. Even they who 
were present in and near that room were not there to 
attend on the dying or take care of the dead*^ Tin^y 
watched to make the moment the gasping man might be 
finally relieved of his struggles V the first, dark mesMsf 
of nothingness, 

“ The of SttDgBr and SMtveai P 

the signal fi>r their or their employers’ persoaal deri|pi|!i*^ 

2 
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Thus poor Bhagwan Sing’s remains la^ neglected in that 
deserted apartment while his household^ toshakana 
and state departments were scenes of confusion and 
I)lunder.* When late they returned to the corpse of 
the liaja to perform the last rites on it^ it was found less 
by one limb. The hungry mice had profited by the 
(ixample of the great Kdrbdris and feasted themselves 
on it. It must be confessed that they were the less 
rapacious of the plunderers. They were impelled by 
hunger, not avarice : and, after all, they were satisfied 
with a portion of the nose. 

Editor. 


[ 'Fo 1m continued. ] 


Erratum in page 4, lines 7 & 8, for peaceable old 
man ” read “ promising young man of twpnty-six.’^ 

T allude to the Maha Rana of Udayajmr. I forgot 
when 1 wrote the article that the last Maha Rana died iu 
1801.— Editor. 



A CX>NVIVIAIi SONG. 


** _RecK^pto^ 

-Dulcc milii furere est amico.*'— Horace* 


What pleasure fills the hearty—what joy. 
So exquisite and pure. 

As wheu around the board we g^rect, 
friends steadfast, tried, and sure ! 
When smiling faces round us throng, 
familiar, dear, and old. 

And the ruby wine incarnadines 
TJie goblets rough with gold ! 


Tl«cn sullen thoughts and dark regrets. 
Whose shadows grim dismay. 

And the gaunt spectre of Remorse, 

Are bahishM far away ; 

With glowing checks and glistening eyes. 
The sparkling cup we drain. 

And shout defiance at Despair, 

And laugh at care and pain. 


Then every heart is fondly stirred. 
Then hand in hand is prest. 

Then warmly is the beaker pledged. 
To her whom each loves best ; 
Then songs are sung of love and war, 
,Wit flashes bright and keen. 

Till blooming morn with sober eyes 
Doohs on thia festal scene. 
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A Convivial Son^. 

O ntreljr, surely,—'tis a joy 
Rich, unsurpass'd, and pure, 

‘When round the social board we greet 
Friends steaebTast, tried and sure ;— 

Not those false knaves, miscalled true friends. 
Whom young and old contemn, 

But loyal, brave, and honest hearts,-— 

—God's benison on them ! 


O. C, Dott. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE SANSKRIT. 

Maiden ! of thine own eyes thyself beware ! 

Nor on thy person trifle with fthy glance ! 

Its maker own the keen sword ne'er doth spare. 
The hunter rash is hurt by h's fav'rite lanee! 


Eoiroa, 



THE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF TWO 

DIMENSIONS. 

Translated Jrtm the Frenc^t, of Augusie Comte, 

By the Hon'ble Dwaekanatb Mitteu, 

PART L 

General Introduction. 

CHAPTER I. 

Fundamental Notions. 

[Continued from No. IV.'] 

'9. Ill order to elucidate os much as possible, tbm 
elementary exposition of the fundamental conception, 
upon which the whole of; analytical geometry is based, 
1 must now proceed to indicate an important general 
consideration, which has, up to this time, been veiy 
much misunderstood, but which will serve to throw con¬ 
siderable light upon the necessary harmony existing 
between ideas of lines and those of equations, by show¬ 
ing that, not only is each rigorous definition^ of a curve 
capable of yielding a corresponding equation between 
any kind of co<ordinates we might choose, but, further 
that, it itself constitutes a spontaneous equation to that 
curve, relative to a certain system of co-ordinates, in 
suitable harmony with the given definition. But in 
ordw to avoid all confusion and all exaggeration, in this 
respect, it is necessary that we should, in the first place, 
restrict the foregoing observation to those definitions 
only, which are capable of indicating a certain mode of 
generation of the proposed line, in such a manner as ta 
fumhih, immediately, a description of it, either by 
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of points or by that of a continuous movement; though, 
this restriction cannot alter the intrinsic generality of the 
observation in question, since, every curve of any kind 
Avhatsoever necessarily admits of such definitions, even 
-when it is not described, in the first instance, otherwise 
than by a characterestic property, in no way explanatory 
of the mode of its generation, as, for instance, the iso- 
periinetrical property of the circle previously referred to. 
With this single reservation, it is easy to comprehend 
that we cannot specify the mode of generation of a curve 
except by the aid of some immediate relation, ordinarily 
very simple, between ccitain natural co-ordinates belong¬ 
ing to it. The difficulties, which wo feel in perceiving 
this evident necessity, are, in fact, exclusively due to the 
point of view, too narrow, from which we ordinarily con¬ 
sider the general theory relating to our systems of co-or¬ 
dinates, and would disappear immediately as we give to 
that preliminary theory, all the philosophical amplitude, 
which I have already accorded to it, in a preceding part 
of this treatise. Thus, for example, the elementary de¬ 
finition of the circle, as a curve, described by a mobile 
point, which is always at a fixed distance from a fixed 
point, spontaneously constitutes the polar equation to 
that curve, u=r, the fixed point, whiqh is called the 
centre, being taken for the pole. The definition of the 
same curve, as the locus of the vertex of an invariable 
angle, v, each of the sides containing which passes through 
a fixed point, is immediately represented by the equation 
0—Y=v, between the angular co-ordinates, which mea* 
sure the variable inclinations of the mobile sides to the 
fixed axis which passes through the two given fixed points. 

1II like manner, the definition of the ellipse or of the hy¬ 
perbola, as the locus of a point, the sum of, or the differ¬ 
ence between, tlie distances of which from two fixed 
poitits is always equal to a constant quantity, instantly 
gives the equation, u ± t=c, in the system of co-ordinates, 
which determines the position of a point by means of its 
distances from two given fixed points^ The commoh mode 
pf generation of the three conic sections by the move¬ 
ment of a point, whose distances from a fixed point 
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and a fixed straight line are in a constant ratio, imme¬ 
diately furnishes &e equation, u=mt, in the system of 
co-ordinates, half rectilinear, and half polar, which corres¬ 
ponds to that definition. The samo remark is equally 
applicable to the transcendental curves, as I shall, here¬ 
after, have occasion to prove, especially, in tlie case of the 
ordinary definition of the cycloid, as well as, in many 
other cases. It would be superfluous now to multiply 
these verifications any further, as 1 shall subsequently 
take care to point them out, on every suitable occasion. 
We can, however, easily conceive ns a matter of principle 
that, the mode of generation of a line cannot be defined, 
except by specifying the law of movement belonging to 
the variable point by which it is described. Hut as this 
law docs not admit of a precise definition otherwise than 
by the aid of a certain relation, existing between the two 
movoinents, whether of translation, or of rotation, into 
which the proposed movement is resolveable, this rela¬ 
tion, considered under another aspect, will necessarily 
constitute a natural equation to the lino under consider¬ 
ation, relative to a corresponding system of co-ordinates, 
which will vary, generally, with the line, and specially, 
with the definition. This general theory, hitherto un¬ 
known, renders more obvious the fundamental harmony 
subsisting between lines and equations, by spontaneously 
separating, the philosophical conception, upon whicti that 
harmony depends, from the difficulties inherent in the 
effective formation of the equation required. For if, 
according to the principle above stated, ever^ curve is 
directly capable of furnishing us with a corresponding 
equation, in a certain system co-ordinates, we can,, no 
longer doubt that this equation must equally admit of 
some equivalent or other, m every other system, reserving, 
only the difficulties inherent in the accomplishment of 
the necessary transformation. 

At tho same time, we can easily understands in 
what consists, essentially^ the embarrassment, which we 
feel so often in forming our equations. This ope^tion 
could never have presented any serious difficulty, if,, 
the selection ef tlie system of co-ordinates to be employ* 
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ed, had been always at our discretion; since, the re* 
quired equation can be immediately obtained by adopting 
the particular system of co-ordinates, which is in harmony 
with the proposed definition. But, for certain reasons^ 
which 1 shall hereafter explain, we are ordinarily 
obliged to restrict ourselves to a uniform system of co-or¬ 
dinates, prescribed beforehand, and specially to the 
rectilinear system, properly so called, which is neither 
always, nor even usually, the best adapted to the 
formation of equations. We see, therefore, that the 
chief difficulty inherent in the formation of equations 
consists, in general, in the transition, from the primi¬ 
tive and natural system, to thii^ definitive and artificial 
system. This appreciation admits of a high practical 
utility, in-as-much-as it furnishes us with the only 
efficacious advice which can be given in this indis¬ 
pensable preamble and which, by its nature, cannot be 
subjected to any systematic metliodization. We should, 
in fact, according to the preceding remarks, always 
start from the equation spontaneously suggested by each 
definition, and afterwards, direct all our special efforts 
to the elimination of the primitive co-ordinates by the 
aid of the two relations, existing between them and 
the definitive co-ordinates ;—employing sometimes, by 
way of auxiliaries according to the Quinary spirit of 
mathematical researches, one or many other intermedi¬ 
ate systems of co-ordinates, not having in such cases, 
any other destination than that of facilitating the 
necessary transformation. A judicious application of 
this general advice without dissipating, altogether, the 
difficulty, often very great, inherent in the formation- 
of equations, will, at least, serve to prevent that vicious 
waste of intellectual force, which arises, so frequently, 
in this respect, from efnpirical and disorderly efforts^ 
whose success cannot but be, almost always, impossible. 



ABDRBSS OF THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES f ROADS ) 
TO'St. Bervard ano St. Bekkard's itEPi.Y. 

0*cr thiE I'oalm I hokl iron rule, 

My will nunc rlarps transgress ! 

Ilo! Bernard of rov own dear school! 

What say the fools o’ the press ? 

2 . 

They revile toe in language fell« 

Thev hit me dailv hard ; 

•r ' 

All for loving the pe(>ple well— 

And myself too, Bernard ! 

3 . 

What a stormy life mlera lead I 
Our lot how passing hard 1 
Like the Trades* Dinn’r a hav’ii 1 need, 

1 sadly need, Bernard f 

4. 

But the Parkers and Bark’rs o* the press 
E’en f/«ere pursue me bard 
And assful me, gracious goodness t 
Thro* malice sheer, iksmard ! 

5 . 

*Tis a sad world I *ve found at last I 
For what’s my rich reward 
For nootomal hours sleepless pass’d 
In ceaseless toil, Bernard ? 

• 6 . 

Why, they laugh all at my minutes, 

Tho’ measur’d by the yard— 

Tho’ a downpour cf hmtry sheets 
d send daily, Betiiard I 


3 
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7. 

I've impoted ell sorts of Cesses, 

Bernard ! and more I would, 

Tho* there 'rose howling wildernesses 
Where smiling hamlets stood ! 

8 . 

Tho' the people of fev'r may die 

By thous'nds in their abodes ; 

Still, Bernard I oh dear ! still am I 

■ 

For broad, well-metalled roads { 

9. 

There may not p’r'aps be men eno' 

To use my roads so good ; 

But for all that, Bernard ! I trow 
We two'd use them— we would ! 

10 . 

Altho' corpses bestrew the ground, 

Bernard ! I'd op*n low schools. 

With Jackals for masters profound. 

And vultures for pupils. 

11 . 

My reforms, alas ! are usher'd 
'Mongst men devoid of wit. 

Who much nonsense indite, Bernard ! 

Much chaff and little wheat! 

‘ 12. 

Oh I grieve not, my chief I said Bemaid, 

'Tis glory all thine own I 
When for bread the people beg hard 
To give them but a steme I 
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OR 

The Fair Hinrit Wmew. 

CHAPTER Vll, 

thus engaged in promoting works of public 
utility/* continued Preo Hem, ** I kept myself 
ready to fly to her feet as soon as she might reappear in 
her father’s mansion. That I might not lose a single day I 
kept myself moving about in the neighbourhood with the 
ostensible object of superintending the works undertaken 
in that part of my estates. But Sa.yn, weeks and months 
passed away, and she returned not. Her grand-fiither 
had, it appears, decoyed her into his house on promise 
of detaining her for not more than a month. When this 
expired, the old man said, that as Kddy^s marriage would 
take place the next month, it was preposterous to think 
of sending away her lovely grand-daughter who was the 
light and ornament of the house. When Kkdy’s cursed 
marriage was oyer, ho swore a great oath that unless 
Bhooboneshoree remained to witness the Anmprdsan of 
his grandson Bipin, he would never, have the ceremony 
celebnited. When the detestible Annaprasan came to a 
close, the octogenarian adected great fears of sending 
her home on such an unpropitious month as Bb&dra. 

** * Who,’ said be, * has ever heard of a girl leaving one 
house and going to another in such a month. I have 
lived to see three generations pass away before my 
eyes, but such a thing 1 have never heard spoken of in 
my life. My daughter may, in her eagerness, not per* 
emve any objection to get back her lovely child into Ear. 
arms in this unpromtiouB month, but I have to eonsnit* 
not only the lock of my sonVin-law dwelling, bat of my 
own tOo**!*-^ii being considered alike dangerous to t^ 
family which a woman leaves in an evil month, day 
moment and the me that she joins* 
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** So be dismissed tlie Palki 'Vi^bicb bis dauglitcr bad 
sent to bring my charmer home,—ordering tho bearers to 
come back the next month. The heart of her mother, 
like mine, could brook no delay, and the Pdlki accord¬ 
ingly was sent again at the commencement of Asvin. 
When the old gentleman saw the Palki, he flew into a 
terrible rage, and taking his prop-stick in hand, thrashed 
the servant who accompained the Palki. When her 
daughter’s letter was presented, he tore it to pieces, and 
threw bis brass Lota at the presenter. Ho then fell 
to cursing his own daughter, comparing her to the cat 
who ate her own child, and her husband to Buddha who 
tried to banish idolatry from the land. 

“ * Because my son-hi-law,’ said he, * docs not like to 
worship the Goddess at his own house, therefore my 
grand-daughter should not bo allowed to see the Puja at 
mine ? There is not a single man in Bengal urho would 
not come Ijome, to whatever distance his bueiness may 
bavQ led him, in order to see the Mcdtd-Mdyd after the 
expiration of a year. At such a time of universal 
jubilee, must my lovely grand-daughter depart to bury 
herself in silctice and gloom, instead of illuminating my 
house with her presence and enchanting every beholder 
with her charms ?* , 

‘‘The whole of that morning he passed in abu¬ 
sing his son-in-law and daughter, dwelling on the great¬ 
ness and the pleasures of tho festival and extolling 
the beauty of her grand-daughter. One by one tho 
Lours for^ ablutions, worship and dinner glided away, 
still no one yentmed to opproacb him. When his son 
at last made bold to remind him that it was high 
time for liim to take his meals, he flatly refused 
to eat anything that day. It appeare that not sat]»> 
fi^d with abusing and beating others, he, after the\ 
manner of people blessed with his temper and accustomed 
to have their will in their family and among dependants, 
mode Liiiiself the aggrieved party, and was resolved to 
wreak all his vengeance on bis iniiobeat head,—or Jtalher' 
Btohiacht no adult ^ house, ih duty ^ p^nd, ^ 
could take his meal before the octogenarian had pet^ied 
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hl$ appetite, aoa after eon, nephew after nephew, ^heeled 
to him in vaia« All their entreaties seeing oiilX; to 
a<^gravate his rage, and to raisin his voice ati^ louder amd 
louder' in abuse against his son-iodaw and dang^tss? 
and the whole generation of impertinent bearers and 
servants. Najr,"not satisfied with expressing his resentr 
inent against one dnu^hter and spn-m-law,. association 
led him to tear to pieces tlie characters of his, other 
daughters and their respective husbands. Thence, by easy 
step, he wandered to his sons and their wives in succession; 
till at last, by one sudden spring, he ascended to his own' 
wife as the progenitress of the whole accursed brood of 
^sons and daughters. It now became absolutely necessary 
to put a stop to the ceaseless torrent of names and impre¬ 
cations which threatened to carry the whole Bose family, 
from generation to generation to everlasting perdition. 

** Ail eyes were now turned to his lovely grand¬ 
daughter, who, though f^ie chief cause of the whole 
imbroglio and jeremiade, was never named by the old 
man in his singular benedictions. To enable her to 
come to the courtyard of the outer or male apartments 
where tlio octogenarian was reciting the interesting 
liistory of the Ik^se family, to the great edification of 
his hearers, the^ whole space was cleared of strangers, 
and screens were thrown down" and doors shut where 
necessary. The old man seeing her approach, interrupted 
the course of his narrative, but when on nearer inspec¬ 
tion, he perceived that she had not yet bathed, his zage 
knew no bounds. He took up his stick and threw it at* 
Ilia son who< was standing at some distance. * He next 
seized his nariel (cocoanut hdoka) and was about sending 
it after his stick when BhoolK>ne8horee* came up'and- - 
stood in the way« lie replaced the mriel on its br^ , 
seat, and began to abuse the. whole house because 
grand-duughter bed not bathed. can bear,' 

he» * to see so lovely a flower fade fip? want of wkti^ 
liourishmeni! ?, Cursh on the whole fitmily which " 

to t^eeare ^ it! Is soeh a tend^ flowed tha 
victim negleet and distress evmi foran> hp^f 
ly ^hi$ family is hiu^eidng to preiaature 
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Before he oould proceed further, Bboobooesfaoree had 
caught him by the hand. He rose in obedien^ to her 
summons, for, said he, ** I can deny you nothing'; But 
^vhy have you not bathed and refreshm yourself up ' to 
this time ? By so doing, you will bring illduok on the 
whole ihmily. Do you think a iiouse ean tlirive where 
the Goddnss of Fortune herself chooses to starved* 
** said her grand-daughter, ** who have lost hu^nd 
and son, ill deserve the com^iment.** A more unludcv 
remark was never made, old man who was fol¬ 
lowing her like an obedient child, sat down undcv the 
weight of his sorrows, and burst into tears. Looking 
up to the sky, he asked the Almighty why virtue, per¬ 
sonified in her grand-daughter, was doomed to sutler 
wretchedness and unutterable woe. After wiping away 
her tears, she soothed her grand-father by assuring him 
that this shortlife was a stote of trial, and that we ought 
to resign ourselves to the dispensation of the great 
Father of Mercy *who woundis only to hea).* To 
divert his thoughts from the painful subject, she told 
him that she oould not bathe as long as he ^id not 
himself bathe, and that she had with her own hand 
prepared for him some eatables which must be tasted 
while hot. The old man needed no inducement to 
bathe and satisfy his appetite, when'he saw his lovely 
grand-daughter could not otherwise be made to do the 
Hke. 

** In the month of Asvin, I was of course obliged to 
come home to preside at the celebration o{ the Pujiti 
Howevei* opposed we may be to idol worship, thes is 
something ^nd and imposing in the Durgd Pujai The 
large concourse of friends gathered from all parts'of the 
country, the incessant interchange of visits that enso^;^ 
the variety of amusements, dating and singing, games 
and sports, kept me so much engaged da^ and night that 
J had hardly a minute to think on my beloved. Btiit 
wh^, the Pujfi w^ over, and all my friends yeturis^ tD^ 

their Mpectilve ^ats of business or residence, I ri'.* 

to.my fimner, state of imitd, with its -longing to1 ^ ^ 

the rtiarmer iiftDy 
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liouse, and inched the pogrew of events.. AjIV^o 
opmmenoement of Kirtik, (^ptember'October j 
Hlkt was again despatched to bring her home, and 4t' 
the ame time I wrote to my informant in the village 
whose friendshiin 1 had cnltivatod during roy late visitt 
to let me kn^ what reception it met with. The 
Pklki was accompanied by a strmig letter from her 
mother, complaining of the treatm^t her servants had 
received the last time, and threatening to call in person 
to take her daughter in case the bearers were this time 
sent back without her. When the letter wae read to 
the old man, he struck his hands violently on his fore¬ 
head, tore his hair and cursed the god of death for 
having so* long left him unsummoned from this world. 


u tt Xruly,” said he, the iron age has commenced 
in earnest. Daughters no longer feel any affection or 
gratitude for their fathers. A man who is father to a 
female child, drags all his' ancestors up to the seventh, 
geneiation with him into hell. What sins innumerable 
must 1 have been guilty of in my previous birth to be 
cursed with so many daughters in this, ^hen manning 
them, we have to impoverish yur sons in order to make 
their doweries lai^e. Whenever they visit their parents* 
bouse, they lay their hands on any tiling tbi^ find vidu- 
able and carry them to their husbands. When going 
away, they affect some tears as if they are really sorry to 
part from their parents. I suppose they weep on such 
occasions because they have to leave their victims alive, 
and lament their hard lot that they could not fleece them 
welL There is my Memo who would not be satiified 
with half , my estates. There is my Bemola who every 
time she comes to see me, demands gold jewellery Ibr her 
cfiffdren. Boroda ^kopld hardly 1 q% at my face, siDce4[ 
refused to pay five tbe^sd Rupees on her soil’s nte# 
riege. Bomhlia wonders how 1 drag on my existenee so 
long after I der&ed to app<^t her son-in4alv>as a man- ' 
ages my property^ vl%e only bearabje dai^ter I hsiil 
.is dead. Tomorrow I will go on a'mJgrimage ip Jagaii- 
natb, and tWe laying my old nones und^ the ear^ 
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die praying that I may not have any daughters ia 
my next life/* 

** At this stage the old man’s eyes fell upon his 
favorite gmnd*'daughter standing on the roof of the build* 
ing as an angel defended from on highland be th6ught 
it proper to qualify his denunciation thB. No, 1 shall 
pray for a single girl who will resemble my lovely Bhoo*^^ 
boneshoree. If daughters like her were born, who would 
pray for. sons ? Indeed, what have my sons done to me? 
They are only watching for my death as the signal to iUi 
upon each other and to bury themseires,. all in one com¬ 
mon ruin. Not one is worth the money I have lavished 
upon him. There is Sbyam who is buying horses, dogs 
and birds all his life, and bis understanding has {»rtakea 
of the nature of those brutes. Then there is Dinu who 
is immersed in drink, .and loses his heart to every danc¬ 
ing girl he meets with. Iswar is indeed a clever man, 
but he is so litigious and quarrelsome that he will never 
be quiet till he lias brought about the ruin of the whole 
estate. The two most virtuous and wise sons 1 bad, are 
now no more. They would have made me happy, but 
the gods could not bear to see me so. Why should I 
dwell in such a doomed family. Tomorrow I will set 
fire to the house, and depart for JBrindabum If I stay, 
that accursed daughter, that lioness in human shape,, will 
come and tear me to pieces. She hates me from the 
very bottom of her heart. I wonder that "such a detest¬ 
able creature gave birth to so lovely a daughter**—and the 
old man ewent on dissecting his daughter's character and 
cursing her from the bottom of hif heart. But his favorite 
grand-daughter had by this time ni^ed from behind, and 
accosted him. Grand-dad ] cuihae not my nio^er in 
my face I However nnieh I may reflect yoti^' I ndt 
h^ar to boar my beloved mother abixsed by you. If you do 
really lovo me, please relaract the curses you have proomm- 
ced, and let my mother have your bfesstnga instead.” 
The old man could not bear .eoiitradietio& even fromv^ 
spiritual ^ide,- Blut hk fondness fbr'Bbooboiieshoiiie 
knew no hounda Instead of taking offence at her 
p«ot^, he ca^ht hdbi ofihcflr^and 
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glee kissed her repeatedly, saying my jewel! thy 
mother is thrice-blessed. She roast be a favorile of 
heaven when she boro thee in her womb. May 1 he 
horn again and again to claim her for my child and you 
for hiy grand-daughter. You may stiiiggle as you like, 
but I must have a kiss iBrst on your under lip, then on 
your upper lip, then one on each cheek, and lastly 
another where your eye-brows meet.” *' But you,” criea 
she, have already had enough kisses on those places. 
So let me go.” Ko, I have iioj;,” replied the old man, 
you are so coy that you would hardly let me bring my 
lips near your cheeks these four months.” As she could 
not disentangle herself from his arms without hurting 
his old limbs, she thought it {>etter to submit quietly to 
his caresses. But the old man, instead of invading her 
face in the order ho had named, went on attacking it 
in an irregular way. After he had gone once round, 
he commenced again as if he hod mft some places 
untouched, and as often as she attempted to raise her 
voice in remonstrance, the old man attacked her lips to 
prevent them from giving it utterance. It was not till 
she feigned a pain in her foot that be let her go, and 
at the same time jumped ftom his seat to en<]^uire if any 
thing had bitten her. Not knowing that his piileleis 
grand-daughter was capable of deceiving him, ho made 
her first open and turn one foot, then another; tlio 
fingers were one by one examined; the shoes were 
mercilessly struck on the ground to bring out some hid* 
den insect; and it was not tilt slio acknowledged 
the bite was more in her imagination than in her feet 
that he desisted from the search. 

^ A Bengali lady is unaccustomed to be kissed exoept 
by her husband, in private. Bhooboneshmxie had, how¬ 
ever, occasionally submitted to his grand-fiither's carea|sa 
in that way. But still Jthe sight was so novel :Biat wl^ 
the old gentleman glued his lips upon her bve^y ch#!^ 
the ladies of the house, espeoiaily ^e younger 
wsee laughing and hitiog their ton^ies as if JulmipteA 
df scandal thereby created Afterhe hnd 
*^ hi ase aif that fdiehfid.iiot beisnbHten.by ai^isg, 
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tamed to the latt^ioe ladies and nectar neere 

spread over yoar ugly faces, it vonld not tempt me to 
kiss your cheeks.” Saying this he burst into laughter, 
in v^hich he was joined by the men, but the younger 
ladies, some of whom were very beautifal, looked da^eie 
at the old man. But though'the octogendriau madeliim* 
self merry at others' expense, he was &om being satia¬ 
ted with himself. He sat brooding over his wrongs, and 
seemed to have come once more to the resolution of 


starving himself for others* sins. For when the evening 
closed and the sapper was laid before him, he raised the 
silver plate to hurl it with its contents on his daughter- 
in-law who presented it to him. Seeing his favorite 
Ipnnd-daughter, whom ho did not observe l^fore, .stand¬ 
ing by his side under the shadow of the lamp, he replac¬ 
ed the plate on the ground, and began to scratch his 
head, irresolute what to say in excuse. She affected not 
to observe his movements, and, coming forward, sat as 
usual in his front, to sweeten the taste of his victuals by 
her presence. At last the old gentleman said that he did 
not feel any appetite.'' I would not,’* said she, hear any 
excuse, specially to-day. You see that dish before you 
made ^ cucumber which you love so much. 1 have had 
it brought from a distance of seven miles. Then there 
is that dish made of unripe Jack fruit, which is so d^- 
cult to procure in this month. No pains have been spared 
to make it as savoury as possible. It smells of the flavour 
of meat you perceive. I have no doubt it tastes as such. 1 
had'to pay; a piece of my cloth for the fruit That doUTddU, 
pulse] on your left looks so wldte and transparent* Eadh 
pea has been carefbUy taken out of the husk, so that nono « 
luui ajm suffered a fracture.’ You saw mC'deuig it in the 
morning whm redting Ghmta*9 Hfe In the^'w^der- 
n^. That boiled thii^ on your plate is the meepk^ 
that groita oyer the watera. I swam over 4^ yam to 


bring k from the'tank. It prove abbenefioiar to yiMU 
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groy hairs. '¥oii4ifcs. Iha mixture ywy waS, 
groatly attreogtheiied your Theil vi^i^ Jw 

that soup msde.oC iireimif heniea-^i culM tNmfcm 
tm ia tliekitdhea heaaa vhieb Iplauted in mj chiUllmc^ 
and* which jou huFe ealied after my name. . 
when ddbg ao, the thenwrhurt my ungers, wkinh^yf 
Ued from three several places.V 

The old. man wasiirst shaking his head as Bheoh^ 
neslioree eniunerated the different dishes one afte|r 
other, as if notluag would tempt him to break his vow. 
When she descried how she had swam 40ya^ ; ^o 
bring the twining plant, he affeetionately looked at 
her face. When she alluded to the Koronjo tree 
iug her dear name, he cast his eyes * on the dish 
prepared with its fruit* But wlien she showed him 
her fingers hearing mmhs of wound, a tear started in 
his eye, as he exclmmed.—Beloved child of my heart 1 
why sliouid you ex[x>8e your lovely person to so many 
risks for a worthless old man. After you are gpne^ 
who will take so much pains to feed me ? TomonrM 
when you cease to illuminate tliis house with youn 
presence, I will surely set out for Biindabua. 1% 
my spiritual guide, 1 swear —Help tho old man 
was interrupted by her grand-daughter, who etdiaaaied 
him to refmn from swearing,, pnd added.—^^Wby„ 
.pand-father J you seem to forget that your dau^ters? 
rm-law and other. grand-draughters nurse you mways, 
mnd attend to. your wants better than 1 do. 1 aoi 
an occasional vimtor, and it is your unjust^ paiiialiiy 
.towards me that leads them to leave your care 
nw long as i .stay.” Her grand-fii^r did notsijp^ 
to nofm what she said, but oonttnaed4o 
ndgleet. . <^Who woukl attend to my wimis,”. 

nqr nwA dm^ifhteE threatmmd to lodge ei 
s^gainst me lor ass&it, and to tear me .to piece# .pj 
hSr jdbwaf ^ Fie, grand&thmv fie l” 
jiMlmr cofy vepi^hc#. yon for 
wirvanti^sM^ threatens to oonm^to^pei^ 
forget Im duty-so mm 
ymft'lii thsiw^: you aotnse her doin^^x 
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you/* anked the old gentlemaui ** my g^tlo an^l, peu 
such a lelter to your father, dthough your mther is 
not one of the kindest of parents?^ 8he was not 
candid enough to answer the question direct, hut shifted 
her ground saying, “ my eimelieiit modier entertains 
great affection for you. Would you not be glad to 
receive, her visit ?—^to see your own daughter after 
so long a separation ? She cannot be more eager to 
embrace me than you must be to get her back into 
your arms. But while wo are talking, your meal is 
getting cold.” Then with a tact worthy of a better 
cause, she mixed the rice with the dishes with her own 
hand, and raised the food to his lips as if she was 
going to feed her child. The octogenarian's obstinacy 
melted at sight of tliis, and unable to refuse a food 
raised with her lovely hand, he devoured it with more 
zest than usual, 

* But after the meal was finished, and the fascination 
of her presence was withdrawn, tho old man again re¬ 
lapsed into his former gloom. He lamented his hard 
fate, and complained of universal neglect. As it Is 
the privilege of old age to indulge in such complaints 
and lamontatious, they are perfectly harmless in their 
way. But this octogenarian was resolved to detain 
my charmer, and after one of his plans was defeated, he 
hit upon another. For now he flatly declined to go to 
bed, and made preparations for going to Brindabua oh 
the morrow. Bhooboneshoree was advised by her aunts 
to intimate *that she would defer? her journey home, but 
she affected not to understand what connection it had 
with the old man^ proj^ted joumev. to Bt’indftbtt]i. 
From a distance sb^ perceived how all entoeaiies were 
unavailing, to induce .the old taan to < retire to rest^ 
When she drew near as usual to lead hito tO'hw he4«lfeev 
informed her by. way of news that he waah<^ Agoing to 
sleep toat night., Of course.nolv *’ repliedieha. 
am not .at sdl anxious to sleep myself tonij^i. As we^ 
are going to separate to-moncow, we will paat^hh^rng^' 
an taticing X9 e^h other. Jn, the: tot 
you, i^ndfattor, ..to me the; merits. of.'l|ie 
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wbm you IUF6 80 &nxiou8 to pm tlie reat of vbttr doys* 
Wby id Brijndabun lioosidered so specially holy that you 
intend to lay ^*our dear xdd boaes within its precincts? 
In reply, the oAman went on describing how Krishna 
carried on his love intrigues with the beautiful shepher¬ 
desses there ; how his beloved K&dh& was cltartned 
with' the sweet tunes of bis flute flying across the. 
troubled waters of the Jumna, and leaving her bed, her 
husband and ber home, stealthily paced down its raasy 
windings to join her lover in the woods; how flinnea 
by the breeze wafted ftom many a field of flowers, they, 
reclining on the sloping ground,* slept in each otber^s 
arms, unconscious of the near approach of danger; 
how just as the jealous husband in search of his 
erring spouse soon followed ber to the spot, the whole 
scene changed as if by enchantment, and he was 
surprised to see his wife adoring his &vorite goddess 
that stood naked and abashed on the prostrate body 
of her divine lord*; how the enchanting notes of Krishna’s 
flute arrested the Jumna in its ceaseless course, and 
the waters flowed backwards to listen to his world- 
enthralling song; and how this pastoral god, smitten with 
the charms of the pretty shepherdesses bathing in the 
river, stale theiib clothes, and mounting up a Kadambo 
tree whose golden flowers were reflected in the water like 
stars in the blue Armament, refused to deliver them back 
till they submitted to his terms. 

''** ** Cease, grand-father; cease I —enough I” cried my 
charmer. You have told 'me more than ’enough of 
the strumpete of Brindabun. It is the* fear of meeting 
with these itidecent descriptions that 1 have refraiped 
from touching the Hhagavat. Compare these wretched 
p^turos with BahHri,;^jmta and. Dahiayimti, and what 
vaeontrest do^ th^. p^ In, the former, you are 
oifted upon to revere ehafactore whose vices 
ing ami disgust. In the lattdr, you are presented with 
hmtner wlmse tiimsOendsBl^' virtues coonsn&d 
Imre, revoMBce and adoriretlOn of'niaiikIM' 
imaginalsOa cannot-oonoeive a soend 
v^here itashyanti, leatiag^e plehomet^^j^ 
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her father's ro^al housey aceoakpaiiies her baftklied is^ 
bund to the wildertiessy and, that lie might 

induced to desert her when aeleep, vsakes him lie dowm 
by her side, wearing one end of her ewn doth *, and when 
that husband after dl disappear during her steep,she 4ii« 
vokes the waving tree, the runing brook and the frown¬ 
ing mouRtain to tell her news of her lord. Bnt 
above all, nothing engages my heart mm than the 
conduct of Sabitri. Sho marries a beggar and a bani¬ 
shed prince, well knowing that he is doomed to descend 
to a premature grave. When the fatal time > foretold to 
her arrives, she accompanies her husband, in imite of 
her mother's-in-law remonstmnees, to collect fuel in the 
wood, where hearing him complain of sudden drowsiness 
while in the act of breaking dried twigs on the top 
of a tree, she receives him into, her extended arms, 
and lays him down to sleep the sleep of death on her 
lap. The King of Death sends his messengers, to sum-^ 
mon to the dread Presence the mortal whose earthly 
term thus expired, but so far from executing their coni- 
missiou, they are unable to approach her angelic form^ 
dazzling with the glory of spotless virtue. Messenger 
after messenger returns overpowered, and a mighty and 
a mightier one succeeds. But none can approach her 
hallowed circle almost flaming with the uneaiihly radi^ 
dnee of conjugal love, a wife's devotiim and immaGulate 
chastity. At last the King of Terrors himself makes hid 
appearance. Touched by her virtue, he after the prbmpt 
and geneipus manner of the citizens of the Indian Olym¬ 
pus, bids her to express the desire of her heart that 
he may grant it, and mtC prayer complied with he 
tells her to make another, and another, lavishing on 
her blessings upon blessii^ and favor after fevor till be 
is ashamed to feid that el liis own aieitord> he hM ttot 
only granted her the life of her brioved .hittbend, bai a 
thousand gifts besides. Here the charmi^ narrator 
was sotoariied that her voice waealmoit iaandih^, while 
h^ grand-fether w^ like a child. Folding 4i^.wt^fer 
hid^ahns, he bathed her feee with bfe' 

^ Had not the 'irmage eottaacnced,. 
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huvn marked mitacdes witli ihy immactilate 
and got baok thine hoslMind nnd diild to th^r longing 
nrnifi. All thy holoyod heroinee, thou seesti were re* 
warded after a train of euieriDgs tliat would melt a 
stone. Believe me God will not desert thee in the end/’ 
The old man, hanging on her neck, could not proceed 
farther, bis voice being choked with his grief. From 
the neck, she had now no diflficnlty in laying him doW4 
on her lap, and that he might not rise again, observed, 
^'1 have often realised Satvaban’s death scene in my imagi¬ 
nation. Had 1 been gifted with the genius of a poet, I 
would have described it in adequate terms. But as I 
have been bereft of my Satvaban, do you, graiid-fatber, 
lie on my lap in her place, and thus enable me to realize 
the scene and describe it in detail.’’ For a minute she 
remained silent while tears began to flow in streams 
down her cheeks, the old man all the time weeping 
audibly. She then graphically described Sabitri’s con¬ 
duct as detailed in the immortal books of Vyasa. 
But as my informant has not favored me with her clianii- 
ing description of the enchanting scene, you must 
excuse me for not dwelling on it It is hardly necessary 
to say that apart from the absorbing interest which her 
narrative comraaaded, the old man was not at all tempted 
to leave her velvet lap on which msny a person would 
love to die the deathr of a Satvaban* When she found 
the old man asleep, she thrust a pillow under her head, 
and herself retired to rest.” 


CHAPTER VIU. 

/'On the f(ri[jk>wing morning,*’ continued Preo Nath, 
sharnittr made preparatkm for mtumin^ borne. The 
<dd man also made hismr setring out Ibr Bnndahun. H$e 
age had so^soured his temperas made him so iimscibiii^ 
thsl; seersdly a year passed away in whUArhe did not 
thfeaten ^eons and thair wives with a projeetsd jonv^ 
nsf to,ihnn^buQu His riireit, thsrefews, .was not m&dbdl 
kgreiiif:. But this tim«.hsimaeigwn«et thalhen^^ 
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only pfieked up hit tkingir us befol^ but sent bis, iii£ 
to his bc«t; rm his Muntra before a braiw 
vrith water and urnngo leaves, stepped his r^it fdbtlit 
the propitious Usomeiit, and went through alt' this <^j&r 
ceremonies observed by Hindoos before aetthig out on a 
long journey. Everybody was nofB frightened. * The 
younger ladies who disliked him for his i»rtiality to 
^ooboneshoree, were not affected at his departuib. But 
the rest of the members, both male and female, were ex¬ 
tremely grieved to lose him. An old manj” said they, 
** is an ornament to a house, and brings good, luck to it. 
However abusive he may grow when angry, he loves 
everybody and has an excellent heart. He is the bond 
of union betwoen all the discordant spirits, and the mo¬ 
ment be leaves the house, it becomes a prey to dissen* 
sion, with its train of plunder, lawsuits, and—ultimate 
rum. 

** All eyes were now turned towards Bhoobonesfaoree. 
Her visit was the occasion of idl the mischief, and she 
only could avert the catastrophe by protonging her htay. 
She did not share in this opinion. For she was unwilling 
to consider herself important enough to rule over the des¬ 
tiny of a large family, or to believe that her depariiure 
from the house was the sole cause of her grand-mtherh 
journey to Brindabun. She mther attributed the journey 
to his religious zeal and disgust with the world,—the 
latter partly arising from the tone of her mother^s angry 
letter. 

this opinion the younj^r ladies perfec^y 
concurred. ** To be charitable,’* said Kadumbinee, 
** we must exonerate Bhooboneshoine froin 'afl blame. 
Her departure for her father’s house has not the digbtcist 
conn^tion with the old gentlemau’s journey to Biinda- 
buD. He has indeed some partaalt^1^her,’bM^^^^^ 
inust be naturally expected from tbev^]^ cijiram- 
stouce of being Jns jgrai^^ughter' 
visits to him being few ai^ Bu* hStit^een^^ : 
grand-daughteiii being tmuiUy /ih tim heuie it^ft^#^ 
beCbrehis eyi^.do imt call 
of his a^^^odom Somr iff the^ 
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ber in beauty aud aecompliehments [liere those to 
whose faces the speaker appealed jb proof of her obeer- 
vation, hung down thoir lieads from jnodesty]. It is 
preposterous to suppose that her attentions to lum 
during her occasional stay at this house have any tiling' 
uncommon in them. He has uniformly experienced 
tire same, if not better attentions from us. That he does 
not appreciate our serTiees, may be explained by the 
proverb that ** we do not see any thing good in those 
whom we do not lore.” The old man lias been projecting 
his journey to Brindabun for the last 10 years. Evei^ 
year his wish has been increasing in intensity, and this 
time nothing can prevent him from fulfilling his desire. 
Why then blame Bhooboneshoree ? Poor simple child ! 
slie has not the slightest pretensions. She came to see 
her old grand>father for a month. Agreeably to our 
earnest desire, she has prolonged her stay to four months. 
We can not properly detain her any longer. Besides, 
liow can her further stay prevent the old man’s journey ? 
However sorry we may be to lose him, we cannot con¬ 
ceal from ourselves the fact that the old man’s life being 
now extremely uncertain, it is proper that he should go 
to die in some holy place or other. Is it not so ?” This 
question was an|fwered in tho aIHrmative by all the other 
young ladies present at the time. 

With kindness and charity overflowing for my 
ehanner, the young ladies now assured her by acclama¬ 
tion in one voice tliat she was not nt all to blame, and 
told her not to be sorry at the unworthy imputation 
cast on her by the elders. She appearfed greatly 
relieved and thanked them for their kind unanimous 
vote in her favor. I am extremely obliged to you 
aU,” said she, **for your kind exculpstifui of me. I 
must he candid enough to own that 1 did not expect 
ip favorable a verdict at firat. For 1 was doubtful 
wbe*^er I was wholly free from blame. However 
I was not so much sony on my own account as on 
^aqconnt jq£ my mother whose angry letter 1 imagpned^ 
VM something to do with my grand-father’s'lesclw^ 
ve8..;£ktit 4he new light which my intelligent coiim 

■ 5 
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Kildtimbiuee Im thrown on the ma^tter seems to exoner<* 
ate also my dear mothor from blame. The only jminta 
(>11 which I dljSer from yon all, is regarding the desira¬ 
bility of my gmnd-father’s undertaking the journey. 
Jt'or I should be extremely sorry to lose him. But this 
difference in our opinions arises perliaps from our difier- 
euce ill religious belief. I must however again thank 
you for relieving me fi^m a load of anxieties.’^ Then 
seeing that her eldest aunt BLndoo stood behind her 
watching the progress of the preceding discussion, 
she triumphantly referred her to the unanimous vote 
passed by the younger ladies. The aunt could not help 
laughing at her simplicity, and placing one hand under 
her chin and another on the back of her head, kissed her 
cheeks and said, Thou angel of purity and innocence, 
may Heaven preserve thy spotless heart free from taint! 
Whatjever thy charitable cousins and younger aunts 
may say, do thou come with me and prevent thy 
grand-father’s journey. Thou hast only to consent to 
a prolongtion of thine stay, and thy poor old grand¬ 
father will never tlunk of going to Bi'indnbun. Nay, 
do not stare at me, but come at once.’’ 

She followed her excellent aunt with many a mis¬ 
giving. When the old man saw her, hp invited her to 
sit by his side, saying ** 1 liave been looking for you in 
every direction. Light of mine eyes 1 even you have de¬ 
serted mo. But when do you start ? 1 intend to leave tor 
Brifidabun at tho same time.” “ But dear grand-father,” 
replied, she, ** I do not go hoihe to-day. I intend to 
stay a we^k more, for I cannot part with you so, since I 
am never to see you more.” ** Well, my darling,” exclaim¬ 
ed he, “ if you are so anxious to stay for my ssike, I am 
in no great hurry to go. Considering how dutiful you 
have been to me, 1 cannot bear to see' you grieved on 
my account, however anxious I may be to* go to Brinda- 
bun. Nay, m/ sweet angel, do not- look so sony. To 
gladden.you, I will not set out on. my journey fear. two> 
montbs,^ you may see me as lofng as you please.” 

, “ aaid fhe, l^stay here for two weeks moie* I 

wonk4indeed> hi6 wretched if on coming hack here, I miss 
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yo^r dear old self/* By ibb time, the old inioiji^ 
unable to bear the burden of his youngest md ;|ik^ be¬ 
loved grandson, a ohild of 3 yearn, had made hb 
daughter of 20 recline on his lap, and m spite 
monstrances, he not only kept her there but lell todwoui^ 
ing her face. “ Miss my dear old seif?’' said he; ao, 
you should never miss your poor grand-iather in ottse 
you come to see him within the next six raontlia ' I will 
make a proposal now, since you are so very sorry to soo 
me go to Brindabun, suppose you prolong . your stay a 
month and I defer it a year. It is only a little month, 
you see. Besides, in return for- your little montlv ^ 
give you a whole year, mind, twelve times a^ much. 
During this long interval, you may come four or five 
times to see mo. It is probable that 1 may also go to 
see you once or twice at your father’s. Tko month is 
80 short a period—it is only some tvrentyeiglit enr twpnty- 
nine days. We go to sleep and on rising, see ond' day 
lias passed away.” With many a blush arising from tho 
old iuhd’s sounding kisses, she gave lier consent io stay 
another month, but in such a way as if she was the oblif 
ged and nut the obliger. For she was evidently afraid 
to incur the ill-will of her younger aunts and eousins 
by falsifying tln^ir anticipations. 

The old man was extremely overjoyed. He ex¬ 
pressed his joys by redoubling his.kisses in frequency . 
and intensity, which drew the women to the placed 
Ills poor innocent grand-daughter, wlio was the obj^ 
of this persecution, tried to shade her taco from ^ 
women while it was bursting with blushed. 
nay,” said he, do not cover your face with yow, . 
hands. Your blushes have made it so beautiful 
the more £ drink irom your Ups, tlie more 1 feel tbiiityi ^ 
if you go on blushing, 1 will go on kissing. 
you hide honey w'ithki your cheeks; the bee 
in spite of what yon do.’’ She fieit so hasb^ th^l; 
lov^erltke ^allasions to her beanty end lovidiness^^ 
she direww down herveiL But the octogei^iir^;^^ 
yimtig ^gatlani subduing bis mi«tre8s’S{<oc^ni»u(> 

U aside and unmling. her face > wide Und wyer,v^^ 
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on drinking? from her lips as leisurely as before. She 
struggled hard to get her head out of the old man’s 
folded arms, but he held her tighter, and slie found 
it iinpossiblo to disentangle herself without offering 
some serious injury to his bones. Finding many of 
her cousins intently looking at her, she then closed her 
eyes and entreated her grand>father to let her go. 
But he disregarded her entreaties, and commenced de¬ 
vouring lier eyelids with all his strength in order to 
make tier open them. But she was as obstinate in 
keeping her eyes closed as he in retaining her bead in 
his folded arms with his lips glued on her cheeks. 
Finding, however, all attempts to disengage herself vain, 
she resigned her face to his keeping, and only prayed 
to be allowed to recline less on his lap that her bac?k 
might not press upon and break his legs.’^ “ You aie 
so light,” said he, ** that 1 can keep you even sitting 
on my lap for 24 hours. When a baby, you used to 
sit on ray lap for whole days and nights. For you were 
dear to me then, though you have become dearer to 
me now. If you could then sleep on my lap, why 
should you now straggle so hard to get avray from it. 
You were at that time and are still my grand-daughter, 
daughter of my daughter. Why are ypu then so coy 
at my caresses ? You will say you have grown in age, 
but I have grown as w^ll. Had you not been so very 
lovely and dear to me, I would have felt no more pleas- 
sure in caressing you than 1 would feel in fondling 
those ugly laughing cousins of yours.” “ Fie I grand¬ 
father,” said she, blushing still more red at the old man’s 
just reproaches of her coyness, “do nofhurt my cous¬ 
ins’ feelings by calling them ugly. Nor institute any 
comparison with me to their disadvantage. You 

know how much mmre beautiful they are tliaii I. Your 
nairtial eyes see me prettier in spites of my .many personal 
defects, but every one else Oonsiders my cousins supe* 
rior.” “Superior!” shrieked ilie old man in his rage, 
** 1 MTould wish to know if a man having eyes, can prefer 
tany woman to you. My lovely flower ! God has create 
ed no sepond to thee. Thy .charms have turned many a 
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head, and one has been driven stark mad." Bo^re lie 
eonld pA'oceed farther in her praise, her hand 'was plaeed 
•over his-Ups, and to divert him from tlie subject, she 
feigned a pain. 1 am not going," said ho, ** to release 
you on a false alarm as yesteraay. You must fmit 
satisfy me on one point and ^en, I will let you go/' 
But though he thieatened not to ‘ release her on a 
false alarm, lie kept watching her faee to see if she 
really felt any pain. She was obliged to confess that 
her pain was once more in her imagination. But let 
me,” said she, “ answer your quesrion, and till then I 
would remain quiet. Thank God, your jaws are become 
toothless, else I would have lost my lips to-day.*' At 
this witty outburst, tlie old man roared tiproarioush'', 
and again tied to bite her lips, but in vain. At last, 
fairly overpowered by the exercise of his risible faculty 
he stopped to take breath. 

“ “ But what query do you wish to put to me ? ’* asked 
my charmer. ** The question is this,” said the old man, 
and kissed her lips, perhaps by way of refreshment ** I 
can hardly answer that question,** sad she, taking the 
kiss for his question. Again the old man roared with 
laughter and observed, “ your answers are very witty. 
You say you cannot respond to iny kisses. But untit 
you do respond to them, that is return kiss for kiss, 

1 wont let you go.** At this proposition, she did not 
know where to hide her face, which was covered with 
blushes. But the old man was inexorable. Oh grand¬ 
father,'* cried she at last, I misunderstood you when 
you kissed me saying * the question is this.' I had no 
intention to appear witty. But tell me quickly, I 
beseech you, what you intended to ask. ^ I feel your deid: 
old bones are breaking under my weight. & do not 
delay.** But the perverse old man was in no great has^i 
He persistently maintained that her remark was intended 
to be witty, and idie must kiss him^ before he put the real 
question or. disengaged hur from his arm. It was how* 1 
ever impoarilde for her to eimquer her coyness inorder to 
letUm her kiss. In vain she remembered hiir just * 
pros^es o^ her coyness with respect to htdi^ - and 
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thrmght there was no hami in satisfying the octogena¬ 
rian’s whims. But the force of habit, and the prejudices 
of lier childhood carried away every thing beibre them. 
As often as he told her to return his kiss, she closed her 
. eyes, that they might not meet Ins fond gaKe, and as 
often as he brought his cheeks near her trembling lips 
for the purpose, her face was overspread w'ith blushes. 
At last she faintly cried O grand father, have pity 
upon me, else 1 will die on your amis !’* However 
anxious the old man may have been to obtain her kiss, 
he could not bear such expression from her sweet lips. 
He ceased, therefore, to torment her; but said rather iil 
sorrow than in anger, “ You cannot conquer your re¬ 
pugnance to kiss my old wrinkled checks. But it is very 
natural. Your lovely Ups, my darling, were not made 
to touch ugly aud shrivelled cheeks Uke mine.” It is 
ditKcult to conceive the painful feelings which this re¬ 
mark gave rise to in Bhooboneshoree’s bosom. Sr’he 
cursed herself arid cursed her childish prejudices. She 
thought, that as she had already disregarded so many cus¬ 
toms ill her dress and opinions, and had allowed her 
grand-father to kiss her in spite of deep-laid prejudices, 
she should show equal moral courage in complying with 
his fond wishes. With this resolution, she had raised 
her head a little when she saw the eyes of her cousins 
glaring upon her, and she allowed it to fall again on his 
arms. Her painful feelings were now too great for her 
soft bosom, and she burst into tears. 

The old man was extremely alarmed. He did not 
know what to do. He turned on this lady’s face and on 
that lady’s face for explanation and help. He then 
tried to soothe her by calling her his darling, his an^l 
and his moon; the light of his eyes, the child of nis 
heart, tlie comfort of bis old age ; itie diamond that 
illumine his house, the Goddess of Fortvino who sprofid 
joy anddhappiness everywhere, the lovely flower that 
diffused is fragrance around. But all to no purpose. 
He now unclasped hia arms round her neck. But instead 
* of *rising as she was formerly >etruegHng to do, she lay 
piimoved reclining on his lap,r hid W luce in his besom 
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and sobbed loader than before. Finding his expedients 
to console her unsuccessful he himself burst into tears. 
Bat this expedient succeedod beyond bis expectations. 
For she hastily rose, and while drop after drop was still 
slowly coursing one after another down her cheeks, she . 
wiped away his tears and taking his reverend head within 
her arms, kissed his 63 * 08 . The old man could liaiMily 
l>eUevo his senses. He again fastened his claws upon her 
and laying her head by slieer force npon his lap as before, 
hegan'to drink from her lips to his heart’s content, and' 
insisted upon her returning his kisses once more. But 
she was again as shy as beforoi and all his entreaties and 
caresses were unavailing. I see,' said he at last, *‘that 
I must weep every time I want your lovely lips to touch 
my wrinkled cheeks.” ** Hut grand-father,” replied she 
almost in a whisper, while the colour mounted to her 
cheeks for fear that the old man’s words had reached the 
ears of his cousins, my return of your kiss only exists 
in your imagination. For you have never seen me do 
—and before the old man could frame wordd in reply 
she hastily continued louder in order to drown his vmce,. 

but I pray you, I beseech you, I entreat you to let mo 
go, for I have so many things to do. You see 1 have not 
yet bathed. I abvays get a headache when 1 bathe late.” 
The old man could not see through her artidee. He, 
therefore, has til)* raised her head from his lap, and told 
her to go. After she had placed herself beyond his 
reach, she said with a woman’s curiosity, ** you have not 
yet asked me the important question you have^ so often 
referred to.” But,” replied the old man ** I intended to 
tell it to 3*011 while you remained on my lap.. Do oeme 
once more, and 1 will in a minute tell you what it is.”’ 
‘*No, grand'fither, no,”—said she, you see it is {jawing 
60 late,” und she looked towards the sun, I will jttsi 
stand here, and, quickly hearing what you liave to impaH 
to me, at once go to bathe.” How site could -* quickly 
hear’ unless Jier grand^father was equally quick iu st| 3 *« \ 
Is tuoee than I can understand.” 

. Dr. Deb here interpoaod-^^ I suppose that j 
another ortiitce of her’s to avoid her grt^Ki^fathei^a 
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rceable lap and disagreeable kisses. I call it disagreeable, 
because who can avoid expressing aversion and almost 
horror at seeing so charming a lady submitting to an ugly 
octogenarian’s caresses ? If she was so very anxious to 
be kissed^ she might have presented her lovely cheeks to 
a young man, for instance to you or myself,” Preo Nath 
acquiesced in the general sentiment, but did not quite 
relish the idea of his charmer being kissed by any young 
man except himself. “ But I have,’’ said the Doctor, “in¬ 
terrupted the course of your naiTative. I wont offer any 
other inteiTuption. You must tell me every thing you ' 
know about her. Let me know what the lovely syren 
did afterwards. You left off where she said * and quick¬ 
ly hearing what you have to impart to me, at once go to 
bathe.”’ “Yes, I remember it very well,” replied Preo 
Nath, “I have so often thought on the subject that these 
hallowed recollections have formed a part of my mind, 
and they will only perish with my life.” Saying this he 
resumed as follows :— 

““.Sweet, darling r exclaimed the old man, “since it 
is so late, do not delay but go to bathe. After dinner, 
you will hear every thing. The roses on your cheeks 
have vanished for want of timely refreshment Had 
you the looking glass before you, youjr lovely cheeks 
would have pleaded the cause for more powerfully than 
1 do. But you never use the looking glass. You let the 
hair go dishevelled. The clusters falling irr^ulsrly 
almost to your feet, makes you look so b^utifuT But 
stilt you should not be so careless of your person. Poor 
darling! you have so prematurely learnt to contemn the 
vanities of this world. I say, go to bathe at once. If 
you do not, you must come on my lap to hear the-secret. 
Seeing the old man ready to rise and take her once more 
a prisoner in his arms, she ran a few more steps, and 
placing a greater distance between him and herself, 
entreated him to reveal the secret. She was not evi¬ 
dently anxious to have her cheeks devoured by him, and 
the fair coat them ffayed by bis insattalaie. jawa. 
But on the other band, b«r. eagomess to hear what the 
old man cunningly called bm aeere^ was so* great that 
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sbe flatly refused to to batbe unless it was imparted’ to 
her. Had he insisted on her submitting to his caresses 
as the condition of his compliance with her reqhest, 
she might have returned to his arms. But he was more 
generous than she. He could not, however, help laogh* 
ing at her excited curiosity. The matter, ” said he, 
'' is not so very important as you have understood it to 
be. I only wished to ask you how you intend to return 
the bearers and Palki back. For you know that terrible 
lioness will come to flay me,—I mean my dearly beloved 
daughter, your sweet mother, will come in person to 
demand you back.” ** Why, grand-father, ” said she, ** I 
will ask my dear mother’s permission to stay here for a 
month further, yet if she does come, wont you be glad 
to see your own daughter after so long a separation?’* 
** Of course I shall be vezy glad to see the beloved daugh¬ 
ter of my heart, she has been always so dear to me. 
I prefer her to all my cliildren, you may write her tiiat. 
But if that terrible lioness—^my sweet gentle loving 
daughter—takes you back by force, what shall 1 do?” ** O 
grand-father I my mother wifi never forget her duty to you. 
She will never take me back, you may rest assured of 
that.” ** She is very dutiful, I know, and loves me so, I 
shall of course be very glad to see her, but — ■ You 
will only stay here another month. A month, as 1 have 
already told yon conisists of 32 days, at the end of which 

you will go. It would be better if she-—. I 

think she need not take the trouble of coming to visit 
me within so short a time. If she were to come, who 
Would take care of her husband’s house?” Although 
Bhooboueshoree was extremely grieved at his dreaa of 
her mother’s visit, she could not help laughing at the 
manner in which be tried to veil it.” 
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ON UIS VETOING THE BENGAL HtTNIClPALlTlEB* BILL. 

^Tis dead—the Municipalities^ Bill I 
Nor Pity weeps its sudden fall ; 

It Imug like a baleful malignant star 
O’er th’ tax-ridd’u people of Bengal ! 

2 . 

George Campbell gave the dreadful monster birth 
Behold ! ’tis slain by Nortlibrook good I 

In melting strains to Aim, Bengala dear ! 

Four out thy deep-felt gratitude ! 

8 . 

Arise—^rejoice^ thou maid of th* pensive brow ! 
.The serp’ut whose poison’d fangs to sting 

Did threat erewhilo thy form so soft, so fair— 
Now lies a helpless, lifeless thing I 

4. 

And Northbrook thou! who, like Alcides brave. 
Hast strangled the serpent in time ; 

O may thy name—^to memory ever dear— 

In gloiy spread from clime to clime I 

6 . 

A nation’s blessings welling from the heart. 
Attend thee, England’s noble Peer ! 

So strictly just to thine exalted trusts 
To duty true—^in faith sincere I 

n 

6 . 

May Joy her precious store unlock to thee. 

And bliss, pure bliss, be thine on earth;—. 

Fdr pow*r so jusdy, firmly, noldy. nsed^ 

For judgment ripe, and manly worth! 
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7. 

Ill IIi 8 t*] 7 *s faithful page this act sh^l glow 
'With lustre caught from Hearen^s throne ; 

And Justice smiling midst her looks soTere 
Accept this act as all her own I 

8 . 

Yes, pow*r so dang'rous trust tq no one man / 

Alas ! discretion's frail at best; 

Oh ! give the country what she sadly needs— 

Some breathing time, a moment's rest ! 

9. 

Sec 1 'neath taxation's heayy; grinding load 
In yonder shade unheard she groans ; 

Each breeze that blows thro' her fair palm tree gproves 
But wafts her sighs, her plaintivcs moans I 

10 . 

On—on in thy career so well begun; 

Lo t Mercy bids thee still pursue 

The golden path the Goddess lores to haunt. 

The j)ath indeed of glory true ! 

11 , 

s 

And Oh! may he, the author of the Bill, 

Now strive to check himself amain; 

And learn this simple truth of truths. That row'u 
Is Oiv'nr TO BLESS, NOT HARASS MEN I * 

12 . 

The muse hath wreath'd this chaplet fresh of love,. . 
To deck thy brow—^fair Virtue's shrine;— 

Each humble fiow’r into this chaplet twin'd • 

Sends up a pray'r for thee and thine t 



WHY DO DOCTORS DISAGREE? 

T his very pertinent question is often asked, and has 
long been a puzzle. The reason, why doctors so often 
differ iti their opinions in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases is quite obvious. The uncertainty in kledicine 
and the abstruseness of the medical science are facts 
too patent to need demonstration and fully sufficient to 
account for the peipetual changes in the theory and 
practice of its professors, respecting the nature and 
treatment of diseases. But the cause of so much person¬ 
al ill-will and disagreement, of so strong a spirit of rivalry 
amounting often to envy and hostility, of 'So great a disin^ 
clinatiom to appreciate merit among the members of the 
profession is a mystery, of which one can hardly find au 
explanation. The question appears still more striking 
when it is remember^ how amicable are the relations buIh 
sisting among the members of the other professions. 

Look ibrottgh the vorkl—in evei^ other trade 
The same employment’s cause of kindness ipade, 

At least appearance of good-will creates, c 

And every fool puffs off the fool he hates: 

Cobbler^ with cobUers smoke away the night. 

And in the common cause e’en players unite. 

Doctor* alone, with more than savage rage, 

Unnatural war with brother Docton wage. 

Is th6 fact not so ? and notorious in our own coun¬ 
try ? Let us enquire into the truth. As 1 cannot here 
enter into ,an exhaustive comparison of the several pro¬ 
fessions as regards the extent and reality of the mutual 
harmony subsisting among the members of each, both 
ae men and as professional men, we shall compare mediettl 
men with the practitioners of only one other profesirion. 
But to give the former the utmost feir play 1 shall taka 
for oompaiison with them presumeably the wozet elass 
.of 'professiouab for professional or socim uuderstmiffing. 
There is at least one lionozable and learned profmioa 
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ihe conditions of which appear to be utterly prejudicial 
to the maintenance of peace, professional peace and good 
will, among the members, and yet in which these are 
maintained to perfection. I allude to the profession of 
the law, the normal exercise of which involves coiiten-. 
tion among its members, necessitates difference of opini¬ 
on strongly, aggressively expressed. And yet there is 
no loss of mutual respect, no absence of courtesy, no 
systematic decrying behind the back, no listlessness, not 
to say bandying of contempt, in consultatidn. Indeed 
the ** amenities” prevailing in the legal profession present 
a roost curious contrast to the quanrelsome proclivities of 
our own. Nor, the circumstances of the two professions 
considered, is the fact so inexplicable after all. From the 
nature of the legal practice, men of little learning and 
no parts have little or no ciiance of rising in the pro- 
fession. 1 n whatever speciality of law the aspirant may 
engage himself, merit alone will advance him. The 
opinions and arguments put forward by the counsellors 
on one side are sufficiently well tried by those of the 
advocates engaged on the opposite side. The persuasive 
arts which seemed irresistible are now exposed to be 
hollow, and the logic which seemed an ‘ hour ago unan¬ 
swerable is met by abler reasoning. The scale of impar¬ 
tial justice weighs the facts and law urged and precedents 
cited by the several lawyem, and each ^ets his duo, and no 
more, while the veriest tyro, if he has any opportunity, 
has the satisfaction of exhibiting his industry, intelligence 
and knowledge before a competent board of pxaminers, 
as it were, for such practically are the bar and bench. 
Hence in law, men soon find their true and proper level, 
and ^'jBtanding competitors feel themselves peers.” Mur^ 
tual respect, confidence and harmony are the natural and 
desirable results. The state of things, however, is quite 
different with the medical profession. In practice, tile 
ability, acquirements and skill of competitors arenot fairly 
brought out The diagnosis arrived at, and the mode of 
tosatmentlSidopted, by one medical man, far Iron^ being 
known to, and accept^ by, his brethren in the profession,* 
are like a sdaled book to the rest of the Faculty. Tho 
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secrets of the chamber of sickness never transpire. Nor 
can the profession profit by any stray rumours or descrip^ 
tion* A minute knowledge is required to be of any use, 
'and the most minute accounts heard from lay friends of 
. the patient are utterly useless. It is only in consulta¬ 
tion that one physician ever has an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining the patient of another, but even that oppor¬ 
tunity is necessarily meagre and much*inferior to that 
enjoyed by the attending doctor:—hence the judgments 
of the two ‘are likely to differ. After all, consultations 
are very few and far between indeed, but even if they 
were more frequent, the profession would make no 
approach to agreement. For, consultations are demand¬ 
ed towards tlie final complications, and the one con¬ 
sulted during the progress or later stages of the disease, 
can hardly bo expected to understand exactly its 
previous stages,, far less to judge of the treatment 
already gone through. Very seldom, indeed, if ever, 
it happens, that two, three or more medical men liave 
the opportunity to treat a patient simultaneously from 
the beginning of the attfick to its termination. And it 
is a question how far the attending physician who has 
failed,—who, distracted by doubts and difficulties, and the 
iniportunties of the patient’s friends, caljis others of his 
brethren to his aid,~'may be trusted in bis account. Ho 
may be the most honorable of men, and I have no uq: 
worthy doubt of the integrity of my brethren, but he is 
but human. It must certainly be accounted a grave 
disadvantage to the healing art itself that laymen the 
most inteliigent are not to be depended upon as wit^ 
nesses to disease aud observers of the successive states of 
a sick man. 

Medical practice has, hence, been, described as a 
^^^broad field in which truth aud falseho^, educatiou and 
ignorance, refinement and vulgarit}', dignity and bufifoon- 
ery are oi'ten competitors for patronage, and not unfrq- 
queiitly, the worse leading the better in thg strife.^ 
The public are seldom oapaldo of judging correctly the 
' merits of medical theories ai]4 cfocfriseit;—how fiwr less of 
medical men t • 


V 
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The intelligent and educated portion of the oommu- 
nity) though capable of distinguishing the merits and 
demerits of the medical practitioners, are too often 
biased by whims and prejudices^ to give the preference 
to the right man. Hence “the- crudities of Thompson-, 
ism, the absurd vagaries of Homceopathy, and tli6 sorry 
delusions of Spiritualism, with their unlettered and unt* 
strung advocates,” find patrons in all classes of society. 
Such being the case, it is not strange, that in the pro^ 
fession of legitimate medicine, which counts among its 
ranks, men of almost every grade of endowment and 
skill, competitors should frequently chance to meet with 
men unworthy alike professionally, mentally and morally 
of each other. Consequently it is not strange, that dis^ 
-trust, jealousy and contempt would naturally follow* 
Misunderstandings, misinterpretations, and aversion to 
explanation are frequent, and thus when controversies 
arise, they are apt to assume a personal and malicious 
character. In hoc stafu^ the results of sucli controver¬ 
sies are certainly much to be deplored, not alone from 
the attitude in which the public behold us, but also from 
the fact, that they are too prone to cultivate a malicious 
spirit among the members of a noble profession. 

The depiomble results to the patient, arising from 
such disagreement, the injury sustained by the pro¬ 
fession, and tltc baneful effects piodiiced on society aro 
facts daily witnessed by every intelligent member of the 
community. It should be toe aim and duty of every 
true lover of science, to fuse all discordant ele^icnts into 
one harmonious whole and render them one in thought 
and action. **The mutual interchange of ideas, ^the 
friendly comments, the discovery of errors, the addition 
of information from different quarters, the growth of a 
kindly inteiest in one another, and the maintetianee of 
an esprit de corps ** ought to be only a few of the aims 
and objects of every right minded medical man. 

Bn passant, tfeie following quotation from a recent 
number oT'the Lancei will show that such a spirit of 
unfriendliness exists nob only heve -but also in £nglao^ 
among; medical mmL ** £?ety right minded medical men 
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must wish to reduce to a minimum the differences trhich 
hinder professional intercourse between the members of a 
liberal profession, or which raise up banders that the 
public cannot understand nor sympathise with. The latter 
point is one of great importance. Disease is to the pub¬ 
lic a purely terrible thing. They have no interest in 
studying it and watching its natural history, or in differ* 
entiating one complaint from another which it very much 
resembles. Their only notion about disease is to get rid 
of it as soon as possible; and they cannot understand 
the members of a profession, whose common object is to 
remove disease, not being ready to consult with each 
other to further this end in any given case. Hence the 
profession comes to be charged with littleness and jea¬ 
lousy and illiberality—charges from which we all wish 
to clear it.” 

Bhoobun Mohun Siecar, 
Licenciate in Medicine and Surgery, 


INDIAN SONGS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 

III. 

BeNOA!.!. 

The night h still upon the sky, ' 

The breezes coldly blow. 

Then why this haste, my true love, why ? 

I will not let thee go. 

The birds still sleep with folded wings. 

All iiature*8 hush’d and still, 
i^ave the lone nightingale who sings 
Besides the bush-firinged rill. 

O elasjrid in this warm embrace, 

My captive, aweet, remain, 

Thou must not sue to me fat grace, 

I cannot loqse the chain. 

Still darkness is npon the sky, 

.tind stHl the night-winds blow. 

Then why this haste, my true love, why ? 

1 will not let thee go. 

O, (/. 



A MOMJiNT^S WISH. 
I. 


Were I the blithe woo siti^ng bird, 
Sf'iiiliiig soft notes from leafy bouj^li, 

YcTn M list eurapt to plaintive 
Such as don’t interest you now I 

ir. 

Were I the yonder lonely star, 

That twinkles in the heav’uly hlue» 

You scarce could leave my sight, then, love« 
And I would always gaze on you ‘ 

111 . 

Were I the rippling wave o’ th' rill. 
That makes sweet music, passing by, 

1 ’d lave those tiny feet of thine. 

And ’gain pass with a gentle sigh ! 

IV, 

"Were I the wind o’ th’ South, my dcar^ 
That wantons with thy raven hair, 

1 ne'er would cease to blow at thcM!, 
And bear thee aye all perfumes rarc{ 


Were I the glass (thou seest thee iu), 

Alton that lets thy sWeet face go, ^ 

I would retain it, lov-e, for ever. 

Whether you came aguiu or no I 

VI. 

Were I the death they fear so much, 

1 ne’er, oh ! love ! would visit thee. 

But* always leave those things untouched 
Which thou dost love and like to see. 

Gopax. Krishi^a Ghosx. 


7 



TflE MEETING OF TflE TWO BROTHERS. 


ARVAN VEHSUS MAN. 

t. 

rpowAUDS tlio latter end of the last century, a tender 
sensitive j^onius hevvailed in some of the noblest 
verses in tlu) Knjrlish laiij^xiocre the spirit which makes 
us forojot tl>o brotherhood of man—the pride, pas8i«»n, 
and all unchnritableness, even more than ignorance, 
which leads the nations and tribes to insist on, and mag¬ 
nify, their minor, accidental physical differences from 
one aiiather, and ignore their essential identity in body 
and mind—apparently for the pleusuro of hating each 
other—for securing the convenience of a standing casus 
belli with one another; and an unlettered ploughman 
who was the Muae’s pet not long after hailed from the 
other side of the Tweed in tlie same strain. The gener¬ 
ation which the Icarntnl and the unlearned bard, Cowper 
and Burns, tiddresBod, deep in the guilt of maintaining 
serfdom at home and slavery abroad, set it all down to 
the birth of the one and the madness of the other; at 
any rate, on men proud of their Christianity was lost 
the best sermon on one of tlie most important texts from 
Genesis —a worthy exposition of the noblest article of 
the creed of Jesus. Mark the change brought on in 
half a century! At tiiis day, when the proudest in¬ 
tellects, the greatest of scholars and men are not ashamed 
to trace their origin to beasts and reptiles, when philo¬ 
sophers have ratiier taken a fancy to fix upon extraordi¬ 
narily wise ohinipaiiicies for their grandsires and an atom 
of dead matter for the founder of their illustrions House, 
science looks down with ineffable contempt on tho'se who 
yet retain a lurking doubt as to the unity of the human 
race. The labors of Comparative Human Anatomists are 
rendered superftfious by the necessary implication of the 
thooties of Kvolution and Dev^upmeut. *' 
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But if there should he any obstinate enougli to 
reject the implication as not proven or to discredit Com¬ 
parative lluiuan Anatomy as giving an uncertain sound, 
there are narrower questions in Ethnology which can 
no longer be said to be open. The classification of the. 
races of man has at least emerged above the sea of theory 
and speculation. In spite of the formidable scepticism 
of Professor Huxley, on the conclusions of Comparative 
Philology with rcjgard to Ethnology, we now know 
for certain which nations are Aryan, which Turanian, 
which Semitic. For the geriuine,etlinic certainties are not 
bascMl oil discoveries of linguistic affinities only, but on 
linguistic affinities verified by Comparative Anatomy. 

But if there is auy one revelation of Ethnology 
more undoubted than the rest, it is the brotherhood of 
the Hindu and the Anglo Saxon. Though now so sepa¬ 
rated from each other by seas, complexion, make, habits 
and thoughts, one blood runs through tho veins of 
both. Thousands of years ago, both lived under tho 
same parental roof. Ere yet the action of climates, 
political and social systems, and what not besides, made a 
du.sceudantof tiio same stock a German, another a Greek, 
a third a itoinan, a fourth an Icelander, a fifth a Persian, 
tlie noblest, certainly one, of tho three greatest species 
of the genna hmOy lived in tho great plateau of Central 
Asia, a united family. What causes broke up their 
camp it is hard to say. Perhaps it was war—possibly 
a more peaceful economical stress. The primeval Com¬ 
mand to increase and multiply was obeyed witli such 
vigorous fidelity that—within little time, the old homo 
bt^ame too small and hot for its inmates. Emigration was 
the only course that promised relief. We may imagine 
that a day was appointed for the inevitable separation. 
As the rays of the young sun broke in upon the feasting 
and revelry pf the night, the patriarch reminded Hie 
brothers that they had had their last under that old 
roof—or thatch, perhaps only a hoary banian’s ** umbnP> 
geous shad^’—that the time had come when they must 
,part, and %oon with prayer to sneh genii of the ctenfen^ 
as they believed in and depended on for biesdngs 
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each, led them out to the field. Not to cany with them 
the e viltt which banished them from home, they took two 
different routes. One proceeded to the south-east and 
meeting with a genial climate and a soil which yielded 
the sustenance of life with almost no toil, settled down 
into metaphysical inactiou, and giving himseli* up to medi- 
tationPand thought early produced the Vedas and spent 
his remaining energies in linguistic subtleties. The other 
travelled to the west and north-west. But far and unto 
the farthest term incognita^ even beyond tei'ra firma as 
he wandered, as ill luck vrould have it, he, with rare 
exceptions, found himself in a bleak soil and a wintry 
climate, where bread was of difficult acquirement and 
very self-preservation a serious constant effort. Or 
should we not say rather, luck ? He lost, indeed, by 
the vicissitudes of his lifo of trial, but he gained 
more: lost in temper—^gained in power. He learnt 
in suffering what he taught in deed. He developed 
strength of muscle and tone of brain, acquired moral 
stamina, contracted a spirit of wild independence, a habit 
of easy imcompunctious locouiotion, gained in versatility 
and adaptability. If tlie severities to which he has 
been ex|) 0 scd and the shifts to which he has been re¬ 
duced have rendered him lugubrious in mjnd and manner 
and iituiciblo in disposition, and has not permitted 
him to attain anything like that heavenly repose of tho 
uuderstaudiiig and the heart which shines so conspicuously 
even in the external life and mannei's of his Oriental un¬ 
locomotive brother, ho need hardly regret—nor the world, 
either, which has been subdued and improved by him 
so remarkably—the sacrifice ho has made for the benefits 
of his discipline, 'flms bis invention was taxed to the 
utmost, and the result naturally was that he built 
ships, discovered the properties of steam and the light- 
ninj^, traversed seas, circumnavigated the globe, and, 
ultimately, in one of his expeditions, came uix>n cell 
of the brother he had so long separated from. But be¬ 
tween the seiiaration and the reunion great change 
had 'overtaken ^botb. Both had passed thrpi^h mir 
huntiDg and pastoral nomadic stages and long^sinoe corn* 
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iticnced their civilissfKl career—the Oriental very, veiy 
early, indeed. But the civilization developed by each 
has been very difierent from that of tl»e other. That of 
the one preaenis an oxa*;jTenxtion of the matoHal side—the 
apotheosis of Couvoiiionco. That of the other, though • 
reveling in exaggeration in particulai-s, is distingnished 
by a marked ar\d avowed contempt for the material— 
the immolation ftf Convenience : tlic sacrifice, if need be^ 
of the Body and the des[)otism of the 8ouL Weil, ki 
the sunny soutli and the fertile 'JVopics, the Kastem 
Aryan had not only long since defied his suit of skin 
anil furs hut had gradually come to dispense with almost 
all clothing as a burden. Not Iniving cared to protect 
his epidermis from the sun he had become dark. His fine 
soil bad enabled him to indulge his tenderness for senti¬ 
ent beings, and be liad abjured meat and drink, turned 
vegetarian and ate his bread with the original instruments 
God had given him. The other liad grown fairer, 
having studiously concealed every part of his body, and, 
while still continuing to live, whenever he was able to 
procure it, principally upon animal food, ate with knife; 
fork and spocm. Jn short each had become a difierent 
man. No wonder that they did not recognise each other. 
For a little w'hila after they parted, the life of each as ho 
proceeded in his solitary journey was embittered by the 
miseries of the hour and sweetened hy the recollection 
of all the days they had passed together. In time, how¬ 
ever, each forgot that he had ever Jiod a brother who wa$ 
wandering in an opposite direction of the globi^. Ono'cil 
the pleasures of study of literature is to contemplate tho 
romance of the first unconscious meeting of the brothtsrs 
brought about by Commerce, laughable mistakes every 
day arise from unconsciousness «if relationship. I’he * 
huge Comedy of Errors and Tragedy of Horrors wliiofe^ 
the ititercoui-se. of nationsunconscious of their nmtiuil-f 
brotherhood presents, find their best illaStratiM' ' 

*'aiBeniti6B” exchanged, since their meeting in India^Vv 
betwoon ‘ tho^Easteni and the Western Aryjit}, het# 0 e^>^ 
the ^glish 4 nd the Hindoos. The good and saititnentiiK^. 
might escpec^ that they would thank ilm ' 
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led them in each other’s way, and that the wahnth of 
their embrace would be according to the measure of the 
duration they lived and wandered apart. How differ¬ 
ent is the reality 1 The tHndu who has not stepped out 
of d(Jor8 since he came into the country, nndesirous of 
seeking friends abroad and sust^icious of those who can¬ 
not content themselves at home, looks down with a 
degree of contempt upon the Saxon, %s a poor man 
without philosophy, cursed with a temper. But the 
prejudice, however egregious, is comparatively harmless, 
being undemonstrative. Like everything of the Hin¬ 
du’s his contempt, if it can be so called, is passive. Not so 
with the other. The restless Saxon who has conquered the 
world laughs at the pretensions to respectability of the 
idle old drone who has stayed at home all the days of 
liis life, considers his alleged virtues mere pretexts for 
selfishness and sloth, despises him for want of enterprise 
and pluck, makes himself at home at the other’s abode and 
is inclined to help himself to the other’s things, does not 
mind walking on his toes ever so often, or knocking his 
dear old prejudices and nice notions out of his head 
as often as necessary. The conscious reunion of the 
brothers, except among the learned and the wise, and 
their mutual appreciation is as far off as possible. The 
ignorant, the unwi?e and the passionate pretend to hate 
each other from a mythical “ antagonism of race.” We 
remember with a shudder the fiendish appeals of Anglo- 
Indian journalists and society to the European army in 
1857-58, to exterminate the people of India as a dctestible 
alien race.’ The spirit which dictated tho.««e appeals is 
hardly yet extinct. It therefore is the duty of those who 
know that, absurd as ethnic diversity is as a plea for in¬ 
ternational malevolence, even that poor excuse is wanting 
to tlie European for despising or ill treating the natives, 
to remind the former of his kingship to the latter and 
rebuke the slightest ^mptoma of the assumption, in 
the press or in society, of race-superiority or the most 
earelm expression of race-contempt. The proper per- 
’ foimanee of inch affuty is the ffrst condition of that so- 
^ hetween native and Euiepes^ sog^y the 
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want of which is so mnch deplored. For obvious reasons 
if ought to be performed by European reformers, not 
native patriots. 


Byron crystallized Uie experience of ages in his line,' . 


Truth is strange—stranger than fiction ! 


The experience ef the future as well as the past we may say, 
for when the noble bard sang, the great wonders of science 
—that is bare, unadorned truth-had not yet been dis¬ 
covered. The remarkable phenomena of nature whioli 
formed tlie staple illustrations of Divine Design in the Na¬ 
tural Theology of his time wore at once tame in character 
and few and far between in number in comparison to the 
numerical profusion and stunning marvel of the facts 
embodied in subsequent works like the American book, 
Hitchcock’s Religion In Science^ or the English one, Hunt's 
Poetry of Science. Perhaps none of the infinite marvels 
of Science is calculated to strike the imagination ^ so 
powerfully as the revelation of comjmrative. anatomy, 
-philology,-literature,-folklore, and sociology, that the, 
Hindu and the Briton are the })rogeny of the same family 
stock, cousins of the same original gotra. Certainly 
none of the curjosities of history more transcends the 
sensation’’ of the romance of real life than the chain of 


circumstances, commencing with the Spirit of maritime 
enterpnze in the South-Western Peninsula of Europe and 
the discovery of the passage of the. Cape of Good Hope, 
which brought about the direct personal interwurse be¬ 
tween Western Europe and Southern-Asia, which re-* 
suited in tlie meeting of the long separated brotliera, tke- 
Eastern and the Western Aryan. The most unconscion-* 
able sceptic is constrained to pause before such a fact 
and reflect. Those who are the least accustomed tO' 
accept the supernatural interpretation of events ai$s 
forced, as if by an instinct too strong for proud liesson,'*- ^ 
to trace the hand of God in such a reunien; f < 

So fat so good. Were it not to save .the.s<df-rei^met^. 
of our natiqn, we would not M 

or Europeans who'are fond/. 
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peoples thus curiously brought together from opposite 
nntifjodes to pursue a career in a comtnou field of their 
kinship. All ignorance is in the long rnii hurtful, and, as 
we have expressed above, we think it proper that the 
two races should know the unhesitating declaration of 
science as to their cOmtnon origin. Whatever the moral 
significance of the meeting there is unquestionably great 
]>icturesqiicncss in the course and finals of the events 
which arrests the artistic sense. It does one's mind and 
heart good to dwell on such a fact. 

So far, we repeat, so far so good. And yet we think 
that the moral of the supernatural, or rather, not to give 
it too strong, decided a name, the unctuous," interpre¬ 
tation of the event is a poov one, indeed. For the super¬ 
natural is Hebraistic in tendency ; or, at least, the con¬ 
tracted notion of the supernatural which is all that the 
religious in general have attained to yet, favours the doc¬ 
trine of election—the idea of a partial Deity and chosen 
peoples ordained to play the most conspicuous part in the 
worid^s history per favt>r instead of self-discipline and ear¬ 
nest preparation,—to know, every member of them, the 
highest and most mysterious truths 'without study and 
meditation, nay without seeking to know, by revelation 
thrust upon them a.s it were,—to conquer all others 
whether their cause be good or bad, just or unjust. 
This, we contend, is a vulgar view,—a gross, 'selfish, 
materialistic view of the supernatural—a mode of re'id- 
ing of human history, or in<iced any natural phenomena, 
which is essentially degrading and demoralizing, its 
lesson is *a most discouraging one—a lesson of despair 
to the ambitious and deseiwing—a lesson of gratuitous- 
self-humiliation and degradation—one that amounts tn 
a suppression of effort—a rebuke to virtue and merit, 
that bus tlie effect of a halter round the neck heavy 
ehough to briug to the ground the most light-bodied 
angel. 

And so must surely be a view which kicks away 
tile jpeat truth of the brotherhood of all men to seek 
aatiaraction id the meaner brotherhood of certain races 
of men* So must be a spirit which rejects a glorious 
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vital truth to pav roui t to a minor subordinate fact. 
jNIay wo not even say—which prefers a theory, a hy- 
]>otho^is, to a necessary fundaniontil truth ? For, stronsf, 
almost iriosiatibh' as is tho testimony of facts, as inter- 
])rotod by tho hcioncos of language and anatomy and 
tho philosophy of History, to the identity of all tlio 
various tribes and nations (barring tho Semitic and 
Mongolian eiicroachiuents) from tho bright banks of tho 
Brahmaputra to the extremity of bleak and dark Iceland, 
—language,—for all tliat Max ^luller has reiterated to the 
contrary,—isan unfailing test of race, any more than 
skull anatomy, notwithstanding tho special pleading 
ill behalf of it of Piofcssor liuxlo}’’,—man being quite 
us liable to change tho one os the other—so that it 
is not only (luitc pos-^ildc that some of tho tribes wo 
include in tho Aryan race have no claim to tho distinc¬ 
tion. if distinction it be, but provable that such is 
the fact; that, as regards the lingual test, for instance,* 
many aboriginal tribes in India as elsewhere have 
given up their own j»irgon and adopted tho nearest 
-Vryan vernacular and been ineorpoiated with the Aiyaii 
population. It follows that whereas the brotherhood 
of man is a safe certain truth, the identity of race of 
all Hindus and* Anglo-Saxons and Kelts &c., is a little 
problematical. And then, granted equal measuro of 
certitude to both propositions, it has still been shown 
that the brotherhood of man is a nobler, more ener- 
gyzing, improving truth than tlie Arvanhood of Hindu 
and Briton. Why, then, insist upon thq meaner, 
hurtful deduction, as if every thing depend^ on the 
result, to the implied discredit, the practical suppression, 
of tho Absolutely True, the Supremely i^autiful 
and the Infinitely Good ? 

» 

‘ Aryan Versps Man. 

Yes, I deprecate the iheino on still other grounds. 
Tho iuccssanl harping by certain natives and European 
friends of .the natives on this Aryan chord I am ^ 
iucliucd to* take as an insult to my race. As if 

8 
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we had no other le<js to stand on! Suppose Jacob 
(Irimm and Franz Bopp and Aujyubtc Schleirclier had 
not been born, nor their disciples and popular ex|)oneiits. 
Max Miillcr, Dasent, Whitney, Farrar, &o. written, nor 
in this country Samuel Laing preached with the lucidity 
of* a practised expositor and the authority of a nieiubcr of 
the Supreme Government—should we have been sacri- 
lured, or at least been content to be sacrificed ? Have we 
no other claims to respectable treatment than that founded 
on a cliancc-found pedigree ? The Indian Arabs liave not 
the same luck of belonging to the favored family. Are 
they to be sacrificed V Are tiio Turanian Indians, the 
Diuvidians, the aboriginies, the Indian highlanders, the 
Indo-Chinese, the Indo-Malayans ? After all, tlie fact of 
Kuropcans and Natives of Northern India to the Brahma¬ 
putra belonging to the same Aryan stock, does not 
seem to me to be of much practical importance. What, 
•if both belonged to the same race ? Are all of the 
same race the same, or, by any means, even similar ? 
Are there no differences—irreconcilable differences— 
within the limits of race ? How often do kings and 
lords, noblemen and connnonei*s, farmers and peasants, 
capitalists and laborers, fall out with each other, and 
yet are they not sometimes found to belong to the 
same nation, to say nothing of the amenities” ex¬ 
changed, between nations of the same ethnic group ? Are 
not enemies, not to mince matters, ever met with of the 
same race ?Nay, is not the phenomenon repeated over and 
over agaip every day all the world over ? Cain and Abel 
were brotlicrs. A thousand differences may distinguish man 
from man whom race cannot equalize—a thousand differ¬ 
ences estrange whom race cannot reconcile. Race hath 
its partialities, to be sure, but it has its prejudices too. 
Familiarity does not always breed hvt, A prophet is 
jwt best honored in his own country. Ouf worst enemies 
are sometimes of our ow'n household. Race cannot 
ennoble them that degrade themselves. All is not Race. 

, ^ What a waste of breath therefore, to prove, mid insist 

on^ the etlmie identity oftlie nativesofindia-with thena- 
tiuflf of Western Europe 1 The anxiety showilm 
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i« discriHlitsil^le to lK»th sides. To tlic Europeans, as if 
nothing short of kinship—the nearest and most unpils'- 
takable—could move their kindness or induce them to be 
courteous,—as if no sooner the evidouce of language 
or anatomy tailed to establish such a relationship than , 
they would spurn human beings with a contempt which 
is never juatitiable towards the beasts or aiy sentient 
being. Shatno*to the Christian to whom, the mtherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man is an empty maxi ni 
no deeper than the lips—which will not protect a man 
of color, aye, a being with the same eyes, nose, limbs, 
heart and soul, e(|uaUy capable of pleasure. It is even 
more degrading to our countrymen. It is a kind of appeal 
minericordiam to the Europeans to treat ua with more kind¬ 
ness. I hope we have got tired of this appeal,—at least 
it is high timo we are ashamed of it. It is a humiliation 
to sue for mercy from Europeans on such terms. It is 
a disgrace to plead in fiilteriiig accents to the man witji 
the uplifted arm ready to smite you—“ Strike, but heart" 
—and to whine during the moment’s human hesitation of 
the inhuman toe—I am an Aryan and a brother !” 
Why, you arc a man and a brother. And if that fact does 
not save you, I fear your c.'ise is nearly desperate. The 
testimony of skull anatomy is slightly doubthii, that of 
history nil, that of language may. be deceptive, but 
no mistake is possible as to tho brotherhood of man. I do 
not insist on the unity of the human race. We may all 
have descended from one pair or from twenty difTereot 
ones. But there is enough identity between us cdl to 
constitute us human, and hence a brothorhood*. Wo are, 
ag:iin, all creatures of the same Priwer and brothers ^aa 
God’s children, born of ever so different human parents. 
Above ally we are sentient beings, and entitled to 
the regard due to such. Aryan or Turanian, we are 
^nscions of pleasure and pain, and conscious of tl^m 
in those particular ways in which the rest of mankind, 
Europeans included, are conscious. Assuredly 
the great reason, and tho ot^ valid reaspn, why 
£arepeahs.are hound toalwiain from such acts as 
^ hurt us, stfch as would* Juirt ihemselvca.^^. idj!, 
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arj^umonfe resolves itself into the venerable doctrine, per¬ 
fectly utilitarian, though so much older than Mill or 
Beutham, or. Faley or Hurae, the maxim of all Chinese, 
Hindu and Christiau ethics—“ do unto others as you 
. would they should do unto you.” For the rest, 1 would 
Hconi to plead for consideration ff>r luy countrymen on 
their ethnic identity with Europeans. Such a plea is 
degrading, hollow, insincere, unpractical, and subversive 
of all true morality. What, if our countrymen should 
be unworthy of tlieir race? If good treatment be 
claimed as a birtli-right—founded on comnmnity of 
race—ill all fairness the enquiry must he allowed whetlier 
or no the claiiuant has forfeited his right by misconduct. 
It is also a Icgitimato question whether it is not forfeited 
. by lapse, by the rule of Umitatioii of years, &c. !May 
it not be pleaded in bar of claim that the plaintitis 
had slept over their right much too long, had, for instance, 
allowed it to bo in abeyance for eight or ten generations ? 
Unquestionably it would be inequitable to enforce it 
against* ^hose who had no notice of the fact—sameness of 
race—on which the claim is based—that is, those who are 
not aware of the sameness, or who are not convinced 
by the proofs of it. 

T wonder that it should ever bo forgotten that in 
point of fact, in private, the undoubted knowledge of 
brotherhood does not prevent the bitterest animosity. 
The liatred of cousins is proverbial. Brothers quarrel 
tooth and nail over a miserable patrimony. In Ceylon, 
wliere the principle of the equal division of property is 
carried to hair-splitting absurdity, they litigate for years 
in respect of right to one-tiftieth of a cocoanut tree. 
The clearest, ethnic affinity docs not prevent wars 
between nations. It did not prevent, learned Prus¬ 
sians and enlightened Frenchmen, both indubitably 
Ar^an, and nearer cousins by far than. Hindus and 
lintons, frotn cutting each other. Did a still closer 
alBn|j|y prevent Prussian-Oermans and Anstrian-Germans, 
when their, respective mlers chose to fall out ? Alas I 
. absolute ethn^ identity, . strengtiiened by ties tii 
naiioxttdityjr still further rivetted by political unity 
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hardly yet then dissolved, alas, it did not staj^ ilxs l^xon 
Yanlcce bayonet’s exultant course into the Saxon Vij’gini- 
ati heart, any day durinjr a civil war of four yuai*8’ dura¬ 
tion ! I trust this sense of personal and national self 
ivspoct, which would decline to press tho claims of our. 
couiitrynienon Europeans on tho ground of their identity of 
rnce witli them, will be widely felt throughout the country. 
We should stand only on our right as men, not like the 
poor relations of tho mtimia ry^he, attempt to establish 
a reluctantly acknowledged relationship. How keenly 
absurd is it—how utterly useless—to intrude our kinship 
on tliose who decline tu accept onr manhood I What 
should we Iiave said to the Semitic Arab conquerors 
of Scinde and tho Mongolian Turkoman liordes of 
Tiinour? What shall the hill tribes of ludia say to 
the Englishman to recommend their claim to his pro¬ 
tection ? 

If humanity does not avail, we waive our Aryan- 
liood. Above all we should try to establish by our Worth, 
our claim on the esteem of other nations, not pray to be 
permitted tu exist on their kindness. Tlie most conclu¬ 
sive reason I can adduce in support of my advice, 
is this.—If we are moan enough to pray for such permis¬ 
sion —cui hono % The lawful owners—tho ahoriginies— 
of America, though they had no special ethnic identity 
to plead, did ptpy to their Europeari visitors for 8ueh 
jierraission. Their extermination was all the reply they 
received. The clearest and closest ethnic identity, wouhl 
not, 1 suspect, have helped thorn a jot. Interest is stronger 
than family tie. Our ethnic identity is of no earthly use to 
us, when we come in the path of a Kuropoari’s wishes. 

And here it is as well to attempt to disabuse Euro¬ 
peans of the ultra-rampant type of a likely impresmoa 
witich they might be imbibing from the divine honors 
which they ose aocustomed to receive from some elasMi of 
my countrymen. Do you say it would be cruel'to dispel 
the illusion ? They have hardly the right to cry 
mercy who never reidized the meaning of tho 
word witliin themselves. They ought to preserve* face 
under, a fitUe free speech who are so m the use of 
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their limbs on the unoffending. They surely ill deserve 
to enjoy the happiness arising from a falsehood who 
permit not others the enjoyment of that happiness which 
in all truth and justice is their right by birth and 
conduct. Let me, therefore, once for all assure you. oh 
you ultia-rampant white ! that the people of this country 
do hot in the least consider you the genuine Barra Saheb^ 
for all your swagger and browbeating and harslmesa. 
'i’hey are tremendously afraid of you, to be sure, much 
more so than the occasion demands, for you are a bit of a 
bully, you Mr. U. Kampant! who oppress the weal- 
and ine inoffensive and fawn on the strong,—andth 
poor souls! are too prudent, and if the truth mus r, 
told, too timid to risk the consequences of the chancSi. 
your turning out the unheard of prodigy of a brave mean 
fellow—and will swear to your being the Viceroy, or for 
that matter, in their sly grave ignorant way, the Queen, 
nay the sun, moon and all the jilanets till in an embarms 
de richesm of distinctions to which those of His Majesty 
of the Celestials is poverty, your poor head reels, unable 
to distinguish between battery, irony, and hyperbole! 
But take my word for it, ^ont believe it. There are no 
such experts as Orientals in the matter of blood and 
breeding, and there are few of them before whom a 
bad coin in these will pass muster. Never hope to 
deceive them by your airs I Be sure jmur impudenco 
and high-handed severity they will never mistake for 
mettle. They know that the characteristics of high 
mottle are serenity, grace and largeness of heart and 
conduct, not bluster and meddlesomeness and pettiness 
and savagery. They will detect even that theatrical 
B»nra Sahebism which is unaccompanied by the amiable 
qualitifia of the high and polished. They make a toler- 
i^y sate guess as to what you are, and if still they 
inmst that you are some great personage’s relation, take 
care you are not abused! So far from their suspecting 
your greatness, they have rather an obstinate pexsuasion, 
which really .does not aUow the present generation of 
^Anglo-Indians fiurplay, that the superior bropd is scrni- 
' how^exiiiict or at least does sol leave home oow-a-days, 
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but send its game-keepers and butlera and deokn and 
grooms to play their masters’ parts as well as tliejr 

Nor, as a dernier resort, must you found youi^ioyer 
w'eenihg conceit on your race superiority, on pain of 
being set down for insane. They will simply not belme. 
it. They are morally incapable of takmg the superiority 
for granted even for the sake of an argument. Nothing 
astounds a pure unadulterated Asia-bred Asiatic, pai'ti- 
cularly a Hindu-bred Hindu, so thoroughly as to be 
told that there are Europeans who avoid—that Hie nia- 
* '>rity of Europeans avoid—social intercourse on terms 
equalily with—refuse equality of political righti to— 
,0 countrymen as actuallv an inferior race, low in the 
-^le of civilization and of being. Ho can hardly believe 
in his senses that such an assumption is ever seriously 
made. It would be to him the unkindest cut of all if he 
could but credit it. Any other impudence of outer bar¬ 
barians” he can believe—all other misfortunes to tie 
Israel of Hind, imagine. But this one he has not been 
taught to consider among the possibilities of thought, 
of mail’s ambition or vanity. He can undm'stand 
the pride of conquest—the calamities of subjection. 
He has heard of Nadir and Timur ; as he has heard of 
the duties whieh oppressed nationalities think they owe 
to themselves. Even better does he understand dowuright 
lionest injustic 9 , without tantalizing veneer or insulting 
varnisli. But the claim of ethnic superiority to himself 
appears to him too absurd for a tolerable {oae. It may 
be very foolish in him to take it thus. He is clearly 
helpless in the matter. And well mi^ht such a being, 
home-bred, home ridden, untravclled, ignorant of the 
wide, wide world beyond his own Proviheo, of tife 
mighty and civilized nations into which ourcomnum 
humanity is divided, of their gmt achtevementa ^ in 
arms ana polic}% arts and letters, innocent alike of Com¬ 
parative Philology and Anatomy, nursed upon the exclu¬ 
sive narrowing legends and vanities of his own tribe— 
well might such a being—hapfnly beeoimug day by 
day more and more a rara avi^ with the speedy, prospect 
of iti^bei% a stray fbasd curioBityi feom tbS;. 
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of ihat English etlunitioii, tcrhnically oall^d Iligfi EcLei- 
cation which the Government, (not of Lord Northbrook, 
no, for that, or at any rate, F»eomA to* lie Ciound on 
that subject, though he can now hardly mend matters) 
would suppress if it can, oven at the risk of social dis¬ 
ruption, of sotting class af^inst class—well might sindir' 
a Wing listen witli incredulity to the pretension of a 
liiglior TiUie, a nobler blood, to his own, set up in beh df 
of those on whom all the Mongolian races still look 
down as savage, wlnim millions of Mahoinodans never 
touch without incurring a sense of personal defilement, 
w'hotft LLiudiis when disposed to be most compUmoutary 
describe as the progeny of degiadcd Aryans begot" 
on stray super-human beings in the wilds of the Noith. 

After this, it is hardly necessary to remind our 
Kuropi'an friends who indulge themselves in the sweet 
vanity of jiutronihing the lowly, of raising a fallen peoido 
toui sense of self-respect, by acknowledging themselvct-to 
Im of the same race as our countrymen, that the Native^, 
the Vtiht majority of them, generally do not feel ilaltoml 
by the discovery of their blood relation with Europeans. ' 
Mo->t of them an* secretly, and I for my part must hay 
most uare,vsonably, ashamed of it. 1 remember when J 
first told my father of the indubitable jiroofs afibrdod by 
(\nnpamtive Philology of the identity of race of tjjo 
Hindus and the English, his face colored with bhame, 
aud he hoped tiierc miglit be some mistake in the matter* 

I have purposely made enquiry on the subject wher¬ 
ever I have been and the result lias over been the 
K line. It all comes of course from the pride of the 
Uimlus, their exclusiveness, their fitst born civilization 
begottitig in them a contempt for other nations. Of 
couriis their reluctance will not alter facts, and the Hindu 
and the Briton arc brothers “ for a’ that’* And yet, 
truth to say, bad as are the pride of our countrymen, 
tlieir excUisivenuss, Jtc., they have a use of thei* own : 
they are very wrong, but they may teach Europeans 
forbearance in tlicir s. And it is with this sole object— 
a gftHit moral, social and political puqiose—that Kng- 
''Ush-educated natives wdio are all that they arc proud 
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reWot^ constructive manner hutniitaiing to |luro|>eans. 
TKerois hot a 'more genuinely lil^eral man mi 
than lounglndiar-though hia aociid and domc^ fatted 
no less than his noble disposition prevent iiis . demon¬ 
strating his liberality in the ways approved by Euro¬ 
peans—a bciBg more truly free from caste prejudme in 
its offensive sense. If then we still sometimes attadk 
»European pride with weapons borrowed of those who 
i.jpFGtend to despise the master-nations of the world, it* 
is from no ordinary provoeation. There ia Or prhctioal 
,need of such a iu quci^. It is become absolutely neces- 
. sary to remind the self-elected god that he is but 
; human. The J^MOpeans oii|^t.tb warned that if they. 
.^ould indulge themselves in the vicious habit of calling 
^8 niggers/’ tliey would invite us to despise them 
'ismlechas; that if they should be so imprudent as.io 
despise us as blacks/’ we would in self defence be com¬ 
pelled to give them a bit of our mind,^—this, namely, that 
they have not generally the advantage of us in mthisf 
regularity of features or smobthness of skin, that their 
complexion may satisfy their own vanity but does not 
excite our envy. Even the Greeks, the parents of Euro 
pean civilization, did not esc^ the contempt of the 
ancient Hindus as yavanas. Men do not eauly lose 
their self-esteem, and one m^ permit himself to be hated 
hut never despised. The Hindu’s self-esteem has sur- 
fvived the political subjection of a ^ousand yeiura 
, Beware how you hurt that grand amour pr<tj^e1 
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^ We offer our apologies for tlie delay m the appuM 

* anoe of this Number from causes not worth mentioning. 

Wo regularity in future. We have iu hand 

matter eppugh to fill one number. 

In the next number wo will justify our title as 

• a ilotinial of Commerce/ among other subjects, by com- 

. the publication of an elaborate Treatise by a 

distinguished author on the Position and Prospects of ‘ 
Indian Trade., 

A Rgadsr, Begiimgunj, is in type and will appear 
time. 

A reviews are again postponed. 








